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CHAPTER I. 

RBOPENisra op the Easteen Qubstiost. 

1875-1876. 

The change of name corresponded closely with a change 
in the dominant theme of the life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaoonsfield. The name Disraeli suggests, in 
the political sphere, the consummate Parliamentarian, 
who was proud of the House of Commons and of whom 
the House of Commons was proud; the destroyer of Peel, 
the re-creator of the Conservative party, the reformer 
of the borough suffrage, the promoter of Tory DemoCTacy. 
The name Beaconsfield has quite other associations, far 
removed from domestic party politics and gladiatorial 
combats in Parliament. It recalls the imperial and 
European statesman, the faithful custodian of his 
country’s interests at a critical epoch in international 
politics, the leading figure at a European Congress pre- 
sided over by Bismarck and containing Gortchakoff, 
Andrassy, and Salisbury among its members. It is for 
ever associated with the maintenance, and presentation 
to the external world, of England’s ‘ magnificent and 
awful cause.’ When Beaconsfield died, Salisbury finely 
said of him that ‘ zeal for the greatness of England was 
the passion of his life.’ That was generally accepted in 
1881 as a natural and, in the main, a just appreciation; 
but, had it been said in 1874 of the Disraeli who then 
became Prime Minister for the second time, it would 
rather have provoked criticism and denial than have 
obtained general acceptance 
And yet the ardent patriotism, the high imperial spirit, 
which dominated Beaconsfield, had always been latent in 
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Disraeli, and had given frequent signs of its presence to 
those who looked for them. His youthful novel, the Y oung 
Duke, contains this fervid apostrophe to his country : * Few 
can love thee better than he who traces these idle lines. 
... If ever the hour shall call, my brain and life are 
thine ’ and in the tract, Gallomania, of the same period, 
he describes his politics as comprised in one word — 
England.^ So, in the days of the struggle between Free 
Trade and Protection, what he strove for was the union 
of all classes to promote the greatness and prosperity of 
the whole country; the agriculture, the commerce, and 
the manufactures working together as co-mates and 
partners.® In the Crimean War he insisted that it was 
the duty of the Opposition, which he led, to support the 
Sovereign and maintain the honour of the country.-* And, 
when combating the policy of universal intermeddling 
pursued by Palmerston and Russell, he was careful 
to insist that Britain would never tolerate aggression 
on its independence or empire; that, when it entered 
on a just quarrel, it would never cease its efforts till 
it had accomplished its aim; that, on fitting occasion, 
it would even be prepared, without allies, to encounter 
a world in arms.® Skelton saw, and pointed out in 1867, 
that the vision of ' this mightier Venice, this imperial 
republic on which the sun never sets,’ fascinated Disraeli; 
that England was ‘ the Israel of his imagination’ ; and 
that, if he had his chance, he would be the imperial 
Minister before he died,® So the imperialism of the 1872 
programme, of the firm remonstrance with Berlin in May, 
1875, of the Suez Canal purchase, and of the Royal Titles 
Bill, was but a natural development ; and with the 
reopening of the Eastern Question, and the escape from 
the detail of domestic politics provided by the transfer 
to the Lords, foreign policy, which from first to last he 
maintained to be of primary, of paramount importance,*^ 

1 See Vol. I., p. 132. * See Vol. L, p. 210. » See Vol. III., p. 200. 

* See Vol. IlL, p. 637. 5 g^e Vol. IV., pp. 260, 310, 346. 

« See Vol. IV., p. 66S. 7 See Vol. I., p. 208 ,and Vol. V., p. 191. 
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overshadowed and dwarfed in Beaconsfield’s mind all 
other issues. 

When Disraeli left the Commons, the Eastern Question 
had been occupying the increasing attention of the 
Government for a year; but only in the last few 
weeks had it become at all matter of controversy, 
Hartington, the Opposition leader, having deliberately 
said, when raising the subject in the House, so recently as 
June 9, ‘ I do not believe there exists in the country any 
distrust of the proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government.’ 
No sooner, however, had the Prime Minister quitted the 
arena where he could answer his chief accuser face to 
face, than the heather was set on fire by Gladstone with 
a pamphlet on Bulgarian Horrors, and a controversy 
was kindled which was never suffered to die down so 
long as Beaconsfield remained in office. 

The Eastern Question, as it presented itself to Disraeli 
in the seventies, was one side of the great problem, how 
to safeguard the British Empire, with its immense com- 
mercial and territorial interests in the Levant, in the 
Persian Gulf, in India, in Australasia, and in the Ear East, 
in face of a simultaneous and sweeping advance of Russian 
power and propaganda, both in Europe and in Asia, 
towards the south and the sea. We know now that the 
Colossus had feet of clay; but then it seemed a reasonable 
fear that, unless sharply checked, he might bestride at any 
rate the Eastern world. While in Asia the crumbling 
Tartar kingdoms were falling one after another under 
Russian sway, in Europe the Ottoman Empire, which had 
long barred Russian progress to that key of Mediterranean 
dominion, Constantinople, had been stricken with a 
sickness which was for a while arrested by the Crimean 
War, but which, if not carefully tended, might well prove 
mortal. 

It was nearly five hundred years since, in the battle 
of Kossovo and in subsequent campaigns in the Balkans 
and in Greece, the Ottoman Turks, a martial Asian tribe 
of Mohammedan faith, had submerged the Serbs, the 
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BulgarSj and the Greeks; it was more than four hundred 
years since they had extinguished the Eastern Empire, 
that lingering remnant of the Roman State, by the capture 
of Constantinople. All the subjectedraces were Christian, 
after, in the main, the Eastern rite; but many landowners 
and others accepted the religion of the conquerors. The 
Greeks were the representatives of the foremost civilisa- 
tion of the ancient world, a civilisation which had 
flourished more than two thousand years before Disraeli’s 
day, and which under Alexander of Macedon first, and 
afterwards under Constantine and his successors, had com- 
manded an empire in three continents. Both Serbs and 
Bulgars were, in world history, like the Turks themselves, 
comparative late-comers, the one from a north-east Euro- 
pean, the other from an Asiatic, home, and both, also like 
the Turks, were only partially civilised; but both races, one 
pure Slav, the other mixed Slav and Tartar, at one time 
exercised imperial sway in the Balkans. During a couple 
of periods from the ninth to the thirteenth century the 
Bulgars had enjoyed an empire stretching from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic, including most of the peninsula 
except the part south of Thessaly and Epirus, and except 
the immediate neighbourhood of Constantinople. To 
them succeeded the Serbs, who, in the fourteenth century, 
included in their kingdom the whole upper portion of 
the peninsula from the Save and Danube almost to the 
.Egean, and from the Adriatic to the Lower Maritza, 
having, moreovCT, a lordship over Bulgaria proper which 
carried their dominion to the Black Sea. Both these 
medieval empires had perished as though they had never 
been; but highlanders have long memories. 

The Ottoman Empire, based upon these ruins, and 
embracing large tracts of Asia and Africa as well as of 
Europe, had a period of great magnificence and renown 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; it was feared 
and courted by European potentates of every degree. 
The flood of Ottoman conquest had indeed twice carried 
the Turks to the gates of Vienna; but since the beginning 
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of the eighteenth century their dominion in Europe 
had been restricted to the Balkan peninsula; and the 
nineteenth century, had seen a serious inroad made even 
there on their authority. While the Ottomans were still 
a conquering race, the empire was well administered, 
taxation was light, and the subject races had little cause 
of complaint. But the Turkish conquests were never 
thoroughly consolidated. There was little or no inters 
marriage between the ruling race and the ruled; Turks, 
Slavs, and Greeks dwelt together side by side but were 
never fused into a nation. Accordingly, when the 
heritage of Solyman the Magnificent passed in 1666 to 
a series of incompetent successors, there was rapid decay. 
Corruption and inefficiency at the centre of government 
produced corruption and oppression throughout the 
provinces. Misgovernment rekindled the national spirit of 
the oppressed peoples, and insurrections and revolutionary 
wars, often successful, were the inevitable outcome. 

Since about 1830, three great peninsular communities 
had escaped from the efieetive control of the Turks. 
Greece, south of Thessaly and Epirus, had become 
absolutely independent. Moldavia and Wallachia, the 
principalities between the Danube and the Carpathians, 
after receiving local autonomy in 1830, had become 
practically independent by the Treaty of Paris in 1866, 
and had subsequently been united into a single state, 
Rumania, in 1861. Serbia, under Prince Milosh, had 
defirdtely achieved autonomy in 1830, and ecclesiastical 
independence in 1831; and the Turks had evacuated in 
1867 the fortified places which they held under the earlier 
arrangements, thus giving Serbia virtual, if not technical, 
independence. Even Bulgaria, which had seemed the 
most hopelessly submerged of all the nationalities, had 
shown signs of reviving national consciousness, and had 
secured recognition of her Church in a Bulgarian ex- 
archate in 1870, though her political subjection remained 
unmodified. Montenegro, the little Slav State in the 
fastnesses of the Dinario Alps, had never submitted to 
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the Turkish invader. Thus, in 1875, the effective 
Turkish Empire in Europe had dwindled to the Slav 
prov nces of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the north-west 
of the peninsula, between the Save and Austrian Dal- 
matia, the adjoining sanjak of Novi Bazar, Bulgaria 
on the Danube and the Black Sea, Albania and Epirus 
on the Adriatic, Thessaly and Macedonia on the 
^gean, and Thrace and the district immediately around 
Constantinople, commanding the Sea of Marmora and 
the Straits. Turkey in Europe could hardly suffer 
much further territorial diminution, and yet remain a 
real make- weight in Near Eastern politics. 

While the Turkish power, largely owing to a succession 
of incapable Sultans, was waning through the eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries, the power of Russia, 
directed by energetic rulers, from Peter through Catharine 
to Nicholas, was steadily increasing, and was more and 
more applied to acquiring control over Turkish policy. 
Of the same or a similar Slav race, and professing the 
same type of Christianity, as the principal subject peoples 
of Turkey in Europe, the Russians were also spurred on 
by the economic necessity of keeping the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles open for their Black Sea trade. Con- 
stantinople, accordingly, with its command of both 
waterways, and its tenure of the keys of two continents, 
became their inevitable aim. By two treaties, that of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji in 1774, and that of Unkiar-Skelessi 
in 1833, Russia obtained, at any rate for the time, that 
exclusive right to champion the Christian subject races 
which she recognised as the most efficient lever for making 
her will prevail with the Sublime Porte. 

It took British diplomacy long to comprehend its 
interests in the Near East. William Pitt the younger, 
indeed, even before the war with Prance, endeavoured, but 
in vain, to rouse his countrymen to a sense of the dangers 
involved in a Russian advance to the Mediterranean. 
In spite of Napoleon’s boast that Egypt was the place 
where he would strike a mortal blow at the British Empire, 
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it was not until the nineteenth century was past its 
infancy that British diplomacy came to realise how im- 
portant the Near East and the Caliphate at Constanti- 
nople were to a Power which was established in India 
and ruled over a large and increasing number of Moham- 
medan subjects. Canning, while forwarding Greek 
independence, had successfully combated Russian claims 
to exclusive or even preponderant rights in Turkey; but 
it was Palmerston who, by his insistence in tearing up 
the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi in 1841 and by his success- 
ful prosecution of the Crimean War, had finally erased 
from the diplomatic map all trace of special Russian 
influence over the Sublime Porte. The Treaty of Paris, 
which concluded that war, made the support of the 
integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire a 
principle, not merely of British, but of European policy. 

Russia had never acquiesced in this defeat of her 
claims in Turkey. Eor a time she turned her energies 
rather in the direction of Asiatic expansion; but her 
Government carefully watched European developments 
that might favour a resumption of her Balkan pretensions. 
Turkey did little or nothing to utilise the breathing-space 
afforded her by the Crimean War. In spite of fair 
professions and paper edicts, misgovernment and oppres- 
sion were rife, so that there was a promising field for the 
spread of propaganda, secret societies, and conspiracies. 
A movement, known as Pan-Slavism, perhaps scientific 
in origin, but speedily diverted to political ends, sprang 
up in Russia and in neighbouring Slav countries, with 
the object of promoting the racial feeling and unity of. 
the Slav peoples; an ideal which could at that period 
only be realised in practice under Russian hegemony. 
Though the Russian Government looked somewhat 
askance at the revolutionary aspects of the movement, 
they made adroit use of it for undermining Turkish 
dominion in Europe. They sent as Ambassador to 
Constantinople in 1864 a Pan-Slavonic enthusiast, Count 
Ignatieff, who made it his chief aim, duxmg the thirteen 
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years of his mission, to bring under Russian influence all 
the Christian nationalities of Turkey and especially the 
Bulgarians, and to teach them to look to Russia as their 
eventual liberator from the Turkish yoke. It was an 
aim which could, of course, only be pursued in a semi- 
official and secret manner, so that it might always be 
disavowed when inconvenient by the Russian Foreign 
Office; but it was steadily kept in view not merely by 
the embassy at Constantinople but by the whole Russian 
consular staff throughout the peninsula. Hence, owing 
to oppression on the one hand and intrigue on the other, 
the Balkans became honeycombed with conspiracies and 
secret societies, connived at, if not fostered by, Russian 
diplomacy; a state of things which a statesman like 
Disraeli, only too sensible of the importance of such 
underground workings in international politics, was little 
likely to disregard. 

While the ground was thus being quietly prepared 
by a long course of subterranean intrigue, the Franco- 
German War provided, as we have seen, an opportunity 
for an open advance. In return for the benevolent 
neutrality which Russia had extended to Germany in her 
hour of danger, Bismarck was quite ready to encourage 
his Eastern neighbour to re-establish her naval power 
in the Black Sea. With his connivance, Gortchakoff, 
in October, 1870, denounced the Black Sea clauses of 
the Treaty of Paris, and proclaimed that the Tsar would 
resume his ‘ sovereign rights ’ in those waters; pleading, 
in defence of this repudiation of solemn obligations, that, 
owing to recent infringements of European treaties, it 
wotdd be difficult to maintain that the written law 
‘ retains the moral validity which it may have possessed 
at other times.’ This was a cynical adaptation to 
Russia’s case of the principles on which Bismarck’s 
foreign policy had been based, and a direct defiance to 
the Powers who had, actively or passively, imposed their 
will upon her in the Crimean War. But with France 
under Germany’s heel, Italy occupied with taking posses- 
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sion of Rome, and Austria indisposed, after her lesson 
in 1866, to adventure, Great Britain could find no effec- 
tive support in maintaining the sanctity of the written 
European law, and had to accept, at the Congress of 
London in 1871, a revision of the Treaty of Paris in the 
sense desired by Russia. It should, however, be noted 
that, in all other respects, save that of naval force in 
the Black Sea, the Treaty of London upheld and re- 
affirmed the provisions of the Treaty of Paris. 

It was on the Treaty of Paris, thus revised and re- 
established only four years previously by the Treaty of 
London, that Disraeli took his stand when the Eastern 
Question was reopened in 1875. The maintenance of 
the faith of public treaties was always a leading feature 
in his political system; and in this case the recent rever- 
sion, through the opening of the Suez Canal, of almost 
the whole Eastern trade to the Mediterranean route 
made it, to his mind, more than ever necessary for 
England to support her traditional policy. He obtained 
a control of the Canal itself by the purchase of the 
Khedive’s shares; he looked to the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey, solemnly recognised by Europe, and 
especially guaranteed at Paris in 1866 by a tripartite treaty 
between England, i'rance, and Austria, to guard the im- 
perial route against a fl ank attack. In this way European 
peace and British interests would be alike secured. 

The Treaty of Paris recited that it was the Sultan’s 
intention to introduce reforms for the benefit of his 
Christian subjects. Disraeli acknowledged the obligation 
imposed on England, as a leader among the Powers who 
had ousted Russia from her protectorate of Christians 
in Turkey, to use her influence at Constantinople to 
secure for them tolerable government; and he was the 
more ready to fulfil this obligation as he realised that 
without tolerable government it must be difficult to 
ensure either integrity or independence. But he could 
not admit that individual signatory Powers had any 
right of armed interference, probably leading to occupa- 

VOL. VI 2 
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tion, in order to enforce reform; still less that the non- 
fulfilment of reform dispensed the signatories from 
observing their guarantee. 

There was one element, however, in the problem which 
Disraeli took insufficiently into account. A fervent 
believer in race, he had not been converted, even by 
the success of the Italian Eisorgimento and by the 
establishment of the (Jerman Empire, to any sympathy 
with the cognate idea of nationality. His belief in race 
as a principle was in its essence a belief in his own 
race: and the aims of the Jews, whatever they may 
have been before and since, were, in his day, largely 
divorced from the assertion of political nationality in 
any form. Though some leading Jews, such as Sir Moses 
Montefiore, were already promoting Jewish colonies in 
Palestine, the modern Zionist movement for the restora- 
tion of Jewish population and power in their ancient land 
had not yet begun; and Jewish aspirations were still 
mainly directed to the attainment first of equality of 
status, and nekt of a leading position in business, art, and 
politics, among the several nations where they were 
settled. As individual Jews had thus won fame and 
power among the Christian peoples of the West, so 
individual Greeks and Slavs, Arabs and Armenians had 
risen to infiuence and authority in the Turkish State. 
With permeation of this kind he had every sympathy; 
but, convinced as he was of the benefits derived from 
the blending of diverse elements into strong centralised 
Powers like France and Great Britain, he distrusted move- 
ments which would break up existing Empires with no 
likelihood of anything but chaos to take their place. To 
apply the principle of nationality in the Balkans was 
obviously a difficult matter. Greek, Roman, Greco- 
Roman, Bulgarian, Serbian, and Ottoman empires had 
each in turn dominated practically the whole region. 
Consequently, in many districts, notably in Macedonia 
and along the coasts, Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs, and 
Turks were inextricably intermingled; and the mutual 
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antagonisms of the subject races, with their irreconcil- 
able historical claims and their different stages of 
civilisation, often prevailed over their common dislike 
of the governing Turk. 

Of these grave difiSculties Gladstone took little heed. 
In regard to nationality he was, as Disraeli was not, 
responsive to the spirit of the age. Starting from a 
lively appreciation of the aspirations of unemancipated 
Italy and half-emancipated Greece, he welcomed similar 
stirrings among the Slav peoples. In later life he de- 
veloped so active a sympathy with the real or pretended 
nationalist movements in various parts of the world that 
he could recognise a ‘ people rightly struggling to be 
free ^ even in the dervish fanatics of the Sudan. In the 
present case he had the insight to discern the makings 
of a nation in downtrodden Bulgaria. He was ready 
even to accept and applaud invading Russian armies 
as fitting liberators of the Christian subjects of Turkey. 

But what claim had Russia to pose as a crusader in 
the cause of humanity ? Did Christian Russia compare 
so very favourably with Mohammedan Turkey? She had 
indeed recently emancipated her serfs, but she had done 
little else to raise her backward peoples in the social 
scale; and the knout and Siberia were among her ordinary 
instruments of government. Poland was a warning as 
to her treatment of a subject nationality; for merciless- 
ness and outrage the Cossacks had already acquired in 
her Asian wars a terrible reputation which the deeds 
of the Bashi-bazouks by no means obliterated. These 
were not reflections that Beaconsfield and his colleagues 
could utter in public about a professedly friendly country; 
but they had a large share in determining their policy, 
and, after a while, in steadying the country. 

In July, 1875, the torch was applied to the com- 
bustible elements in the Turkish Empire by a partial 
revolt in Herzegovina, which did not appear at first to 
have more than local consequence. But such was the 
inefficiency of Turkish administration that the Porte 
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was unable to cope, in an outlying province, with even 
so paltry a disturbance as this; and the fire, as the autumn 
advanced, spread till it embraced the whole of Bosnia as 
well as Herzegovina. Disraeli was anxious from the first, 
especially as the attitude of Austria, the neighbouring 
Great Power to the disturbed countries, with many Slav 
subjects of its own, was ambiguous. He desired that 
Turkey should herself deal with the situation, free from 
outside interference; and only consented reluctantly, as 
the revolt spread, to joint mediation by the consuls of 
the Great Powers on the spot. ‘ There is no alternative,’ 
he telegraphed to Derby from Weston on August 24; 

' but I don’t like it.’ Subsequent reflection confirmed 
him in this opinion. He wrote to Derby on June 13, 
1876: ‘The fact is, the original interference by the 
consuls was premature, and all the subsequent failures 
have been the consequence of that unripe interference.* 
Nothing, as might be expected, came of the consular 
efforts, save a profusion of paper promises by the Porte; 
and the insurgents continued to defeat the inadequate 
forces sent against them. 


To Lady Bradford. 

Hxtghenden Manor, Aug. 20, 1875. — . . . The affairs in 
European Turkey are anxious: I had four telegrams this 
morning. I do not think, however, matters are as serious 
as the newspapers make out. Now that Parliament is up, 
they want a sensation subject, and a little stock-jobbing is 
always welcome. 

The moment I heard of the outbreak at all making head 
(I think it was the day before I went to Osborne; yes, the 
day of the last Cabinet and before the Fish Dinner) I con- 
ferred with Derby, and telegraphed to our Minister at Vienna 
to see Andrassy instantly and ascertain, if possible, his real 
wishes. Nothmg cd. be more satisfactory than his reply, 
and if we were dealing with any one but the Turks, the 
failure of the insurrection wd. not only be certain, but 
immediate. If Austria is really neutral, or, as she professes, 
amious to assist Turkey, it ought not to last, but the want 
of energy at Constantinople is superhuman. Tho’ ruined in 
their finance, we have been always told that the Turks had, 
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at least, created an army and a fleet, and botii of a high class ; 
but I only hear, after repeated appeals, from our Ambassador, 
that they have scraped together less than 2,000 men, and 
are sending them in slow-sailing merchant transports. They 
cd. not reach the scene of war, were it not for Austria, , . . 

To Anne Lady Ghester’field. 

Hughenben Manor, Aug, 21. — . . . This dreadful Herze- 
govina affair, wh. had there been common energy, or perhaps 
pocket-money even, among the Turks, might have been 
settled in a week. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Brbtby Park, Aug. [Sept] 6. — . . . The Herz. affair, 
and Danubian politics in general, are in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state. Andrassy is quite undecided, or playing a double 
game : perhaps both. 

It is curious, but since the fall of Eranoe, who used to give 
us so much alarm and so much trouble, the conduct of foreign 
affairs for England has become infinitely more difficult. 
There is no balance, and unless we go out of our way to act 
with the three Northern Powers, they can act without us, 
wh. is not agreeable for a State like England. Nor do I see, 
as I have told you before, any prospect of the revival of 
France as a military puissance. She is more likely to be 
partitioned than to conquer Europe again. 

When I entered political life, there were three Great Powers 
in danger — the Grand Signior of the Ottomans, the Pope of 
Rome, and the Lord Mayor of London. The last will survive 
a long time: but the fall of France has destroyed the Pope, 
and will, ultimately, drive the Turk from Europe. . . . 

10, Downing Street, Sept. 10, — . . . It is a strange thing 
that, at this moment, when so much is at stake, there is not 
a single Ambassador in England, and throughout the whole 
of the Danubian troubles, not one of Her Majesty^s Ambas- 
sadors has been at his post. Sir A. Buchanan returned to 
Vienna only two days: the rest are at God knows what waters 
— ^probably Lethe. . . . 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Friday [Oct. 1], — . . . Ct. 
Andrassy says that, had it not been for The Times leaders, 
Herz. wd. have been settled. They think they indicate the 
English policy ! They indicate the policy of stock-jobbers 
and idiots. 

Fancy autonomy for Bosnia, with a mixed population: 
autonomy for Ireland wd. be less absurd, for there are more 
Turks in proportion to Xtians in Bosnia than Ulster v. the 
three other provinces. . . . 
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The mixture of population and of creeds in these 
provinces rendered the problem, as Disraeli wrote, a 
most perplexing one. No part of the Balkan peninsula 
except Stamboul itself was more Turkish. Not only 
were there the customary horde of Turkish officials, 
but the owners of the soil, though Slav by race, were 
Moslems in religion and Turkish in political feeling. At 
the time of the Turkish conquest their ancestors, to save 
their property and privileges, ‘ abandoned their faith 
and embraced Mohammedanism, not only with discretion, 
but with zeal.^^ Out of a population of some 1,100,000 
nearly 400,000 seem to have been Mohammedans; and 
among the remainder, the Christian Slav population, the 
bulk of whom were peasants, there was an acute religious 
division, a quarter being Roman Catholics, and threes 
quarters belonging to the Orthodox Church. It was not 
a hopeful field for an experiment in autonomy. 

Even the feeble efforts which the Porte had made to 
grapple with the insurrection had overtaxed finances 
weakened by a persistent course of misgovernment; and 
in October the situation was rendered immensely more 
complex and difficult by the Sultan’s announcement that 
he could no longer pay the full interest on the public 
debt. Disraeli began to realise that the Eastern Question 
was reopened and that his opportunity in foreign affaics 
had come; and he girded up his loins to play, as the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, a chief part on the international 
stage. 

To Lady Bradford, 

2, Whitehall Gahbexs, Nov, 3, 1875. — . . . Matters are 
large and pressing. Five weeks ago Russia, and indeed all 
the Great Powers, agreed ‘ the Herz. question was settled.’ 
The Prince of Servia changed his Ministry, at their dictation, 
to ensure that result. But this extraordinary, and quite 
unforeseen, bankruptcy of the Porte has set everything again 
in flame, and I really believe ‘ the Eastern Question,’ that 
has haunted Europe for a century, and wh. I thought the 
Crimean War had adjourned for half another, will fall to 
my lot to encounter — dare I say to settle ? 

^ Marriott’s Eastern Qtiestim, p. 282 , 
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Eortunately E.. Bourke, Und.-Secy. for For, Affairs, is in 
town, and he comes and works with me.^ I find him most 
intelligent, extremely well informed, and if not up in every- 
thing, knowing how to set about getting what is wanted. 

I have seen the Ambassadors : they know nothing, and flatter 
themselves that I believe they exercise only a wise reserve. 
The fact is their Governments don’t inform them, and these 
Governments themselves are very puzzled. Beust is fantas- 
tical and dreamy, and keeps saying ‘ my only, and last, 
instructions from Andrassy were to co-operate with you.’ 

I know privately that Amdrassy changes his mind every 
week or day, and has half a doz. intrigues at work, wh. will 
defeat each other. As for the charming Schou[valoff], I 
am perfectly convinced that, instead of being a deep and 
ruse diplomat, he does not know the A.B.C. of his business, 
and is perfectly sincere in his frequent asseverations to that 
effect! 

But the most amusing thing is the mystery of that tall 
Munster, while a confiifl. despatch from Odo Bussell this 
morning informs us that Bismarck remains in sullen solitude, 
and will see no one, or write or speak. The Emperor is so 
afraid of him that he dare not remonstrate with him ; the 
Crown Prince has given up speaking to him on public matters, 
from pure weariness, while the great mass of the Court officials 
only dare mention the ineffable name in a whisper, and then 
look round, tho’ Bis. is 100 miles away. The truth is, I 
have no doubt, he is watching for some misunderstanding 
betn. Russia and Austria, and then he will be communicative 
enough. . . . 

Nov. 4, pt. 6 p.m. — . . . Ld. Derby arrived last night 
at five o’ck., and came on to me immediately. He was 
with me two hours. We resolved not to bring the Turkish 
affairs at present before the Cabinet, but conduct them 
together. 

The Cab. to-day was entirely on the Admy. scrapes.^ I 
am satisfied with what we have done. . . . 

At three o’ck. the Edng of Denmark came, and paid me 
a visit. It was rather inopportune, as I was rather tired 
and had to see Lord Saly . at four o’ck. on the affairs of Central 
Asia. . .. . 

Ld. Salisbury has just gone. And we have agreed to do, 
with respect to Central Asia, exactly as Lord Derby and 
myself had previously agreed to do about Turkey. 

1 Derby was at Knowsley, and Disraeli was seeing the foreign diplomatists, 
and dealing with urgent telegrams, on his behalL 

^ See VoL V., pp. 396-398. 
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To Queen Victoria. 

Nov. 6, 1875. — . . . Affairs in European Turkey, and in 
Central Asia, require constant thought and vigilance, but 
Mr. Disraeli has able colleagues in these matters, and thinks 
he knows well the tone which your Majesty would expect, 
and approve, that your Ministers should adopt. On Lord 
Mayor’s Day Mr. Disraeli must say something, that will give 
the note of your Majesty’s policy on these great matters. 
He will be cautious — ^but not timid. . . . 

What Disraeli said at Guildhall was that, now that the 
financial catastrophe in Turkey had revived the struggle 
in Bosnia, it could not be denied that circumstances 
were critical. The Great Powers immediately interested, 
however, had exercised, and he believed would continue 
to exercise, a wise forbearance; and he was therefore 
convinced that peace would be maintained and the 
public opinion of Europe satisfied. But he significantly 
added that, though the interests of the Imperial Powers 
in this question were more direct, they were not more 
considerable than those of Great Britain; and ‘ those to 
whom the conduct of your affairs is now entrusted are 
deeply conscious of the nature and magnitude of those 
British interests, and those British interests they are 
resolved to guard and maintain/ The speech was well 
received at home and abroad. 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gabdexs, Nov. 10, 1875. — . . . I think 
yesterday was very successful ; at least everyone seems to 
think so. I had a great reception, and spoke pretty well. 
Wonderful how one can speak at all, after sitting for hours 
in a great glaring hall, amid the wassailing of a 1,000 guests, 
and seated between existing and ex-Lady Mayoresses ! . . . 

Nov. 13. — . . . You will be glad to hear that the Guildhall 
speech really effected all my purpose, and has been hailed 
by all parties: in short by the country. 

In the hunting field yesterday — ^Vale of Aylesbury — the 
great Mr. Horsman, my ‘ superior person,’ who always decries 
everything and everybody, gave it as his opinion that ‘it 
was the greatest speech since Mr. Pitt.’ But after all, what 
is to come ? My speech is only ^oint de jour : the day has 
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hardly broken, and we shall probably have a flaming san 
and a sultry sky. I hope our sixty years of peace have not 
been a Capua to us, and that the English people have yet 
some spirit. ‘ Live in a blaze and in a blaze expire !’ wd. 
content me, but I won’t be snuffed out. . . . 

This Guildhall speech deserves especial attention. 
Disraeli, as we have seen, based the whole of his Near 
Eastern policy on the Treaty of Paris as modified by the 
Treaty of London; an absolutely impregnable position 
from the diplomatic standpoint. Now the history of 
both instruments shows that, internationally, this 
country, owing to her undoubted interests, had con- 
stantly asserted, and had been as constantly conceded, 
a powerful voice in any modification of the Eastern 
settlement. Yet when the question was reopened in 
1875, the three Imperial Powers, Russia, Austria, and 
Germany — two of them, certainly, Turkey’s nearest 
neighbours, and the third the dominant State in Europe 
— assumed from the first the right to take the lead in 
shaping European policy, in drafting international in- 
struments. Neither Austria nor Prussia had fought when 
the matter was last brought, in the Crimean War, to the 
decision of arms, but Austria, though deeply interested, 
had then played an ambiguous, and Prussia an indifferent 
(or possibly treacherous) part. Nevertheless, these two 
Powers now affected to be the natural representatives, 
over against Russia, of the interests of Europe and 
of Turkey; not seeking, until after they had formu- 
lated their conclusions, for the adhesion of Prance, 
England, and Italy, who had poured out blood and 
treasure in the cause. It was, perhaps, reasonable to 
assume that Italy, whose participation in the Crimean 
War had been an astute move by Cavour to forward the 
unity of his country, had lost interest in the Eastern 
Question since that unity had been achieved; and un- 
fortunately Prance, owing to the events of 1870 and 
1871, was in no position to assert a claim to a leading 
voice. But the isregard of England was flagrant, and 
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showed how, after a five years’ experience of Gladstone, 
the estimate of her international weight had declined. 
Disraeli was not the man to put up with slighting treat- 
ment for his country; especially in a matter which, in his 
judgment, was of vital concern to her. 

The Imperial Powers paid no attention this winter to 
Disraeli’s hint that Great Britain’s interests in the solution 
of the Eastern Question were as considerable as theirs. 
They had, as he admitted, a more ‘ immediate’ and ‘ direct ’ 
interest; and, in view of the spread of the revolt and the 
increasing unrest in the neighbouring Slav provinces of 
Turkey, they consulted together, and made the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, Count Andrassy, the mouthpiece of their 
demands on the Porte. The Andrassy note pressed upon 
the Sultan a series of reforms, some of which he had already 
promised on paper to grant and of which others were, 
as a rule, in themselves desirable, and urged their im- 
mediate concession in act; otherwise the Powers could 
not continue to assist in the pacification of the disturbed 
districts. The note was despatched on December 30 to 
France, Italy, and Great Britain, with a request for their 
adherence. That adherence Disraeli hesitated to give. 

To Lord Derby. 

[Telegram.) Hxjghenden, Jan. 9, 1876. 2.15. — Three 

considerations first strike me — 

Firstly. Is Austria justified in sending a note advising 
measures which the Porte has, generally speaking, announced, 
with the exception of one or two points which are extremely 
vague, and which, so far as they are intelligible, would appear 
to be erroneous in principle and pernicious in practice ? 

Secondly. This would seem an act of imbecility or of 
treachery. It may begin in one and end in the other. In 
all probability it will have no effect upon existing circum- 
stances; then Austria and Russia, who probably contemplate 
an ulterior policy or should do so, will turn round upon the 
other Powers and say, "The advice you gave has been rejected, 
you are bound to see that it is carried into effect.’ 

Thirdly. Whether in the advice which we are asked to 
give Turkey, we are not committing ourselves to principles 
which are, or which may be soon, matter of controversy in 
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our own country: for instance, the apportionment of local 
taxation to local purposes and the right of the peasantry to 
the' soil. 

These are three suggestions which occur to me, which 
should make us hesitate, but there are others. . . . 

Qonfideniial. {Same day.) I sent you, this morning, a 
figui'ed telegram, conve 3 ung some of my impressions respect- 
ing the Austrian note. ... I cannot resist expressing to 
you, by letter as well, my strong conviction, that we should 
pause before assenting to the Austrian proposal. 

You know how great is my confidence in your judgment, 
and, therefore, you can better appreciate the hesitation wh. 

I feel in difiering from the course wh. you recommend. 

I think it will land us in a false position, and it would be 
preferable to appear isolated, wh. I usually deprecate, than, 
for the sake of a simulated union, wh. will not last many 
months, embarrass ourselves, when independent action may 
be necessary. 

In declining to identify ourselves, as requested, with the 
note, is it necessary to appear as Turkish, or more Turkish, 
than the Turks ? Could we not devise a course wh. might 
avoid that ? 

P.S . — 1 forgot to say, that the Great Lady wishes to see 
you, whom she rarely sees, Ts this a complaint or a compli- 
ment ? 

Disraeli’s hesitations were overcome, not by Derby’s 
arguments, but by the direct request of the Porte, eager 
no doubt to agree with its adversaries quickly, and also 
glad to have a sincere friend to its independence and 
integrity sitting on the European Areopagus assembled 
for its reform. 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Jan. 18. — . . . Our delay so 
alarmed Austria, who is afraid of Hungary, that Andrassy 
had offered all sorts of concessions to the Porte, provided the 
Porte wd. signify to England that the Porte wished us to join 
the other Powers. And, the day I was with D[erby], he 
expected this: and Isure enough, yesterday Musurus brought 
it. We can’t be more Turkish than the Sultan — plus Arohe 
que VArdbie. 

I think they have only postponed the crisis ; wh. will happen 
in spring, I fancy. . . . 

The Government, accordingly, in the words put into 
Her Majesty’s mouth at the opening of Parliament in 
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1876, considered it to be their duty * not to stand aloof ’ 
from the action of the Imperial Powers ; but they made 
it clear that, if they ' joined in urging on the Sultan the 
expediency of adopting such measures of administrative 
reform as may remove all reasonable cause of discontent 
on the part of his Christian subjects/ they intended to 
' respect the independence of the Porte/ There was a 
general acceptance of the policy; but public opinion was 
as yet apathetic on the Turkish question, being concen- 
trated on the Suez Canal purchase, the Anti-Slavery 
Circular, the Prince’s Indian tour, and the augmenta- 
tion of the Eoyal Title. A valuable memorandum^ by 
Northcote on the Eastern Question shows the views 
expressed in Parliament by the leaders of Opposition. 

Parliament approved our course, Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington seeming a little jealous of our following the lead 
of Austria, and putting in a word on behalf of the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire,’ Gladstone, on the other 
hand, cordially approving our acting with the other Powers, 
and expressing his hope that we were going seriously to press 
for Turkish reforms. I remember Disraeli’s wondering what 
he meant by his rather curious speech, which at the moment 
seemed somewhat uncalled for; but it is worth looking back 
to as containing the germ of much that he has said since. 

The acceptance by the Powers of the Andrassy note , 
gave diplomacy a respite. The Porte, as usual, was 
profuse in promises; time must be given to see the out- 
come. In the interval of waiting, Bismarck, conscious 
of the entry of a disregarded Power into the diplomatic 
arena, made overtures to England for common action. 
After the threat to Prance in the preceding spring his 
proposals were naturally regarded with caution. 

Lord Derby to Queen Victoria, 

Feh, 10. — ^Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to 
your Majesty that he has received your Majesty’s letter 

1 Several extracts from this memorandum, written after the close of the 
1874-1880 Government, were printed in Chapter 14 of Andrew Lang’s 
Life of Sir Stafford NortJicote, published in 1890. Lord Iddesleigh has 
Idn^y sanctioned the use of further passages, which it would have been 
indiscreet to make public a generation ago. 
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on the subject of the wish expressed by Prince Bismarck for 
free and unreserved interchange of ideas on Eastern affairs. 

Lord Derby respectfully ventures to agree in the viev 
taken by your Majesty of this offer: that it is one to be 
accepted, as the assistance of Prince Bismarck in canying 
into effect English views on Eastern subjects might under 
certain circumstances be of incalculable value. 

Lord Derby accordingly proposes to meet Prince Bismarck’s 
overtures in the same spirit of cordial friendship between the 
two Governments in which they seem to be made. He must, 
however, bear in mind that more may be intended by this 
communication than meets the eye. He cannot possess 
implicit confidence in Prince Bismarck’s desire of peace, 
remembering the events of last spring. And he would like 
to see more clearly than he does what assistance England is 
expected to give in return for that which is offered. 

. These necessary reservations need not, however, interfere 
with the reception of Prince Bismarck’s proposal. If sincere, 
it cannot be too cordially met: if designs are kept m the 
background which may not be compatible with English 
interests, they will be most easily discovered by an apparent 
absence of all suspicion. 

To Lord Derby* 

2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W., Feb, 15, ’76.— I will not 
return the drt. despatch to Mr. V. Lister, but to yourself. 

After reading it several times, I have not altered a word 
of yr. composition, for I find it is something that is wanting, 
not what is present, that jars a little on me. It ends with 
a matter of detail instead of closing with the chief theme, so 
that the effect is rather chilling. 

You have to deal with a man who is dangerous, but who 
is sincere; and who will act straightforwardly with an English 
Minis ter whose sense of honor he appreciates; a man, too, 
very sensitive and impulsive. 

The step he is now taking is one wh., I believe, he has long 
and often meditated, but he was piqued by our doctrinaire 
non-intervention, and all that. 

I send a sketch of a concluding paragraph wh. you can 
adopt or alter, as you like. 

[Sketch of concluding Parag.] 

In conveying to you these remarks, I would, however, 
observe, that, tho’ the fall of Count Andrassy and some other 
contingencies wh. I need not now dwell on, might be events, 
the tendency of which would certainly not be favorable to 
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the maintenance of peace, still, if a concerted action on public 
affairs between Germany and England be established, as 
intimated by Prince Bismarck, and wh. wd. meet the views 
of H.M. Government and, as I believe, would be responded 
to by the feelings and convictions of both countries,^ the 
chances of so great a calamity as a general, or even consider- 
able, war would, in my opinion, be infinitely reduced. 

From Lord Derby. 

Private. F. 0. F[e&.] 15, ’76. — I like your paragraph very 
well, but with your consent would prefer to make it, or 
the substance of it, into a separate draft. The draft sent 
to you was never intended as an answer to Bismarck’s over- 
tures, which I reserved until I could get from Russell an 
answer to questions put to him in a private letter, these 
questions being what you and I agreed upon. 

The draft I sent you is a mere record of a conversation 
which took place, and which I thought it as well to set down. 
If you will let that go as it stands, I will supplement it in 
the way you suggest. 

Even when drafted according to Disraeli’s suggestions, 
Derby’s reply to Bismarck’s overtures did not prove 
to be sufficiently encouraging to detach the German 
Chancellor from his co-operation with Gortchakoff and 
Andrassy; and the Imperial Powers continued on their 
own way without taking any special account of this 
country. The Andrassy note produced as little effect 
as the consular intervention of the autumn. The revolt 
continued to spread; Serbia and Montenegro prepared to 
support their Slav brethren; and the situation was made 
more acute by the murder, early in May, of the French 
and German consuls at Salonika by Mohammedan rioters. 
These events moved Bismarck, Gortchakoff, and Andrassy 
to meet again, and draw up, mainly under Russian 
inspiration, fresh proposals at Berlin; while France and 
Germany sent ships of war to Salonika in order to exact 
punishment, and to secure their interests in the future. 

To Lord Derby. 

Gonptential. Huohenden Manor, April 19, 1876. — . . . I 
say nothing about Turkish affairs. You are a younger man 
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than yr. friend and correspondent, and will have eno’ to 
do for the rest of yr. life in these matters. 

April 20. — . . . Altho’ I am not very surprised at the 
position of Turkish afiairs, I confess there is something 
cynical about Gortchakoff’s treatment, wh. I think is not 
exactly respectful to us, after his representations. But vdth no 
Russian Ambassador here, and a mere Polonius at St. Peters- 
burg, it is difficult to ascertain with precision the situation. 

The illimitable trust wh. all the Great Powers have in 
Andrassy, while, apparently, they do everything to counteract 
his efforts, would be amusing were it not so dangerous. . . . 

May 8. — . . . It appears to me, that we are hardly taking 
as much advantage as we might of Bismarck’s original over- 
ture to us. Odo writes, as if it were something that had 
happened in a dream. 

We ought to have revived the feeling previous to the 
arrival of Gortohakoff and the Austrian, so that Bismarck 
shd. take no step with[ou]t apprising and consulting us. 

If the projected understanding between Germany and us 
is only a mirage, the sooner we ascertain that the better, 

Qon-fidential. W[HrrEHALL] G^arden-s], May 15, — 1 must, I 
am sorry to say, again complain of the want of order and 
discipline in your office. 

The Queen sent to me twice on Saturday to enquire, whether 
there was news from Berlin, and wrote to me on her point 
of departure, requesting that I wd. forward the expected 
information immediately. 

I did not go to the German Embassy on Saturday, but I 
have since heard, that the communication made to the 
excluded Ambassadors was generally known there. 

Nothing had reached me, and on Sunday morning, when 
the messenger went to Windsor, I had to ii^orm the Queen 
that Her Majy’s Govt, knew nothing. 

At one o’ck. I received Odo Russell’s tel., wh. left Berlin 
at 5 o’ ok. on Saturday, and wh. ought to have been here 
before you left town ! 

I sent instantly to the ‘ Resident Clerk ’ for an explanation, 
and with an enquiry (to have in writing) at what hour the 
Berlin tel. reached him. The ‘ Resident Clerk ’ was not in 
residence ! 

I believe yr. office is very badly managed — the clerks 
attend there later, than any other public office, witht. the 
excuse of being worked at night as they were by Palmn.^ 

1 There seems to be no doubt that the Foreign Office was at this period 
understaffed, so that at times of crisis the Permanent XJnder-Seoretary of 
State and the clerks in the political departments were overworked. The 
staff was, accordingly, shortly afterwards enlarged. 
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It is only a default at a most critical moment like the 
present, that the negligence becomes insufferable — and so one 
complains. I say nothing here of the contents of the tel., 
respecting wh. we can confer when you like. 

The Queen complains that she never receives tels. direct; 
only in a bag when they are stale. 

The Berlin memorandum, which reached Disraeli in 
the manner described in the last letter, contained pro- 
posals considerably in advance of the Andrassy note. 
An armistice of two months was to be insisted on, during 
which terms should be discussed between the Porte and 
the insurgents on the following basis: materials to be 
furnished by the Porte for the reconstruction of houses 
and churches destroyed; rehef to be distributed in con- 
sultation with a mixed Commission representing both 
Christians and Mussulmans; Turkish troops to be con- 
centrated, to avoid collisions; Christians as well as 
Mussulmans to retain arms; the consuls or delegates of 
the Powers to preside over the application of reforms. 
The importance of the memorandum, however, lay, not 
so much in these detailed suggestions, as in its conclusion 
that, if the armistice expired without the objects of the 
Powers being obtained, it would be necessary to reinforce 
diplomatic action by ‘ efficacious * measures. To Disraeli 
the detailed proposals appeared to be impracticable or 
injudicious, and the final threat, in which he recog- 
nised the hand of Russia, incompatible with the 
British policy of maintaining the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey. He resented, moreover, on his 
country’s behalf, the peremptory demand for immediate 
adhesion to proposals from the framing of which Great 
Britain had been excluded. He drafted a note embody- 
ing his views, and read it to the Cabinet on Tuesday, 
May 16 . His manner, Northcote says, was of ^ unusual 
solemnity,’ and he spoke of the question as by far the 
most important that had come before the Cabinet since 
its formation. This was the note: 

Most Confidential 10, Dowiung St., May 16, 1876. — 
Mr. Disraeli fears, that we are being drawn, step by step, 
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into participating in a scheme, which must end very soon in 
the disintegration of Turkey. 

Though we may not be able to resist the decision of the 
three Military Empires, he does not think that we ought to 
sanction, or approve, their proposals. 

It is almost a mockery for them to talk of a desire, that 
the Powers should ‘ act in concert ’ and then exclude France, 
Italy, and England from their deliberations, and ask us by 
telegraph to say yes or no to propositions, which we have 
never heard discussed. 

Moreover it is asking us to sanction them in putting a 
knife to the throat of Turkey, whether we like it or not. 

Although the three Northern Powers have acted in a 
somewhat similar way twice during the last eight months, 
we had upon those two occasions no great difdculty in j oining 
them, as we were asked to do so by the Porte. 

Can we expect Turkey to make us the same request now ? 
Mr. Disraeli thinks not, and that it would be impolitic for 
us to agree if she did, and for these five principal reasons : 

(1) He believes it is impossible for the Sultan to reconstruct 
the houses and churches of the insurgents, or to find food 
for the refugees. 

(2) The distribution of relief by means of such a Com- 
mission as that proposed, would be a huge system of indis- 
criminate almsgiving, totally beyond the power of the Porte 
to effect, and utterly demoralising to any country. 

(3) The concentration of troops in certain places would be 
delivering up the whole country to anarchy, particularly 
when the insurgents are to retain their arms. 

(4) The ‘ consular supervision ’ would reduce the authority 
of the Sifitan to a nullity; and, without a force to support ib, 
supervision would be impossible. 

(5) The hope of restoring tranquillity by these means being, 
in Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, groundless, we should then be asked 
to ‘join in taking more efiS.cacious measures in the interests 
of peace,’ which, it is supposed, means taking more efficacious 
measures to break up the Empire. 

In Mr. Disraeli’s opinion it would be far better for Turkey 
to give up Bosnia and Herzegovina altogether, as Austria 
gave up Italy, than to acquiesce in the new proposals, and 
it would also be better for us that she should do so, than adopt 
the alternative now offered. 

He would say, if Turkey agrees, we are ready to recom- 
mend an armistice and a European Conference based upon 
the territorial status quo* 

One word as to the first part of the project which was not 
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even alluded to in the telegram from Berlin. He thinks that 
we ought to take care that neither we, nor any other Power, 
send , ships of war to Constantinople on the pretence of 
protecting the Christians. 

But above all it is taking a leap in the dark to act in this 
matter before we know what Turkey herself thinks^ of the 
new programme, and it would seem that we may fairly tell 
the three Northern Powers that a general concert cannot be 
attained by the course they are adopting. 

The Cabinet came to a unanimous decision not to 
adhere to the Berlin proposals; and telegrams to this 
effect were immediately despatched to the Ambassadors 
abroad. In one respect the policy recommended by 
Disraeli to his colleagues was almost immediately modified. 
Lest the fanaticism, which had broken out at Salonika, 
should spread to Constantinople, the British fieet was 
ordered on May 24, not indeed to Constantinople, but 
to Besika Bay, just outside the Dardanelles, as a measure 
of precaution. The orders were given on representations 
received from the diplomatic body at Constantinople, 
and other nations took similar action. 

Gladstone and others have maintained that the refusal 
to adopt the Berlin memorandum was the initial mistake 
of the Government; that it broke up the Concert of 
Europe, and encouraged the Porte to rely on the support 
of Great Britain against pressure from the Powers on 
behalf of the oppressed Christian nationalities. If so, 
hardly anyone in England except Gladstone himself 
objected to it at the time. The action of the Govern- 
ment was accepted as a prudent and dignified course by 
the country and by the leaders of Opposition. Harting- 
ton, as already noted, said on June 9, ‘ I do not believe 
there exists in the country any distrust of the proceedings 
of Her Majesty’s Government.’ And Granville not only 
expressed, on June 26, provisional approval of the non- 
adherence to the Berlin memorandum, but also, after 
two months’ reflection, said on July 31, the <kiy on 
which Gladstone attacked Ministers in the House of 
Commons on this very point : ‘ I agree that it would not 
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have been wise to accede to that document. ... As a 
whole it was not acceptable.’ The only question that 
was raised here at the time — and it was raised both in 
Cabinet and in Parliament — was whether it would not 
have been advisable for England to put forward an 
alternative, or at least to have advocated the calling of 
a Conference or Congress. The idea of a Conference was 
constantly before Disraeli’s mind, to be convened at the 
proper moment. When it was suggested before the end 
of May by the Queen, who was at first uneasy about the 
rejection of the memorandum, he replied that the idea 
was excellent but premature. ^ There has been a full 
meal, and a little digestion is required.’ As to alternative 
proposals generally, there was force in his argument in 
Parliament on July 31, that there would have been little 
chance of their acceptance by three Grreat Powers who 
had just given all their intelligence and influence to the 
production of their own scheme for settlement 

Their self-love, their just pride, their somewhat mortified 
feeling at the course which we had taken, all would have 
impelled them to reject our proposition. And my own 
opinion is that it is not a wise thing for a country, and a 
country like England, to make proposals which it has not 
the means of carrying into eflect, and to sketch a policy, 
which is never difficult to do, but which a country like tins 
ought certainly not to entertain unless it entertained it in 
a serious, practical, and determined manner. 

But, if no serious objection was raised at home to 
Disraeli’s policy, undoubtedly England’s refusal to 
endorse the Berlin memorandum surprised and disturbed 
the European chanceries, accustomed as they had become 
to take their cue from Bismarck. France and Italy, who 
had themselves hastened to accept, forwarded remon- 
strances. Lord Odo Russell telegraphed from Berlin that 
the refusal would have ‘ serious consequences,’ and followed 
up his telegram by letters to the same effect. Disraeli 
was not impressed. ‘ Whatever is done now,’ he wrote 
to Derby on May 18, ‘ the consequences will probably be 
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serious.’ And on May 29, ‘I do not like Lord Odo’s 
letter, or anything, so far as I can gather, he has done. 
He was not originally justified in offering his personal 
opinion, that our Government would accept the Russian 
note — an unheard-of step ! . . . He does not seem even 
now to comprehend the situation. I have myself no 
doubt that, it we are stiff, we shall gain all our points, 
because no one is really adverse to them, except Russia.’ 

The immediate course of events seemed to justify 
Disraeli’s confidence. The Sultan Abdul Aziz, whose 
half-insane extravagance had been largely responsible 
for Turkey’s internal and external difficulties, was deposed 
on May 29 by a palace revolution in favour of his nephew 
Murad; a deposition followed by the expected, if not 
arranged, suicide. As the coztp itat had been, in great 
part, the work of Midhat Pasha, who had a programme 
of constitutional reform and of friendly co-operation 
with foreign Powers, and especially with England, and as 
the new Sultan made similar professions, there was little 
difficulty in persuading the three Empires to withdraw 
the memorandum. Disraeli was accordingly able to 
announce in the House of Commons on June 9, ‘ There 
is a complete understanding between us and the Great 
Powers that there should be no undue pressure put upon 
the new Sovereign of Turkey; that he and his counsellors 
should have time to mature their measures.’ All the 
Powers, he added, were agreed in affording the new 
Sultan immediate recognition. In fact, England’s isola- 
tion was over; her policy had prevailed. ‘ Derby gets 
much credit, but he has needed pressure,’ wrote Hardy 
in his diary for June 9. ‘ Disraeli has really been the 

mainspring.’ 

Disraeli’s letters, just before and after the cowp 
at Constantinople, show the anxieties which weighed 
upon him, owing to the disorders in Turkey, Russia’s 
suspicious policy, and the presence in Turkish waters 
of British and foreign ships of war. He never forgot 
how a policy of drift landed us in the Crimean War, «ritl 
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determined that we should preserve a clear and straight 
course now. ‘ Whatever happens/ he wrote to Lady 
Chesterfield on May 29, ‘we shall certainly not drift 
into war, but go to war, if we do, because we intend it, 
and have a purpose which we mean to accomplish. I 
hope, however, Eussia, at the bottom of the whole affair, 
will be sensible, and then we shall have peace/ 

To Lord Derby, 

2, Whitehall GAEDBisrs, S.W., May 25, ’76. — ^As the 
Ambassador^ and Admiral^ have come together naturally, 
without any intimation from us, I think we had better wait 
and learn the results of this spontaneous conference before 
we trouble them any further. 

I am well satisfied with what we have done since Monday^ — 
and so far as I can judge, or learn, public opinion ratifies 
our course. 

10, D. S., May 28. — . . . We must remember what is taking 
place in the Turkish waters is unprecedented. All the navies 
of Europe assembled: two of Powers never before known, 
and England with a novel force which she has never tried 
in battle; while at Constantinople itself there is in numbers 
a formidable fleet, but without ammunition and without 
crews. 

These Turkish waters have been the frequent scene of 
co'W'ps de main. Even in our own time, among others, we 
have the abduction of the fleet by Egypt, Unkiar Skelessi, 
and Sinope. 

The Turkish fleet is at present, in everybody's mind, a 
prize the possession of which may influence the fate of nations. 
The imminent danger — i.e,, a few weeks ago — ^wasin my opinion 
from the side of the Bosphorus. Had Ignatieff succeeded 
in inducing the frightened Sultan to admit a Russian garrison 
and place his fleet under the guardianship of Russia, the 
difficulties would have been great. It is to be hoped that 
the personal influence of our Ambassador acting on changed 
circumstances may prevent any repetition of such efforts, if, 
as is believed, they were ever made. 

The danger from the Dardanelles is of another kind. The 
Treaty of 1841 must not be violated. That should be a 
cardinal principle with us. But, if violated, there is but 
little compensation to be found in the consciousness that we 
have made a protest. 

1 Sir Henry Elliot. 


2 Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby. 
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What if secret instructions were given to the Admiral 
that if any of the naval forces assembled propose to violate 
the Treaty of 1841 he should warn them that it must be on 
their responsibility and that he is instructed to maintain that 
Treaty by force, 1 

Before we decide on anything, it might be as well to hear 
the result of the interview between the Ambassador and the 
Admiral. After all, at a conjunctm*e like the present almost 
everything depends on the Ambassador. He must not 
depend too much on his instructions; he must rely on good 
information, on his own q^uickness of perception, resolution, 
and fertility of resource. 

May 31.— Elliot tells us nothing as to who brought all 
this^ about. It is always one man who does these things. 
It ought to have been Elliot himself, but that I fear is not 
the case. 

What will happen ? Until we know we can hardly, I fear, 
shape our course. If the Turks were to establish ‘ a Con- 
stitution,’ they would go up in the market of Europe, which 
is always liberal, and perhaps get a new loan. 

But pray think of our last conversation as to possible 
Congress. I feel convinced it is the only practical solution 
in the long run. Conference or Congress on the basis of 
status quo; admitting creation of new vassal States, but 
sine qua non, no increase of the territory of any existing 
vassal State. If Bismarck agrees to this, the affair is finished 
and for a generation. 

I am very anxious about Besika Bay and its contents. 

Instructions as I intimated mean, y6u say, ‘ war.’ 

That depends entirely on the men instructed. With a 
competent Ambassador and Admiral it should mean peace 
not war. 

The Ambassador and Admiral uirder existing circumstances 
must be in confidential communication with the other envoys 
and commanders, and it is their principal duty to make these 
colleagues aware of contingencies. 

Instructions may lead to war, but non-instructions may 
bring about catastrophes. Witness Navarino ! The circum- 
stances were very similar, and the British Admiral was left 
entirely without instructions. 

To Lady Bradford. 

HuaHENDEN MAifTOR, June 6, 1876. — . . . I can say nothing 
about affairs, wh. no one can penetrate at this moment. I 
will only say that I see not the slightest cause of regret for 

^ The coup at Constantinople. 
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the course I have taken. It requires calmness, wh. no one 
I have to deal with possesses in an eminent degree, except 
Derby, who takes things coolly enough: but I am not so 
sure of his jSrmness as of his salutary apathy. However, I 
think we shall do, and that Prince Gortchakofi has found 
out by this time that he is not always to have his own 
way. . . . 

June 7. — . . . We have not had much leisure here, for 
tels. from all quarters of the globe are showered on us, but 
one can bear it when things go well. I like the look of things, 
and shd. not be surprised if I accomplished exactly, and 
entirely, all I intended. That ought to satisfy a man. 

But the stakes are high. Generally speaking, there is no 
gambling like politics; but when you have to deal only with 
Emperors and High Chancellors, and Empires are on the 
main, the excitement, I suppose, a little increases. . . . 

Breathe nothing to any human being of my general feeling 
as to affairs, except « of course to B[radford], who is, always, 

I know, discreet. . . . 

To Lord John Manners. 

Htjghendeit Manor, June 7, ’76. — . . . It is a source of 
great satisfaction to me, that you are with the Queen at this 
trying moment. It is of the last importance, that H.M. 
should have with her a trusty counsellor and a man of the 
world, and one who possesses my entire confidence. 

I see nothing to regret in the course we have followed; 
indeed much the reverse. 

The refusal to sanction the Berlin note: the sending the 
Queen’s fleet to the Turkish waters: the friendly warning to 
the Governments of the assembled navies to remember and 
respect treaties : all this forms a policy of determination, and 
yet is consistent with a sincere love of peace, which, I believe, 
it will secure. 

I look upon the tripartite confederacy to be at an end. 
It was an unnatural alliance, and never would have occurred 
had England maintained, of late years, her just position in 
public affairs. 

I think not only peace will be maintained, but that Her 
Majesty will be restored to her due and natural influence in 
the government of the world. . . . 

In spite of Odo Russell’s forebodings, the independent 
line taken by the British Governm.ent only strengthened 
Bismarck’s respect for Disraeli and his Cabinet. 
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To Lady Bradford. 

House oe Commons, June 13, 1876. — . . . The great man 
at Berlin has completely realised my expectations. He is 
in the highest spirits and good humor. He delights in the 
whole affair, and particularly praised ‘ Disraeli’s speeches’ 
to Odo Russell, ‘ and his sending the fleet to the Dardanelles V 
and then he fell into a fit of laughing at Gortchakoff — hut I 
think I must tell you to burn this letter : at any rate, I will 
stop my pen.' 

Schou. was with Lord Derby yesterday, as I had arranged — 
and they had a very interesting conversation. I think things 
look as well as possible; but we must be prepared yet for 
stranger vicissitudes and trials of our mettle. So much the 
better ! These are politics worth managing. . . . 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, June 18. — ^It is not very easy, 
dear darling, to write letters when one’s mind is entirely 
absorbed, and with an awful weight of responsibility on one’s 
shoulders : so that Lord Derby said to me yesterday, that he 
cd. scarcely attend to general business, and really thought 
at all times of only one subject. You say ‘ everybody is at 
my feet.’ Yes ! it may be so — ^but the thing is to keep them 
there. Gortchakoff won’t give up his game easily. I see 
before me a period of great danger, agitation, and difficulty. 
I am pretty well, and i£ I cd. save myself from those terrible 
late nights in the H. of Commons shd. be able, perhaps, to 
guide the ship a little longer, . • . 

Representations were constantly reaching the Queen 
during the last week of May and the early weeks of June 
from the Emperor William, the Crown Princess, and the 
Crown Prince, to the effect that Berlin had no special 
interest in the Eastern Question, and only co-operated 
with St. Petersburg and Vienna in virtue of an agreement 
between the three Empires in 1872, under which all 
important political questions were to be discussed, as far 
as possible, d trois ; that Germany under Bismarck was 
anxious for co-operation with England; that, if England 
would give the lead, Germany would follow. Disraeli, at 
the Queen’s request, sent her this letter, describing British 
policy, to be forwarded to the Crown Prince: 
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To Queen Victoria. 

June 18, 1876. — ^Mr. Disraeli . . . has read with deep 
interest the letter of the Crown Prince. Mr. Disraeli will 
say at once, simply and clearly, that your Majesty’s Ministers 
are ready and willing to act with Prince Bismarck. They 
have endeavoured to convey that wish and resolution on 
their part frequently, and as they thought unmistakably, to 
His Highness. It is not to encourage controversy, when he 
wishes to lay the foundation of permanent and powerful co- 
operation, that Mr. Disraeli ventures to observe that, if Prince 
Bismarck is so anxious for these ends, it is to he regretted 
that he should have joined in the Berlin note without even 
stipulating that England should have a voice in the matter. 

However, this is not a reproach: only a remark. Heady 
to act with Prince Bismarck, Mr. Disraeli would observe that, 
at this particular moment, your Majesty’s Ministers have 
nothing to propose in the way of pacificatory measures. All 
have agreed that the new Sultan must have time to negotiate 
with the insurgents, and, if he fail, and they persist in con 
tinning the struggle with the avowed object of achieving 
their independence, Mr. Disraeli does not see what kind of 
mediation is possible. We can in that case only see that 
there is fair play. . . . 

Derby, a couple of days later, explained in more detail 
the policy which he and Disraeli were pursuing. The 
language in which he described the extreme difficulties 
of England's diplomatic situation recalls the terms of 
Disraeli’s letter to Lady Bradford of September 6 in the 
previous autumn.^ 

Lord Derby to General Ponsonhy. 

E. 0., June 20, 1876. — ^I quite agree — ^if I may venture to 
say so — ^in the view which Her Majesty takes of the existing 
state of things. We shall have to be on our guard against 
appearing as the supporters of Turks against Christians in 
the East. This is the danger, and neither Mr. Disraeli nor 
I are blind to it. All we have done, and all we ought to do, 
is to see fair play. We are very far from being out of the 
difficulty: indeed if the report be true that the Prince of 
Servia has asked for the Governorship of Bosnia, the real 
troubles are just about to begin. The demand is so absurd 
that it can be put forward only as an excuse for a quarrel ; 

See above, p, 13. 
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and I doubt whether even Russian influence could prevent 
war, if it were made and refused. 

I agree that we ought to have no antagonism with Russia. 
I do 'not believe the Czar or his responsible advisers desire 
to break up the Turkish Empire at present. 

But the conduct of their agents in all places is absolutely 
at variance with the language held at Petersburg: showing 
either great duplicity or great administrative weakness. I 
believe in the existence of both, but more especially of the 
latter. I am as anxious as anyone to keep well with the 
Russians, but there is no acting with people when you cannot 
feel sure that they are telling truth. 

In one word; I assent to everything contained in your 
letter, and am, and have been, endeavouring to follow the 
line which it indicates. 

But the difficulties are many: not the least being the 
impossibility of relying on any one outside England. 

Andrassy does not know his own mind for a week together. 
Bismarck wants us just now, but he is not exactly the person 
whom one can implicitly confide in: what I think of the 
Russian policy has been said above : France will do whatever 
Russia wishes. It is scarcely possible for us to be too cautious. 

The steadiness and independence of British policy 
under Disraeli and Derby, the general support it received 
at home, and the tendency of Bismarck to rally to it, 
were not without their effect on Russia, and she showed 
herself disposed to moderate, or at least minimise, her 
own designs and those of her Balkan proteges. 

To Lord Derby. 

Confidential, 2, Whitehall Gardens, June 24, ’76. — I 
met Schou. last night at dinner, and he got me in a corner 
before he went to Beust’s Ball. 

He was full of matter: clear, for him calm, and not at all 
claret-y. This is the upshot, wh. I thought you ought to 
know. 

The affairs must be settled: there must be a thoro’ good 
understanding between Eng. and Russia. The despatch 
was one of con fiance and bon vouloir. This he repeated often: 
at last, he asked me whether I did not think it so ? Obliged 
to speak, I said I cd. not doubt it, but he must admit, that 
with all its con fiance^ etc., it suggested, or proposed, a great 
deal. 

‘ Really,’ he replied, ‘ not more than, we believe, you wish 
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and is for your interest. But, if you disapprove, propose 
yourselves and we will follow you.’ 

Now this is the important part. 

‘ England is under a false impression about autonomy ; 
we do not propose, or wish, a military or political autonomy; 
only an administrative one. The Sultan may have his troops, 
his fortresses, his political officers, provided the people may 
manage their own affairs. 

‘As for Montenegro, it has got about that Kussia is in- 
triguing for a port under the pretence of increasing the 
territory of Montenegro. No such thing: we renounce the 
idea, Montenegro need have no port, only a little garden to 
grow cabbages and potatoes. We do not care for Servia as 
we do for Montenegro, but what Servia wants is not much : 
and I believe the Sultan has more than once been on the 
point of granting what they wish,’ . , . 

To Queen Victoria. 

H. OF C., June 29, ’76. — ^Mr. Disraeli • . . has the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt, forwarded by General Ponsonby, 
of the copy of a letter from H.R.H. the Princess Louis of 
Hesse, dated the 27th of June, on which Mr. Disraeli ventures 
to make one or two observations. 

With respect to the remark that His Imperial Majesty and 
Prince Gortohakoff appear surprised that England, always 
so philanthropic, has no sympathy to assist the oppressed 
Christians, Mr. Disraeli would observe that the probable 
cause of the comparative coolness of the English people, and 
certainly of your Majesty’s Government, in this respect, 
arises from the fact that they are in possession of incon 
testable evidence that the so-called insni*gents are not natives 
of any Turkish province but are simply an invasion of revo- 
lutionary bands, whose strength lay in the support afforded 
to them by Servia and Montenegro, acting on the instiga- 
tion of foreign agents and foreign committees. All this is 
evident from the report of your Majesty’s Consuls, who are, 
Mr. Disraeli believes, without exception, men whose general 
sympathies are in favor of the Christian population. With 
regard to the alleged ‘extremely anti- Russian feelings’ of 
Sir H. Elliot, your Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
appears to Mr. Disraeli to be a man of great calmness of 
judgment and feeling, and free from prejudice. Indeed for 
some time, Mr. Disraeli rather apprehended that Sir Henry 
was too much under the influence of the Russian Ambassador, 
with whom, Mr. Disraeli has heard, he was intimate and 
maintained confidential relations. . . . Mr. Disraeli trusts 
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that the despatch of Lord Derby, in reply to that of Count 
Schouvaloff, which Mr. Disraeli is at this moment revising, 
will remove any misconception from the minds of the Emperor 
and his distinguished Minister; that they will feel that their 
views are fully appreciated by your Majesty’s Government, 
and that your Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to co-operate 
with them, in every legitimate effort, not only to secure the 
peace of Europe, but to improve the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. 

If the Russian Government was ready to co-operate 
loyally with the other Powers, there was hope that the 
war which Serbia and Montenegro were threatening 
would be prevented. Even if it broke out, as Kforthcote 
wrote in his memorandum, ‘ it was pretty sure to end 
in [Servia’s] defeat if she were not secretly supported 
by a stronger Power. The great object was, therefore, 
to bring the influence of the Powers to bear on Servla to 
induce her to keep the peace.’ Disraeli was ready to 
use strong measures with this object. 

To Lord Derby. 

Gonfidential 2, Whitehall Gaedens, S.W., June 28, ’76. 
— ^If war takes place between Turkey and Servia, and the 
Porte is victorious, and seeks the legitimate consequences of 
victory, as, for example, the restoration of Belgrade, it 
shd. at once be distinctly signified to Russia, that ff Russia 
interfere under these circumstances, the position of affairs 
will be considered by England as most grave. 

Servia will not move, unless she is confident that Russia 
will step in, in case of Servia being worsted, and so save her 
from the consequences of her headstrong audacity. 

At present, it’s heads I win, tails you lose. 

If this declaration, on our part, is simultaneously accom- 
panied by a determined effort to detach Montenegro from 
Servia, war will not take place — but this decided course 
ought to be taken to-day. Even hours are precious. 

The efforts of the Powers were unsuccessful. Serbia 
declared war on Turkey on June 30 ; Montenegro followed 
on July 1. But, though there was anxiety both in the 
Ministry and in the country, the general lines of British 
policy commanded confidence abroad and at home. A 
deputation headed by Bright waited on Derby at the 
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Foreign Office on Jidy 14, and assured him that there 
was no disposition to suspect or blame the Government. 
All that was wanted was strict neutrality, except so far 
as it might be possible to interpose friendly offices to 
bring the fighting to an end — ^a policy entirely in harmony 
with Derby’s own feeling. The Government would see 
fair play, he said. ' We undertook, undoubtedly,’ he 
added, ‘.twenty years ago, to guarantee the Sick Man 
against murder, but we never undertook to guarantee 
him against suicide or sudden death.’ Disraeli’s letters 
show his confidence, coupled with his disgust at what 
he conceived to be the unjustifiable action of Serbia. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

2, Whitehall Garbehs, July 9, 1876. — . . . I am sanguine 
enough to believe that, before the month terminates, the 
infamous invasion of the Servians will have been properly 
punished. All the Great Powers, Russia included, seem 
anxious to defer to England, and something like the old days 
of our authority appear to have returned. 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, July 13. — . . . As the Emperors 
have now entirely adopted our policy of. non-interference 
and neutrality, I am in great hope that the insurrection 
may be soon subdued, and some tolerable settlement brought 
about. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, July 31. — . . . This is a terrible 
day of labor and some anxiety, as we have the Eastern debate 
to-night, and it is said that Mr. Gladstone is going to make 
one of his greatest efforts against your Majesty’s Government, 
although his party have refused to support him in a vote of 
censure. . . - 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, A 2 iy. 1. — ^Last night went off 
very well. It was to have been an adjourned debate, and 
a great attack on Ministers, but Granville and Hartington 
were too sensible to indulge Gladstone’s vagaries, and he so 
impetuous that he rose the first night, wh. gave me an oppor- 
tunity to follow him; and the affair then collapsed, as I wd. 
not, nor could not, give them another day, as they declined 
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bringing forward a vote of censure. I did not speak at all 
to my own satisfaction, wanting energy, and therefore fluency, 
and clearness and consecutiveness of ideas, but it did well 
enough, as I got out my principal thoughts, and the latter 
part, not ill- reported, will be read by the .country, I hope 
profitably. . . , 

Disraeli was justified in the satisfaction which he 
expressed about this debate on July 31 — the final debate 
of the Session upon the general Eastern policy. ‘ I have 
no desire,’ said Hartington at its close, ^ to place upon 
record any condemnation of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. I think that in the main the policy which they 
have adopted is right, although I may have had objections 
to the means they may have adopted to carry out that 
policy.’ Gladstone had been the only prominent speaker 
who was definitely hostile; and he had combined a defence 
of the Crimean War with a criticism of the rejection of the 
Berlin memorandum, and a demand for ' prompt action ’ 
which should at once preserve the territorial integrity 
of Turkey and promote the free local government of the 
subject races. The latter part of Disraeli’s reply, on 
which he rehed for the enlightenment of the country, 
was as follows : 

I believe that the Governments of Russia and Austria have 
from the first . . . sincerely and unreservedly endeavoured 
to terminate these disturbances in Turkey. They felt that 
it was their interest to do so, and they have been most anxious 
to maintain the status quo. But, unfortunately, the world 
consists not merely of Emperors and Governments, it con- 
sists also of secret societies and revolutionary committees; 
and secret societies and revolutionary committees have been 
unceasingly at work in these affairs, and they do bring about 
in an Empire like Turkey most unexpected consequences, 
which may have a most injurious effect on British 
interests. 

When we are told that we sent oiu? fleet to the Dardanelles 
in order to maintain the Turkish Empire, I deny it. . . , 
The Turkish Government were never deceived on that point. 
. . . They were told they must reform their course and 
conduct; they must fulfil their engagements and obligations; 
and that our arrival in their waters was to maintain the 
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interests of England and the British Empire, not to bolster 
up any Power that was falling into decrepitude frpm its own 
weakness. 

The Turkish Government is engaged at this moment in 
a civil war . . . ; but I cannot say that I have seen any cause 
at present why we should suddenly interfere. The right hon. 
gentleman used the expression ‘prompt interference'; but 
at the same time he tells us he has nothing himself to pro- 
pose. ... In my opinion, .it would be in the long run a 
very unsatisfactory interference if you did not know when 
you interfered what you intended, what you wished to accom- 
plish. Her Majesty’s Government have shown no disposition 
to avoid the liabilities which are attached to a great country 
like England, and which she must not shrink from. I am 
perfectly aware of our duties, not merely arising from treaties 
into wMch the country has entered, but the duties generally 
which we owe to civilisation; you cannot, however, settle 
these things by making speeches at public meetings. . . . 

We have said from the first that we were in favour of 
non-interference; we have said from the first that we should 
observe a strict neutrality if that strict neutrality were 
observed by others. There has been a difference of opinion 
between us and the other Powers ; there has been some con- 
troversy; in what has it all ended 1 It has all ended by the 
other Powers adopting our policy. . . . When I am told 
by the right hon. gentleman that we have lost our position 
in the European Concert, I am bound to say that is not 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government. I believe the 
other Powers are most ready and prepared to act with 
us* • • • 

The course which we have taken is the one which we believe 
we were called upon to pursue for the sake of our interests 
and for the sake of our Empire ; it was the course which, in the 
second place, we were called upon to pursue because we 
believed it was most conducive to the maintenance of peace; 
and thirdly, also, the one which we believed would lead to 
the progressive improvement of the population of the Turkish 
Empire. If there is to be nothing but confusion, if we are 
to have nothing but struggles and war, if secret societies and 
revolutionary committees are to ride rampant over those 
fair provinces, I shall cordially deplore such a result as much 
as gentlemen who attack me very often for my want of 
sympathy with the sufferers by imaginary atrocities. . . . 

When the occasion arrives we shall be ready to take our 
responsible part in what I hope may be the pacification of 
these countries, their advancement in civilisation, and their 
general improvement. 
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The hostile amendment was withdrawn without being 
exposed to the risks of a division; Parliament accepted, 
without serious question, the general Eastern policy of 
the Government. Salisbury was justified in writing to 
Disraeli on July 27: ‘It is quite evident, from the 
quiescence of Parliament and the country on the subject, 
that very general confidence is felt in the present conduct 
of our foreign policy; and in the shaping of that policy, 
the largest share is generally, and justly, attributed to 
you.’ ^ 

* See Vol. V., p. 494. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Bhegarlot Atkocities. 

1876. 

The general Eastern policy of the Government was 
accepted; but before the debate of July 31 a side-issue 
had arisen, which was for some months largely to obscure 
the main question, and to deflect the opinions and action 
of men and parties, and even of nations. The unrest 
in European Turkey had spread before the close of 
April to Bulgaria, where an insurrection broke out 
which began with a massacre of the local Turkish 
officials, and which, as it was the outcome of a wide- 
spread conspiracy, fomented from beyond the frontier, 
might well have proved formidable. It was in 
the mountainous district round Philippopohs, in the 
country afterwards known as Eastern Rumelia, that this 
uprising occurred; not, as before, in the remote north- 
western corner of the Turkish Empire in Europe, but in 
a central province on the highway to the West. The 
Porte, with Bosnia and Herzegovina in revolt, and Serbia 
and Montenegro threatening war, determined to protect 
its armies from a flank attack by the ruthless suppression 
of the Bulgarian insurgents. Not only was a consider- 
able force of regular Turkish troops employed, but, 
before their arrival, irregulars, Bashi-bazouks and Cir- 
cassians, who were already settled in the country, were 
armed and let loose upon a mostly unarmed peasantry, 
committing on them terrible atrocities. The massacres 
and outrages which had marked the insurrection were 
avenged a hundredfold. Thousands perished and many 
villages were ravaged and destroyed. Peculiarly heinous 
VOL. VI 41 4 
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atrocities were perpetrated at the hill town of Batak; 
every house in it was burnt, and five thousand people 
were slaughtered, neither age nor sex being spared. 

These events took place iu the first three weeks of 
May; but only very inadequate reports reached Ministers 
or the British public. There was no British consul at 
Plulippopolis, the centre of disturbance; the worst horrors 
were perpetrated in secluded townships in the Balkan 
and Rhodope mountains; and such information as filtered 
through to Constantinople and London came either by 
way of Adrianople, over a hundred miles off, or from 
Rustchuk on the Danube, in the extreme north of the 
country. To what extent Sir Henry EUiot, the British 
Ambassador in Constantinople, was ill served, and to 
what extent he was deficient in energy and initiative, 
may be open questions; but he certainly faUed to bring 
home to Downing Street at the time the terrible nature 
of the Turkish atrocities. The first detailed account ap- 
peared in the News of June 23, a month or more 
after the perpetration of the crimes. It was a most lurid 
story, decorated with extravagant particulars which it 
was difficult for the judicious to believe, and which turned 
out eventually to be serious exaggerations, 

Disraeli, with his wide knowledge of men and things, 
was well aware how stories of this sort tended to exag- 
geration; and he had shown at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny how sceptical in this respect was his habit of 
mind. That ferocity had been manifested both in the 
rising and in the suppression was certain from the whole 
history of warfare in the Balkan highlanda But he might 
reasonably suppose that, had the horrors perpetrated 
been out of the common even for that wild country, 
he would have received from Constantinople more 
detailed reports. The Daily News, founded in the forties, 
and at first edited by Charles Dickens, had won for itself 
by the seventies an honourable reputation; hut Disraeli 
was not so much alive to this as to the fact that it was 
the leading Liberal organ, which had throughout been 
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particularly hostile to himself and devoted to Gladstone. 

' They appear/ he wrote of the horrors to Lady Bradford 
on July 13, ^ in that journal alone, which is the real 
Opposition journal, and, I believe, are, to a great extent, 
inventions. But their object is to create a cry against 
the Government." When he was questioned in the 
House of Commons on June 26, he said that undoubtedly 
there had been great ferocity shown on both sides, but 
that the information which the Government had received 
did not justify the statements made in the Daily News. 
That journal, however, continued to publish horrifying 
details, which were confirmed in a measure by The Times 
and from other quarters. When questioned again on 
July 10, Disraeli maintained substantially the same 
position. 

With respect to the reports of the terrible atrocities to 
which the right hon. gentleman has referred, I would still 
express a hope that, when we become better informed — 
would express this hope for the sake of human nature itself— 
when ‘we are thoroughly informed of what has occurred, it 
will be found that the statements are scarcely warranted. . . . 
Sir Henry Elliot is not a man to be insensible to such terrible 
proceedings. On the contrary, he is a stern assertor of 
humanity, and I know no man who would more firmly and 
energetically interfere if he were aware of events such as 
those to which the right hon. gentleman has referred. . . . 
That there have been proceedings of an atrocious character^ 
in Bulgaria I never for a moment doubted. Wars of insur- 
rection are always atrocious. These are wars not carried on 
by regular troops — ^in this case not even by irregular troops — 
but by a sort of posse comitatus of an armed population. We 
know in our own experience that one of our Colonies, an 
ancient colony of England — Jamaica — ^was the scene of 
transactions and of a panic which always accompanies insur- 
rection, which no one can look back upon without horror. 
I cannot doubt that atrocities have been committed in 
Bulgaria; but that girls were sold into slavery, or that more 
than 10,000 persons have been imprisoned, I doubt. In fact, 
I doubt whether there is prison accommodation for so many, 
or that torture has been practised on a great scale among an 
Oriental people who seldom, I believe, resort to torture, but 
generally terminate their connection with culprits in a more 
expeditious maimer. 
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At these last words there was a laugh in the House, 
always expectant of some humorous sally in the Prime 
Minister's utterances. A most unscrupulous use was 
made of this incident by the baser and more uncritical 
among his opponents. Over and over again in the 
next few months it was asserted that Disraeli, one of the 
most humane and tender-hearted of men, was so cynical 
as to make a public jest of unspeakable horrors inflicted 
by the Turks upon their Christian victims. AU he 
meant to say, though he unfortunately employed sonorous 
Disraelian language, was that he could not believe the 
detailed accounts of the Daily News. Northcote has 
told us that he was sitting next his chief at the time he 
spoke, ‘ and heard him say to himself rather angrily, 
‘‘ What is there to laugh at ^ 

Disraeli, in this matter of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
had reason to complain, not merely of indifferent infor- 
mation supplied from Constantinople, but also of a 
carelessness in the Foreign Office, which did not see that 
he was provided with such information as it had. 

To Lord Derby. 

OonfidentiaL 2, Whitehall Gardens, July 14, ’76. — 
must again complain of the management of your office, and 
request your personal attention to it. 

It is impossible to represent F, 0. in the House of Commons, 
in these critical times, with[ou]t sufficient information. 
What I receive is neither ample, nor accurate. 

1 The following is an example of the latitude which clerical agitators 
permitted themselves to use in this controversy. The High Church Bishop 
of Bombay, Dr. Mylne, preaching in his Cathedral on Sept. 24, 1876, said: 
' A pitiful sneer about exaggeration, a wretched jest about the murderous 
proclivities of those whom to our shame we call allies, is the response of 
the Premier of England to the wail of Christian Turkey. There was an 
England once, my friends, that would have brooked no cynical buifoonery 
in the man who directed her policy, when the question was the burning 
of homesteads and the ravishing of women.^ Called to account by Corry, 
the Bishop replied on Dec. 3: ‘ The grounds on which J then felt warranted 
in making these charges ... do not appear to me after an interval of 
two months to have been such that I can plead them in justification of 
my words. ... I have no course open to me but to ask Lord Beacons- 
field to accept such amends as can be made by my expression of regret. 
I should use the word "‘apology” instead of “expression of regret” had 
my original words been uttered in any other place than the pulpit.* 
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^ After I had made the declarations, wh. I did on yr. autho- 
rity, respecting the Bulgarian ‘ atrocities,’ I find a despatch 
from our Consul at Eustchuk, received, if I remember right, 
on the 28th June, and which reached me a fortnight after- 
wards, wh,, if it do not confirm them as facts, refers to them 
as rumors, wh. are probable, and refers to them in some 
detail. 

Last night Mr. Baxter gave notice of a question to be put 
on Monday to me — ^whether the Bulgarian outrages, referred 
to in the Daily News, were not regularly communicated, at 
the time, by our Consul at Adrianople, and whe[the]r our 
Ambassador at Const, had not consequently remonstrated 
with the Turkish Govt. 

This was pretty well giving me the lie in the Ho. of Commous, 
and under ordinary circumstances, I shd. have at once risen, 
and not waited for Monday for the reply. But I have no 
confidence what[eve]r in yr. office, ^ and I was obliged to 
submit in silence to the indignity, and, for ought I know, 
Monday may increase the pain of my position. 

Vv^hen Consul Eeade’s report reached Disraeli, he did 
not think it afforded sufficient ground for crediting the 
extravagant details of the newspaper correspondents : 

A Consul hears, and no doubt truly, that there has been 
some extremely wild work on the part of some of the Bashi- 
bazouks, and he engages someone to go to a coffee-house 
frequented by these ruffians, where he listens to the reports 
of the wild work that has been going on. One present says, 

‘ 5,000 or 6,000 must have perished innocently,’ when another 
answers, " If you had said 25,000 or 26,000 you would have 
been more correct,’ as if exulting in the carnage. Now we 
know very well how difficult it is even in civilised nations 
with a well-organised police to obtain accurate information 
on such points, and how frequently we hear of 100,000 men 
being assembled on a public occasion when subsequent 
enquiry showed that the number was not more than 10,000. 
I was not justified for a moment to adopt that coffee-house 
babble brought by an anonymous Bulgarian to a Consul as 
at all furnishing a basis of belief that the accounts subse- 
quently received had any justification.^ 

Disraeli was right; it was ‘ coffee-house babble and 
wMle it furnished ground for investigation, it afforded 
no proof of the detailed charges. Indeed, the suggested 

^ House of Commons, July 31. 
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numbers of 25,000 to 26,000 were more than double those 
which investigation ultimately showed to have perished. 
But it was an indiscreet phrase, and was used by his 
political opponents to deepen the impression created by 
the previous incident. 

Though Disraeli was sceptical, he was anxious to 
discover the truth; Elliot’s activities were repeatedly 
stimulated from home; and a special envoy, Walter 
Baring, was sent to investigate the facts. Public feeling, 
however, shocked by the steadily recurrent, unrepudiated 
tales of atrocity, began to take fire; and there was a 
debate in the House of Commons which damaged the 
Government. Even the phlegmatic Hartington said at 
its close that, unless some complete defence of these 
horrors could be put forward, the Porte would lose aU 
trace of the sympathy of England, and that it was the 
duty of the Government to make the Turks understand 
this. 

To Lord D&rly, 

Confidential H. oe C., Aug, 7, ’76. — ^We have had a very 
damaging debate on Bulgarian atrocities, and it is lucky for 
us, in this respect, that the session is dying. 

Had it not been for an adroit and ingenious speech by 
Bourke, who much distinguished himself, the consequences 
might have been rather serious. 

But two grave results are now evident: 

1st. That Elliot has shown a lamentable want of energy 
and deficiency of information throughout; and 

2nd. That our own E. 0. is liable to the same imputations. 
The F. 0. misled me in the first replies wh. I gave on their 
voucher, and had I seen that despatch of Consul Reade, 
which never reached me, I wd. never have made those answers, 
and, what is more, shd. have pressed it on you to follow up 
Reade’s revelations. 

I write this now, because Hartington wants more papers, 
and wants them before Prorogation, that he may have more 
damaging debates. 

It is a very awkward business, and, I fear, a great exposure 
of our diplomatic system abroad and at home. 

Finally, on August 11, just before the close of the 
Session, there was for the first time a real attack on the 
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Govemment, led by Evelyn Ashley, Shaftesbury's son, 
and supported, from the front bench, by Eorster in a 
moderate and weighty speech, and by Harcourt in a 
reckless and slashing one. Gladstone made no sign. 
Harcourt ‘ hoped to God they had at last done with the 
Turk.’ European opinion, he afiSirmed, would support 
any Power that ‘ would emancipate Europe from the 
curse which afflicted her, and redeem Christendom from 
the shame by which she had been too long dishonoured.’ 
By this time Baring’s preliminary report had been re- 
ceived, fixing the number of Bulgarian victims at 12,000; 
and Disraeli was able, with considerable reason, to main- 
tain that his scepticism had been justified. The slaughter 
of 12,000 individuals was certainly, he said, ^ a horrible 
event which no one can think of without emotion.’ But 
was it sufficient reason to make the British Empire, as 
Harcourt demanded, denounce its treaties and change 
its traditional policy ? 

We are always treated as if we had some peculiar alliance 
with the Turkish Government, as il we were their peculiar 
friends, and even as if we were expected to uphold them in 
any enormity they might commit. I want to know what 
evidence there is of that, what interest we have in such a 
thing. We are, it is true, the allies of the Sultan of Turkey; 
so is Eiussia, so is Austria, so is Prance, and so are others. 
We are also their partners in a tripartite 'reaty, in which 
we, not only generally, hut singly, guarantee with France 
and Austria the territorial integiity of Turkey. These are 
our engagements, and they are the engagements that we 
endeavour to fulfil. And if these engagements, renovated 
and repeated only four ^’’ears ago by the wisdom of Europe, 
are to be treated by the honourable and learned gentleman 
as idle wind and chaff, and if we are to be told that our 
political duty is by force to expel the Turks to the othe? 
side of the Bosphorus, then politics cease to be an art, states- 
manship becomes a mere mockery, and instead of being a 
House of Commons faithful to its traditions, and which is 
always influenced, I have ever thought, by sound principles 
of policy, whoever may be its leaders, we had better at once 
resolve ourselves into one of those revolutionary clubs which 
settle all political and social questions with the same ease as 
the honourable and learned member. 
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In the peroration of this, his last speech in the House 
of Commons, Disraeli sounded once again the imperial 
iiote. 

What may he the fate of the eastern part of Europe it 
would he arrogant for me to speculate upon, and if I had any 
thoughts on the subject I trust I should not he so imprudent 
or so indiscreet as to take this opportunity to express them. 
But I am sure that as long as England is ruled hy English 
parties who understand the principles on which our Empire 
is founded, and who are resolved to maintain that Empire, 
our influence in that part of the world can never he looked 
upon with indifierence. If it should happen that the Govern- 
ment which controls the greater portion of those fair lands 
is found to he incompetent for its purpose, neither England 
nor any of the Great Powers will shrink from fulfllling the 
high political and moral duty which will then devolve upon 
them. 

But, Sir, we must not jump at conclusions so quickly as is 
now the fashion. There is nothing to justify us in talking 
in such a vein of Turkey as has been, and is being at this 
moment, entertained. The present is a state of affairs which 
requires the most vigilant examination and the most careful 
management. But those who suppose that England ever 
would uphold, or at this moment particularly is upholding, 
Turkey from bliud superstition, and from a want of sympathy 
with the highest aspirations of humanity, are deceived. 
What our duty is at this critical moment is to maintain the 
Empire of England. Nor will we agree to any step, though 
it may obtain for a moment comparative quiet and a false 
prosperity, that hazards the existence of that Empire. 

In this speech, as in all his other statements in the 
House on the question, Disraeli chivalrously defended 
Elliot from the attacks very generally made on his 
negligence and inefficiency. But he was only too well 
aware of how seriously the Government at home had 
been damaged by the conduct of their representative at 
Constantinople. 


To Lord Derby, 

Confidential, 10, Downing Steeet, Aug. 15, ’76. — ^I am 
off, hut I send a line, which I would rather have said than 
written. I had the pleasure, however, of seeing our dearest 
friend yesterday afternoon, and tried to say it to her. 
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We are on the eve, probably, of difficult negotiations, 
which require men who combine both tact and energy. The 
two principal places in these coming transactions will be 
Constantinople and Vienna — and in both posts we are singu- 
larly weak. 

Elliot has many excellent qualities, both moral and intel- 
lectual, but he has no energy. This is probably the conse- 
quence of his wretched health; but, what[eve]r the cause, the 
result is the same. His conduct has seriously compromised, 
and damaged, the Government, and the more that is done 
now by him to redeem the situation, the more evident he 
makes it, that all this shd. have been done months ago. 

Exertions, wh. are made in August, to counteract the 
mistakes of May, can achieve no reputation; as a public 
servant, the nation has utterly condemned him. 

His hopeless health might, however, be a plea for a course 
on our part, wh., otherwise, might be painful. He might yet 
remain at his post, and assist an Extraordinary Envoy 
adapted to the present position of affairs. I think, myself, 
that Layard is the man for such a mission. 

As for Buchanan, that is a hopeless case. He has been 
a public servant for | a century, and I knew him almost at 
the commencement of that time — at Constan[tinopl]e in 1830 ; 
I, therefore, can testify, that it is not age, which has enfeebled 
his intelligence or dimmed his powers. He was, and ever has 
been, a hopeless mediocrity. 

Andrassy wants a guide — a man of quick perceptions and 
iron will — about him. I think Vienna more important than 
Constantinople. You ought to have no false delicacy in the 
business. Buchanan should be confidentially communicated 
with, and told that he should resign. . . . 

Adieu I cher camarade ! I wish you success and fame — and 
believe you will obtain both; but, in great affairs, to succeed 
you must not spare the feelings of mediocrities. 

After his farewell to the Commons the new peer went 
for a short visit to the Queen at Osborne, and then 
spent a ^ happy week ^ with the Bradfords at Castle 
Bromwich. ‘ The weather,’ he wrote to Corry, ‘ was 
worthy of the ‘‘Castle of Indolence”; we sate under 
bowery trees surrounded by cooing doves, and, as man- 
kind is mimetic, we cooed ourselves. At six o’clock, 
we went for some amusing drive, and Miladi generally 
drove me alone. I visited Drayton — a very fine place, 
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ftiU of art and all on a great scale/ His host and hostess, 
when he left, took him to the station at Birmingham, 
where he had ^ what is called ‘‘ an ovation . I was 
cheered through the streets, and at the station the 
demonstration was “ intense.” ’ To Lady Bradford he 
wrote from Hughenden that evening, August 22 : ' They 
were very tumultuous at Brummagem after we separated; 
perhaps you heard them. And there was a party collected 
at every station till we got to Banbury with vociferous 
ejaculations and congratulations to “the noble Hurl of 
Beaconsfield.” ’ Two days later he added, " I continue to 
receive innumerable letters of congratulation, occasionally 
mixed with 1 or 2 of menace.’ 

It is strange that Beaconsfield had not a larger propor- 
tion of menacing letters. For that enthusiasm of the 
English people, which he had often signalised and admired, 
was keenly stirred in reprobation of the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties; and throughout the early autumn months a furious 
agitation raged, following the lines of Harcourt’s call to a 
crusade. It was assumed, in spite of obvious evidence of 
exaggeration, that the worst stories of horrors were true; 
and it was demanded that the Government guilty of per- 
mitting, if not decreeing, such atrocities should be forced 
to evacuate, certainly the provinces in which they had 
occurred, if not European territory altogether. Public 
meetings were held all over the country, of which the 
keynote was that grave wrong had been done, and that 
the wrongdoers must be punished and the wrong righted, 
regardless of British interests or even of British treaty 
obligations. It was further claimed that the issue of true 
religion was at stake, that the followers of Christ must 
be rescued from the domination of the followers of 
Mahomet; and accordingly Nonconformist ministers on 
the one hand, and on the other High Church clergy, 
suspicious of Beaconsfield ever since the Public Worship 
Eegulation Act, took a prominent part in agitation. In 
the background, despite the fact that Granville and 
Hartington were known to view the movement coldly, 
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and that Gladstone had as yet made no sign, the strings 
were pnlled by Liberal and Radical wirepullers, and 
there was an increasing tendency to throw the blame, 
for the horrors which were so hotly denounced, on the 
British as much as on the Turkish Government. The 
refusal to accept the Berlin memorandum and the despatch 
of the fleet to Besika Bay were shamelessly perverted 
into direct encouragements to the Porte to oppress and 
massacre its Christian subjects. 

Beaconsfield, carrying on the business of government 
from his quiet Buckinghamshire home, was fertile in 
ideas for turning to account an agitation which he 
deprecated. 

To Sir Stafford North cote. 

Hughenden Manob, Se'pt. 2, 1876.— We must be careful 
about ‘ demonstrations.’ Nothing of that kind will do, 
which is not very elective. Unless it hits the nail on the 
head, it will be looked on as weak and hysterical. Elliot’s 
stupidity has nearly brought us to a great peril. If he had 
acted with promptitude, or even kept himself, and us, in- 
formed, these ‘ atrocities ’ might have been checked. As it 
is, he has brought us into the position, most unjustly, of 
being thought to connive at them. 

But when we have committed a mistake, or find ourselves 
in difficulties, the best thing is to turn them into ‘ com- 
modities,’ as Ealstafl says, or something like it.^ The ‘ atroci- 
ties ’ will permit us to dictate to the Porte. That was the 
meaning of the telegram respecting which you wrote to me. 
It is to be hoped, that the leading part, which England may 
take, in obtaining an armistice, and afterwards in the pre- 
liminaries, will make the excited ‘ Public ’ forget, or condone, 
the Elliotiana. 

I hope this may be effected long before your meeting. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

Hughbkdbjt Manor, Sept. 3. — . . . I am here, tied to my 
post. Indeed I ought to be at Whitehall, but that really, in 
August and Septr., would be too dreary. Even Derby gets 
back every night to his ‘ placens uxor.’ But still even here, 
with endless telegrams and ceaseless messengers, I find myself, 
every now and then, behindhand. 

^ * A good wit will make use of auytMug; I will turn diseases to com* 
modity.’ 2 King Henry 17., Act L, Sc. 2, 
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Affairs are most critical. Had it not been for those nn- 
happy ‘ atrocities/ we should have settled a peace very 
honorable to England, and satisfactory to Emope. 

Now, we are obliged to work from a new point of departure, 
and dictate to Turkey, who has forfeited all sympathy. . . . 
Derby is behaving with energy, and I hope will be up to the 
mark — ^it will not be from want of bottle-holding. It is the 
most difficult business I have ever had to touch. 

To Lord Derby. 

OonfidentiaL Hughendek, Sept. 4. — have been thinking 
much about the present state of affairs and our new point 
of departure — ^wise and inevitable, and wise because inevitable. 
But it is difficult to conceal from ourselves that it is a course 
which will probably bring about a result very different from 
that originally contemplated. 

I cannot help doubting whether any arrangement, though 
I have confidence in your skili and your fortune, a quality 
as important as skill, is now practicable. I fear affairs will 
linger on till the spring, when Russia and Austria will march 
their armies into the Balkans, either simultaneously and with 
a certain understanding, or one following the other’s example 
from jealousy and fear. 

As Count Andrassy observed to Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
‘ there is no alternative between the notes of this year and 
the “ solution ” of the Eastern Question.’ 

I think the probability is that it will be ' the solution of 
the Eastern Question,’ and, if so, it is wise that we should 
take the lead in it. Our chance of success will be greater 
because from us it will be unexpected. 

If old Brunnow were here, the work, so far as Russia is 
concerned, might be shorter than with others. Perhaps 
Schouvaloff may be equally handy, but certamly Palmerston 
with Brunnow managed in 1840 the solution of the Eastern 
Question in the other direction most admirably. 

Whatever the jealousies of Austria and Russia, they would 
prefer a division of the Balkan spoil under the friendly offices 
of England to war between themselves certainly, and perhaps 
with others. Constantinople with an adequate district 
should be neutralised and made a free port, in the custody 
and under the guardianship of England, as the Ionian Isles 
were. 

I fancy there would be no difficulty in the enlargement of 
Greece. Nature indicates, and policy would not oppose it. 

And now about Germany ? When I am told its Prime 
Minister is in solitude and cannot be disturbed, and that the 
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Queen’s Ambassador is here because it is of no use being at 
Ms post, I listen to eccentricities, wMch must not be per- 
mitted to regulate events ajffecting the destiny of generations 
and Empires. If Prince Bismarck won’t see the Queen’s 
Ambassador, he must see you, but I cannot doubt for a 
moment, if he hears from you that there is real business 
afloat, he will be seen as much as we desire. 

But what does he want ? Does he want ‘ compensation ' ? 
Is it to be in Austrian or even Russian Germany ? Or would 
he feel, without now demanding it, that such compensation 
would naturally accrue to Germany in the course of events 
from the Slavist development of Austria and perhaps Russia? 

Or would he desire, as a remote and maritime Power, to 
place Mmself on the level of England, and share with us the 
guardiansMp of the Hellespont and the Symplegades, like 
the garnison confederatif of Mainz and other places after the 
peace of 1815 ? 

I write this on the assumption that the present attempt 
at peace will fail. God grant it may not ! But, if it do, I 
humbly tMnk we cannot act too powerfully and too promptly. 

Decision and energy will render the work practicable; 
hesitation and timidity will involve us in infinite difficulty 
and peril, in the whirlpool of wMch we should disappear. 

Sept. 6. — . . . I sent you Northcote’s letter, because he 
has an ingenious mind, with popular sympathies, but timid, 
unwisely timid — ^wMch timidity always is, tho’ caution has 
many charms. 

What I wdsh to impress upon you, at this moment, as 
regards home, is not to act, as if you were under the control 
of popular opinion. If so, you may do what they like, but 
they won’t respect you for doing it. 

After all, all tMs tumult is on a false assumption, that we 
have been, or are, upholding Turkey. All the Turks may be 
in the Propontis, so far as I am concerned, and the first thing, 
after we had declined the Berlin mem., that you did, was 
to tell Musurus so. 

If the tMng goes well and we get what we want, all this 
row will subside, and be forgotten before our first Cab. Council, 
and we shall get the crecfit of the arrangement; but if an 
arrangement takes place, and it is supposed that we have 
acted under the pressure of tMs Hudibrastic crew of High 
Ritualists, Dissenting ministers, and ' the great Liberal 
party,’ we shall be contemptible. 

Now — ^what is going on ? You talk of ‘ if we get the 
armistice.’ Well, you cd. hardly expect that the Turks 
wd. assent to such a naked proposition, tho’ it was a very 
wise thing for you to make it. But if you had a man at 
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Constantinople, by this time he wd. have fashioned 3 or 
4 prelims, of peace, got them sanctioned by the Powers, 
and the Porte wd. have accepted the armistice. They wd. 
of course be vague — ^but definite eno’. 

1. Status quo, etc. 

2. Govt, of the Provinces (Bulgaria included 1) to be 
settled hereafter. 

3. Indemnity from Servia, to be settled hereafter. 

I fear there must be a Congress, tho’ I hate it, and I am 
quite confident we cd. have managed without it, had it not 
been for this Bulgarian bogey. . . . 

At this juncture, the atrocity agitation being in fuU 
swing, but comparatively ineffective because leaderless, 
Disraeli’s great rival returned in good earnest ‘ from 
Elba ’ to put himself at its head. Gladstone had taken 
no part in the Parliamentary debates on the subject, and 
had only made a cursory allusion to it when attacking 
in the House the general Eastern policy of the Govern- 
ment. But now, finding, to use his own words, ‘ that 
the question was alive,’ he realised that his opportunity 
had come, and he took it without hesitation or scruple. 


To Lady Bradford. 

Hxjghbnden Manoe, Sept 5. — . . . Ld. Russell, having 
his brother-in-law Ambassador at Constantinople, halts and 
hesitates in his dotage. All his latter years he has been 
swearing by Ld. Derby and Elliot: and now he is going to 
call Parlt. together in Novr. to denounce them both. Glad- 
stone, ‘who had retired from public life,’ can’t resist the 
first opportunity, and is going to declaim at Blackheath, 
having preliminarily given the cue to public opinion in a 
pamphlet. I wonder what Hartington thinks of all this 
activity. He is quietly killing grouse at Bolton Abbey, and, 
this very morning, sent me four brace — ^good fellow The 
state of affairs is not one very favorable to the nervous 
system; but mine is not yet shaken. 

^ Writing on Sept. 6 to Hartington to thank him for the grouse, Beacons- 
field said: * It is very kind of you to remember me, one likes to be remem- 
bered. I am sorry I shall not meet you so often in future, but we may 
meet perhaps more frequently in those secret societies where we sometimes 
encounter each other, when we ought to be, as Madame de Stael said, 
“conspiring on the public place.”’ See Holland’s Devtmshm, VoL L, 
p. 174. 
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Lord Mor'ey, in his great Life of Gladstone, treats his 
hero’s retirement after the reverse of 1874 as not merely 
whole-hearted and sincere in its conception, in the resolve 
to find fitter occupation than politics for the interval 
between the age of sixty-five and the grave — this may 
be conceded; but also as, for two years and a half, practi- 
cally effective in execution. He mentions, indeed, in 
an inadequate and perfunctory manner that at the close 
of the session of 1874 Gladstone engaged — unwillingly, it 
is strangely suggested — in ecclesiastical debates over the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, the Scotch Patronage 
Bill, and the Endowed Schools Bill. But, with that 
exception, the whole of his Parhamentary activity of 
nearly three sessions, till the summer of 1876, is dismissed 
in fom: words as ‘ occasional visits to Westminster,’ the 
inference being that the occasions were of such slight 
importance as not to be worth chronicling. Immersed 
in pamphleteering controversies about Ritualism and 
Vaticanism, in theological and classical studies, in the 
simple delights of the Hawarden park and library, it was, 
we are given to understand, only with the utmost reluc- 
tance, and on the imperative call of duty and of humanity, 
that the statesman, who had put Parliament behind his 
back, emerged to lead an impassioned crusade against 
the Government and particularly against the Prime 
Minister. 

The facts do not bear this picture out. It was thus, 
perhaps, that they presented themselves to Gladstone 
himself; W. E, Forster once said of him in the House of 
Commons, ‘ He can persuade most people of most things, 
and, above aU, he can persuade himself of almost any- 
thing.’ But those who have read the frequent references 
to Gladstone’s Parliamentary appearances in Chapters 
9, 10, and 12 of Volume V., will be disposed to 
think that all from which he retired, after the first few 
months, was the daily drudgery of leadership. Not 
merely when he was lured by the ecclesiastical bait, but 
whenever any question of moment was raised, whenever, 
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especially, there was an opportunity for a vehement 
party attack upon the Government, he appeared on the 
OppoMtion front bench, and almost always, when he 
appeared, he spoke. Listen to the friendly testimony 
of Sir Henry Lucy’s diary in the middle of the session 
of 1875 and early in that of 1876. 

May 7, 1875. — Gladstone’s retirement from the leadership 
of the Liberal party is much such another withdrawal from 
the conduct of affairs as the captain of a ship effects when 
he turns in for the night. The first mate is left in charge of 
the ship, but on the slightest emergency the captain is to be 
called. 

Feb. 14, 1876. — For a man who, as he wrote to ‘ My dear 
Granville ’ more than a year ago, ‘ at the age of sixty-five 
and after forty-two years of a laborious public life,’ thought 
himself ‘ entitled to retire,’ Gladstone is uncommonly regular 
in his attendance at the House, and is singularly ready to 
fling himself into debate. 

It might have been expected that, on these reappear- 
ances, the retired veteran of more than forty years’ 
service would have played the part of a Nestor; would 
have moderated by his mature experience the rash 
counsels and reckless daring of younger men. On the 
contrary, on all the most conspicuous occasions, he 
returned, not to moderate but to aggravate, not to still 
the spirit of faction but to evoke it; to spur the con- 
stituted leaders of the Liberal party into attacks on the 
Government which they deprecated, or, failing success 
in this, to launch out himself into vehement denunciation 
— ‘ like the Dragon of Wantley breathing fire and fury,’ 
as Disraeli wrote in one of his letters. Take, for example, 
in 1874, Gladstone’s attack on the Scotch Patronage 
Bill, and his threat of resulting disestablishment if a 
measure was passed which his Presbyterian friend Argyll 
warmly commended; m 1875, his violent assault on 
Northcote’s Sinking Fund proposals — a scheme entirely 
in harmony with his own financial doctrine; and more 
particularly, in the early months of 1876, his association 
with Lowe in denouncing the Suez Canal Purchase, and 
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the leading part he took in forcing the Opposition, 
against Hartington’s better judgment, into a prolonged 
and factious fight over the Imperial Titles Bill. These 
spasmodic and unbalanced irruptions into politics are, 
with the trifling exception noted above, not merely 
slurred over, but absolutely ignored, in Lord Morley’s 
Life ; yet they surely must profoundly affect the final 
opinion to be passed on the singleness of heart and 
soundness of judgment with which Gladstone plunged 
into his furious ‘ Atrocity ’ crusade. 

The available evidence certainly suggests that by 1876 
Gladstone, like Cowper’s retired statesman, had grown 
weary of his self-imposed exile, was feeling ‘ a secret 
thirst for h^s renounced employs,’ and was, it may be 
only half consciously, on the lookout for a fitting occasion 
on which to burst from his retreat in order to save ^ a 
sinking State.’ ^ His Parliamentary activities in that 
spring were noticeably greater than in the previous two 
years; they consisted of strenuous attacks on Government 
about matters of foreign and imperial politics, in regard 
to which a patriotic Opposition is loth to take the offen- 
sive. This restlessness was as observable at Hawarden 
as at Westminster. Early in the year Sir Louis Mallet 
told Lord George Hamilton: ‘ A great friend of mine and 
a first-rate judge of men and affairs has just come back 
from Hawarden. He says Gladstone is in a most restless 
frame of mind— so much so, that if he gets his oppor- 
tunity he will become the great demagogue of the cen- 
tury.’ ^ 

And there was little doubt as to the quarry whom 
the 0 d hunter, once more sniffing the scent, was 
preparing to stalk. His mind was full of his successful 
rival, and of deep suspicions of that rival’s character and 
policy. He wrote at this time to Hartington : ‘ Dizzy 
has never wanted courage, but his daring is elastic, and 
capable of any amount of extension with the servility 

^ See Cowper’s Retirement, lines 473-480. 

2 Lord G. Hamilton’s Parliamentary Reminiscences, p. 131. 

voii. VI* 5 
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of the times. He has fallen upon a period singularly 
favourable to its exercise/ ^ That ' malignity ’ ^ which 
Disraeli noted in Gladstone’s attitude towards himself 
during a quarter of a century, and which is suffered occa- 
sionally to peep out in Lord Morley’s Life, was now to 
be given a free course. Lady Beaconsfield, with her pacifi- 
catory and mollifying influence on the relations between 
the two men, was gone. Gladstone, in his private letters 
during this period, indulged in the wildest and most 
absurd charges against the rival who was, in his opinion, 
pursuing ‘ the most selfish and least worthy ’ policy he 
had ever known. ‘ What PDizzy] hates,’ he wrote to the 
Duke of Argyll, ‘ is Christian liberty and reconstruction. 
He supports old Turkey, thinking that if vital improve- 
ments be averted, it must break down; and his fleet is 
at Besika Bay, I feel pretty sure, to be ready to lay hold 
of Egypt as his share.’ It is difficult to discuss with 
patience such extraordinary nonsense. Besika Bay, a con- 
venient anchorage enough for a fleet destined to protect 
Christians in Constantinople against Mohammedan fanati- 
cism, or to save Constantinople from Russian attack, 
would of course be ridiculously out of the way for opera- 
tions against Egypt, if any were contemplated. But, as 
a matter of fact, Beaconsfield, far from contemplating 
separate action in Egypt, was during this autumn pro- 
moting, by a benevolent attitude towards the Goschen- 
Joubert mission, that joint French and English action in 
Egyptian affairs, which was the consistent policy of his 
Government, and which was only departed from — under 
pressure of events, no doubt — ^by the Gladstone Ministry 
which succeeded him. Again, Gladstone told the Duke 
of Argyll, ‘ I have a strong suspicion that Dizzy’s crypto- 
Judaism has had to do with his policy. The Jews of the 
East bitterly hate the Christians; who have not always 
used them well.’ There is no trace of Beaconsfield’s 
specially Judaic feeling in his Eastern policy. The race 

1 Holland’s DevmsJiire, VoL L, p, 167. 

3 See Vol. V., p. 361. 
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which that feeling would have led him to support would 
have been, as was shown in Tancred, the Arab, and not 
the Turk. What Beaconsfield was endeavouring to. 
carry through, amid enormous difficulties, was the 
traditional policy of England, to which she was bound 
by treaty, of supporting the independence and integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. 

In fact, Gladstone’s attitude towards Beaconsfield, 
during the last three years and a hah of the Beacons- 
field Government, amounted very nearly to a personal 
vendetta. He avowed that his energies were entirely 
applied to counterworking the Prime Minister over the 
whole field of politics. So notorious was Ms feeling among 
his intimates that Lord Acton, by the indirect method 
of a letter to Mrs. Drew, Gladstone’s daughter, vehemently 
remonstrated with Mm, at the time of Beaconsfield’s 
death, for proposing a public monument to a man of 
whose policy and character he thought so ill. Gladstone, 
it was confidently asserted by Acton, considered Beacons- 
field’s ‘ doctrines false, but the man more false than Ms 
doctrine ’ ; believed ^ that he demoralised public opinion, 
bargained with diseased appetites, stimulated passions, 
prejudices, and selfish desires, that they might maintain 
Ms influence ’ ; and deemed him, in short, ‘ the worst 
and most immoral Minister since Castlereagh.’^ To the 
four elements, wMch Lord Morley enumerates, ' in the 
mighty storm that now [August, 1876] agitated Mr. 
Gladstone’s breast ’ — the rejection of the Berlin memo- 
randum, the Bulgarian atrocities, the responsibilities 
incurred by the Crimean War, and sympathy vdth the 
Eastern Church^ — there must be added two more; im- 
patience of longer retirement from the forefront of 
politics, and a burning determination to pull down a 
too successfixl rival. 

Gladstone’s pampMet on The Bulgarian Horrors, wMch 
appeared on September 6, was couched in superlatives. 
He would not wait for Baring’s detailed report wMch 

Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Drew, p. 7S. ^ G-iadstcme, Bk. VII., ch. 4. 
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appeared a fortnight later; but based his invective on 
the most horrifying stories of the unverified newspaper 
reports. He denounced the Turkish race as ‘ the one 
great anti-human specimen of humanity^; he wrote of 
‘ fell Satanic orgies ’ ; he averred that the crimes which 
had been committed would move the indignation of 
European gaol-birds and South Sea cannibals. These 
were wild and whirling words, indeed; the present generar 
tion, who have supped full of greater horrors, can realise 
better than his contemporaries how false was the per- 
spective. He abused the Government for what he 
assumed to be their sole policy, the status quo. He 
invited his countrymen to insist on a change which, in 
concurrence with other States, should bring about ‘ the 
extmotion of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria. 
Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only 
possible manner — namely, by carrying off themselves. 
Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and 
their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one 
and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from 
the province they have desolated and profaned,’ 

Let us see how this outburst was regarded by Beacons- 
field. 

To Lord Derby. 

Hughenden Maxob, Se'pt. 8, ’76.—. . . Gladstone has 
had the impudence to send me his pamphlet, tho’ he accuses 
me of several crimes. The document is passionate and not 
strong; vindictive and ill- written^* — that of course. Indeed, 
in that respect, of all the Bulgarian horrors, perhaps the 
greatest.^ 

Dss. of Manchester said to me; just before we broke up, 

‘ That gentleman is only waiting to come to the fore with all 
his hypocritical retirement.’ She hates him, for good reason. 
She showed her discrimination; however, I think he will have 
to go back, if we are firm and prudent, and Hartington may 
remain at Doncaster. 

1 Oa second thoughts Beaconsfield modified this opinion. Writing next 
day to Lady Bradford he describes the pamphlet as ' quite as unprincipled 
as usual, tho’ on the surface apparently not so ill- written as is his custom. 
The reason why, because it is evidently dictated; so it is not so involved 
and obscure, but more wordy and more careless and imprudent.’ 
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To Lady Bradford, 

HuGHENDEii Manor 8]. — . . . A friend of mine 

writes he went the other night to Haymarket Theatre. There 
were three empty stalls before him. The play Heir-at^Law, 
and the actor, to see a Mr. Clarke. Probably yon know all 
about him. Into one of the stalls came Ld. Granville; then 
in a little time, Gladstone; then, at last, Harty-Tarty ! 
Gladstone laughed very much at the performance; H.-T. 
never even smiled. 3 conspirators. . . . 

10, Downing St., SepL 9. — write you a line from 
D. S., where I unexpecte^y find myself. ... I have had 
a satisfactory morning with the great Secy.,^ and as we are 
agreed I think we shall conquer. Tho’ when all the world 
is mad, and there are only two keepers, the latter shd. be in 
danger. . . . 

The Fairy is very nervous about the Bucks election, wh. 
won’t come off for a fortnight. All that I can tell her is 
that every gentleman, and every leading farmer, is on Fre- 
mantle’s Committee, and only two landlords of any mark, 
Ld. Ohesham and Sir H. Verney, support Rupert [Carrington]. 
I hope the general insanity may have subsided in a fortnight; 
if not, I really can’t answer what may be the result of popular 
passion and the ballot. . . . 

To Sir Stafford NortJicote. 

Hughenden Manor, Sept. 11, 1876. — am sorry to hear 
you have to attend a public meeting. 

The first and cardinal point, at the present moment, is, 
that no member of the Government should countenance the 
idea that we are hysterically ‘ modifying ’ our policy, in 
consequence of the excited state of the public mind- If such 
an idea gets about, we shall become contemptible. 

Derby, whom I saw on Saturday, is deeply impressed with 
this principle, and it will entirely guide him in his reply to 
a deputation, which he receives this morning. 

When I was in town on Saturday, Baring’s Report had 
not yet arrived I 

None of these brawlers propose anything practical or 
precise. Even Gladstone has greatly exposed Mmself. He 
writes a pamphlet, in which, for ethnological reasons, he 
counsels the expulsion of the Turkish race from Europe, and 
England rapturously assembled at Greenwich to hear the 
statesmanlike development of this wise proposition. But, 

i Derby* 
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the day before, having become alive to his folly, he writes a 
letter to The Times, saying he did not mean the expulsion of 
the Turkish nation — only of the Turkish Ministers. That he 
meant the expulsion of some Ministers, I have little doubt, 
only I think they were not Turks. 

I am told his speech was a blank disappointment to the 
infuriate and merciless humanitarians, who looked upon it 
as a sort of revival of the Andrassy note. 

Generally speaking, when the country goes mad, which it 
does every now and then — e.g.. Cardinal Wiseman and Queen 
Caroline — think it best, that one should wait till everything 
has been said and frequently in one direction, and then the 
country, tired of hearing the same thing over and over again, 
begins to reflect, and opinion changes as quickly as it was 
formed. Fortunately for England, it is only the beginning 
of Septr. ; so there is time. 

Our case is a complete case, if people would only listen to 
argument, but I doubt whether they will — except perhaps 
from a Cabinet Minister. 

Our policy, supported by the country, was non-interference. 
We objected to the Berlin note because it insured interference. 
All the Powers then adopted our view, which showed it was 
the sensible one. 

We sent our fleet to B[esika] B[ay] to defend H.M. subjects 
and their property, and to prevent Xtian' massacres, and to 
guard over British interests; and the consequence has been 
that there has been tranquillity instead of anxiety, and that too 
in the midst of revolutions, and our Ambassador has received 
the thanks of all the Xtian communities for our having saved 
them. Nothing can describe the alarm of the Xtian popu- 
lation of Constantinople, and its contiguous territories, at 
the rumor of our fleet being withdrawn. 

But then, the ‘ moral and material aid given to the Turks,’ 
by the refusal of the Berl. note, and the sending of the fleet, 
has so emboldened the Porte, that these ‘ atrocities ’ have 
taken place I 

The ‘ atrocities ’ occurred before either of these great 
events. 

Don’t mix yourself up with punishing Agas and compensa- 
tion. What ought to be done, will be done. 

Derby, who was in hearty agreement with his chief, 
showed, as Beaconsfield wrote again and again, unusual 
vigour and decision, both in speech and in diplomacy, 
this autumn. He told the deputation of working-men 
who waited on him on September 11 at the Foreign 
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Office that, to judge by the abuse showered on the 
Government, it would appear ‘that there are a great 
many people in England who fancy that Lord Beacons- 
field is the Sultan and that I am the Grand Vizier/ 
Whereas, in fact, ‘ with regard to acts connected with 
the internal administration of Turkey, we have exactly 
the same rights that are possessed by every other Great 
Power, neither more nor less; and I do not learn that 
in Prance, or Austria, or Italy, or Germany people are 
crying out as they do here, and denouncing their Govern- 
ment as being in complicity with those answerable for 
these atrocities/ There were two questions, he pointed 
out, essentially distinct. One was the territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the other the relationship 
between the Turkish Government and the subject races. 
The territorial integrity meant, at bottom, the possession 
of Constantinople. ‘ No Great Power would be willing 
to see it in the hands of any other Great Power. No 
small Power could hold it at all. And as for joint occu- 
pation, and other ingenious schemes of that kind, they 
are, at best, dangerous and doubtful expedients. . . . 
Any attempt at partition would, in all probability, be 
the signal for a European war.’ So the territorial status 
quo, which had been the policy of Gladstone’s Government 
as well as of Beaconsfield’s, and was guaranteed by treaty, 
should be preserved. But the relations between the 
Turkish Government and the subject races had often 
been modified and might be modified again. The 
Beaconsfield Government had no objection in principle 
to any further extension of constitutional changes which 
the guaranteeing Powers might think necessary. They 
were doing all they could, in conjunction with these 
Powers, to bring about first an armistice and then peace. 
The Bulgarians had a right to expect reparation, exem- 
plary punishment of the offenders, and security against 
the recurrence of outrage. If humanity was a virtue, 
so was justice — justice to Turks and Mohammedans, as 
well as to Bulgarians and Christians. Other Powers were 
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not looking at the question solely from the humanitarian 
point of view, however that standpoint might pre- 
dominate in England. 

This presentment of the case showed admirable common 
sense; and there were members of the Opposition who 
recognised the fact, as appeared from a conversation 
which took place between Goschen and the Queen. 

From Quern Victoria. 

Balmobal, SepL 13, ’76. — . . . Lord Derby seems to have 
spoken remarkably well, and no doubt his speeches will do 
good, but whether they will stop the agitation she does not 
feel sure. Mr. Goschen, who is sts^ying at Braemar, and who 
dined here yesterday, spoke with great good sense and 
moderation, greatly deprecating the wild, senseless agitation 
of the country, and the dangerous and absurd extent to 
which the philanthropy is carried. . . . He said that he 
thought it most unnecessary and ill-judged that ‘ we should 
perform the part of sister of charity to the rest of Europe,’ 
which is an excellent mode of putting it. The Queen told 
him that, without wishing to injure a person, it was Sir 
H. Elliot who had been the cause of this trouble and 
that he had never ascertained the truth till long after he 
should have known it. He regretted this, as if Parliament 
had been sitting it would have been easy to put a stop to 
these misrepresentations. He said he felt how very difficult 
the task of the Government was, but he hoped that events 
might remove this. But how are we ever to reconcile the 
obstinacy of the Turks and Servians ? . . . 

The Queen, who had been horrified at the Bulgarian 
reports, more than once pressed upon Beaconsfield the 
advisability of speaking out more strongly in denunciation 
of the crimes and their perpetrators. Some of his col- 
leagues also urged that the public would not be satisfied 
without some such utterance. But Beaconsfield would 
not be persuaded. He had shown, he thought, his 
horror at atrocities sufficiently in Parliament; he would 
forfeit his self-respect if, in deference to outside clamour, 
he said more now. He had to attend an agricultural 
dinner at Aylesbury on September 20, the eve of the 
poll for the vacancy in the representation of Bucks 
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created by his acceptance of a peerage. He had just 
had rather a sharp attack of gout, and wrote on the 
previous day to Lady Bradford: 'I got downstairs 
to-day, free from all pain, but a little weak, as one must 
always become from an imprisonment of four or five 
days or more. I shall go to the dinner to-morrow, and 
make a remark or two, if I have a good opportunity.’ 
In the speech which he delivered there was nothing of 
the sentimental kind at all, but strong condemnation 
of the unpatriotic character of the agitation. The 
Foreign Secretary was in the midst, he said, of most 
difficult negotiations, with the object of securing British 
interests of the highest importance and also the peace 
of Europe. 

Under ordinary circumstances a British Minister so placed, 
whatever might be his difficulties, would have the consolation 
of knowing that he was backed by the country. It would be 
aSectation for me to pretend that this is the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government at this moment. . . . Unhappily a 
great portion of the people of this country, prompted by 
feelings which have drawn their attention to extraneous 
matters, have arrived at a conclusion wffiich, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, if carried into effect, would 
alike be injurious to the permanent and important interests 
of England, and fatal to any chance of preserving the peace 
of Europe. 

Beaconsfield expressed his admiration for the en- 
thusiasm and the noble sjunpathy shown by the English 
people; but he feared that ‘ designing politicians might 
take advantage of such sublime sentiments, and apply 
them for the furtherance of their sinister ends.’ He 
continued: 

I do not think that there is any language which can denounce 
too strongly conduct of this description. He who at such a 
moment would avail himself of such a commanding sentiment 
in order to obtain his own individual ends, suggesting a 
course which he must know to be injurious to the interests of 
the country, and not favoiuahle to the welfare of mankind, 
is a man whose conduct no language can too strongly con- 
demn, He outrages the principle of patriotism, which is the 
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soul of free communities. He does more — he influences in 
the most injurious maimer the common welfare of humanity. 
Such conduct, if pursued by any man at this moment, ought 
to be indignantly reprobated by the people of England, for 
in the general havoc and ruin which it may bring about it 
may, I think, be fairly described as worse than any of those 
Bulgarian atrocities which now occupy attention. 

This attack on Gladstone’s agitation as worse than the 
Bulgarian atrocities infuriated his partisans and has 
been condemned by more dispassionate critics. But a 
policy which gratuitously provoked the ‘ havoc and ruin ’ 
of a general European war might surely be not unfairly 
spoken of in these terms; and such a war, in Beacons- 
fiield’s opinion, was inevitable if Gladstone’s policy was 
carried through. Gladstone, he wrote to Lady Bradford 
a few days later, would ‘ avenge Bulgarian atrocities by 
the butchery of the world.’ The speech proceeded : 

The country in some of its exhibitions has completely out- 
Heroded the most extravagant conceptions. They tell us 
that nothing wiU satisfy them but the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, and the institution of Slavonic governments — 
whether imperial, royal, or republican, I am at a loss to know. 
Now Her Majesty’s Government, and as I believe the Govern- 
ment of every country, are perfectly aware that, if such plans 
are attempted to be carried into effect, we shall be landed in 
a European war of no slight duration. . . . Let us remember 
that the sending a million Moors and Jews out of Spain a 
good many years ago so convulsed that nation that it ha,s 
never recovered itself, and Europe suffers even at this moment 
from that act. I am quite convinced that Mr. Gladstone on 
reflection never intended anything of the kind. If he had 
gone to the House of Commons and had proposed to the 
House of Commons and the Speaker to attend Greenwich 
Fair, and go to the top of Greenwich Hill and all roll down to 
the bottom, I declare he could not have proposed anything 
more absurdly incongruous. 

In Beaconsfield’s private letters the condemnation of 
Gladstone’s conduct was still more severe. That he 
should emerge from retirement to lead this demagogic 
crusade against the foreign policy of the country — a policy 
in essentials identical with that which, when in office, he 
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had pursued himself — appeared to Beaconsfield, and also 
to the Queen, to be outrageous. In the letters to Lady 
Bradford Gladstone is frequently called ‘ Tartuffe ’ ; ‘ the 
willing victim of every delusion that may bring him 
power.* To Derby Beaconsfield wrote in October : 

‘ Posterity will do justice to that unprincipled maniac 
Gladstone — extraordinary mixture of envy, vindictive- 
ness, hypocrisy, and superstition; and with one com- 
manding characteristic — whether Prime Minister, or 
Leader of Opposition, whether preaching, praying, 
speechifying, or scribbling — never a gentleman I’ 

The Queen congratulated Beaconsfield on his ‘ masterly 
speech*; and he himself was satisfied with the effect 
produced. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughenden Mais-or [Sept. 21, 1876]. — . . . Physically, 1 
got over yesterday fairly well : at least I am not worse to-day. 
It was rather a remarkable meeting: 500 persons — but all 
the notables of the county of both sides. That made it 
peculiar. And it was very difficult to make a speech, political 
but not party. 

All I can say is, if I cd. judge from the enthusiasm, and 
take it as a fair index of county sentiment, we ought to be 
pretty sure of the struggle that is going on at this very hour. 

. . . Charley C[arrington] looked very white all the time 
I was speaking — ^just an hour. He felt, as it were, caught 
in a trap. 

At any rate the speech was successful in keeping the 
Bucks seat for the Government. A member of the Car- 
rington family endeavoured to win it for the Liberals ; and 
Beaconsfield had written to Derby two or three days before : 
‘ I believe they are all waiting for the Bucks election — to 
decide the fate of the Government and the policy of Eng- 
land. Gladstone has been down to Wycombe Abbey, and 
Granville took £200 to £1[00] from Ld. Alington that we 
shd, be beaten. Charley Carrington asked Granville 
to let him have half the bet, and said, What I want is 
to get it in thousands !** They are cocksure. I retain 
my opinion that Mr. Fremantle will be returned by a 
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good majority/ Fremantle’s majority was under 200; 
but it was sufficient; and, in spite of the impetus given 
to agitation by Gladstone’s emergence, the tide began 
to turn in favour of the Government. ‘Let nothing 
shake you,’ wrote Beaeonsfield just before the poll to 
Derby. ‘ The more I think and see, the more sure is 
my conviction that this outcry is all froth, except where 
it is faction.’ 

To Lard Derby. 

Httghenden Manok, Sept. 23, ’76. — . . . If it will give 
you the slightest satisfaction, that I shd. come up to town 
and ‘ assist ’ you in receiving the Russians,^ I shd. be more 
than ready. 

Only understand: I say this out of true camaraderie, and 
that you shd. not feel isolated, or deserted by your colleagues, 
at this trying moment. 

I have no wish to take any lead, and I wd. leave every- 
thing to your consummate tact with complete confidence. 
Therefore, say just what you feel. 

You can’t be too firm. What the public meetings want 
is nonsense, not politics : something quite shadowy, specula- 
tive, and not practical. They must recur to common sense 
and the possible. 

The result of an attempt to put their plans into operation 
wd. be war by England alone against Turkey, and then the 
Porte allying herself with Russia for protection. 

There is nothing bet[wee]n our plan and partition. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughendbn Majstoe, Sept. 21.—. . . I think things look 
pretty well, but there will be many ups and downs before 
all is finished. This is a critical day. I think I told you 
why I did not go up to town to-day to receive the City Address. 
It wd. ha»ve made them of too much importance, but I have 
settled with D[erby] what to say, and, I doubt not, he will 
say it well. He has such a repugnance to enthusiasm, and his 
clear, callous, common sense is so shocked by the freaks of 
the foolish, and so contemptuous of the machinations of the 
factious, that he quite enjoys discharging a volume of cold 
water on their unprotected persons. 

The Times, as you must have observed yesterday, is ratting 

is referring to a City deputation in favour of Gladstone’s 
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fast, like a thaw after a very great frost. As for myself, I 
delight in the whole debdcle^ having never hated an inch, 
and being quite as ‘ cynical ’ and ^ heartless,’ and everything 
else, as I was at the beginning. As for Gladstone — as your 
sister always properly styles him, ^ that rascal Gladstone ’ — 
he is nowhere. The ‘ favorite ’ has broken down. ... 

I forgot to tell you all this time, while I am receiving 
indignant resolutions about Bulg. atrocities, I am equally 
receiving emblazoned, and some very pretty, addresses of 
congratulation on what is called my ‘ elevation.’ This 
morning came one from Chester (I wish I cd. send it to you), 
a beautiful work of art, in many colors, and resplendent with 
much gold. The initial letter is a very pretty Cupid, worthy 
of Albano, lifting up, with pride and delight, an earl’s coronet ! 
It is almost the only signal of my new order I possess. 1 
was much amused with yr. acct. of the Wharnclifie achieve- 
ments in this respect. I literally have done nothing in that 
way, and my plate and my linen are still plebeian. Had 
not a fairy dropped a paper-cutter from Mt. Olympus into 
my librar3^ I shd. not know really how to sign my name 
I shd. still consider myself ‘ Cbristofero Sly.’ . . . 

Derby told the City deputation that, as soon as Baring’s 
detailed report had been received and considered, the 
Government had sent a strong despatch to EUiot, direct- 
ing him to obtain an audience of the Sultan, to lay all 
the proved facts before him, to denounce the chief 
authors of the atrocities by name and demand their 
punishment, and to represent the urgent necessity of 
immediate relief for the innocent sufferers. But he 
strongly deprecated a crusade to turn the Turk out of 
Europe, a crusade in which England would probably 
receive no support, and which would be resisted in arms 
by at least one Great Power, Austria. He pointed out 
that there was no homogeneity of religion or race in the 
Balkan peninsula, and he therefore rejected the idea of 
creating a fresh group of tributary States; but he was 
anxious to extend local government in that region. He 
added, ‘ I do not at all wish to disguise the fact that 
what has happened in Bulgaria has to a certain extent 
changed the position, not only of our own Government, 
but of every European Government.^ 
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Beaconsfield had, similarly, himself writtea to Derby 
of ‘ the new departure’ of the Government; but he was 
always anxious to emphasise that it did not constitute 
a new ‘policy.’ The method might be different; the 
policy, that of maintaining the integrity and independ- 
ence of Turkey, remained. In this sense he wrote to 
Salisbury, in answer to a letter in which the Indian 
Secretary showed himself particularly sensible of the 
necessity of change. 

From Lord Salisbury, 

Private, [Dieppe], Sept. 23, ’76. — The Pall Mall of 
yesterday says that a Cabinet was summoned for to-day. 
As I have received no summons, I presume your secretary 
thought I was out of reach. This is not so. Whenever you 
give 24 hours’ notice to the India Office I can be present, 
and can come over at any time if wanted. . • . 

The Bucks election shows that the agitation has not been 
without effect on our party. It is clear enough that the 
traditional Palmerstonian policy is at an end. We have not 
the power, even if we have the wish, to give back any of the 
revolted districts to the discretionary government of the 
Porte. The proposal in Derby’s letter of the 21st, to send a 
Commissioner to Bulgaria known to be friendly to the Chris- 
tians, is very good for the emergency: but as a permanent 
arrangement more will be req^uired. 

I should like to submit for your consideration whether the 
opportunity should not be taken to exact some security for 
the good government of the Christians generally throughout 
the Turkish Empire. The Govt, of 1856 was satisfied with 
promises : but they were promises extending to all the Chris- 
tian subjects. We must have something more than promises: 
but it ^1 not do for us to cover a less extensive area of 
relief than was covered by the Hatts referred to in the Treaty 
of 1856. Would some such arrangement as this be possible ? 
Let there be an Officer of State established at Constantinople 
who shall be in fact, if not in name, Protector of Christians, 
He should be nominated in concert with the Powers: and for 
a term of years. He should always have access to the Sultan: 
and it should be his duty to call the attention of the Turkish 
Government to any breach of the decrees which have been 
issued in protection of the Christians. He should not be 
removable except with the consent of the Powers; and he 
should be freely in communication with the Ambassadors. 
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It should further he his duty to submit to the Turkish Grovern- 
ment a list of persons fit to hold ofSce as Governors of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria; and the Porte should be bound 
to choose the Governors from that list. These Governors 
should not be removable except with the Protector’s assent; 
and should hold office for a term of years. Subsidiary arrange- 
ments for councils might be necessary : but they would be of 
less importance. The problem is solved, if you can get good 
Governors for these oppressed provinces — men who will be 
just to the Christians, but not disloyal to the Porte — and 
who cannot be driven or dismissed by the corrupt intrigues 
of the seraglio. 

I was very glad to read the cordial language you used 
towards Russia in your Aylesbury speech. Our best chance 
of coming to a peaceful issue of these perplexities is — in my 
belief — to come to an early understanding with Russia. Our 
danger is that we should make that result impossible by 
hanging on to the coat tails of Austria. Austria has good 
reasons for resisting the faintest approach to self-government 
in the revolted provinces. Her existence would be menaced 
if she were hedged on the south by a line of Russian satellites. 
But her existence is no longer of the importance to us that 
it was in former times. Her vocation in Europe is gone. 
She was a counterpoise to IVance and a barrier against 
Russia; but Prance is gone, and the development of Russia 
is chiefly in regions where Austria could not, and if she could 
would not, help to check it. We have no reason, therefore, 
for sharing Austria’s tremors: and if we can get terms from 
Russia that suit us, it would be most unwise to reject them 
because they are not to the taste of Austria. 

I venture to press this point, because I see that Austria 
is urging a return to a state of things in which the lives and 
property of the Christian populations of the three provinces 
will be dependent on the promises of the Porte : and that in 
this policy she will be backed by the advice of Buchanan 
and Elliot. I feel convinced that such an arrangement, 
though conformable to the pure Palmerston tradition, is not 
suitable for the exigency; and that it would not be supported 
in Parliament. 

To Lord Salisbury* 

Hughenden Manor, Seft 26, 1876.—. . . The ‘ Cabinet ’ 
was a hoax, or rather, perhaps, un faragrapM hasardi. 

Notwithstanding the hullabaloo in which we still live, 
there really has been no question to submit to the Cabinet, 
and to have called them together unnecessarily, would have 
much injured us on the Continent, and even at home would 
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only have given the impression that we were frightened and 
perplexed. 

Derby has really only been working on the lines agreed 
on when we separated: the only di:fferenoe is that, whether 
it were that he was piqued by being described as a Minister 
who never did anything, or whether he saw that golden 
opportunity, that, every now and then, occurs in public life, 
he has suddenly taken the conduct of affairs out of the hands 
of the other Powers, who, from various reasons, were indis- 
posed to move, and has shown an energy and a resource 
and a firmness of purpose, wh. cannot be too highly praised, 
and for wh., much as I appreciated his many great qualities, 
I did not entirely give him credit. 

But ail that he has done as yet, or rather which he is still 
trying to do, is to carry thro’ a successful mediation, and to 
obtain an armistice, and, in the shape of a protocol, to 
establish a basis of peace. 

When he has done this, he will call us together, and then 
we will consider the means by which the preliminaries can 
be carried into effect. We are not, however, yet out of the 
wood. All depends upon Russia, and Russia cannot be 
trusted. It won’t do, however, to tell her so, and I am 
working in the vein wh. you approve. 

I think your idea well worthy of the deepest consideration 
as to some great officer at the metropolis to look after the 
interests of the rayahs. 

Our great object, wffi. Derby and myself have had during 
what Ld. Overstone calls ‘ a frantic ebullition of public 
excitement,’ has never been to admit that we have changed 
our policy, and' that we have adopted the views of the Oppo- 
sition. This greatly irritates them, and The Times writes 
articles to prove that Lord Derby has changed his policy 
without knowing it. The force of impudence can’t go much 
further. 

If we had indulged in Bulgarian philippics, etc., etc., we 
might, to a certain degree, have checked the ‘ frantic ebulli- 
tion,’ but we should have become contemptible, and have 
soon fallen. You will see soon a great reaction. The conduct 
of the foreign Powers will alone occasion it, for they are all 
opposed to violent change. All the moneyed and commercial 
classes in all countries are against war ; notably in London, 
where nobody will subscribe to the City Bulgarian Fund. 

The new Sultan, I hear, really promises. He has got the 
Commons’ blue book translated for him — and Forster’s 
speech on ‘ atrocities.’ He has only one wife: a modiste of 
Per a; a Belgian; he was in the habit of frequenting her shop, 
buying gloves, etc., and much admired her. One day he 
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said, ‘ Bo you think you would marry me V and she replied 
‘ Pourquoi non V And it was done. It is she who has set 
him against seraglio life and all that: in short a Eoxalana. 
Will he be a Solyman the Great 1 

A reign of three months had been sufficient to show 
that Sultan Murad was incompetent, if not insane; and 
on the last day of August a second palace revolution at 
Constantinople had deposed him in favour of his brother, 
the notorious Abdul Hamid. The hopefulness with which 
Beaconsfield regarded Abdul Hamid’s elevation appears 
to us now to be extraordinarily shortsighted. But, after 
all, the whole European world, and in particular the 
Liberal party in England, committed a similar mistake 
when they welcomed the rise of the Young Turks to 
power in 1908; and Abdul Hamid not only made the 
usual fair professions, but was obviously a man of capacity 
and vigour. 

Diplomacy, during August and September, waited on the 
issue of the fighting in the Balkans. Montenegro, as ever, 
maintained its cause bravely against the Turks. But, 
unless Serbia could make good, little Montenegro’s effort 
would be of small avail. And the military adventure 
of Serbia, though it achieved some success at first, broke 
down in a few weeks before the superior power of the 
enemy. Accordingly she was ready in August for the 
armistice which England managed to secure for her in 
September. But the Porte, successful in the field, was not 
willing to grant easy terms to its foes, or more than a 
short suspension of hostilities. Derby proposed as a 
basis for ffiscussion the kind of terms he had outlined to 
the City deputation; the status quo in Serbia and Monte- 
negro, and local self-government for Bosnia and Bulgaria. 
Russia proceeded to show her hand by suggesting a 
military occupation of Bulgaria by Russia, and of Bosnia 
by Austria, together with a demonstration by the united 
fleets in the Bosphorus. As if in concert with this large 
demand, the Serbians renewed hostilities, and the situa- 
tion became perceptibly more serious. There can be 
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little doubt that both Russia and Serbia were misled by 
the clamour of the atrocity agitation in England, and 
expected a support here for extreme measures which was 
not forthcoming. As Beaconsfield said at Guildhall on 
Lord Mayor's Day: 

An indignant burst of feeling in this country, excited by 
horrible events, crea.ted such a sensation and excitement that 
the people of Servia, and the Mends of the people of Servia, 
really believed that the people of England had suddenly 
determined to give up the traditionary policy of the country 
which the eminent statesmen of Europe only five years ago 
— including the members of the late Government — thought 
so highly of; and Servia was induced to retract what she had 
expressed, and once more to engage in a sanguinary struggle 
which every Mend of humanity must lament. 

To Lord Derby. 

Oorifidentiah Hughenden Manor, Sept 29. — The Queen 
sent cyphered tel. yesterday, reverting to an idea, wh. she 
started some time ago, but wh. I did not encourage, of sending 
special envoy from herself, with a letter to E[mperor] of 
R[ussia]. . • . 

She now recurs to it: my answer cyphered was brief. . . . 
I impressed upon Her Majesty, that the person to consult 
was yourself; because a diplomatic visit, however secret and 
private, or even a letter from her, might conflict with yr. 
plans and movements, who have all the threads in your 
hands. This reasoning was not cyphered. 

I distinctly said to her, that if the E. of R. would be as 
peremptory with Servia, as he proposes to be with the Porte, 
all would be well. 

I think you, and you alone, can decide upon the point. 
What[eve]r your decision, I shall, of course, support it, and 
you may assume, therefore, in yx. reply, that anything like 
a special Mission is not expedient. Whether it wd. do good, 
that she shd. write a letter to the Emperor, as she wrote to 
the Emperor of the Erench before the Italian war, is another 
thing. It wd. please her, and might do no harm: but what- 
[eve]r you think, I think. 

I had written you a long letter yesterday congratulating 
you on yr. speech— wh. was perfect; and wh. induced The 
Times to throw over both Lowe and Gladstone specifically, 
showing, after all, we were exactly right. 

But the Serv. tel. upset me. I don’t see my way. If 
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Austria step in to put an end to the conspiracy, the same 
reason that prevents Russia interfering herself, will force her 
to oppose Austria. There is war and a long one. France 
wants yet three years, and she will be delighted that those 
three years slid, be spent in the exhaustion of other Powers, 
and then she will come in fresh with | million of men. ' 

I don’t think we ought to join in the war, but I think, 
with an understanding with the Porte, we shd. occupy 
Const[antinop]le as ‘ a material guarantee.’ 

Everj^body will be wanting something: even Italy. It is 
now or never Vvdth Bismarck, if he really wants peace. 

Lord Derby to Queen Vicioria. 

Foreign Office, Sept, 29, ’76. — Lord Derby, with his 
humble duty, submits to ^’'our Majesty that the rupture by 
Servia of the suspension of hostilities agreed upon has intro- 
duced a new" element of difficulty into the negotiations. 

If the telegram in The Times is true, a general engagement 
is taking place on this day. 

The Russian Ambassador speaks in strong terms of the 
want of good faith and respect to the Powders showm by 
Servia in this matter. He declares his belief that Prince Milan 
has been helpless in regard to it, General TchernayefE being 
practically independent, and the Army so largely officered 
by Russians, Lord Derby owns he finds it hard to believe 
that the Russian volunteers, w"ho have of late poured in at 
the rate, in one case, of 300 in a da}^, come without the tacit 
or implied consent of the Emperor. It is necessary at present 
to act as if we trusted Russia, for the present state of popular 
feeling makes all action in an anti-Russian sense practically 
impossible: but everything points to the probability that the 
Russian Government, while ostensibly promoting peace, are 
by indirect means making it impossible. Such is evidently 
the view entertained in Austria, and, Lord Derby thinks, to 
some extent in Germany also. But while Lord Derby states 
this as a matter of fact, and expresses his opinion, he must 
own that he has nothing to suggest. Appeals to the Ernperor 
would produce assurances of goodwill and peaceabir inten- 
tions; which are seldom wanting: but the agents of General 
Kaufmann are at work in Cabul, and probably there is no 
place where Russian influence can be used to weaken that 
of other Powers where similar means are not being employed. 

Lord Derby had written so far when your Majesty’s 
telegram of to-day reached him. He had telegraphed to 
Lord Beaconsfieid on the subject of it, on receiving the 
telegram of yesterday, and awaits Lord Beaconsfield’s answer: 
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but he is bound to say that he has not much faith in the 
result of personal appeals. It is simply inconceivable that 
the Emperor of Russia — though be may choose to shut his 
eyes to details — can be ignorant of all that is doing in his 
name. 

Lord Derby may add that he believes the officers who join 
Tchernayeff have received informal, but sufficient, promises 
that the commissions which they are obliged to resign on 
taldng foreign service will be given back to them on their 
return. Tins cannot be done without the Emperor’s 
knowledge. 

To Lord Derby, 

Private, Hxjghenden Maistoii, Sz'pL 30, 1876. — will come 
up to you, when it is ripe. I only a.sked you here, as I thought 
it might be a beneficial change for yourself. 

I know jou are bored going to any place, wh. is natural, 
but I was quite alone, or shd. not have asked you. 

The Russians have behaved very badly. In future, they 
must have not only Ambassadors for their Emperors, but for 
their adventurous Generals, who have secret orders — but it 
is never any use to complain. We must see whether we may 
not be able to make a move, wh. may checkmate Gortchakoff. 

. I assume that, somehow or other, European Turkey will 
be invaded — ^but the3^ must make a proposal first, and the 
Cabinet must decide upon it. That’s quite clear. 

I wrote in the sense you mention to the Queen this after- 
noon : I inferred you wished me. But a line from you would 
be acceptable; you are in great favor, which pleases, and 
amuses, me. 

Keep up yr. spirits. You have shown some of the highest 
qualities of public life, and I believe the great mass of the 
nation believe in you. 

We may yet confound their politics. 

From Lord Derby, 

Private. Keston, Oct. 1, ’76. — A. thousand thanks for your 
cordial note. One really wants encouragement just now. 

I sometimes feel like the jtuyman who complained of having 
been sitting along with eleven of the most obstinate men he 
ever met. But we are fairly well supported in the press, 
which I suspect is a better test than provincial meetings, 
Pall Mall, Telegrafh, Post, and Standard — ^for; Times un- 
certain and trimming; only D, News and Echo against us. 

Eoreigners don’t know what to make of the movement; 
and I am not surprised. . . . 
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To Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Hughendeit Maistoe, Sept 30. — . . . Derby has shown, 
throughout this business of the negotiations, the utmost 
energy and resource. A clear head, the clearest, and a 
sound judgment I always gave him credit for; but I feel I 
never did him sufficient justice — much and long as I have 
appreciated him — ^for his vigor, his action, and his fertility. 
I fear all thrown awav. His hands have been fatally weakened 
by the lowest arts of faction abusing the noble enthusiasm 
of a great portion of the people. But we must be patient. 
The solution of this vast (Question will be long, the English 
people will come to their senses, and we may yet retrieve 
and regain our position. 

You have made some capital speeches, and so far as the 
agitation is concerned, it has well introduced you to the 
country in your new position.^ . . . 

^ Of Leader of the House ‘of Commons. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The CoHSTANTmopLE Cohperehce. 

1876-1877. 

As summer passed into autumn, Beaconsfield’s and 
Derby’s diplomacy became more and more concentrated on 
a policy of armistice first, and conference afterwards. It 
was of the highest importance to put an end to hostilities 
between Turkey and Serbia, with so much combustible 
material about. On the one hand was Russia, proposing, 
not to say threatening, armed occupation of Turkey; and, 
on the other, the Porte, determined to exploit the favour- 
able position of its victorious armies to the utmost. The 
Cabinet met at the beginning of October, and decided, 
while rejecting the Russian proposal, to put strong 
pressure upon the Porte to grant at once that substantial 
armistice which Serbia and her friends had demanded. 
An armistice once granted, it was proposed that arrange- 
ments should be made for the meeting of a* European 
Conference. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Hughendbn Manor, Monday morning \OcL 2, 1876]. — 

. . . I have summoned the Cabinet for Wednesday; I go up 
to town to-morrow. Whitehall Gardens are in the hands of 
workmen, painters especially, wh. wd. kill me; so I have 
ordered a camp-bed in D. S., and, like a true leader, shall 
sleep on the field of battle. 

It is likely the Turkish reply will arrive before, or about, 
Wednesday, and the Cabinet therefore will be at hand : but 
it is necessary that it shd. meet irrespective of that contin- 
gency. The position of afiairs never was more critical or 
more difficult. I don’t believe the Russians have any money 
to make war, but they cannot resist what, according to their 
own language, ‘ they never had before; England on their side.’ 

78 
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Is it ? As Hamlet saith, ^ that is the question.’ All I know 
is that England won’t subscribe. The City meeting, wh. 
was to produce instantaneously £50,000, after weeks of tout- 
ing does not count much more than £5 — and that produced 
by the knaves, or fools, who got up the gathering : even . . • 
Lady Strangford shrieks at the ineffective answer to her 
appeal, . . . while Monty’s righteous uncle, . . . Lord 
Shaftesbury, who began the nonsense, announces that after 
two or 3 months of agitation his fund only amounts to 
£147 6 0, and that there is no hope of more. . . . 

10, Downing Street, OcL 5. — . . . Nothing can be more 
critical or more interesting than the position. Gortchakoff, 
misled by Gladstone and Go., has made a false move, and his 
proposal for Russia to occupy Bulgaria, the very heart and 
most precious portion of European Turkey, with Constanti- 
nople almost in sight of the contemplated frontier, has roused 
and alarmed John Bull. Your friend, The Times, ratted this 
morning. It was like the verdict after the long trial of the 
Claimant.^ 

England looks upon the proposed occupation by Russia as 
a real Bulgarian atrocity. When he sounded Austria on the 
point, Austria enquired, What will England say ? G[or- 
tchakoff] answered instantly, ‘ England will certainly agree.’ 
Instead of that, I sent Schouvaloff off with a flea in his ear; 
told him it was a double violation of treaties, etc., etc., and 
that Russia must take the consequences, wh. wd. be most 
grave. Austria gave another kick, and the thing has col- 
lapsed. But what will happen next I can’t tell you. Con- 
stantinople is in such a state of excitement that I fear the 
people won’t obey the Sultan, who seems, as I anticipated, 
a real man. . . . 

Hughenden Manor, Oct. 7. — . . . I came down yesterday, 
and Derby went to Keston, a cottage he has, ten miles or 
ess from town: we can be there in a moment. . . . 

Oct. 10. — . . . I can’t give you good news. I think, in the 
most favorable view, it’s a toss up. If Turkey accepts our 
proposal, Russia wd. be at least for the time checkmated. 
But if Turkey refuse, I think Russia will declare war. I think 
Gortchakoff wants war. 

The only good thing is the improved feeling in England; 
but, I fear, it’s too late. 

I read an amusing private letter from Const, this morning. 
Hartington, it seems, highly disapproves of Gladstone s 
pamphlets and Lowe’s speeches. He, and the Duke of 
Manchester, were on the following day to have their audience 


I The Tichbome Qaimant. 
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of tLe Sultan, and the Dss. was to see all the palaces. The 
day before there had been a grand dinner at Safvet Pasha, 
the Secy, of State for For. AHairs, and who speaks English. 
The Duchess dined there, tho’ there was no other lady. The 
letter-writer, who was one of the guests, says that did not 
seem at all to embarrass her Grace; ‘ she lit her segar from 
that of Mdhat Pasha, and showed the utmost aplombJ To 
the life I . . . 

ConfidmtiaL Oct, 12. — . . . I could not write yesterday. 
I was so anxious and so uncertain. It was a neck-and-neck 
race. 

We had taken a decided step — many thought a rash one. 
Elliot was to tell the Porte that the recommendation of the 
armistice by England was England’s last step; that, if refused, 
she shd. attempt no longer to arrest the destruction of the 
Turkish Empire, but leave her to her fate; and that our 
Ambassador wd. leave Constantinople. 

There were great, and just, objections to this course, 
because, when an Ambassador retires, he cannot reappear. 
All personal influence is lost, and in 1829, the last time when 
the Embassies left Constantinople, war between Russia and 
Turkey instantly ensued. 

And yet affairs had come to such a pass, thro’ the conduct 
of Gladstone and Co., that it was necessary to try this last 
card — and it succeeded I But I did not know, till late lasfc 
night, that Servia had accepted. I think now all is safe for 
some time. 

The Porte has been crafty, I shd. rather say very wise and 
clever, in enlarging the proposal, and making the arm[istice] 
for 5 or 6 months. This will give us breathing time. I don’t 
think any Power will dare to disturb the European peace 
while an arm. exists. By that time, too, the people of England 
will have quite recovered their senses, and I hope Gladstone 
will be shut up. I feel much relieved, and tho’ there are 
plenty of difficulties before me, the great oppression of the 
last six or seven weeks is removed. . . . 

Beaconsfield’s satisfaction and relief were altogether 
premature. Serbia, and Serbia’s great friend, Russia, 
refused to accept a half-year’s armistice, on the plausible 
ground that the Principality could not keep its army on 
a war footing for such a length of time without putting 
too severe a strain on its resources. 

Looking round during this autumn for a stable basis for 
British policy amid all the shifting sands of diplomacy, 
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Beaconsfield came to the conclusion that a clear under- 
standing with Bismarck, and a treaty with Germany, 
on the basis of the status quo, was the best available 
means of calming the disquiet of Europe, and preventing 
constant alarms and probable wars. He wrote in this 
sense to the Queen, to Derby, and to Salisbury; and 
their reception of his idea was generally sympathetic. 

To Lord Derby, 

Confidential, Hughenden Manoe, Oct, 17. — ^Nothing can 
be more unsatisfactory, than the whole state of Europe — 
and Asia too — ^in a great degree. 

Russia is full of mischief, and yet ‘ willing to wound and 
yet afraid to strike.’ That’s her finance: still, she will go 
trying it on, trusting to no physical opposition, till she, as 
before, commits herself. 

Can’t we take advantage of the delay, and make some 
arrangement, wh. will put an end to these miseres, and set the 
world to rights ? 

What if we could negotiate a treaty with Germany to 
maintain the present status quo generally ? Not an alliance 
ofiensive and defensive, as Brunnow offered to yr. father in 
1852 — and wh. was wdsely and promptly declined; but a 
treaty for the maintenance of the status quo. This wd. make 
us easy about Constantinople, and relieve Bismarck of his 
real bugbear, the eventual alliance of England and France, 
and the loss of his two captured provinces. We don’t wish 
France to be weaker than she is; but when she was stronger, 
she gave us plenty of trouble. 

The objection, or rather difficulty, in bringing this about, 
wd. be, perhaps, the old German Emperor, who, I heartily 
wish, were in the same cave as Friedrich Barbarossa; but 
tho’ he might shrink from a war with his nephew, or anything 
obviously hostile, with time, and management, and firmness. 
Bis. cd. succeed, I think, in the status quo treaty. 

The difficulty is to get hold of Bis. I counted on Odo 
Russell, but he might as well be at Bagdad. And Munster 
is not a genial nature to work on. He is suspicious and 
stupid. 

Still, I think, the thing ought to be done, and it wd. settle 
everything for our lives, and immortalise yourself. 

Here we have the germ of the policy which was brought 
into actual working by Beaconsfield at the Congress of 
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Berlin, and which was pursued by him, and by Salisbury 
after him, until at the close of the nineteenth century 
the ambitious aims of the German Empire made further 
co-operation on the same footing impossible* There was 
never, of course, any alliance, and it is strange that 
Beaconsfield should have contemplated a formal treaty — 
a step which would have involved a permanent estrange- 
ment from France, whom he always preferred, and 
had long cherished, as an ally. But there was a steady 
reliance by the British Foreign Office on the Central 
Powers; a working arrangement which, so long as Russia 
was aggressive and France restless, and so long as 
Germany was content with industrial and commercial 
development, preserved peace in Europe, at least among 
the greater States. 

But Bismarck, though he never forgave GortchakoiBE 
for interfering to save France in the spring of 1875, was 
not yet disposed to weaken the bonds which united 
Germany to Russia. Moreover, it was by no means clear 
to foreign observers whether Beaconsfield could maintain 
his ground against Gladstone’s agitation. Accordingly, 
in answer to Derby’s appeal to him to use the influence 
of Germany ' in order to procure the acceptance of some 
compromise,’ Bismarck replied that, though an armistice 
of six months seemed acceptable to the German Govern- 
ment, he could not put pressure on any other Power to 
secure its sanction. 


To Queen Victoria^ 

{Telegraphed in Cypher,) 10, Downing St,, Oct. 19, ’76. — 
The Cabinet decided, that tfiey would take no further steps 
in negotiations for armistice, tho,’ if Turkey assented to a 
proposal to shorten it, they would make no opposition. 
They decided, that Lord Derby should draw up a despatch 
reciting that Servia had appealed to us to mediate, that we 
undertook the office and succeeded, that then Servia rejected 
the armistice which we had solicited for her; that we should 
protest against the military emigration of Russia into Servia, 
and end by warning Russia that a violation of the Treaty of 
Paris by the occupation of Bulgaria woidd lead to serious 
consequences. 




From the signed photograph presented hy Ptince Bismarck to the 
Bail 0 / Bectcouiffiehl at the Berhn ConyrefS,". 
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To Lady Bradford. 

10, Bowing St., OcU 20, 1876. — . . . We had a Cabinet 
yesterday, wh. then dispersed, from wh. the world infers we 
are unanimous, and that there is no split. . . . 

In a talk with a political and personal friend Beacons- 
field expounded his view of the present situation and his 
hopes for the future. 

Mermrandum by Lord Barrington. 

Oct. 23, 1876. — I had an interview with Lord Beaconsfield 
this evening at 5.30. He entered rather fully into the details 
of the present crisis in the East. Alluding to his speech at 
Aylesbury, he utterly repudiated having ever said that the 
‘ Government was opposed to the feelings of a majority in 
the country.’ The report of that speech in The Times of 
Sept. 21, ought to be enough to show the utter fallacy of 
such a statement. Yet this has constantly, and persistently, 
been asserted by Messrs. Gladstone and Lowe, and tMs 
assertion has done immense harm in retarding negotiations 
with Eoreign Powers on this question. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
statement that the Government had not the ‘ unanimous ' 
support of the country, but that a large party in the country 
was using the " atrocity cry ’ for party purposes (or words 
to that eSect), was quite true. 

The present state of affairs in the East is that England 
advised ' an armistice of not less than a month or sis weeks.’ 
The Turks replied that six weeks w^as too short, and proposed 
‘ five or six months.’ This the Russians refused to accept, 
and reverted to what they termed the English proposal of 
‘ six weeks.’ But England had put no extending limit, and 
had guarded herself by "not less.’ Consequently England 
accepted the Turkish proposal. Russia never imagined that 
Turkey would accept any armistice, and therefore finds 
herself in a difficulty. The Turks have now, in all probability 
at the instance of our Ambassador, Sir H. Elliot, averred 
themselves willing to accept the English proposal, with the 
understanding that the six weeks’ armistice may be prolonged 
if necessary. 

Lord Beaconsfield has great hopes of bemg able to settle 
this great question, but of course guarded himself against 
any opinion as to Peace or War. Supposing the Russians 
to enter Bulgaria, said I. That, he answered, would be an 
entirely new phase of the question. He is evidently quite 
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determined that the Russians shall not directly, or indirectly, 
become possessed of Constantinople. 

Many in England say. Why not ? England might take 
Egypt, and so secure bur highway to India. 

But the answer is obvious, said Lord B. If the Russians 
had Constantinople, they could at any time march their Army 
through Syria to the mouth of the Nile, and then what would 
be the use of our holding Egypt 1 Not even the command 
of the sea could help us under such circumstances. People 
who talk in this manner must be utterly ignorant of geography. 
Our strength is on the sea. Constantinople is the key of 
India, and not Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

The mendacity of the Russians is the same as ever. They 
say, ‘ We do not wish to hold Constantinople.’ Perhaps not, 
but for all that their game is to have someone there who is 
more or less dependent on them. . . . 

The grand political duel between Lord Beaconsfield and 
Prince Gortchakoff has now lasted some months, and, up to 
the present time, the latter has got the worst of it. That 
England should be victorious in diplomacy (and war if neces- 
sary, as a matter of course), is Lord B.’s grand object, and 
will be a splendid consummation to his wonderful career. 
He appears to me to have no doubt that, whatever present 
appearances may be, Germany will eventually go against 
Russia. . . . 

The six months’ armistice which Turkey proposed 
having been rejected, the Turkish armies continued their 
advance and, in spite of all the efforts of the Russian 
General and the Russian Volunteers who organised the 
resistance to them under the banner of Serbia, won 
success after success until Belgrade itself was in danger. 
Beaconsfield flattered himself that these Turkish victories, 
coupled with the firm attitude of the British Cabinet, 
had produced a moderating effect on the counsels of the 
Russian Government, as Gortchakoff began to express 
interest in the Conference which Derby had suggested, 
and Ignatieff at Constantinople seemed to be ready for 
a reasonable compromise about the length of armistice. 
Appearances were deceptive. The Turkish successes 
convinced the Emperor Alexander that, if Serbia was^to 
be saved, he must interpose at once, and on the last day 
of the month his Ambassador presented an ultimatum 
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at Constantinople, demanding, under the threat of 
a total severance of diplomatic relations, the acceptance 
by Turkey, within forty-eight hours, of the armistice 
limited to a month or six weeks. Under the menace of 
force Turkey agreed. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Oct 28, 1876. — There is a streak of 
light on the horizon. Whether it be the victory of the Turks, 
or whether it be that the Russians commence to comprehend 
that England will stand no nonsense, but a great change 
occurred last night~^and for the better. . . . 

Oct 30. — ^We are hot out of the wood, but w’e sometimes 
think we see light in the distance — I hope not a mirage. I 
have had now nearly a quarter of a year of it, and feel a good 
deal older. Certainly, it has not been a dull life, but a very 
hard one. . . . 

Sohou. called on me vrith a message of horror and indigna- 
tion from the Emperor of R. about the Gohs. I said I was 
under the impression that the press was not free in Russia. 
He assured me that he had been libelled himself in the GoloSy 
and accused of having sold himself to German 3 ^ I remarked 
that the press was free in England, but that if such an article 
had appeared in a respectable paper agst. Prince Gortff., 
I wd. undertake to say I wd. have made the editor apologise.^ 

Nov. 1. — ^Yesterday (Tuesday) I received two tels. when I 
woke: they had arrived in the night. One was from our 
Ambassador at Livadia saying that P. GortchakofP considered 
the armistice now settled, and making suggestions about 
ulterior points — and much more important ones: the basis 
of the Conference. The other telbgram was from our Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, dated Monday night J past 10 o’ck. 
(Therapia), saying that the armistice was settled — very 
satisfactorily and honorably to the Turks, that Ignatieff had 

^ The (roZfjs* had had the eiTrontery to accuse Beacousfield of having, 
in conjunction with the firm of Erlanger, amassed a colossal fortune by 
speculating on the various phases of the Eastern Question » Whereas, 
as Rose, who had been familiar with Beaconsfield’s pecuniary dealings for 
thirty years, wrote indignantly to Corry on Oct. 25, ‘ if ever a man lived 
who was pure as snow in money matters, and more scrupulous than any 
living man in everything that concerned his pecuniary interests, it is Lord 
Bfeaconsfielld: as history will prove.* In spite of Schouvalofi’s assurances, 
the Gdos felt it so necessary to damage the reputation of the most deter- 
mined opponent of Russia’ s*Turkish policy, that it reiterated^ its scandalous 
charges. ‘ The fact,’ wrote Corry to SchouvalofE, ‘ that this repetition is 
made after the gracious message *wh. on behalf of the Emperor of Russia 
you last week conveyed to Lord Beaconsfield much aggravates the calumny.’ 
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been conciliatory throughout, and that he was to execute 
it formally in the morning, having an appointment with the 
G. Vizier to that effect. 

So I thought my cares were over, and I remembered what 
your friend Deiane said to me on Sunday, ‘ that the Minister 
who opened Parliamt- with an announcement of peace in the 
Queen’s Speech, wd. be in a prouder position than any Minister 
since Mr. Pitt.’ 

A little after noon came the awful news that Geni. Ignatieff 
had received orders from Livadia to deliver the offensive and 
hostile ultimatum you are now well acquainted with ! 

This was the consequence of the Turkish victories, and the 
humiliation the Emperor felt at the probability of the Turks 
reaching Belgrade. The pretext that the Turks carried on 
hostilities during negotiations for armistice is quite hollow. 
The Eusso-Servian army has never ceased attacking and 
harassing the Turks during the whole time. Besides, negotia- 
tions for armistice never suspend hostilities as a matter of 
public law. 

What will happen now ? I think it looks as black as 
possible. The whole affair has been a conspiracy of Russia 
from the beginning, and she has failed in everything — even 
in active warfare the Porte has defeated her. I don’t think 
she can stand it, and she will rush to further reverses. 

Yesterday I- dined at S[tafford] House — with the little 
Duchess, and the ‘ bride and bridegroom ’ ^ and Ronald; and 
then they took me to the play, a new comedy that is making 
some noise, Per^Z— an adaptation from the French Nos 
Intimes — ^not over-moral, but fairly transmogrified from the 
original, and cleverly acted in the chief part — a woman^ whom, 
I doubt not, you, an habituee of the drama, know very well, 
but quite new to me. Now she is married, but she was a 
sister of Robertson, the playwright. She had evidently 
studied in the French school. The whole was good, and the 
theatre was ventilated; so I did not feel exhausted, and was 
rather amused, and shd. rather have enjoyed myself, had 
not the bad news thrown its dark shadow over one’s haunted 
consciousness. . . . 

Nov. 2. — ^As I have often told you ‘ there is no gambling 
like politics ’ — and here we are with the armistice signed 1 . . . 
I can’t write any details : until this moment, I have not had 
a moment of pause — 4 and 20 hours indeed of awful crisis. 

' How can we ever trust the Russians V was the 
Queen’s comment to Beaconsfield on what she termed 

^ Mr. (now Viscount) and the late Lady Florence Chaplin. 

2 Mrs. Kendal. 
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the Emperor’s ‘ rash and intemperate act.’ The Emperor 
must have felt the need of reassuring English opinion, 
for on November 2 he pledged his word at Livadia to 
the British Ambassador that he had not the smallest 
wish or intention to acquire Constantinople, and that 
any occupation of Bulgaria to which necessity might 
drive him would be only provisional, Derby telegraphed 
the satisfaction of the Cabinet at these assurances, but 
Beaconsfield was more impressed by the obvious pre- 
parations which Russia was making for independent 
military action, and by Gortchakofi’s hectoring tone 
about the proposals for autonomy to be submitted to the 
Porte. Eor, now that the armistice was signed, Beacons- 
field and Derby proposed to issue invitations to the Con- 
ference which they had for some time contemplated — 
a step which was taken by a Cabinet Council on 
November 4. Eor the chief representative of Great 
Britain at the Conference the Prime Minister selected the 
ablest of his younger colleagues, overcoming his reluc- 
tance by friendly pressure, ilmong the Beaconsfield 
papers there is preserved an undated sheet of Downing 
Street writing-paper, with the words, in Beaconsfield’ s 
handwriting : ‘ Gonflidentiall. I want you to go. That 
is my idea. A great enterprise, and wd. not take much 
time. B.,’ followed by Salisbury’s response, ‘ Of course 
I will do what the Cabinet wishes, but it is essential that 
your policy should be settled first.’ These notes were 
almost certainly interchanged at this meeting of the 
Cabinet. 

To Lord Derby, 

Qonfidmtial, 10, Dowiung St., Whitehall, Nov. 3, ’76.-- 
I shall call to-day latish, on the chance of seeing you, as 1 
think we ought to confer together before the Cabinet. 

In the meanwhile, reflection has only confii'med me in my 
conviction, that it wd. be most unwise for us to he hmTied 
into any proceedings; that we shd. principally be represented 
by someone of great authority, not mixed up with the previous 
transactions; and that we shd. come to an agreement, before 
the meeting of the Congress, as to the basis of our negotia- 
tions. 
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I foresee endless chicanery on the part of Russia, who is, 
at present, somewhat baffled and mortified. 

I think a sine qua non on our part shd. be, that no inter- 
ference shd. be sanctioned with the military arrangements 
of the Porte in Bulgaria, or indeed Bosnia, etc. 

Turkey cd. maintain 200,000 men between the Banube 
and Constantinople, and with this force, and the command 
of the sea, she is, so far as Russia is concerned, invincible. 
This is consistent with her maintaining 100,000 men on her 
Asiatic frontier. 

And now, again, I must impress upon you the importance, 
if we wish to secure a long peace, of coming to some under- 
standing with some European Power. 

The difficulties of negotiating any satisfactory under- 
standing with Germany may be great, but Odo Russell ought 
to be instructed to lose no opportimity of conferring with 
Bismarck in this sense. By the bye, I do not at all believe 
Ignatieff’s ‘confidential’ communication to Elliot about the 
German Chanr. 

But without the trouble, and the risk, of any new treaties, 
we have a course open to us, wh. I think it imprudent, and 
scarcely justifiable on our part, to neglect. It is not only 
our right, but, in my opinion, our duty, to enquire of Prance 
and Austria, what, in the event of the failure of the Congress, 
are their views and feelings with reference to their engage- 
ments under the Tripartite Treaty 1 

This will give Austria, if she wishes it, an occasion to 
unburthen or unbutton herself — and may lead to important 
consequences. I do not understand from you, and I do not 
hear from any other quarter, that you have ever made to 
her, howr. guarded, any overture for joint action. I believe 
it has been expected. If made, it shd. be expressed thro’ 
Buchanan, not Beust, but it wd. be more conveniently 
managed with reference to keeping existing engagements: 
the Tripartite. 

It is probable that Prance, at this moment, wd. avoid 
action, but that reserve on her part will not subsist as long 
as she thinks, if troublous times arrive. And she wd. be 
gratified by the enquiry and the appeal, and if it did nothing 
else, with regard to both Prance and Austria, I think it wd. 
have an advantageous effect on both of them in influencing 
their conduct in the Conference. 

I have no hesitation myself in saying, that it wd. be most 
desirable to arrive at a clear agreement with Austria for joint 
action, and that, if the Conference fail, and Russia is arro- 
gant and menacing, it shd. at once be intimated to Russia that 
the integrity of the Turkish dominions shd. not be violated. 
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Nov. 4. — ^I do not think that Gortchakoff’s insolent an- 
nouncements to Loftus, that, if the Russian propositions 
respecting autonomy are not agreed to, Ignatieff is to with- 
draw, ought to pass unnoticed. 

This was not said after dinner, like the Emperor’s senti- 
mental ebullition — but it was said in the morning, and was 
an announcement to us. 

It shd. be noticed we gain nothing with Russia by con- 
ciliation or concession. 

If GortohakoS’s position is a genuine one, then there is 
no use in conferring. At any rate, he shd. privately inform 
us what are his views. 

Loftus, tho’ a mere Livadian parasite, and afraid even of 
G.’s shadow, will, I suppose, still obey absolute orders, and 
I think you ought to send him a rattler. 

Your complaints of Andrassy are echoed back from Vienna 
as against us. There, it is the fashion to say that England 
will do nothing and join them in no action. 

Nothing can secure the success of the Conference but 
firmness on our side, and we cannot be firm, unless we are 
prepared for the future. 

Our policy hitherto has secured the first object proposed 
by us: viz., the maintenance of the integrity of the Ott. 
Empire. The refusal of the Berlin note, and the fleet, have 
hitherto accomplished that. There has been no ‘ occupation." 
Eor the second object proposed, the amelioration of the 
condition of the rayahs, we ought to arrive, among our- 
selves, at some clear conception of your definition of autonomy 
with[ou]t loss of time. 

A catalogue of the proposals in the Andrassy note, in 
language as little technical as possible, shd., if possible, be 
before the Cabinet this morning. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing St., Nov. 4. — Cabinet just over; very tired, 
and a little harassed — ^but I won’t let the post go without 
a line. 

We have agreed to invite the Powers to a Conference; the 
place, Constantinople; and each Power to be represented by 
two Plenipotentiaries. I assume the Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and six greater men, what you call swells. Who 
is to go for England ? I have a good mind to go myself. 

How will it all end ? So many plots and counterplots 
and such Machiavellian brains to deal with ! . . . 

Nov. 8. — ^The appointment of Ld. Salisbury as Ambassador 
Extra[ordmax]y to the Conference seems to give great satis- 

voii. VI 7 
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faction. I do not despair, if the Conference take place, that 
we may succeed in our main purposes, but what I dread is 
that Kussia will secretly encourage and invite the Porte to 
refuse the Conference, and then privately arrange with her. 
I have detected some traits of this intrigue, and Ignatieff is 
equal to anything. 

By proposing a Conference on a broader basis — ^.e., two 
Ambassadors or Plenipotentiaries from each State — a certain 
delay has been obtained, and a proportionately greater 
importance has been given to the Conference — ^wh. may balk 
him. But if his original proposition of an immediate council 
of the Ambassadors at Constantinople and none else had 
been agreed to, I think he wd. have succeeded. He may yet. 

Id. Mayor's Day . — . . . Yes, it is the fatal day, that always 
makes me ill — ^when I have to make a speech wh. is ever 
strictly scanned and wh., on this occasion, will be criticised 
by ail Europe: sent on the wings of the lightning to the old 
coxcomb at Livadia (wh. he has left by-the-bye) and the 
fox at Varzin. 

It is about as nervous an affair as can fall to the lot of 
man — ^particularly when it is to be accomplished in a heated 
hall, full of gas and aldermen and trumpeters, after sitting 
for hours talking slipslop to a defunct Lady Mayoress, and 
with every circumstance that can exhaust and discomfort 
man. I think I will never do it again, and should not be 
able to do it now, were it not for the hope of seeing you 
to-morrow. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, Whitehall, Nov. 9, 1876. — . . . 
To-day is ‘ Lord Mayor’s Day,’ always the most distressful 
day in the year to Lord Beaconsfield, but, this year, his sense 
of discomfort and nervousness are aggravated. He must 
speak on the great question, and every word he utters will 
be criticised throughout Europe. However, it is something, 
that he can mention even a prospect of peace. He feels, at 
this moment, as if he should hardly get through the day, and 
the only thing which sustains him is the desire not to disgrace 
your Majesty’s service and confidence. . . . 

It is noteworthy that Beaconsfield should have written 
to the Queen of the speech which he was about to deliver 
at Guildhall as one suggesting a prospect of peace. Such, 
fairly construed, it seems in historical retrospect to have 
been, but his domestic critics at the time insisted that 
its tone was one of warlike defiance. Undoubtedly it 
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contained a grave warning, which can hardly be thought 
unjustified in view of the policy of combined intrigue 
and menace which Russia had pursued during the year. 
But he was careful to speak of her with due respect, and 
to attribute to her a cordiality and a readiness to accept 
reasonable proposals of which she had in fact shown 
little sign. He described the great objects which the 
Government had set before themselves to be, first, to 
maintain the general peace of Europe by the due obser- 
vance of the Treaties of 1856 and 1871, which laid dowm 
as the best security for peace the preservation of the 
independence and territorial integrity of the Turkish 
Empire, and, secondly, to secure such an amelioration of 
the condition of the subjects of Turkish provinces as, 
by increasing their prosperity, would promote that 
independence and integrity. He expressed his satis- 
faction at the armistice; ‘ an armistice is certainly not 
peace any more than courtship is wedlock; but in general 
it is the auspicious harbinger of a happy future.’ As to 
the ‘ ultimatum ’ by which it was obtained, ‘ that is an 
ugly word when we are endeavouring to bring about a 
pacific settlement ’ But in this case the ultimatum was 
something like ‘ bringing an action for debt when the 
whole sum claimed had previously been paid into court.’ 

Beaconsfield dwelt with satisfaction on the Conference 
and on its acceptance by all the Powers, and paid a 
generous compliment to Salisbury, who, he said, possessed 
the complete confidence of his colleagues. 

They have confidence in his abilities, in his grasp of the 
subject, and in the tact and firmness of his character; and 
I have no doubt that he will use and exercise all his abilities 
to bring about that permanent peace in Europe which all 
statesmen agree can best be secured by adhering to the 
treaties which exist, knowing well — and none knows better 
than my noble friend — that the independence and territorial 
integrity of Turkey are not to be secured by mere pen-and-ink 
work. Unless the great body of the people find that they 
are under a Government which studies their welfare and is 
proud of their prosperity, even the independence and integrity 
of a country must^themselves vanish. 
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Then followed the passage which excited so much 
attention and provoked so much criticism, 

I am hopeful, in the present temper of Europe, we shall 
he able to accomplish the objects we have in view without 
those terrible appeals to 'war, of which, I think, we have 
heard too frequently and too much. . . . There is no 
country so interested in the maintenance of peace as England. 
Peace is especially an English policy. She is not an aggres- 
sive Power, for there is nothing which she desires. She covets 
no cities and no provinces. What she wishes is to maintain 
and to enjoy the unexampled empire which she has built up, 
and wMch it is her pride to remember exists as much upon 
sympathy as upon force. But although the policy of England 
is peace, there is no country so well prepared for war as our 
own. If she enters into conflict in a righteous cause — and 
I will not believe that England 'will go to war except for a 
righteous cause — ^if the contest is one which concerns her 
liberty, her independence, or her empire, her resources, I feel, 
are inexhaustible. She is not a country that, when she 
enters into a campaign, has to ask herself whether she can 
support a second or a third campaign. She enters into a 
campaign which she will not terminate till right is done. 

It was not Beaconsfield, but Russia, who had made 
the ‘ appeals to war ’ of which he spoke. And his reply 
only restated, in grave and forcible fashion, the permanent 
conditions which those who challenge this country must 
face. He had recounted them in almost similar language 
in 1862 , when he was in opposition. He had then said 
that England is the only country which, when it enters 
into a quarrel which it believes to be just, never ceases 
its efforts until it has accomplished its aim’; that 'it 
was not a question of one, two, or three campaigns, but 
that, as we have proved in old days, our determination, 
supported by our resources, would allow us to prepare 
for an indefinite struggle when we had an adequate and 
worthy object in view.’ ^ The words remain as true now 
as when they were spoken in 1862 and in 1876 ; and most 
Englishmen to-day will heartUy endorse them. Whether 
the occasion in 1876 was a fitting one on which to repeat 

1 See Vol. IV., pp. 310, 311. 
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tRem as Prime Minister at Guildhall is, of course, an 
arguable question. But Russia’s menacing attitude 
undoubtedly suggested that she had either forgotten 
England’s historic power and persistence, or believed 
that the ancient spirit was dead. The very next day 
the Emperor Alexander, in an address to the nobles and 
communal council of Moscow, caused a sensation in 
Europe by saying that, if the Conference failed to bring 
peace, and if he could not obtain the guarantees which 
he desired from the Porte, he was firmly resolved to 
take independent action and that he was convinced that 
Russia would respond to his summons. The leaders of 
the atrocity agitation saw in this threat the natural, and 
indeed legitimate, retort to what they considered to be 
Beaconsfield’s wanton provocation. In actual fact, the 
Emperor, when he spoke, had no cognisance of Beacons** 
field’s words, and was only saying openly what Gortcha- 
koff, his Chancellor, had already intimated to the British 
Ambassador; and the Russian Government proceeded 
to mobilise a considerable force and to issue a new loan 
for 100,000,000 roubles. ^What an infamous lie that 
was,’ wrote the Queen to Beaconsfield on November 21, 

‘ to say the Emperor Alexander’s speech at Moscow was 
in consequence of Lord Beaconsfield’s excellent one at 
the Mansion House [? Guildhall].’ 

While those responsible for the atrocity agitation were 
indignant with Beaconsfield for his Guildhall speech, 
they cordially approved the appointment of Salisbury 
as British representative at the Constantinople Con- 
ference. They remembered the deep-seated distrust of 
Disraeli which Salisbury had long cherished; they knew 
that he was a High Churchman, a friend of those High 
Churchmen, such as Liddon, who took a leading part in 
the agitation; they noticed that Carnarvon, who had 
formerly acted with Salisbury in breaking from Disraeli, 
made no secret of his general sympathy with the agitators ; 
and they hoped, if not for an open breach between 
Beaconsfield and his Indian Secretary, at least for action 
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by Salisbury at Constantinople in fundamental agree- 
ment with Gladstone and his policy. Undoubtedly 
Salisbury was keenly alive to the duty of securing 
tolerable government for Christians in Turkey — that was 
a main reason for his appointment; but some selections 
from Ministerial correspondence wiU show how far his 
course in the Ministry was from justifying the exaggerated 
expectations of Gladstone’s partisans. 

To Lord Salisbury, 

Hughendbn Manor, Oct 17, 1876. — . . . As you are a 
particular friend of Carnarvon’s, I will make a confidential 
observation. He is distinguished by his hospitality, but is 
not always, perhaps, so discreet in its exercise, as might be 
desired. 

Poor dear Lady Chesterfield, when she was much under his 
roof, was very annoyed at constantly dining with the editor of 
the Spectator, who, she said, wrote weekly libels on her dearest 
friend (myself) ; but I, being used to that sort of treatment, 
mitigated her feelings, and, I believe, prevented any serious 
esdandre. But now, no less a personage than the stoic Derby 
is annoyed, and more than annoyed, by the same cause. 

It seems that liddon made a ‘ most acrimonious ’ attack 
on Derby, and he is now a cherished guest at Highclere ! 
I believe it was in a sermon, and I was, of course, included 
in it, but, tho’ I see most things, it escaped me, and I should 
not have noticed it, had I encountered it, except perhaps a 
little rap some day. . . . 

From Lord Salisbury, 

Confidential, Hatfield House, Oct 18, ’76. — . . . I agree 
with you that it is unfortunate that Carnarvon should have 
asked Liddon at this particular time, when everyone is on 
the watch for the slightest indication of division of opinion 
in the Cabinet — as it may be misconstrued. But the friend- 
ship is a very old one: and Liddon usually goes to Highclere 
just before the Oxford term. I don’t suppose the construc- 
tion which might be put on it ever occurred to Carnarvon’s 
mind. . . . 

To Lord Derby, 

Confidt 10, Downing St., Whitehall, Nov. 1, ’76. — 
I return you Carnarvon’s letter, and your reply, wh. is 
admirable, Y ou pierced the J esuits. What with Manning and 
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Lyddon and the Archbishop of Belgrade, our colleague 
is getting a little insufferable. 

It is a gang of Jesuits that he lives amongst, in many 
guises, from priests to journalists. 

The only authentic rmt of Gladstone, that I have ascer- 
tained, was that he said the other day, that he was confident 
that Carnarvon, Salisbxiry, Hardy, and Northcote wd. never 
support our policy. I believe no one is the least hesitating 
except Carnarvon, and ultimately he is ruled by Salisbury. . . . 

Nov. 19. — I hear from Salisbury, that there is great discon- 
tent and disturbance at the ' Instructions ’ ^ having been sent 
down for the Queen’s signature when Ld. Carnarvon, Ld. 
Chancellor, and others did not consider, that they had passed 
the Cabinet. What is to be done ? They understood they 
were to be again considered on Thursday. 

I have sent Mr. Corry to Ld. Chanr. to explain, that I 
doubted not you were under the impression that the general 
Instructions were approved, and that the supplementary ones 
were those to be considered on Thursday. But it is difiS.cult 
to argue with men under the influence of strong religious 
feeling, and it wd. appear that the heresy of Photius, com- 
monly called the Greek Church, and Moody and Sankey, have 
coalesced against us. . . . 


From Lord Derby. 

Private. Pairhill, Tonbridge, Nov. 19, ’76. — There can 
be no mistake as to what passed in Cabinet yesterday. It 
was clearly understood that the instructions were approved, 
the cause of nearly all the difficulty having been removed by 
the insertion of the words suggested by Cairns, which only 
excluded from discussion in the Conference the question of 
military occupation, leaving it an open question whether 
such occupation might not be agreed upon by the Powers in 
certain possible contingencies. This was to be made clear 
by a supplementary instruction which was to be considered 
at the Cabinet of Thursday. I heard all that passed, and 
naturally attended more closely than anyone, the business 
concerning my department. It had never occurred to me, 
till I received your letter, that any of our colleagues could 
be under a different impression. . . . 

I was prepared for Carnarvon taking the line he has taken, 
but regret the Chancellor having followed his lead. The 
question at issue is really serious: and I do not see how we 
can give way upon it. . . . 

1 Beaconsfield, never very accurate in his spelling of proper names, seems 
to have written indifferently ‘ liddon’ or ‘ Lyddon.’ 

3 For the Constantinople Conference. 
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To Lard Derby. 

Confidential. 2, Whitehall Gaedens, Nov. 20. — ^You 
wisely got away, in legitimate dudgeon, to a distant fortress; 
but I was obliged to meet the storm, and therefore sent for 
the Ld. Chancellor, and, after some time, concluded a satis- 
factory interview. 

He had no previous concert, or conversation, with that 
little Carnarvon, and when I explained to him the mysteries 
of the heresy of Photius, and that he had, I was sure un- 
intentionally, lent himself to a sacerdotal intrigue, he turned 
quite pale. 

I told him, that if the sentiment of religious enthusiasm, 
or the principle of ecclesiastical supremacy, were brought 
into play, the satisfactory settlement of a purely political 
question, wh. referred to the distribution of power, was 
impossible. 

Then I sent for the little Carnarvon, who was out of town, 
and so I telegraphed for him, and he will probably attend me 
to-morrow, accompanied by Liddon. 

Confidential. Hughendeh Manor, Dec. 9.— You must 
keep the Ld. Chanr. quiet — at least for the nonce. His 
scheme of occupation is that of a pettifogger — ^joint stock and 
limited liability. 

It is best not to harass Salisbury with instructions. He 
has enough. AfEairs will develop themselves, and he seems 
not unequal to the situation. If the ‘ Eastern Xtians ’ will 
be tolerably tranquil — sensible on such matters they never 
can be — ^I by no means despair of ultimate success. 

I shall be in town on Monday at 3 o’ck., being tempted to 
prolong my stay here by these golden morns of expiring 
autumn. 

Since he had returned from Castle Bromwich in August, 
Beaconsfield had pursued his anxious labours at Hughen- 
den and in London, without interruption or change. 
But he spent a week-end at Sandringham immediately 
after the Guildhall banquet, and then went for a day 
or two to Ingestre, where Lady Bradford was a guest. 
Early in December, also, he got away from London for the 
inside of a week to Crichel, where the Granvilles were 
included in a large party to meet him. 
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To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Nov. 20.—. . . Salisbury went 
off tMs morning, about eleven. Monty accompanied him to 
the station. He had several secretaries and, I think un- 
happily, several members of his family; Lady Salisbury, and 
his eldest son, and his daughter ! I fear these latter will 
not be as serviceable as his secretaries. The French papers 
say the Conference is delayed because M. de Salisbury is 
accompanied by Mme. de Salisbury, and seven children ! It 
was not quite so bad as that, but bad eno’. 

Pss. Mary wrote to me and begged me to call on her, wh. 
I did yesterday. . . . Pss. Mary was amusing; she had been 
living in a Russian circle and retailed all their gossip, wh. 
showed they were counting on many things wh. will not 
happen. . . . 

10, Downing St., Nov. 29. — . . . I am very busy trying 
to make a Bishop of Truro. Nothing gives me more trouble 
than the Episcopacy. There are so many parties, so many 
‘ schools of thought ’ in the Church. 

Cornwall is full of Dissenters, like a rabbit warren. And 
any high jinks there wd. never do. And yet the dissenting 
pastors, particularly the Wesleyans, the most numerous, are 
no longer popular with their flocks. So there is an oppor- 
tunity for an adequate man. . . - 

think I have got a good man’ for the Bishopric 
of Truro, wrote Disraeli to Lady Chesterfield on Decem- 
ber 3. He was quite right. Benson’s gifts both of 
organising capacity and of spiritual leadership proved so 
fruitful in his newly created diocese that when, six years 
later, the metropolitan see of Canterbury fell vacant, 
he was promoted to it on the recommendation of 
Disraeli’s rival and successor, Gladstone, Hardy had 
strongly urged Benson’s appointment to Truro: "You 
have made a bishop,’ wrote Disraeli to him on the day 
on which the offer was sent. 

To Anne Lady OJiesterfield. 

Crichbl, Wimboene, Dec. 8. — . . . The party here is 
very large, and ought to be veiy brilliant, if persons were 
as agreeable as their rank and fashion, their dresses and their 
looks. But then they are not. The fine ladies here are all 
below par, and as S. was not here the first two days, I had 
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every opportunity of tasting them. The vintage was very 
insipid; and had it not been for your ever agreeable friend 
Lady A.,i I shd. have been much bored. Things are better 
now, as I get a walk with S., and a rubber in the evening 
with herself and Lady A., and Lord Granville. . . . 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 8 , 2 1876. — Great despatches arrived 
last night from Constantinople, and the Cabinet has been 
sitting on them this long morning. I think there is a chance 
of my getting down to you on Saturday. 

I sate next to Prince Hal ® at dinner yesterday — at Ferdinand 
de E.[othscbild]’s. . . . 

After dinner there was whist, and Rosebery came up to 
me, and talked very well — ^just come from America — his 3rd 
visit, and full as an egg of fun and quaint observation. 

The dinner was really exquisite and served with incom- 
parable taste. I was so much amused with the menu, that 
I stole it for the first time in my life; but I stol6 it for you. 

The preliminary Conferences are closed, and I hope we 
have given the formal Conference, wh. commences on Thurs- 
day, eno’ work to give us a tolerably tranquil Xmas week. 

2, Whitehall Gabdens, Dec. 13. — ^All the world is talking 
now of a private meeting yesterday at Stafford House, the 
Duke ^ in the chair, to commence a subscription for the Turkish 
soldiers, who are fighting for their country, and bravely — 
without pay, ^ or food, or clothes. . . . The Lord Blantyre 
gave 1,000 guineas. There shd. be a report of all this. 

Beaconsfield was properly anxious, throughout this 
critical autumn and winter, not to let diplomacy outrun 
military preparation. On September 30 he wrote to 
Hardy, the War Secretary, in view of what appeared 
then to be the probability of an immediate invasion of 
Turkey by Russia, and perhaps by Austria also, to make 
enquiries as to the practicability of sending a British 

1 Maria Marchioness of Ailesbtiry. 

2 There must be some mistake about the date, as Beaconslield was at 
Crichel on Dec. 8. 

3 In Beaoonsfield’s private letters of this period, the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VII., is often called ‘Prince Hal,’ in obvious 
reference to Prince Henry in Shakespeare’s Henry IV , — a Prince who even- 
tually became, as Beaconsfield believed that Prince Albert Edward would 
become, an excellent and popular kins. 

^ Of Sutherland. 
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force, with the Porte’s coi^ent, to hold and defend 
Constantinople. Hardy at once set to work with his 
professional advisers; but Beaconsfield found it difficult 
to induce Derby to contemplate the possibility of military 
action. 

To Lord Derby. 

Confidential. 10, Downing Stebet, Whitehall, Oct. 21. — 
It appeared to me yesterday, from yr. remarks in Cabinet, 
that you hardly cared to consider the military elements of 
the question that absorbs our thought. 

We don’t live in the times of Marshal Diebitsch,i v/hen his 
troops were exhausted, half famished, and diseased, by the 
time they had reached only the frontier. We live in the 
times of Odessa and Rumanian railways. 

General Padeef has laid a plan before the Russian Govern- 
ment, ‘ in order to settle the fate of European Turkey in spite 
of the maritime Powers.’ 

It is at the War Office, in their confidential archives, with 
a study by experts, assisted by all the secret intelligence from 
Wellesley as to position of troops, wh. appears always to have 
been accurate. 

Prom this, and other documents, all of wh. shd. be known 
to you, I conclude the invasion of Turkey, and conquest of 
Constantinople, may be rapid. 

If so, our determination as to our ultimate course cannot 
be too soon decided on. Constantinople occupied by the 
Russians, while the British fleet was in Besika Bay, would 
be the most humiliating event, that has occurred to England, 
since the surrenders of Whitelocke and Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis, but infinitely in its consequences more important and 
disastrous. 

Oct. 22. — ^I am anxious about the state of affairs. 

There seems to me no doubt that, after the passage of the 
Pruth, Russia may reach Constantinople in sixty days — at 
the most 64. 

The Danube, from some of the strong places being now in 
Rumania and other causes, is no longer a barrier, and the 
crossing of the Balkans may be calculated almost to a nicety. 

Any possibility of defence under these circumstances 
depends upon Turkey possessing the command of the sea, 
as in that case the Russians would be deprived of their heavy 
artillery, their siege trains, which cannot pass the Balkans; 
but if a Russian squadron reaches the Black Sea and captures 
Varna her siege trains would then be at her disposal. 

^ Who gained his fame in the Russo-Turkish War of 1828-9. 
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Any movement on our part, whether we fortify the Penin- 
sula by Lake Durkos or the Chersonese, would be sixteen days 
too late if delayed till the Russians cross the Balkans. 

But what alarms me is that Turkey, feeling she is utterly 
deserted, may make some mad compact with Russia, opening 
the Straits, and giving her complete control over the Asiatic 
shore. 

As for compensation to England by having Egypt and 
Crete, this is moonshine. If ConstantinoiDle is Russian, they 
would only be an expensive encumbrance. 

I have asked Hardy to come up to-morrow, that we may 
have the military details clear, and then after a consultation 
of all three together, I think we ought to have a Cabinet. , . . 

Hardy’s diary gives the result of his long talk with 
Beaconsfield on October 23. ‘ We discussed eventualities 

and came to some conclusions; to send officers to survey 
the ground behind Constantinople, and to look forward 
to guarding it in case of need.’ Beaconsfield also con- 
certed naval preparations wdth Ward Hunt, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, but found Derby resolutely 
opposed to giving hypothetical instructions to the Fleet 
to pass the Dardanelles in the event of Russian aggress* on 
on the Straits. 


Lord Derby to G. Ward Hunt. 

Private, Foreign Office, Oct. 24, ’76. — The step of 
ordering a British fleet to pass the Dardanelles (the consent 
of the Porte not having been asked) is not one to be taken 
offhand, nor without the fullest consideration. I cannot 
sanction the order which has been suggested to you as matters 
now stand. If a Russian vessel went through — ^v^hich I do 
not consider as probable — ^there would be plenty of time to 
send the order by telegraph. But I repeat that I do not 
expect the contingency to occur, since the passage would 
be resisted, and, as we know, the Russians have no fleet to 
match that of Turkey. 

The open preparations for war made by Russia in 
November caused Beaconsfield to press forward our own 
military plans for the preservation of Constantinople and 
the two Straits from sudden seizure, the one great 
military object which he always kept before his eyes. 
The Beaconsfield papers contain an interesting manu- 
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script, partly in his own handwriting, and partly in 
Corry's, headed ‘ November, 1876. Notes for Cabinet — 
Russo-Tnrkish Question." It is not clear for which of 
the November Cabinets this was prepared, perhaps for 
one of which Richmond wrote to Cairns on November 19: 
‘ A most interesting Cabinet. I do not think I ever saw 
the For[eign] Sec. so “ stifi.” ... I suspect it will be 
necessary to keep him up to the mark. I was surprised 
to find the P[rime] M[inister] so much with him." 

If order given for mobilising Eng, army it may be practically 
ready for embarkation in 21 days and at Const, in 42. 

If given at passage of the Pruth, Eng. army will be in 
position 22 days before arrival of Russian. 

If given at passage of Danube one day before. 

If at passage of Balkans 16 days too late. 

Can the period for mobilising be diminished ? Yes — by 
taking certain steps. 

By mo^dng war material to the points where the troops 
will assemble prior to embarkation and gradually moving the 
troops to those places — ^hut a strong hand required for tins. 

Malta may be strengthened with Artillery and Engineers 
and the armament for the lines shipped ready to be pushed on. 

The neck of land at Boulair is 4-|- miles across. Works to 
render the Chersonese practically impregnable would be 
accomplished in 14 days by 6,000 men. These men need 
not be English. A force of 20,000 men would be required 
to hold the works. Without the works a fleet, however 
powerful, could not arrest, scarcely delay, the march of an 
army along the Chersonese by Boulair. This might be said 
even were the country level. There are in fact hills wh. 
would practically shelter an army from attack from the sea. 

Bosphorus — the distance between Lake Durkos, Byyk, 
Tcheckmeje is 11 miles. Works to render this line practically 
impregnable could be accomplished in 21 days by 6,000 men. 
These men need not be English. A force of 40,000 men would 
be required to hold the works. 

It is obvious that, to attain her object, England would 
have to seize both the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and 
to hold the land approaches to each. - 

To accomplish both operations would not demand, neces- 
sarily, so large a force as the numbers combined (20,000 
+40,000) — ^wMch have been stated as required respectively 
for either operation by itself; and this, because a flank of 
each of the suggested positions would rest on the shore of 
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the Sea of Marmora, each from the other only about 100 
miles. It may be said that England could at once despatch 
an Army sufficient to occupy and hold both positions. 

Given the means of transport, and given that there shall 
be no hastily conceived reforms, nor disturbance of the 
mobilisation scheme, England can place on board ship, in 
21 days, a force of 46,000, and 'practically ready for the field, 
of which, about 84,000 men would be men now serving in 
the Army, about 5,000 men of the Army reserve, and the rest 
men of the Militia reserve. 

About this time Beaconsfield obtained the consent 
of his colleagues to a policy of detaining for the time in 
this country as a precaution eight guns, of hitherto 
unprecedented size and power, which were being built 
by a famous firm in England to the order of a foreign 
Government. He further elucidated his views in a con- 
versation with Hardy at the end of the month. On the 
assumption of the failure of the Conference and a Russian 
occupation of Bulgaria, he suggested, as recorded by 
Hardy in a memorandum at the time, the followiag 
policy: 

He would, on the application of the Porte, send up the 
fleet, but would not assent to send it at the instance of the 
Powers or Russia, as some quarrel would be got up, and it 
used to destroy the Turkish fleet and play into Russian 
hands. Then he would occupy the lines behind Constanti- 
nople and at Gallipoli, but whether at the crossing of the 
Pruth or later — he inclines to the former. He says that, 
although partition has not been intended, it will come, and 
in that case offers will be made to us. Constantinople not 
likely to be offered, nor would it be desirable to accept. He 
would like to buy a port in the Black Sea from the Porte, as 
Batoum, ... or Sinope. ... He said Egypt would be 
offered as before, but he did not see what we shoffid gain. . . . 
What he wants is a Malta or Gibraltar, which would prevent 
the Black Sea being a constant threat to our maritime power 
in the Mediterranean. He is clearly full of anxiety for the 
future.^ . . . 

Beaconsfield developed his ideas still further in a 
couple of letters to Salisbury, who very wisely took Paris, 

^ Gathorne Hardy, Vol. I., p. 377. 
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Berlin, Vienna, and Rome on Ms way to Constantinople, 
and held long conversations in each capital with 
Sovereigns and statesmen. 


To Lord Salisbury, 

10, Downing St,, Nov. 29, 1876. — . . . The visits to the 
Continental Courts have not been fruitless : it was a service- 
able reconnaissance, and when you have seen men, you can 
judge better of their conduct. So far as the Conference is 
concerned, the result seems to be this: it will consist of a 
meeting between you and Ignatieff. It is possible that meeting 
may have results. It is possible that Russia may wish to 
avoid, honorably, a struggle, wh. the state of her finances, 
the unpreparedness of her armies, and her want of naval 
power, m,ay make her desirous to postpone. 

It was always one of her principles never to engage the 
Porte except she had a command of the sea. Now, that 
condition is just reversed. Nevertheless, 1st, the bank- 
ruptcy of the Porte; 2ndly, the assumed alienation of England 
from the Turks, partly produced by the Bulgarian outrages, 
and partly by the non-payment of Turkish dividends, have 
prevailed on her, apparently, to take a step at wh. she first 
hesitated. 

Any peace, the conditions of wh. do not involve foreign 
occupation, would be a triumph for England. 

It is vdse, however, to assume, that there will be an in- 
vasion of Turkey by Russia. I do not think that would 
necessitate any declaration of war against Russia on our 
part. Protesting against the passage of the Pruth, as a 
violation of the revised Treaty of Paris (1871), I think the 
Porte should then be advised to solicit the presence of our 
fleet at the capital and, of course, if expedient, in the Black 
Sea. At the same time, at the expense of the English Govern- 
ment, the works on the Peninsula of Constantinople should 
be completed. 

If the Danube, as I will apprehend, is passed without 
effective opposition, the Russians leaving a sufficient force 
behind them to mask the fortresses (this, however, would 
require 100,000 men), the next step of England would depend 
on their progress in Bulgaria, and in the prospects of resist- 
ance on the Balkans. 

Upon such circumstances should depend whether, and 
when, we may decide to send a cor'ps d^armee to the Peninsula 
of Constantinople. We could send our troops there in three 
weeks, and aU will have been prepared for their reception. 
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Generally speaking, the situation is very similar to the 
state, wh. preceded the partition of Pola,nd; Austria protest- 
ing against a deed, and really disapproving of it, wMch she 
afterwards joined with others to consummate. It is highly 
probable that Austria will assemble a powerful force in 
TVansylvania, and I believe that, in so doing, her object is 
to coerce Russia, but it will end by Russia having her own 
way, and Austria seeking consolation not only in the posses- 
sion of Bosnia, wh. she will have previously occupied, but in 
Herzegovina, and, not unlikely, Servia. 

It is a most critical moment in European politics. If 
Russia is not checked, the Holy Alliance will be revived in 
aggravated form and force. Germany will have Holland; 
and France, Belgium, and England will be in a position I 
trust I shall never live to witness. 

If we act in the manner I have generally indicated we 
shall, probably, in the conclusion, obtain some commanding 
stronghold in Turkey from wh. we need never recede. It 
will be for the interest of the Porte itself that we should; 
and if they would sell to us, for instance, Varna, the supremacy 
of Russia might for ever be arrested. 

I am surprised that Bismai*ck should go on harping about 
occupation by us would embitter FVance, and 
I don’t see it would at all benefit us, if Russia possessed 
Constantinople. I would sooner we had Asia Minor than 
Egypt. 

In regard to home politics as influenced by the foreign 
situation, there are two points worth noticing. 

1st. An organised attempt to revive agitation under the 
title of a Conference in London on Turkish affairs, wh. is to 
sit while the real Conference is holding its session. Several 
leading members of the Liberal party have declined to be 
members of this intolerable assembly, but Lord Shaftesbury, 
who believes he is preparing a great career for Evelyn Ashley, 
is of course a leading member, and the Gladstone influence 
has prevailed on the Duke of Westminster to be President. 
The Queen told me, that G. could command the Duke of 
Westminster and the Duke and Dss. of Argyll. 

The second point is our Parliamentary position, wh. is 
very favourable. It is not merely that our own men are 
unanimously staunch, but the whole of the Irish party has 
been instructed to support the Government, and there is 
a decided anti-Russian section in the English Liberals. It 
is said not less than sixty. . . . 

Dec, 1. — ^I wrote to you yesterday by P. 0. messenger. 
You will receive this by a private hand, almost as soon. It 
refers to the most serious matter : the question of occupation, 
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on wh. some information has reached me, wh. throws a new 
and strange light on that crux. 

If the question of oconpation be immediately introduced 
into the Conference, the position, that you might well take, 
would be this : England will not say, that she is unequivocally 
opposed to the occupation of Turkey for a temporary purpose, 
but she cannot agree to such a step except at the instance, 
and with the full consent, of the Porte — as in the Syrian 
case, now so quoted. 

This attitude would prevent Conference breaking up, and 
would allow the critical examination of the measures of 
Reform independently of the question of Guarantee. 

When ultimately submitted to the Porte, this position 
might be assumed by the Sultan: the Porte will consent to 
the occupation provided it is not effected by conterminous 
Powers, which will lead to war; and she may suggest, that 
England should occupy. Having taken this position, she 
must be inexorable. 

I am prepared to propose such a measure to the Cabinet, 
and cannot doubt, especially with j'our aid and approval, 
that they would adopt it, and that it would be cheerfully 
accepted by Parliament, and be popular outside: as alike 
preventing war, effecting our object, and maintaining the 
authority of this country. 

We have a force of 40,000 men ready, and I cannot doubt 
that, if 6,000 French were sufficient for Syria, 40,000 English 
would be ample for European Turkey : say 10[000], or 15,000 
for Bosnia, etc., and 25[000] or 30,000 for Bulg[ari]a. Besides, 
we should have the aid, if necessary, of the Turkish regular 
army, which would he under our supreme command. 

Of course, it must he the last card to be played, and it 
must be so done, that we must seem almost unwillingly to 
consent. 

Turkey would consent when she found, as the negotiations 
proceed, that occupation was inevitable, and, that too, by 
Russia. 

Russia would faiatly oppose, j>crhaps at once agree, assum- 
ing that England has neither the ability, nor the inclination, 
for such a step. 

I think it would suit Austria, who shrinks from the expense 
of occnpjdng Bosnia, and only would do it out of jealousy of 
Russia. 

If this view” of affairs be correct, it seemed to me, that no 
delay should occur in your having it in your mind, as it 
would he a polestar to guide you, and a great end always to 
be working up to. So I have sent you this by a private and 
trusty hand. And have not, and shall not, breathe a word 

VOL. VI 8 
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of its contents to a single human being. Let it come to ns, 
if you approve it, in due course as your proposal, which I 
will immediately support in the Cabinet, 

A joint occupation with Russia I look upon as highly 
objectionable, and I don’t believe the Porte would take that. 
They would prefer fighting. 

I need not repeat, what I have said more than once in 
Cabinet, that the Russian scheme of occupation; Bulgaria 
to Russia, Bosnia to Austria, and our fleet to Constantinople, 
would be most perilous, if not fatal. It would insure another 
Navarino, and probably was so intended. We must never 
attempt to occupy Constantinople, but at the instance of the 
Porte. . . . 

To Montagu Cony, 

2, Whitehall Gaedehs, Dec. 13, 1876. — . . . The ‘ Intel- 
ligence Dept.’ must change its name. It is the department 
of Ignorance. Instead of 40,000 men for the entrenched 
camp to defend Constantinople, they now require 65,000, 
and that does not include 10,000 more for Gallipoli. 

It is the same with guns and everything. 50 per cent, 
more men and guns of a heavier calibre — a railway for stores, 
and telegraph lines from Malta to Crete, etc. : in short, a 
very big business, in which the present state of affairs hardly 
justifies us in embarking. 

The Conference is in full swing. You could hardly get out 
of the park gates at Crichel, when telegrams came pouring 
in: two huge ones when we were at tea, in Gussie’s^ little 
room, which made Granville’s mouth water. Since I arrived, 
they have rained — 3 yesterday from Salisbury. . . . 

The London Conference to which Beaconsfield referred 
in his letter to Salisbury was the answer of the pro- 
Russian or anti-Turkish agitators to the Guildhall speech. 
It was held in St. James’s Hall on December 8, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Westminster in the after- 
noon, and of Lord Shaftesbury in the evening, and was 
attended by Gladstone himself and some prominent 
Radical politicians, as well as by many men of distinction 
in different walks of life. While some speakers used 
moderate language and only deprecated any policy 
wh ch might commit the country to fighting on behalf 
of Turkey, the keynote of the Conference was struck 

^ LadyJ^Alington, 
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at tlie outset by a demand from the Duke in the chair 
that the fleets and armies of England should be sent to 
Constantinople to coerce the Turk. Liddon^ the great 
preacher, expressed a fervent hope for armed intervention 
in Turkey on behalf of the subject races, preferably by an 
English army of 50,000, 80,000, or 100,000 men: and 
Freeman, the historian, exclaimed, ‘ Perish the interests 
of England, perish our dominion in India, sooner than 
we should strike one blow or speak one word on behalf 
of the wrong against the right/ The extravagance of 
these sentiments and proposals, which received no 
countenance from the Liberal leaders, Granville and 
Hartington, or from their immediate followers, assisted 
that revulsion of public feeling in favour of the Govern- 
ment which had been visible for some weeks. Scotland 
and the north of England were still under the spell of 
Gladstone’s agitation, but London and the south largely 
shared the indignation with which the Queen regarded 
the proceedings at St. James’s Hall. 


To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gaedens, Dec. 16, 1876, 6 o’ck . — I have 
just returned from Windsor, wh. has taken up the whole 
day. I found the Faery most indignant about the St. James’s 
Hall ‘ Conference.’ . . . She thinks the Attorney-General 
ought to be set at these men; it can’t be constitutional. . . . 
I said a good word for Granville and Harty-Tarty — to whom, 
I was sure, she might look, if necessary, with confidence. She 
is sure the country is righL and that when Parliament meets, 
we shall be triumphant. ‘ It has gone on for 6 months — ^this 
noise; and suppose a mistake had been made, what then ? 
But I will never admit that any mistake has been made from 
first to last.’ Bravo ! . . . 

The hopes of the country and of Europe, were fixed 
on the Constantinople Conference, which was formally 
to open just before Christmas. Salisbury, who, while on 
his way, had explored the ground so far as the other 
Powers were concerned, had long and amicable con- 
versations, when he reached Constantinople, with the 
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representative of Enssia. Ignatieff. The general out- 
come appeared to be that, while Eussia maintained her 
view that military occupation was the only really effective 
guarantee, the Powers as a whole endorsed Salisbury’s 
programme, which deprecated military occupation and 
the creation of tributary States, favoured the status quo 
in Serbia and Montenegro, and proposed a large measure 
of administrative autonomy for Bosnia and Bulgaria, 
together with guarantees for the due carrying out of the 
reforms by the Porte. But it was already apparent to 
the far-sighted that the principal obstacle to the success 
of the Conference would be the obstinacy of Turkey. In 
that case what would the Government do ? 

To Lady Bradford, 

10, Downing St., Dec. 20, 7 o’cife. — have just returned from 
Windsor, and after a long conference with Ld. Derby, and 
an order for a Cabinet next Friday, I steal a moment for you. 

Salisbury has succeeded in all the great points of his mission 
as regards Eussia. There is to be no Eussian occupation of 
Bulgaria; Bulgaria is to be divided into two provinces, ^ wh. 
will, or rather would, strengthen the Porte; the Circassians 
are not to be banished; the population generally are not to 
be disarmed, wh. wd. create a ci^il war — and other tilings ; 
but we understand, and believe, that the Porte will accept 
nothing and wishes to fight. 

There was a change of Government yesterday at Con- 
stantinople, but I doubt whether that will help us. . . . 

To Lord Derby. 

2, Whitehall Gabdens, Dec. 21, ’76.— Remember you 
kindly offered to dine with me to-morrow. I think we had 
better be alone: it is years since we have had such a tete-d4Ue 
— and there is plenty to talk about. 

But there is one thing we ought to talk about before our 
meeting and before the Cabinet. 

We — ^that is you and I — ought to have clear and distinct 
views about our course as to the suspension of diplomatic 
intercourse with the Porte under certain circumstances. I 
shd. like to talk this over with you to-day. I am engaged 

1 An anticipation of the arrangement secured by the Congress of Berlin. 
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the earlier part of this morn. — ^but at yr. service anywhere 
after 3 o’ck. 

Schou. said to me last night, that Russia did not care a 
pin for Bulgaria, or Bosnia, or any other land — what it really 
wanted was ' the Straits ’ — the only thing they wanted. I 
said, I knew that. 

Friday, [Dec, 22]. — . - . The tel. of this morning from 
S[alisbury] shows, that it will be wise to come to a very 
clear decision to-day. 

We shd. resolve, that H.M. Gt. can participate in no coercive 
measures agst. the Porte, nor sanction them. 

That if the proposals of the Conference are declined, Ld. 
Saly. is to leave Const., Sir Henry Elliot to avail himself of 
his leave of absence, but that diplomatic relations not to be 
suspended. 

The Beaconsfield papers contain notes for this Cabinet 
of Friday, December 22, written partly in his own hand, 
partly in Corry’s, as follows : 

Policy to be recommended in event of Turkey proving 
obstinate at Conference. 

Principle — not to coerce the Porte or to sanction coercion 
by others, but to use every means of friendly influence and 
persuasion. 

Russian system — always to induce England to join in 
coercion of the Porte. 

Mr. Canning’s experience and its consec^uences. 

Different eflect on England from that on other Powers of 
suspension of diplomatic relations vdth the Porte. 

The Cabinet decided in the sense desired by Beacons- 
field, but the moral persuasion which was all that their 
regard for the integrity and independence of Turkey 
permitted them to employ did not prove sufficient. 
Midhat Pasha, the Turkish statesman principally asso- 
ciated with the demand for a Constitution, was appointed 
Grand Vizier immediately before the Conference met; 
and on the very day of its assemblage, a Constitution was 
solemnly promulgated by the Sultan containing on paper 
all the rights and liberties that reasonable men could 
desire. It was a clear intimation that the Porte intended 
to maintain that the Conference and its proposed reforms 
were superfluous, as the Sultan had already granted by 
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the Constitution all that was necessary. In vain did 
the representatives of the Powers whittle down their 
demands, which had at first been somewhat stringent 
and involved the creation of either a Belgian or an 
international gendarmerie to superintend the execution 
of the reforms. Even the minimum finally presented for 
acceptance in the middle of January was definitely 
rejected on the 18th of the month by a Grand Advisory 
Council which the Sultan had summoned for its con- 
sideration. 

We get from Beaconsfield’s letters an insight into his 
feelings and policy during this disapppointing time. The 
Queen’s request and the urgency of public business kept 
h^rY\ in London for Christmas, which he had hoped to 
spend as Lady Bradford’s guest at Weston, but he went 
to Windsor on New Year’s Day to celebrate the occasion 
of Her Majesty’s proclamation as Empress in India, ^ and 
immediately afterwards contrived to run down to Weston 
for the inside of a week. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 22. — sent you a horrid tei. this 
morning, and am too much upset to write anything now that 
cd. amuse or interest you. Last night the Queen wrote to 
me that she thought it an act of great imprudence that myself 
and Ld. Derby shd. be absent from London at such a critical 
time, and that she must express her anxious and extreme 
desire that we should not depart. 

Ld. D. never intended to leave town : his wife has gone to 
Knowsley to do what is necessary at this season of the year. 

I can’t doubt the Queen was right: indeed my conscience 
had pricked me more than once, and probably I shd. not 
have stayed with you over Xmas Day. Still I had counted 
on this visit — more than I care to express. It wd. have 
been the only happy week during this laborious and anxious 
year — except dear C[astle] Bromwich. 

It was, of course, impossible not to remain; and we have 
had a Cabinet to-day, and probably things will turn up e^very 
hour. Affairs are most critical. , , . 

2, Whitehall Gardens, X.rrwis Day . — . . . We had some 
other offerings yesterday. ... In the evening came a 
i See Vol. V„ pp. 485-487. 
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Xmas card from the Faery, and signed V.R. & I. {Begina et 
Imperatrix), the first time I have received that signature. 
And an enormous packet. Unfolded, it took the shape of a 
large folio volume — Faust, illustrated with a weird and 
romantic pencil, by a German artist. . . . The binding of 
this volume exceeds in work and splendor all the treasures 
wh. Dr. Schliemann has disinterred at Mycense. . . . 

This is Xmas Day and I dine quite alone. . . . 

I can give you no absolute information as to affairs; 99 out 
of a 100 will tell you that war is certain between R[ussia] and 
T[urkey]. But when everybody wishes for peace, and, most of 
all, Russia, I can’t help hoping that some golden bridge may be 
constructed, even if it be gilded, to extricate R. from its false 
position. To-day, when we were to have heard so much, 
nothing has yet arrived, which makes me wildly think that, 
at the last, something has been devised. . . . 


To Lord Derby. 

Confidl. 2, Whitehall Gardens, Dee. 28. — Sal.’s tel. 
received last night, and wh. I have just read shows, I fear, 
that he is much duped by Ig. 

Remember, for example, his information that war wd. 
take place on Russian Xmas Day, and that the Proclamation 
was signed, and, I think, he had even seen it. 

Now we are equally confidentially informed, that the 
Russians don’t wish war till April. This he is permitted to 
know after he has unnecessarily bullied the Turks, 

Really this thing ought to be put an end to. Lyons cd. 
have done it. Odo Russell ought to do it at Berlin. . . . 

■ It is a case for mezzo termine. The Russians shrink from 
war: the Porte cannot accept the preposterous proposals. 
Could not Pomposo^ with Gort[chakoff] communicate a 
mitigated scheme ? wh. might be proposed by Austria, or 
even ourselves, after previous arrangements with Porte ? 

Gonfdl. Dec. 30. — ^I am greatly distressed by Sal.’s tel. 
of this morning. It is clear, that Elliot had never com- 
municated to him Elliot’s interview with Midhat, or Sal. 
wd. never have made the observation, that he did not believe 
the Turkish Plenipos. had ever read the papers. 

Sal. seems most prejudiced, and not to be aware, that his 
principal object, in being sent to Const., is to keep the Russians 
out of Turkey, not to create an ideal existence for Turkish 
Xtians. 

He is more Russian than Ignatieff : plus Arahe que V Arabic ! 

1 Lord Augustus Loftus, 
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While Russia, I believe, is meditating and preparing com- 
promise, and the Porte not disinclined to that, Sal. sees only 
obduracy and war. 

Is he informed of the reports of Loftus, of Lyons, of all, 
even the Russian courtier Odo, showing the necessity and 
wish for peace ? 

We ought to be asked whe[the]r he was aware of the Midhat 
interview 1 You must take him in hand, confidentially and 
cordially. 

To Anne LadJy Chesterfield. 

10, Downing Street, 7 o’cfe. [? Jan. 2, 1877 ]. — 1 have 
just come back from Windsor. The Queen is imprisoned — 
like the Pope: all the country about is under water, and she 
cannot go to Osborne because there is scarlet fever, or measles, 
or some other ill that flesh is heir to, in her curtilage. . . . 

Ld. Salisbury has succeeded in everything^as regards the 
Russians, and much distinguished himself; but now it is said, 
and feared, and believed, that the Turks will fight. I wish 
they were all — ^Russians and Turks — at the bottom of the 
Black Sea. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Jan. 7, 1877. — I arrived here 
yesterday afternoon. . . . You left us [at Weston] on 
Wednesday morning, and from that moment the pressure 
began: two messengers every day. However, I was resolved 
to remain, tho’ Royalty herself was ‘ quite smprised ’ that I 
had left town ! I knew the cut of the Conference better 
than Her Majesty, and that affairs are never precipitated at 
Stamboifl, the’ Emperors may threaten, and Plenipotentiaries 
be positive. They are to meet again to-morrow, when ever;^ - 
thing is to be ‘ settled,’ one way or the other; nevertheless, 
I shall not be astonished that the Conference will again 
adjourn. The fact is, Russia would give a good deal to get 
out of the scrape into wh. her blustering has entrapped her; 
and the Porte knows this, and seems resolved to make the 
Emperor and his princely Minister eat the leek: very difficult 
to digest, if not impossible. So you may be prepared for 
anything, except the humiliation of the Turks. 


To Lady Bradford. 


10, Downing Street, Jan. 8, 1877.—. . . I think, myself, 
the Conference is on its last legs.^ Salisbury succeeded in 
moderating the Russians, and I have done my best to moderate 
the Turks; but we have found out that Bismarck is resolved 


1 Hardy wot© in his diary under the same date that the Conference 
was rendered futile by ’Russian falsehood, Turkish evasion,' German 
treachery. 
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that Russia shall go to war, or that Gortchakoff, whom he 
hates and a little desi)ises, and yet [is] very jealous of, shall 
endure ineffable mortifications by retreating, without the 
honors of war, after all his blustering. 

2, Whitehall Gaedens, Jan. 10. — . . . I took a little 
walk this morning, but it was an easterly wind. I met 
Malmesbury, walking very well, and looking very well, tho' 
he says he has the Roman fever wh. has knocked him up 
again. ... M. was skilfully rouged. People say, that 
resource is effeminate. M. is manly enough, and the two 
most manly persons I ever knew, Palmerston and Lyndhurst, 
both rouged. So one must not trust too much to general 
observations. 

Ja7^. 20, 1877. — . . . I am a prisoner.^ . . . It is harassing 
— much more than any Eastern Question, wh. by no means 
appals me, I assure you. We shall have a time no doubt of 
some trouble and suspense, and much that will require both 
pluck and prudence. ... I think it probable that the 
Russians will keep their army on the Turkish frontier for 
some time, to veil their discomfiture and really ignominious 
position; and then, after a while, the Emperor of Germany, 
or some such being, will address a Xtian appeal to the Tsar, 
who will be becomingly magnanimous, and sacrifice every- 
thing to the peace of the world. I only hope the Turks won^t 
get too bumptious, and do something silly. . . . 

To Lord Derby. 

2, Whitehall G’dits, Jan. 15, ’77. — It is most unfortunate 
that you are away. 

Last night there came to me a tel. from Salisbury of the 
most pressing nature. He says ‘ all Ambass. have agreed to 
announce, that, i£ our reduced terms are not accepted on 
Thursday, we shall declare the Conference broken up, and 
leave Const. But Sir H. E. refuses to promise to leave at 
the same time we do. 

‘ This will make our success much more unlikely. It will 
be treated as justifying the rumors that he represents a 
different pol. from the Conf. and that Brit. Govt, will not 
support me.’ 

' Earnestly urges ’ that Elliot should be instructed to leave 
at the same time. ‘ No time to be lost,’ etc., etc., etc. 
^ Perhaps the best form will be a joint instruction to me and 
E. to leave at the same time, directly after Conf. broken up.’ 

This is a grave and doubtful matter and requires our 
counsel. . . . 

1 With an attack of gouty bronchitis. 
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The last sitting of the Conference was on J anuary 20. 
Elliot was recalled on leave, and Salisbury came quietly 
home. Disraeli held that Salisbury had perhaps been 
unduly influenced by Ignatieff; but he did not under- 
estimate either the considerable success which Salisbury 
had achieved in keeping the European Concert in harmony 
during a trying period, or the remarkable impression 
which his massive personality, hitherto unknown to the 
Continent, had produced. He was very anxious that his 
colleague should not take too much to heart the failure 
of the Conference to persuade the Porte to be reasonable. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Feb. 6, 1877. — . . . I hope you 
will not permit the immediate result of the Conference unduly 
to depress you. 

Trust me, before very long, you will bless the day, wh. 
permitted you to obtain such a mastery of men and things, 
and especially as connected with the East, as this momentous 
enterprise has aflorded to you. I feel, stronger than ever, 
that all that is occurring portends — and that not remotely — 
partition. Then, you will feel the inestimable advantage of 
yr. recent labors, and, then, all will appreciate your invaluable 
services. 



CHAPTER IV. 

War akd Cablet Dissension. 

1877. 

The outcome of the Constantinople Conference was to 
leave Russia and Turkey face to face, with no apparent 
prospect of immediate support, from any other Power, 
for the extreme position which each occupied. Turkey, 
while vaunting her new Constitution and professing her 
readiness to reform her administration, had definitely 
refused the minimum of autonomy for her Christian 
provinces which united Europe had pressed upon her. 
Russia had insisted that nothing but military occupation 
of Turkey by a European Power, or Powers, would be 
efficacious for Christian protection. But Europe as 
a whole, under England’s leadership, had refused to 
associate itself with this policy of force. Would Russia, 
now that Turkey had chosen to isolate herself, await 
the issue of Turkish professions, or proceed to enforce 
her will in arms, as Alexander had threatened in 
November ? 

Beaconsfield thought, as did apparently the Turks, 
that Russia would hesitate and draw back. He did not 
know that Alexander had taken precautions in advance 
to secure the benevolent neutrality of the Power best 
situated geographically for intervention in a Russo- 
Turkish War. On July 8 of the previous year, at Reich- 
stadt in Bohemia, the Emperors and Foreign Ministers of 
Austria and Russia had come to a private understanding; 
and on January 15 of 1877, while the Conference was 
still in being at Constantinople, a definite treaty was 
signed at Vienna between the two Powers, delimiting 
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their spheres of interest in the Balkans, and specifying 
the terms on which Austria would consent to remain 
neutral if Russia invaded Turkey, The treaty was 
concealed from Europe as the understanding had been 
concealed, and even now its actual provisions are in 
dispute. But there is no doubt that it was based on 
that policy of partition which Beaconsfield anticipated, 
and that Austria claimed, and was conceded, the right, 
in certain eventualities, to occupy Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. By this treaty Russia had secured herself 
against a flank attack, and it is difficult to regard her 
various diplomatic manoeuvres between January, when 
the treaty was signed, and April, when she declared war, 
as anything but playing for position and for time, until 
the snows should melt in the Balkans and the season for 
campaigning should open. 

Her principal political opponent in Europe, the British 
Prime Minister, was once more attacked this January 
by gout. 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Jan. 30. — . . . I hope I have 
turned the corner, but have had a severe attack. ... I 
forgot to tell you that your friend the P. of Wales came and 
sate with me a good hour last Sunday, hearing I was in 
quarantine. He did not want anything : only chitter-chatter : 
so you see I am almost as much in favor, as your agreeable 
hUe noire, Granville. . . . 

Beaconsfield was naturally anxious to present his case 
to Parliament in the most convincing manner, and was 
dissatisfied with his Foreign Secretary’s draft of the 
paragraphs of the Queen’s Speech dealing with the 
Eastern Question. He himself drafted an alternative, 
which he asked Derby to treat as ‘ brute matter.’ 

To Lord Derby. 

2, Whitehall G’dns, Jan. 29. — My paragraphs were only 
drawn to show you what was passing in my mind; raw 
material for you to work upon. The time is, however, now 
so pressing, that, chastened by your criticism, I will insert 
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them in the drt. speech, and then all may have a shot at 
them. 

I think we cannot deny that onr policy preceding the 
Conference, and onr efforts in it, were to maintain the integ. 
and indep. of the Ott. Emp. The declaration refers only 
to the past, and it appears to me, I confess, of vital impor- 
tance, for reasons which it wonld weary you to listen to in 
writing. 

Great fallacies exist on this famous phrase of integ. and 
indep. 

When we speak of maintaining the integ. of a Kingdom, 
we mean the integrity as then existing. England, and 
Austria, and Erance, will assert their integrity, and expect 
it to be acknowledged, tho’ they have all of them lost more 
provinces than Turkey. 

Then again as to independence, we mean by maintaining 
the independence of a State that we acknowledge and con- 
template the continuity of its sovereign power, even while 
we may be suggesting limitations of that power for a tem- 
porary purpose. 

Prussia was subject at the beginning of this century to far 
more humiliating conditions, than those proposed for Turkey: 
its fortresses were occupied, and its power of enlistment 
limited — to as low an amount as 40,000 men — and so on. 

These are rough mems. I would send them to nobody but 
yourself : but they are, I hope, suggestive. 

The special Envoy’s^ letter alarms me. I am a little less 
alarmed, that he twice applied, 1st, for increased assistance 
to Colonel Home in his fortifications of Constantinople, and 
2nd, for his survey of the Turkish ports — ^Batoum, Rhodes, 
Cyprus. 

The Cabinet accepted Beaconsfield's draft, after some 
inaccuracies had been corrected by Derby. To Salisbury, 
who did not return from Constantinople in time to 
take part in the discussion, he wrote, ‘ I am, and I 
alone, responsible for the notice of Eastern affairs. 

. . . The remarks pledge us to nothing, for we are now 
indeed as free as air; but they state the past-^f.c., since 
the prorogation — ^in a manner which, I trust, vpill show 
the country that our course, instead of being vacillating 
and capricious, has been clear and consistent.’ The 
Speech explained how the Government had anxiously 


^ Salisbury. 
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waited for an opportunity to interpose then good offices 
in the war between Turkey and Serbia; how, in the course 
of the negotiations, they had laid down, and obtained 
the acceptance of the Powers for, the bases upon which 
not only might peace be brought about, ' but the per- 
manent pacification of the disturbed provinces, inciuffing 
Bulgaria, might be effected ' ; how they had denounced 
to the Porte ‘ the excesses ascertained to have been 
committed in Bulgaria’; how an armistice had been 
arranged, and a Conference assembled ‘ for the con- 
sideration of extended terms in accordance with the 
original bases.’ The Speech proceeded : 

In taking these steps, my object has throughout been to 
maintain the -pe&oe of Europe, and to bring about the better 
government of the disturbed provinces, without infringing 
upon the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

The proposals recommended by myself and my allies have 
not, I regret to say, been accepted by the Porte; but the 
result of the Conference has been to show the existence of 
a general agreement among the European Powers, which 
cannot fail to have a material effect upon the condition and 
government of Turkey. 

In the meantime, the armistice between Turkey and the 
Principalities has been prolonged, and is still unexpired, and 
may, I trust, yet lead to the conclusion of an honourable 
peace. 

The debates on the Address in both Houses mainly 
turned on an attempt by the Opposition to convict the 
Government of a change of front on the Eastern Question. 
There, as we have seen, Granville and Hartington had 
a case, not so far as the end was concerned, but as to 
the means employed to reach it. As to the immediate 
policy there was little or no condemnation, but, rather, 
tacit acquiescence. But, in the Lords, the Duke of 
-^Syllj one of the few Opposition leaders in full sym- 
pathy with Gladstone’s crusade, denounced Ministers 
with rhetoric and passion. ‘ I say distinctly,’ he burst 
out, ‘ in this high place, on this housetop of Europe, that 
every insurrection under [the Turkish] Government is 
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a legitimate insorrectioa. Human beii^s under that 
Government owe it no allegiance.’ Much as Derby 
might despise sentimentality in politics, the Duke pre- 
dicted that sentimentality would be too strong for him, 
for sentiment, on which all moral feeling was founded, 
ruled the world. The Government, he averred, had been 
the drag upon Europe. This outburst elicited a brief 
reply from Beaconsfield, who had only taken his seat in 
the House that day, and who had meant to leave the 
defence of the Government in Derby’s hands. In a 
few words he pointed out that the position of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey was not the only question 
to be considered, and that, even if it were, the attempted 
coercion of the Porte would probably only worsen it. 
The Eastern Question involved some of the elements 
of the distribution of world power ; it involved ' the 
existence of empires. He pleaded for calm, sagacious, 
and statesmanlike consideration of a question affecting 
the great interests of England. 

In spite of the general belief of the public that the 
Government were steering a safe middle course between 
extreme policies which would drag England in to fight 
against her will for either Turkey or Eussia, the Duke 
of Ar^U raised another debate ten days later.^ He 
was concerned at the prospect of the Turkish question 
being left entirely to Eussia, owing to British weakness 
and vacillation. The one obstacle, in his view, to firm 
and effective action by the European Concert had been 
the resolve of the Government not to sanction the coercion 
of Turkey. Would not Ministers persevere in the policy 
which Salisbury advocated at Constantinople ? Would 
not Beaconsfield connect the history of his Government 
with some determined measure in favour of the Christians 
in Turkey, which should guarantee them alike from 
Turkish barbarism and from Eussian autocracy t 

The debate gave Derby the opportunity of maintain- 
ing the peaceful tendency of Ministerial policy, and 

1 Feb» 20. 
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SalisbTiry of justifying his proceedings at the Conference, 
and especially his refusal to be a party to the coercion 
of Turkey. It was also productive of a speech by 
Kimberley in the old Whig spirit, proclaiming his con- 
tinued adherence to that Palmerstonian Eastern policy 
against which Gladstone’s assaults were directed. That 
was a policy, Beaconsfield maintained in his speech at 
the close of the debate, not merely Palmerstonian or 
even English, but traditional and European. These 
were the Prime Minister’s words : 

Let us for a moment take a broad view of what has been 
the situation and the conduct of the Government. We have 
been called upon, somewhat unexpectedly, to deal with the 
largest and the most difficult problem of modern politics. 
We have been called upon, as many eminent statesmen have 
been called upon before, to consider this — ^whether the 
Ottoman Empire could maintain itself; or whether, after 
long and sanguinary wars, its vast possessions might be 
doomed to partition, which probably might affect, without 
any exaggeration, the fate of Empires. My lords, the policy 
of Europe on this question has been distinct, and is almost 
traditional. I say absolutely the policy of Europe, and not 
merely the policy of England, as it is sometimes described, 
has been this — that by the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire great 
calamities may be averted from Europe, wars may be pre- 
vented, and wars of no ordinary duration, and such a dis- 
turbance of the distribution of power as might operate most 
disadvantageously to the general welfare. The phrase, " the 
territorial integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire, ’ 
has been frequently referred to to-night, and in language of 
derision. . . . But your lordships will remember it em- 
bodies a principle which has always been accepted by states- 
men; and the proof of it is seen in this very Conference. 
. . . The basis on which my noble friend (Lord Derby) achieved 
the great feat, which has been admired by the noble duke 
and his friends, of bringing all the Powers to consent to this 
Conference, was their recognition of the territorial integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire. 

Beaconsfield then explained the meaning of this 
historic phrase on the lines of his letter to Derby of 
January 29, elaborating the argument with numerous 
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illustrations. He pointed out tliat the traditional policy 
had been reaffirmed at the Congress of London in 1871, 
only six years before, when Gladstone, being then in 
power, saw no reason for a fresh departure. 

After reciting and vindicating the various measures 
taken by the Government in the autumn, Beaconsfield 
in a weighty passage called attention to the dangers to 
the traditional policy involved in Russia’s plan for the 
benefit of the Balkan Christians. 

Now there were two great policies before us with regard 
to the Chiistian subjects of the Porte. There was the Russian 
plan, and it was one deserving of ail respect. It was a plan 
for establishing a chain of autonomous States, tributary to 
the Porte, but in every other sense independent. No one 
can deny that was a large scheme worthy of statesmen and 
worthy of the deepest consideration. But the result of the 
deepest consideration which Her Majesty’s Government could 
give to it was that they were forced entirely to disapprove of 
that scheme. The scheme of a chain of autonomous States 
in the Balkan country, and indeed in the whole of the country 
that during the last half-century has been known as European 
Turkey, is a state of affairs that has existed before. The 
Turks did not slip down from Asia and conquer Constanti- 
nople, as is sometimes mentioned in speeches at national 
conferences. It was very gradually that they entered and 
established themselves in Europe. As a rising military 
Power they obtained territories near the Black Sea, and ulti- 
mately entered into Tbracia, and there they remained for 
some time in company with all these independent and auto- 
nomous States. There was, of com’se, an Emperor at Con- 
stantinople; there was a King of Bulgaria; there was a King 
of Servia; there was a hospodar of Wallachia; there was a 
duke of Athens, and there was a prince of Corinth. And 
what happened ? The new military Power that had entered 
Europe gradually absorbed and conquered all these inde- 
pendent States; and having conquered these independent and 
autonomous States, these kingdoms and duchies, the Empire 
of Constantinople being now limited to its matchless city, 
and to what in modern diplomatic language is called 
cabbage garden,’ was invested and fell. And it did occur 
to us that, if there were a chain of autonomous States, and 
the possessors of Constantinople were again limited to ‘ a 
cabbage garden,’ probably the same resrdt might occur. . . . 
Against this plan of the Russian Court we proposed what was 

VOL. VI 9 
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called administrative autonomy, and we defined that ad- 
ministrative autonomy to be institutions that would secure 
to the Christian subjects of the Porte some control over their 
local affairs, and some security against the excesses of arbitrary 
power. 

If the Conference, which, it had been hoped, would 
secure for the Christians this desirable autonomy, had 
failed, it was, Beaconsfield declared, from no fault of 
Salisbury, with whose proceedings at Constantinople he 
identified himself. Salisbury had succeeded in obtaining 
the withdrawal of the extreme Russian proposals for an 
armed occupation of Bulgaria. His only error was that 
‘ he gave too much credit to the Turks for common sense, 
and he could not believe that, when he made so admirable 
an arrangement in their favour, they would have lost 
so happy ^an opportunity.’ Beaconsfield ended on the 
note which he had been attacked for sounding at Guild- 
had: 

It has been said that the people of this country are deeply 
interested in the humanitarian and philanthropic considera- 
tions involved in [the Eastern Question]. All must appre- 
• ciate such feelings. But I am mistaken if there be not a yet 
deeper sentiment on the part of the people of this country, 
one with which I cannot doubt your lordships will ever 
sympathise, and that is — ^the determination to maintain the 
Empire of England. 

Eor the policy of this speech Beaconsfield had a strong 
supporter in the Queen, as extracts from her letters to 
him just before and just after it will show. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Feb. 14, ’77. — The Queen has seen Sir H. Elliot 
and must say she thinks what he says is very sensible. He is 
perfectly astounded at Mr. Gladstone, his wildness, folly, and 
fury ! What the Queen is most anxious for, for the interests 
of this country, is that in any debate which may take place 
in Parliament it should be clearly stated that we will not be 
a party to coerce Turkey, and that Russia must not (and we 
cannot allow her to) go to Constantinople. It is necessary 
that this should be demonstrated in Parliament, for else 
Russia may be found advancing and we shall be unable to 
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stop her. No one can fathom Russian duplicity and skill in 
deception. . . . 

Feb. 22. — ^The Queen congratulates Lord Beaconsfield (as 
much as she does herself) on the very successful debate in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday and on his admirable speech. 
She thinks Lord Beaconsfield will be gratified to hear that 
the Duke of Richmond wrote 'purposely to the Queen to tell 
her how admirably Lord Beaconsfield ‘ had acq[uitted him- 
self, feeling that he may not himself have done justice to his 
efiorts.’ Considering the Duke’s former position, the Queen 
thinks it very handsome and loyal of him. 

The Opposition’s conduct has done them no good, but it 
was necessary there should be these debates. 

She thinks Bismarck is making much mischief. We may 
be driven to draw closer to France. 

This was the only speech which Beaconsfield made 
during the session on the Eastern Question. Though, 
as his correspondence proves, his attention was directed 
during the whole period almost exclusively to foreign 
affairs, he left to the Foreign Secretary the parliamentary 
exposition, in the House of Lords, of the policy of the 
Government. For ai^ effacement which naturally pro- 
voked public comment there were many reasons. It 
had been his practice, from his first days of leadership 
in office in 1852, to leave departmental matters to be 
dealt with in Parliament by the departmental chiefs ; he 
admired Derby’s capacity and authority in addressing 
the House of Lords ; and, at any rate in the earlier months 
of the session, he was not dissatisfied with the attitude 
which his Foreign Minister took up. Then, in spite of 
the agitation in the country, there was in the Lords 
comparatively little question of Government policy, 
and therefore not much reason for Government defence. 
In the Commons, where vehement attacks were made 
by Gladstone and the Radicals, Beaconsfield could not be 
present to answer, and adequate defence, supported on 
occasion by large majorities, was offered by Northcote, 
Hardy, and Cross. Besides, after war had begun between 
Russia and Turkey, there was general approval of the 
policy of neutrality adopted by the Government; and 
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Beaconsfield, in view of the divergent tendencies of his 
colleagues, strongly deprecated discussion as to eventual 
action in certain contingencies. 

But the weightiest and most compelling reason of all 
for silence and inaction in the Lords was the reason 
which had already driven him from the Commons — 
ill-health. Constant attacks of gout, bronchitis, and 
asthma throughout the year, till he obtained some relief 
from Dr. Kidd, whom he consulted for the first time in 
November, made it necessary for him to husband his 
little strength for the direction of policy in Cabinet. 
Even the speech just quoted was delivered during illness, 
and resulted in an aggravated return of his complaint. 


To Lady Bradford. 

{In pencil,) 2, Whitehall Gardens, Monday [%Feh. 26, 
1877]. — ^Your letter is most welcome to me, and I send you 
the &st line I have written, for my correspondence with the 
Great Lady, tho’ frequent, is telegraphic. 

I have had a fair night, and the first one with[ou]t pain. 

The attack has been very severe, and unexpected, as 
I have been guarding against its contemplated occurrence 
for the last six weeks. It has always been menacing: in 
fact I spoke in the gout on D. of Arg.’s motion, and that 
settled it. 

I hope I have notliing now to fight against but weakness, 
for I can scarcely walk across the room; but I have the rally- 
ing power — or had, I shd. rather say. 

What ought to rally me now is the prospect of having 
defeated Gort[cha]k[ofi] and baffled Bismarck, and seoui*ed 
European peace, and, greater than defeating 6. and B. — 
keeping the Cab. together ! . . . 


To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Feb. 27, 1877.— Lord Beacons- 
field . . . thanks your Majesty for your Majesty’s gracious 
letter. 

He should be quite unhappy, if he had not the honor and 
gratification of waiting on your Majesty, when your Majesty 
is in London. He thinks if he did not see your Majesty, he 
should never get quite well. 

There is much to confer about, and, perhaps, by that time, 
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some important issues will have been decided, and decided 
to yoTir Majesty’s pleasure. 

The Parliamentary collapse of the ‘Eastern Question’ 
agitation is almost unprecedented : so rapid and so complete. 

Lord Beaconsfield wishes to consult your Majesty also 
about Church a:ffairs. The hostility of the Ritualists to 
your Majesty’s Government, but especially to himself, is 
rancorous. They never will pardon the ‘ Public Worship 
Act.’ Lord Beaconsfield thinks it one of the most memorable 
Acts of 3^our Majesty’s reign, and it shows how great is the 
power of the Sovereign in this country, if firm and faithfully 
served: for the Act would never have passed, nay, would 
never have been introduced, had it not been for your Majesty. 

The ‘ Titles ’ Act the same. Both Bills, certainly the first, 
were passed without the support of the Cabinet. And yet 
both are great Acts, and most eficacious. . . . 

Turkey and Russia both occupied the winter months 
in proceedings which were meant to impress the world 
with their good faith and moderation, but which failed 
in each case to produce the desired result. The Sultan 
affected to put the new Constitution into operation, and 
in opening the Ottoman Parliament in great state in 
March declared that his disagreement with the Powers 
and their wishes was rather one of method than of sub- 
stance. But he had previously dismissed and degraded 
Midhat Pasha, the author of that Constitution, and had 
appointed a reactionary as Grand Vizier in his place. 
The Tsar, on his side, professing a desire still to work in 
accord with the rest of Europe, inquired through Gor- 
tchakoff what were the intentions of the Powers in view 
of the Porte’s refusal to meet their wishes — a refusal 
which touched ‘ the dignity and peace of Europe.’ He 
desired to have this information, he significantly added, 

‘ before deciding on the course which he may think it 
right to follow.’ One anxiety was removed from Europe 
by the signing of a definite peace between Turkey and 
Serbia. 

Beaconsfield was anxious to gain time, and so to 
prevent the outbreak of hostilities, and his suggestions 
to Derby were inspired by that idea. 
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To Lord Derby. 

10, Downing St., Feb, 9, ’77. — ^You must pardon the 
roughness of this communication, but I am in the gout, which 
is fatal to finished composition, and penmanship. 

The position of affairs is most critical, and requires decision. 

I believe that, at no moment, was Russia more anxious 
for peace, than the present. She is perfectly conscious of the 
intrigues of Bismarck to involve her in a struggle, which, 
whatever the ultimate result, must be materially disastrous 
to her; but she must have a golden bridge. The Moscow 
speech, and the host on the Rruth, render this necessary. 

If war begins, I think it will end in partition. I cannot 
learn that Turkey has any adequate resources: no money; 
not many men. In that case we must have a decided course, 
and seize, at the fitting time, what is necessary for the security 
of our Empire. No one will resist us, either at the time, or 
afterwards. 

But can war be avoided ? Only by a reply to Gortchakoff’s 
note, or a negotiation with Russia through the Ambassador 
here, which will construct the golden bridge. 

The last coup d" Hat at Constantinople may assist us. 

If the Porte concedes the three following points, what we 
desire might be obtained. 

Midhat could not, or would not; the Sultan can and may. 

1. That the Vali should be appointed for a fixed term, 
removable only on recommendation of some Turkish autho- 
rity independent of the Minister of the day : say, a vote of 
their Senate. 

2. That the Provincial Assembly should have the control 
over the raising and spending of some considerable portion of 
the direct taxes. Query, tithes ? 

3. That there should be a police and a MKlitia containing 
Xtians in proportion to the population. 

I think lE the Porte would concede these, they might have 
a fixed term to carry them into full effect: say, eighteen 
months. 

He who gains time, gains everything. By that period, 
Prance will be armed. 

I think something like this would be accepted at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Ml fancy the country will stand laisser faire, but they 
mil back us, I believe, in whatever we do, provided we are 
doing. 

2, Whitehall G’bns, [March 2, ’77].— You must pardon 
an unhappy correspondent, who, in addition to other suffer 
mgs, has gout in his eye ! 
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If the genl. draft, in its present form, is to prevail, there 
can be no doubt that your drt. conclusion is infinitely the 
preferable one. 

But I frankly tell you, I don’t like the general draft. I 
say nothing about its style — ^what I call ‘ the carrying out * 
style — ^which is too common in F. 0., and which has this 
merit, that it contrasts, with the terse and lucid corrections 
of the chief, which always makes me wish that, on eminent occa- 
sions like the present, he should trust to no pen but his own. 

It is the general conception of the reply to which I object. 

There runs throughout all Gort.’s circular an assumption 
which ought to be corrected — an assumption as to the raison 
d’etre of the Conference. 

The Powers were mediators: they were invited by the 
Porte to mediate : by no one was the position of the Powers, 
as mediators, and the character and object in which, and for 
which, they made these proposals to Turkey, more clearly 
defined than by the Plenipos. of Russia at the Conference. 

As we were all mediators only, the refusal of the Porte to 
adopt our recommendations was no offence to the dignity of 
Europe. 

Time would not allow me to attempt a sketch, even were I 
physically capable, but I throw out these rough lines. 

If the draft is to remain, see that the word reform, etc., 
do not occur too often, and too slangishly. 

The Tsar was not content with merely issuing Gor- 
tchakoff’s circular, but reinforced it by a special mission 
to the various Courts of Europe. The chosen envoy was 
Ignatieff, long Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
whose Pan-Slavonic intrigues had contributed so materi- 
ally to produce the Eastern crisis, and whom, accordingly, 
Beaconsfield was by no means disposed to welcome when 
in the course of his tour he reached England in March. 
Salisbury, however, who had established friendly rela- 
tions with IgnatieflE at the Conference, invited him, to 
Beaconsfield’ s dismay, to be his guest at Hatfield, and 
Beaconsfield subsequently thought it proper himself to 
give a banquet in honour of the special envoy and his 
wife. 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gabbens, March 16. — . . . The Ignatieff 
arrival is a thunderbolt; nothing od, be more inopportune, and 
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nothing more awkward than his going to Hatfield. I am 
asked to meet him there Saty. and Sunday, and was very 
glad I cd. conscientiously refuse both days, being engaged to 
Ld. D. to-morrow, and to the Peels on Sunday. 

Absolute dismay at headquarters about the visit : telegrams 
and letters about it every hour. It seems that Ld. Salisbury 
wrote to him a week ago, suggesting that ‘ when all this 
turmoil was over ’ he shd. pay Ld. S. a visit at Hatd. . . . 

March 19. — . . . I have been out of sorts, as you know, 
for these three months. I attended the Cabinet on Saturday 
morning pretty well, but in the afternoon felt very ill with 
feverish catarrh. I cd. hardly get thro’ the dinner, of wh. 
I did not partake, and stole away as soon as I possibly 
could. Yesterday I was very ill; but last night I had a fair 
rest, and got rid of my fever, tho’ I feel dreadfully weak. I 
cd. not put oS my guests, and think I shall get thro’ it pretty 
well. But I shall not go to the H. of Lords to-day, tho’ I 
have some business there. . . . 

March 22. — . . . E hardly thought the day wd. ever end, 
or that myself shd. last as long. The dinner was successful, 
tho’ I cd. not partake of it, or contribute to its grace and 
gaiety. Prince Hal,i xvho had invited himself, and for the 
sake of the Ignatieffs, took out Madame, as arranged by 
himself. His [other] neighbour [was] Lady Londonderry. . . , 
Dss. Louise^ gate on my right; we had a longer table than 
usual, and I sate in the middle. . . . Monty sate on the 
other side of Madame [Ignatiefi] . . . and got on very well 
with the greatlady, who is pretty and, they say, very agreeable, 
except when he recommended to her some Apollinaris water. 
Not the custom of the Russian ladies. When they offered 
her wine, " Sherry or Manzanilla ? etc., etc.,’ she always 
answered, ‘Any one,’ but never refused ‘any one.’ But is 
very calm and collected, and must have had therefore an 
early training at it. . . . The fine ladies, who had heard 
that Mme. Ig. was even finer than themselves, and gave her- 
self airs, determined not to yield without a struggle. Ly. 
Londy. staggered under the jewels of the 3 united families 
of Stewart and Vane and Londonderry, and on her right arm, 
set in diamonds, the portrait of the Empress of Russia — an 
imperial present to the great Marchioness. Mme. Ig. had 
many diamonds, and a fine costume, but paled before this. 
As for Louise, she set everything on fire, even the neighbouring 
Thames ; her face still flushed with the Lincoln race-course, 
her form in a spick-and-span new dress, scarcely finished, and 
her hair A la Marie Antoinette, studded with diamonds, wh. 

See^bove, p. 98. 
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by the bye were stuck in every part of her costume. ‘ Lady 
Bradford ought to be here,’ she said. ‘Why js not Lady 
Bd. here V And echo answered, Why ? . . . 

I continued very ill jester debj and had a bad night; but 
they thought it better not to send for Gull to-day. . . * 

March 24. — . . . Two hours after noon, I shall be at 
Hughenden. They say I must go out of town, even if it be 
only for 8 and 40 hours. . . . 

Yesterday was the nlost important meeting of the Cabinet 
which has yet been holden, and I trust we shall never hear 
any more Bathism,i Lyddonism (s^c), really Gladstonism, 
within those walls. . . . 

Hughenden Manor, March 27, 1877. — . . . I made my 
voyage to Windsor yesterday in a brougham with closed 
windows, and so returned. Nor was I kept loitering in the 
corridor, wh. is a most windy place, but found rooms 
for me ready with good fires: so I think I have escaped all 
perils. . . . 

My audience was most agreeable, and the longest I ever 
had. It exceeded the hour, and was never dull, or flagged 
for a moment. She wanted very much to know all about the 
Ignatieff dinner party. . . . 

She talked to me a great deal about Hughenden; she has 
quite made up her mind to pay me a visit. ‘ But it must be 
in the summer; now you are in H. of L. you will always be 
free.’ ... I think you will have to come down to receive 
her. At any rate she will see your portrait in the library. . . . 

April 5. — . . . [The equinox] has a debilitating effect on 
many persons; on myself especially; I am not the same person 
I was 8 and 40 hours ago; my appetite waning, and weak 
and chilly. I thought we had escaped these, I concluded 
necessary, but disagreeable gales. Every year, the same 
illusion, or rather every half-year, for, vernal or autumnal, 
they equally upset me. . . . 

A'pril 9. — . . . The change of air has entirely relieved me 
of my cough, wh. had harassed me, more or less, for 3 months, 
but my eyes trouble me much, and I think my retirement 
from society a necessity. Whe[the]r I can go on steering 
the ship, I hardly know, but I may be turned out of office, 
wh. will solve that diff[icult]y. , . . 

Ignatieff’ s mission had some effect on those members 
of the Cabinet who were especially interested in the cause 
of the Eastern Christians, as appears from a royal letter 
to the Prime Minister. 

^ Lord Batb, a leading Tory, sympathised with the ‘Atrocity’ agitation. 
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From Queen Victoria, 

Windsor Castle, March 21, ’77. — ^The Queen . . . trusts 
the Cabinet will be very firm, and Lord Derby seemed so 
yesterday. She is prepared to speak or write to good but 
nervous and somewhat weak and sentimental Lord Carnarvon, 
if necessary, as well as to Lord Salisbury. This mawkish 
sentimentality for people who hardly deserve the name of 
real Christians, as if they were more God’s creatures and our 
fellow-creatures than every other nation abroad, and for- 
getting the great interests of this great country — ^is really 
incomprehensible. 

Only say if the Queen can do anything. . . . 

The Eussian proposal which so moved the Queen 
appears to have been that Turkey should be invited to 
disarm while Russia retained her troops mobilised on 
the frontier. Beaconsfield’s tact and good management 
of his colleagues prevented any weakening on this point; 
and on March 31 the Powers made yet one more effort 
to get the Eastern Question in train for settlement 
without war. On that day, at the instance of Russia, 
a protocol was signed in London by Derby, as Foreign 
Secretary, and by the representatives on the spot of all 
the Treaty Powers. They took cognisance with satis- 
faction of the peace concluded by Turkey with Serbia 
and of the arrangement in process of completion with 
Montenegro, and invited the Porte to proceed at once 
to reduce its army to a peace footing, and to put in hand 
without delay the reforms promised for the Christian 
populations. If the Porte accepted and showed signs 
of acting on this advice, and would send an envoy to 
St. Petersburg to treat of disarmament, the Tsar, his 
Ambassador was authorised to declare, would also con- 
sent to disarm. The Powers proposed to watch carefully 
through their ambassadors and local agents the manner in 
which the Porte’spromises were carried out. If their hopes 
were disappointed, they announced that such ‘ a state 
of affairs would be incompatible with their interests and 
those of Europe in general ’ ; and in that case they reserved 
to themselves ^ to consider in common as to the means 
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which they may deem best fitted to secure the well- 
being of the Christian populations and the interests of 
the general peace.’ Derby added to the protocol on 
behalf of the British GoTernment an emphatic declarar 
tion that, as they had only signed it in the interests of 
European peace, it should be regarded as null and void 
if reciprocal disarmament and peace were not attained. 

‘So the protocol is signed, and everybody writes to 
me about our triumph and the humiliation of Russia ! 

I can’t yet c[uite mate head or tail of it.’ This was 
Beaconsfield’s own comment, next day, in a letter to 
Salisbury. To Lady Bradford he wrote, ‘ I think affairs 
look well, and should be more certain, did they not seem 
incredible.’ It hardly appears as if he expected much 
res^t from the protocol. If so, he was not disappointed. 
Turkey, though warned by Derby of the unwisdom of 
refusing this friendly overture, energetically protested 
against the tutelage and supervision which it would 
impose upon her, and appealed to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris guaranteeing her integrity and inde- 
pendence. Russia — in spite of her responsibility for a 
protocol which was in no sense an ultimatum to the 
Porte, but contemplated that it should have time to 
carry out reforms, and in case of failure that there should 
be a further consultation of the European Areopagus — 
continued and perfected her preparations for war; and 
on April 21 the Tsar announced that his patience was 
exhausted, and ordered his armies to cross the frontier. 
The season for campaigning had come. 

Derby had regarded war as ‘ inevitable ’ ever since 
the Porte had rejected the protocol, but neither he nor 
the Government regarded it as therefore justifiable. To 
the Pan-Slavonic party in Russia, and to their counter- 
parts in England, the supporters of Gladstone’s agitation, 
Russia’s invasion of Turkey appeared to be a righteous 
and unselfish crusade, in which the more extreme fanatics 
in this country only regretted that England had not 
taken a share. But disapproval and anxiety were 
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necessarily the sentiments of those statesmen who, like 
Beaconsfield, bore in mind the persistent and unscrupulous 
advance of Russia both in Europe and in Asia over a 
long period of years, who realised the importance to 
British and imperial interests of Constantinople and the 
Straits, of Egypt and the Suez Canal, and who held that 
the stability and orderly progress of Europe depended 
on the observance of treaties which Russia’s isolated 
action disregarded. The Queen was passionately of this 
opinion. Before the Tsar had completely exposed his 
hand she wrote, on April 17, to Beaconsfield; ‘ The Queen 
feels more and more anxious lest we should be found 
powerless and receive a slap in the face from these false 
Russians, and wishes the Cabinet to consider seriously 
what measures we should take to show that we are not 
going to follow Mr. .Gladstone’s view of giving up all to 
the beneficent and tender mercies of Russia.’ Her 
Majesty composed a letter to be read to the Cabinet, 
and in a private note accompanying it told Beaconsfield 
that ‘ she has made it firm, general, and conciliatory, but 
to him she will say (and he may make use of it) that, 
if England is to kiss Russia’s feet, she will not be a party 
to the humiliation of England and would lay down her 
crown. She did say as much to Lord Carnarvon the 
other day.’ Here is the letter, which was read to the 
Cabinet on Saturday, April 21, and which, Beaconsfield 
told the Queen, ‘ produced a marked effect ’ : 

From Quern Victoria. 

OsBOBNB, April 19, ’77. — ^The present moment is one of 
great gravity, and requires to be met with calmness, &mness, 
and complete unanimity. Any difference of opinion if known 
would be most serious and would encourage the Opposition 
in their harassing, tho’ hitherto fruitless, attacks on the 
Government. 

It is natural that everyone should have their own opinion, 
especially on religion; but, when the policy of Great Britain 
comes into consideration and her greatest if not vital interests 
(viz., our Indian Empire) are involved, all private feelings 
should be overruled, and the one desire should be to agree 
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on the policy most likely to conduce to the welfare of the 
country. While it is obviously necessary to be extremely 
cautious and prudent, this must not be carried too far, so as 
not to have the appearance of feebleness and vacillation. 

The Queen appeals to the feelings of patriotism which she 
knows animate her Government, and is certain that every 
member of it will feel the absolute necessity of showing a 
bold and united front to the enemy in the country as well 
as outside it. 

No time should be lost or wasted in deliberating on the best 
steps to be taken in this momentous crisis. 

It is not the question of upholding Turkey ; it is the question 
of Russian or British supremacy in the world ! 

When the war broke out, Her Majesty’s indignation 
was great, and she had no doubt as to the kind of policy 
which Beaconsfield and his Cabinet ought to adopt. 


From Queen Victoria, 

Windsor Castle, April 25, ’77. — ^The news from Mr. Layard 
is very important. We must not submit tamely to Russia’s 
advance and to the dangers in Egypt. Whatever we intend 
to do ought to be clearly explained to the other Powers. 
The Russian circular is not exact even as to facts. The 
recollection of the facts connected with the Crimean War 
and what led to it are fresh in the Queen’s memory, and the 
contrast to the present moment with the feeling of indigna- 
tion which filled everyone then is very painful to the Queen. 
She wishes no general war — God knows 1 for no one abhors 
it more than she does : but then there ought to be an under- 
standing that we cannot allow the Russians to occupy Con- 
stantinople, and that we must see that this is promised or 
the consequences may be serious. To let it be thought that 
we shall never fight and that England will submit to Egypt 
being under Russia would be to abdicate the position of 
Great Britain as one of the Great Powers — to which she 
never will submit, and another must wear the crown if this 
is intended. 

The Queen may very well have been echoing in her 
letter the sentiments which she had frequently heard from 
Beaconsfield. He was at any rate clear what the course 
of the British Government ought to be. It should express 
its disapproval of the Russian action, as inconsistent 
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both with the Treaty of Paris and with the London 
protocol. It could not intervene, as in the Crimean 
War, on Turkey’s behalf, owing to her misconduct and 
the consequent alienation from her of popular sympathy 
in Britain. It should therefore adopt a position of 
neutrality in the war, but of watchful and conditional 
neutrality, and should at the outset obtain a pledge 
from Russia to respect British interests in Turkey, 
such as Constantinople, Egypt, and the Suez Canal. At 
the same time it should make preparations to enforce its 
claims, in case victory should tempt Russia to evade her 
promises. Moreover, it should look out for, and seize, 
any favourable opportunity for mediation, so that the 
war might be brought to an end before the Russian 
armies approached any of the vital points. It was in this 
sense that he counselled the Cabinet on May 1. Corry 
has left a note of this meeting : ‘ Lord B. suddenly taken 
ill, while Cabinet sitting : had to go to bed. I wrote to 
inform H.M. of his inability to attend H.M. at 6, and 
was summoned to report what had occurred in Cabinet. 
The occasion was the first real unfolding, by Lord B., 
of his policy in the East.’ Corry reported to his sick 
chief the result of his audience. 

From Montagu Corry. 

Buckingham Palace, May 1, ’77. 7.10. — ^I have been 
more than twenty minutes with the Queen, who was more 
gracious and condescendingly charming than words can 
express. 

My tidings, I need hardly say, gave her great satisfaction, 
and she bids me tell you so. 

I am to send her to-morrow morning a rksumi of what I 
told her, and, if you are not materially better, I am to 
come in your place to report the result of to-morrow’s 
Cabinet. 

She spoke freely of Gladstone, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and so on, as if I had been her favourite Prime 
Minister ! 

^ She sends you her anxious hopes that you will have a good 
night, and injunctions to have the Cabinet at your house, 
i£ you are not better to-morrow. 
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To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, May 5, 1877. — Lord Beaoonsfield 
with his humble duty to your Majesty: 

The Cabinet settled to-day the despatch to Russia, warning 
that Power of the circumstances which would render it 
impossible for your Majesty’s Government to continue a 
policy of abstention and neutrality. LordBeaconsfield hopes, 
and thinks, your Majesty will not be displeased with it. It 
seems to him to be spirited, and though courteous, and even 
conciliatory, most decided and unmistakable. . . . 

Thus, though the Cabinet by no means considered 
themselves bound to the forceful action which Beacons- 
field in certain circumstances contemplated, they were 
ready to take the first step . In a despatch which Beacons- 
field afterwards described as " the charter of our policy,’ 
‘ the diapason of our diplomacy,’ Derby definitely warned 
the Russian Government ofi the Suez Canal, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Bosphorus as points where British interests 
arose; and Gortchakofi, in reply, as definitely promised 
to respect these points. It was not, however, enough to 
have a policy; it was necessary to have a man of ability, 
character, and resolution to carry it out at the danger 
spot, Constantinople. Beaconsfield insisted that Elliot 
could not go back. ^What we want,’ he wrote on 
April 10 to Lady Bradford, ‘ is a man of the necessary 
experience and commanding mind, at this moment, at 
Constantinople — and one not too scrupulous. But such 
men are rare everywhere.’ Beaconsfield’ s choice fell on 
Layard, whose strength of character he had experienced 
over the Spanish Question, and who, as an old Eoreign 
Under-Secretary in Palmerston’s Government, had every 
sympathy with the Palmerstonian and traditional method 
of treating the Eastern Question. The Queen, who was 
far too great to bear a grudge, was much pleased, she 
told Beaconsfield, with Layard’ s ' tone’ in conversation, 
‘ He is very strong upon the vital interests of this country, 
which Mr. Gladstone and some of his followers have 
entirely forgotten.’ • 
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The Opposition had utilised the pause after the signing 
of the protocol and before the outbreak of war to raise 
debates in both Houses, but without much profit to 
themselves or damage to the Government. 

To Lady Bradford, 

10, Downing Stbeet, A'pril 14, 1877. — My third seance to 
Von Angeii^ this morning. It is said to be a great success. 
And then a Cabinet, wh. is just over. And in a few minutes, 
the head of the engineer officers, whom I sent to Constanti- 
nople nearly a year ago, will be with me, with maps, and 
plans, and estimates, and all sorts of things, wh. perhaps 
will never be wanted; for it is very clear that Russia does 
not like the war at all wh. she has brought about by her own 
intrigues and miscalculated swagger. 

Last night the great Whig reconnaissance ended very 
disastrously for its concocters.^ The House of Commons was 
crammed full; Harty-Tarty did very well, but Hardy blew 
the whole thing out of the water, like a torpedo ! Harcomt 
who had got up the whole scheme, rose to answer him, with 
an immense speech and endless papers; but was so mortified 
by everybody rushing to dinner, except the habitual bores, 
who never dine — at least at late hours — that he broke down, 
quite demoralised; and the debate never rallied, except when 
Roebuck fired a well-aimed and destructive shot. We are to 
have the same farce in the House of Lords on Monday, if 
Granville still has stomach for it. 

Von Angeli’s studio is the Queen’s private dining-room, 
and it is furnished, and entirely fitted up, with the Pagoda 
furniture of the Brighton Pavilion. The fantastic scene, the 
artist himself, very good-looldng, picturesque, and a genius, 
the P. Minister seated in a crimson chair on a stage, and the 
Private Secretary reading the despatches, with his boxes, 
would make a good genre picture ! 

April 17. — . . . The great debate in the Lords collapsed. 
Granville made a speech, wh. entered on no great questions 

^ The Queen had asked her favourite Minister to have his portrait painted 
for her by her favourite artist. She wrote from Osborne, March 29: ‘ The 
Queen has now a favour to ask of I.ord Beaconsfield. It is that he should 
be painted for her, for Windsor, by the great artist Angeli, who painted 
herself, who is coming to England immediately. It^would only be the 
head, and as he is wonderfully quick he would require but very few sittings. 
Lord Beaconsfield’ 5 career is one of the most remarkable in the annals 
of the Empire, and none of her Ministers have ever shown her more con- 
sideration and kindness than he has.’ A replica of the picture, which is 
not a pleasing likeness, was"* given by the Queen to Beaconsfield, and is 
still at Hughenden. 
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of policy, but was a tissue of verbal criticism and petty points, 
Derby, who, to my pleased surprise, is a first-rate debater in 
the Ho. of Lords, wh. he never was in the Ho. of Commons, 
answered him on every point, so completely that it was 
impossible to sustain the debate, wh. after some ordinary 
remarks of Ld. Lansdowne, and some nonsense from the 
maniac, Dudley, like the Rhine never reached the sea, but 
vanished in mud. 

So I went home to a dinnerless hearth, and feasted on 
sandwiches wh. were to have been my banquet in the H. of C. 
[?H. ofL.], 


To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, April 29, 1877. — . . . Gladstone 
and the real leaders of the Whigs seem at length to have 
separated, and he is going to take his own line, and move a 
vote of censure on the Government, wh. they will not support. 
I am not afraid of his motions, and believe he loses, every day, 
weight with the country, but the mischief he has done is 
incalculable. 

The attacks on the Government in the Commons 
culminated, after the war had begun, in a series of 
resolutions, submitted by Gladstone, which amounted 
in effect to a policy of joining Russia in her crusade. 
This programme could not well be supported by the 
Opposition leaders, who were on the whole satisfied 
with the Ministerial policy of watchful neutrality; but 
a compromise was patched up between them and their 
former chief, under which, while they merely asked the 
House to disengage British interests from the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman Empire, Gladstone was free to 
advocate, in eloquent language, the coercion of the 
Porte, in alliance with Russia, for the liberation of the 
subject Christian races in Turkey. But, after Cross, in 
a convincing speech, had pointed out that no British 
Government could be indifferent to a threat to the Suez 
Canal, to Egypt, to the Dardanelles, or to Constantinople, 
the House, by the large majority of 131, declined, at 
this critical moment, to entertain any resolution which 
might embarrass Ministers in the maintenance of peace 
and the protection of British interests. 

VOL. VI 
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ti By this vote, which was taken on May 14, the Parlia- 
mentary situation was regularised, and there was little 
further trouble for Ministers from outside attack for the 
remainder of the session. But the stress of war aggra- 
vated the tendencies to internal disagreement which had 
already appeared in the Cabinet during the Bulgarian 
agitation and the Constantinople Conference. The com- 
plicity of Turkish civil and military authorities, if not 
of the Porte itself, in the Bulgarian atrocities, its neglect 
to punish the culprits, and its stubborn refusal to accept 
the reforms demanded by the united representatives of 
the Powers, had produced in the Cabinet, as in the 
country, a strong indisposition again to be allied in arms 
with so barbarous and purblind a State. Quite half of 
the Cabinet were more or less affected by this feeling, and 
particularly Carnarvon, Salisbury, Northcote, and Derby. 
The whole Cabinet, indeed, were convinced, with their 
chief, that there was a point at which Russia must be 
checked, beyond which she must not be permitted to 
advance. But not only were there differences as to 
where this point ought exactly to be fixed; there was 
also a reluctance, amounting in individual cases to a 
refusal, to recognise that, in the possible, if not probable, 
contingency of victorious Russia’s defiant persistence, this 
accepted policy involved war, or at least an unmistak- 
able threat of war — and war, as in the Crimean days, by 
Turkey’s side. They would not realise that it was 
necessary, not merely to proclaim a policy, but to con- 
vince Russia, by deeds as well as words, that the British 
Ministry were in earnest in their resolve to carry it out, 
even, in the last resort, by taking up arms on Turkey’s 
behalf. 

This prospect was clearly envisaged by Beaconsfield, 
and he devoted his energies throughout the year, with 
masterly skill and patience, to bringing his colleagues 
to recognise facts as he recognised them, and to make, 
however tardily, the necessary preparations. Constantly 
hampered as he was by their hesitations, and racked, 
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moreover, by incessant gout, he never allowed himself 
to be permanently discouraged. He was warmly sup- 
ported and heartened by the Queen, whose indignation 
at Eussia^s conduct was indeed of so burning a character 
as to be even embarrassing to a Minister who was bound 
to take care not to venture beyond the point where he 
could definitely count on public support. 

Northcote gives us in his memorandum a vivid picture 
of Ministerial divergences. 

It cannot be denied that there were real, though suppressed, 
differences of opinion and feeling among the members of the 
Cabinet with regard to our Eastern policy. We never came 
to an actual division, and we may be held to have agreed to 
each step as it came; but the ultimate views of some of us 
differed from those of others, and we more than once, after 
adopting a particular measure one day, foimd ourselves on 
the next adopting another wholly inconsistent with the 
intentions, at all events, of the day before. The Prime Minister 
was most anxious to keep us all together. Lord Derby was 
chiefly bent on keeping us out of war, but was ready to go 
almost any length which his colleagues desired in writing 
despatches, apparently not perceiving that the strength of 
his language would be held to involve, under possible and 
probable circumstances, the necessity for corresponding 
action. In the earlier days of our difficulties the peace party 
in the Cabinet may be said to have consisted, under Lord 
Derby, of Cairns, Cross, the Duke of Richmond, Salisbury, 
Carnarvon, and myself. As time wore on, Cairns, Cross, 
and Richmond seemed somewhat to modify their views. I 
was much in communication with Salisbury and Carnarvon, 
and I was also in commxmication with Derby, between whom 
and the other two there was some coldness. Carnarvon was 
strongly impressed with the belief that the Prime Minister 
was desirous of war. Derby, judging more correctly, said 
to me: ‘I don’t think he desires war; he desires to place 
England in a commanding position.” ’ The Prime Minister 
himself said to me more than once that his great fear was 
that Derby’s policy would lead us to war; and, looking back, 
I am more and more convinced that there was much ground 
for the apprehension. 

It was in this spring that Beaconsfield began to be 
seriously uneasy as to the adequacy of Derby for the 
Foreign Secretaryship at a time of national stress. In 
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the previous autumn he had admired the strong stand 
which his colleague had taken against the enthusiasts 
who were eager to drive England into the forcible coercion 
of Turkey. Now, when it was necessary to put a limit 
on the advance of Russia, he saw the same temperament, 
which produced the autumn attitude he admired, respon- 
sible for a policy which, save for excellent despatches, 
was purely passive.' A belated attempt was indeed 
made to secure the real co-operation of Austria; but, as 
she was already secretly bound to Russia, nothing for the 
moment came of it. 

To Lord Derby. 

Hughehtden, May 22, ’77. — think affairs look very bad 
for us, and that some other body will yet fall before the 
Ottoman Empire tumbles. The tactics of the Opposition are 
clear : they were laid down by Harcourt in the debate. He 
distinctly laid the ground for an appeal to the people against 
the Ministry, whose want of foresight and courage will have 
compelled us to acquiesce either in a ruinous war, or a humili- 
ating peace. Having successfully acted on a nervous and 
divided Cabinet, and prevented anything being done, they 
will now turn round and say, ‘ This is the way you protect 
British interests !’ They will probably turn us out in this 
Parliament, or they will force us to a dissolution under the 
influence of a disastrous defeat abroad. 

When do you expect the answer from Austria ? I never 
thought anything would come of it, but there is a strong 
party in the Cabinet which does, and would agree to nothing 
till it was tried. I think you ought to press, and press hard, 
for a reply. Every moment is now golden. Austria never 
acts, only writes despatches, as the Duke said of Metternich 
in very similar circumstances to the present. 

Even Loftus sees thro’ Gortk. and Schou. I am sorry you 
gave such free warren to the latter, but, as you mentioned, 
we are not bound by those words. . . , 

A Government can only die once: it is better to die with 
glory, than vanish in an ignominious end. The country 
would still rally round British interests: in three months’ 
time, Brit, interests will be in the mud. 

I have written this with difficulty, for my hand has relapsed. 

From Lord Derby, 

Knowsley, Pbescot, May 24, ’77.— I am very sorry for 
your renewed attack of the enemy — knowing from home 
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recollections what an infliction it is — and not less so that 
you take a desponding view of the situation. You have been 
so often right when others were wrong that I hardly like to 
express dissent : but I am quite sure that in the middle class 
at least the feeling is so strong against w’^ar that you would 
lose more support by asking money for an expedition than you 
could gain by the seizure of an important military position. . . . 

To Lord Derby, 

Hughendek, May 25, ’77. — ^The same messenger, who 
brings me your letter, brings me a box from the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It is a very distressing one, as he does not see affairs 
in the light you do, and foreseeing great disgrace to us as a 
Government, attacks from the Opposition and repudiation 
by our own friends, he shrinks from encountering a position 
of ignominy tho’ he detests ‘ the appearance of a selfish 
disloyalty to the colleagues of my whole public life.’ 

The situation he thinks deeply critical. ‘ We have defined 
Brit, interests, and said we would protect them, and we are 
not taking any real step for their protection. It is quite 
apparent, that Russia is trying to bridge over the few weeks, 
wMch will make her safe against any action of ours. She 
will then be potentially master of Constantinople and will 
arrange the passage of the Straits, as she and Germany please, 
and will snap her fingers at us. Then the Opposition will 
turn upon us, and our own friends will join them.’ 

I must say that all this expresses very much my own views, 
and indeed I often ask myself, if you had resolved to do 
nothing, , why not have accepted Bismarck’s offer ? 

NotMng can justify isolation on the part of England but 
a determination to act. 

The Lord Chancellor wants the Cabinet to be called together 
and to review the situation again, preliminarily to a final 
decision. I suppose it will break up. 

Altho’ I expect nothing from Austria, I feel we must wait 
for the reply, provided it is not postponed, and some of our 
colls, are even abroad. I don’t think we could meet before 
a week. 

I hope you will be able to make this out, but I am very 
suffering, feet and hands. 

From Lord Derby, 

Eobeign Oeeioe, [? May 26, 1877 ]. — 1 will do as you like, 
but I do not see what there is to discuss in the present state 
of affairs. And I doubt as to the wisdom of ‘ talking over ’ 
things when no action is possible. Men only work each other 
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up into a state of agitation, and are then ready to rush into 
anything rash to relieve it. 

Why does not Cairns tell us the points which he wants 
considered ? 

Beaconsfield’s personal views as to the precautions 
which the British Government ought to take are clearly 
set out in a ' secret ’ letter which he wrote at this period 
to the new Ambassador at Constantinople. The vigorous 
action which he suggested was as unwelcome to the 
Sultan as to the majority of the British Cabinet. Glad- 
stone’s agitation, Derby’s despatches, the Constantinople 
Conference, and the London protocol, had made the 
Sultan nearly as suspicious of England as of Russia, and 
it was some months before Layard could make the 
Porte understand that Beaconsfield sincerely desired to 
preserve Turkey’s integrity and independence. 

To Austen Henry Layard. 

Secret. 2, Whttbhall Gaedens, June 6, ’77.— I find, at 
the last moment and on a busy day, I have the opportunity 
of communicating with you by a trusty hand. Understand, 
this is not an official communication, but one strictly personal, 
and of the utmost confidence. 

The campaign has hitherto realised my anticipations: 
disastrous in Asia; on the Danube, doubtful, but big with 
menacing consequences. 

Are there no means, notwithstanding the paralysing neu- 
trality in vogue, which might tend, if efi!ected, to maintain 
generally the status quo, and, at the same time, place England 
in a commanding position when the conditions of peace are 
discussed 1 

Is it impossible for the Porte to invite the presence of our 
fleet at Constantinople, and for us to accede to the invitation, 
still asserting our neutrality, on the ground, that we are 
taking a material guarantee for the observance of existing 
treaties ? 

A maritime movement of that kind could not be hazarded 
without securing our communications; otherwise, the Russians 
might be at the Dardanelles before they occupy Constanti- 
nople, and our fleet might be caught in a trap. The material 
guarantee, therefore, should also consist of a military occu- 
pation of the Peninsula of Gallipoli by England,. Twenty 
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thousand men would secure this. We should engage to 
evacuate this position on the termination of the war. 

If such a proposal came from the Porte, I would recom- 
mend its adoption by the Cabinet, but the proposal must 
come from Constantinople. 

I wish you would consider these matters, and communicate 
with me in entire confidence. Time is of inestimable value, 
as I should think the preparation and despatch of the military 
portion of the expedition might require ten weeks. It could 
hardly be delayed later than the passage of the Danube by 
the Russians, and it would be most appropriate, if that event 
were the occasion of the appeal to us of the Porte. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning my sense of the skill and 
energy with which your Excellency is conducting the Queen’s 
business at your Court. 

The hesitations of the Cabinet caused the greatest 
distress to the Queen. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Confidential. Balmoral, June 7, ’77. — Since writing to 
Lord Eeaconsfield last night the Queen has had a great deal 
of very interesting and important conversation with Lord 
Odo Russell, who she is very sorry to hear has not seen Lord 
Beaconsfield — and Lord Derby only for a very short time — 
who said to him he supposed he had ‘ nothing ’ to say to 
7 im ! ! ! Before saying anything else, the Queen must tell 
Lord Beaconsfield in strict confidence that Lord Odo was 
(as Sir S. Northoote likewise was) struck with the extreme 
imperturbability of Lord Derby, who actually said — it was 
enough to say we would not allow certain things and he 
hoped we should not have to do more! The Queen owns 
that she is greatly alarmed, and all Lord Odo tells her of the 
extreme readiness of the Russians and of the dangers of 
letting them go on makes her tremble lest we should un 
beau matin find them on their way to Constantinople. Lord 
Odo says that our position abroad and the respect in which 
everything coming from us is held never was greater, and 
that they only wait for us to move! He says that he is 
certain that Russia won’t on any account quarrel with us, 
and that if we speak out very firmly they will stop. 

There is, he says, an intimate understanding of some kind 
or other between the three Powers, which Lord Derby won’t 
believe, as he sometimes is very slow at that, and this it is 
which makes the Queen suspect Austria. While she has 
carefully abstained from saying anything about our Austrian 
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communications to Lord Odo, she feels sure that Bismarck 
will hear of it, and that it would be unwise not to try to 
carry him with us. Pray see Lord Odo and hear all he has 
to say, which is so clear and well defined. Only let us be 
firm and hold strong language to Russia and the rest of 
Europe will follow ! Lord Derby must be made to move. 
The Queen feels terribly anxious about this. 

Pray be firm in the House of Commons. ... 

Lord Odo quite bears out the Queen’s very strong con- 
viction, as well as that of our other Ambassadors, that the 
language of Gladstone and others in the autumn and 
even early part of the session has done the greatest possible 
mischief, and that Russia has been encouraged to go ahead 
and go to war thereby. The Queen has taken the oppor- 
tunity of stating this in strong terms to the Duke of ij?gyll 
in replying to a letter of congratulation on her birthday, 
and of adding at the same time that it is not yet too late 
‘ to act a patriotic part and to desist.’ 

The Queen thinks the Prince of Wales should know what 
we hear of the plans and proceedings of Russia and of the 
extreme danger of being deceived by them. . . . 

Pray for God’s sake lose no time and be prepared to act, 
tho’ we may never have to do so. But to threaten, and 
intend to do nothing, will never do. 

Make any use of this letter, only take care not to let Lord 
Derby see what the Queen says of him. Sir S. Northcote 
might see it. Should the Queen write to Lord Derby ? Pray 
cypher or telegraph on receiving this and see Lord Odo when 
he returns to London. 

June 9. — The Queen writes a few lines to say she wrote 
fully and strongly to Lord Derby and told him to show the 
letter to Lord Beaconsfield. . . . 

The Queen is feeling terribly anxious lest delay should 
cause us to be too late and lose our prestige for ever ! It 
worries her night and day. 

To Lord Salislury. 

2, Whitehall Gabdens, June 14, 1877.— Derby saw Beust 
yesterday; the conference was long, and, so far as I can under- 
stand, D. faithfully made the proposition, as to active alliance, 
wh. the Cabinet sanctioned. D. pressed for a reply without 
delay, and said it was, if possible, most desirable it should be 
laid before Cab. on Saturday next. I think it best, therefore, 
to have no Cab. till that time, and I will fix it at 3 o’c., so 
that we may have the morning for the chance of the arrival 
of the Austrian answer. 
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Beust promised to telegraph instantly. 

It is but ingenuous to tell you, that the Queen is ‘ greatly 
.distressed ’ about ‘ the very wavering language of Ld. Salis- 
bury, wh. will encourage Russia and the Russian party.’ 
This, with a reply from Ld. Derby, which ' fills her with 
despair,’ ‘ greatly moves ’ her. ‘ Another Sovn. must be got 
to carry out Ld. Derby’s policy.’ 

Salisbury was no dupe of Russia, but his personal 
experience, at the Constantinople Conference, of the 
utter impracticability of the Turkish Government, made 
him strongly desirous of finding some accommodation 
with the northern Power which would prevent the hateful 
possibility of having to fight on Turkey’s side. Accord- 
ingly, though no one was more impressed than the Indian 
Secretary by the real menace which Russia’s Asiatic 
advance constituted to the Indian Empire, he, somewhat ' 
unwisely, endeavoured during this session to calm public 
alarm by inviting critics to use large maps, which would 
magnify, instead of minimising, the distance between 
Russianised Turkestan and the north-west frontier of 
India. Beaconsfield was, it appears, unduly appre- 
hensive of Salisbury’s anti-Turkish tendency, and he 
made the first of a series of impassioned appeals to Derby, 
his colleague from early years, to support him in a policy 
of active preparation for eventualities. The Queen, never 
an admirer of Derby’s niethods, was already looking 
for a change at the Foreign Office, but Beaconsfield, 
though sympathising with Her Majesty’s feelings, deter- 
mined to carry Derby with him to the utmost possible 
distance. Chancellor Cairns told the Queen early in July 
that Derby ‘ would go any length, short of declariug war.’ 

To Lord Derby, 

Con-fldential, 2, Whitehall G’dns, June 17, ’77. — ^I hope 
you will support me at this juncture. It is necessary, that 
I should take this issue to decide the existence of the present 
Cabinet. It is quite evident to me, that Lord Salisbury 
wishes the Russians to enter, and indefinitely occupy, Con- 
stantinople, acting, as he has done throughout, under the 
influence and counsel of Lyddon. 
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It is the Conference over again, in which, unquestionably, 
he much compromised us, tho’ both you, and myself, then, 
treated him with generous magnanimity, which however was 
thrown away on lus sacerdotal convictions. 

The Ministry will not be weakened by his secession, and, 
I think, I can supply his place, and, if necessary, that of 
others, in a manner, which would commend itself to the 
country at this exigency. 

But your course, on this occasion, is not that of an ordinary 
colleague. My heart is as much concerned in it as my intel- 
ligence, and I wish not to conceal, how grievous would be to 
me the blow, that severed our long connection and faithful 
friendship. 

My colleagues are bound to no particular course by the 
vote ^ I am suggesting. I should be sorry to take any future 
step, which, after mature reflection, did not meet with your 
particular sanction, and their general approval. All I want 
now is, to reassure the country, that is alarmed and perplexed ; 
to show, that we are in a state not of puzzled inertness, but 
of preparedness for action; so to assist negotiations, which 
will be constantly cropping up, and place ourselves in a 
position, if there be eventually a crash, to assume a tone, 
which will be respected. 

I write with great difficulty, but am Yours ever, D. 

From Lord Derby, 

Private. Foeeigit Oepioe, June 17, ’77. — ^I will write, or 
(better) speak to you to-morrow on the whole question. 
Enough for the present to say that, as far as you and I are 
concerned, I do not think we shall have any difficulty in 
agreeing, at least in the present stage of the afiair. It seems 
to me that the vital question is not yet raised; and I hardly 
anticipate a disruption until it is raised. No doubt, Salis- 
bury’s language was ominous, but he did not absolutely 
declare himself against preparation. 

I need not add that a political separation between us two 
would be as painful to me as it could possibly be to you. 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, June 23, ’77. — ^Lord Beaconsfield 
with his humble duty to your Majesty. 

The Cabinet was quite satisfactory. It resolved to take 
a firm tone on Monday, and, to prevent mistakes, we agreed 
upon, and recorded in writing, the answer to be given to the 

^ A vote of credit. 
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‘interpellation’ of Mr. Gladstone, or his followers. The 
assembling of the Cabinet immediately on Lord Beaconsfield’s 
return from the royal audience, was food for the quidnuncs, 
and Lord Beaconsfield is told, that the Ball at the Palace 
was rife with rumors. Lord Beaconsfield was not present, 
being obliged to avoid, as much as possible, late hours and 
hot rooms. He saw Lord Derby and made the remarks to 
him which your Majesty wished. ... He defended and 
not unsuccessfully his language to the Austrian Ambassador, 
as he said the great object of Austria was to see England 
accomplish what was necessary — ^unaided: and that, if Austria 
suspected that England would not act alone, there might be 
an increased inducement to join us. 

Poor Mr. Hunt goes to Homburg to-night. His case seems 
very bad. Lord Beaconsfield gave him a kind message 
from your Majesty, which seemed to light up his eyes for 
a moment. He has behaved bravely and truly in the great 
business, and redeemed some peccadilloes which, besides, it 
is not likely he will ever have the opportunity to repeat.^ 

From Queen Victoria, 

WiNDSOB Castle, June 25, ’77. — ^The Queen thanks Lord 
Beaconsfield for his letter of yesterday and for the copy of 
the terms in which the answer is to be given to-day. They 
are excellent. 

The reports in Mr. Layard’s last letter of the 13th inst., 
which the Queen saw yesterday, are very alarming ! Surely 
Lord Derby cannot be indifferent to the dangers expressed 
therein ? Warning after warning arrives and he seems to 
take it all without saying a wordl ! Such a Foreign Minister 
the Queen really never remembers ! 

The news to-day continues very unpleasant and makes the 
Queen very anxious. The feeling against Russia is getting 
stronger and stronger ! Only do not delay. . . . 

The Queen has been thinking very much of what Lord 
Beaconsfield told her, and she thinks that in fact public 
affairs would be benefited i£ Lord Lyons replaced Lord Derby, 
as the former has such knowledge of foreign countries. Lord 
Clarendon had the same, and Lord Granville also to a great 
extent: so had Lord Malmesbury. But unfortunately Lord 
Derby has not If he and Lord Salisbury want to resign, 
however, the Queen thinks they should be told that she could 
not accept their resignations now, but that they should be 
relieved later. Could not that be done ? . . . 

^ Ward Hunt died on July 29, 1877; and W. H. Smith was appointed 
Eiist Lord of the Admiralty in his place. 
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To Queen Victoria, 

Confidential. 2, Whitehall G’dns, June 26, ’77. — . . . It 
would not be possible to retain the services of Lords Salis- 
bury and Derby in the manner your Majesty suggests. But 
they would not think of resigning at present. They are 
prepared to support the vote of credit, tho’ they may shrink 
from applying the proceeds of that vote to the purposes 
which your Majesty and Lord Beaconsfield approve. But 
some time must necessarily elapse before that issue is to be 
decided. At present, it is quite evident from the Austrian 
note, that Vienna sees no objection to the Gallipoli expedi- 
tion, and if Germany can arrive at an understanding with us 
on the same head. Lord Beaconsfield believes that the existing 
Cabinet will sanction the expedition; and that will put all 
right very soon. It would bring peace. Lord Beaconsfield 
has had a satisfactory interview with Lord Odo this 
morning. . . . 

To Lord Derby your Majesty would do well to repeat 
your Majesty’s earnest desire and purpose, that the Russians 
should not be permitted to ‘ occupy ’ Constantinople, or to 
enter it. Your Majesty need not, at this moment, enter 
into details. Lord Beaconsfield is giving ceaseless attention 
to affairs, and will come down, one morning, and ask for an 
audience, when matters become ripe. 

From Queen Victoria, 

Confidential, Windsor Castle, June 27, ’77. — The Queen 
must write to Lord Beaconsfield again and with the greatest 
earnestness on the very critical state of affairs. Rom so 
many does she hear of the great anxiety evinced that*the 
Government should take a firm, bold line. This delay — ^this 
uncertamty, by which, abroad, we are losing our prestige 
and our position, while Russia is advancing and will be before 
Constantinople in no time! Then the Government will be 
fearfully blamed and the Queen so humiliated that she thinks 
she would abdicate at once. Be bold ! Why not call your 
followers together, of the House of Commons as well as of 
the House of Lords; tell them that the interests of Great 
Britain are at stake; that it is not for the Christians (and 
they are quite as cruel as the Turks) but for conquest that 
this cruel, wicked war is waged, that Russia is as barbarous 
and tyrannical as the Turks ! Tell them this, and that they 
should rally round their Sovereign and country — and you will 
have a large and powerful majority. And only say Russia 
shall not go farther and she will stop. But i£ this be not done 
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and done quickly it will soon be too late; and we shall then 
have to do much more than we shall have to do now. 

The Queen was so alarmed and horrified at Lord Derby’s 
language last night, and at poor Lady Derby’s distress at his 
not doing what he ought, that she could hardly rest. The 
Prince of Wales was frantic about it. Prince Leopold equally 
so, and everyone puts the blame on the 3 Lords — ^Derby, 
Salisbury, and Carnarvon. The Opposition will be the first 
to turn round on you, if you don’t at last act, and delay of 
weeks or days only may be — mark the Queen’s words — 
fatal ! 

Pray act quickly ! The Austrian note is fair enough, but 
also weak and procrastinating. 

Could Lord Beaconsfield not summon Lord Lyons over to 
say what the feeling in Prance is, and then confidentially 
ascertain whether he could not, in case Lord Derby resigns 
(and really his views and language make him a danger to the 
country) — ^you could reckon sure on him as a successor [s^c] 1 
Lord Derby praises him and Mr. Layard to the skies — ^but 
goes on as if they wrote nothing ! The Queen’s anxiety from 
her knowledge of the past and of foreign Governments is 
unbounded. 

To Queen, Victoria. 

Confidential and secret. 2, Whitehall G’dns, June 28, ’77; 
— ^Lord Beaconsfield . , . has had the honor of receiving your 
Majesty’s letter of yesterday. Sympathising entirely with all 
your Majesty’s feelings in the present critical state of affairs, it 
is his duty to lay before your Majesty two important facts: 
1. It is impossible to obtain a vote of money and men, until the 
War Estimates are passed, that is to say, so long as we may 
remain in a state of neutrality. 2. If we had men and money, 
we could not despatch them to any part of the Turkish Empire 
without the permission of the Porte, and the Porte will not 
grant that permission, unless we occupy the Dardanelles, or 
otherwise, as their avowed allies. All these difficulties would 
be removed, if we declared war against Russia : but there are 
not three men in the Cabinet, who are prepared to advise 
that step. 

Lord Beaconsfield has placed the Army Estimates again 
first on the paper to-morrow, and if we succeed in passing 
them, he will make proposals to the Cabinet on Saturday. 

In the meantime, he is working privately at Constantinople 
and with Count Bismarck, with the view of inducing the 
Porte to request the occupation of the Dardanelles by England 
as a material guarantee, and of prevailing on Count Bismarck, 
in some way, to co-operate with that step. 
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The progress of the war strengthened Beaconsfield 
against his dissentient colleagues. Though the Russians 
made no great headway in their attack on Armenia, 
their invasion of the Balkans proceeded without pause. 
The Danube was crossed before the end of June; on 
July 7 Tirnova, the chief city of the northern Bulgarian 
province, was captured; and in the middle of the month 
the Russian General Gurko seized two passes in the 
Balkans, and his light troops began to raid the Thracian 
valley of the Maritza, the Bulgarians in his train 
exacting a bloody vengeance from their Turkish perse- 
cutors. An advance to Constantinople became at once 
an immediate possibility of the war; and the Cabinet, 
fortified by representations to the same effect by Austria, 
took steps to make Russia aware of the seriousness 
with which they would regard any occupation of the 
imperial city. As Layard had advised prompt application 
to the Sultan for permission to the British to occupy 
the Gallipoli peninsula in arms, the decision of the 
Cabinet fell short of what the Prime Minister desired, 
and very far short indeed of what the Queen regarded 
as the imperative necessities of the situation. Her 
Majesty’s feverish anxiety added much to her Prime 
Minister’s labours. ‘ The Faery writes every day, and 
telegraphs every hour; this is almost literally the case,’ 
he told Lady Bradford in June. 

To Queen Victoria^ 

2, Whitehall G’dhs, July 12, ’77.— Lord Beaconsfield 
with his humble duty to your Majesty. The important 
Cabinet is over, and the Lord Chancellor will have the honor 
of communicating in detail its general conclusions, and sub- 
mit them, to your Majesty’s pleasure. Subject to that, we 
have^ decided to address a note, of a very formal and autho- 
ritative character, to Russia in the vein sketched in a previous 
letter of Lord Beaconsfield to your Majesty. Anxious, 
sincerely andous, to meet the Russian views in other matters, 
the occupation of Constantinople, or attempt to occupy it, 
will be looked upon as an incident, which frees us from all 
previous engagements, and must lead to serious consequences. 
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The phrase ccisus belli is not used, but reserved for a sub- 
sequent occasion, if necessary. The Secretary of State for 
War, and the {pro tern,) First Lord of the Admiralty, are to 
examine Admiral Commerell and others on the approaches 
of Constantinople, and the Cabinet will, at its next meeting, 
decide the question whether the appearance of your Majesty’s 
fleet at Constantinople will be sufficient to eflect our object. . . . 

July 16. — ^Lord Beaconsfield . . . deeply regrets the dis- 
tress which your Majesty experiences, and so naturally 
experiences, in the present critical state of affairs: but he 
trusts, on reflection, that distress may be softened, if not 
altogether removed; and he believes that the vessel of the 
State, tho’ no doubt there will be. perils and vicissitudes, 
may be steered into a haven, safe and satisfactory. 

.^d, in the first place, with regard to the Russian outrages 
and ‘ atrocities.’ He has not neglected the subject, especially 
since your Majesty has so repeatedly, and so forcibly, called 
his attention to it. He is, at present, in communication with 
a member of Parliament, who has a position, and speaks 
well, to bring the subject before the House of Commons by 
enquiries, and, subsequently, by a motion on going into 
Committee of Supply, and he, some days ago, took active 
measures, that the transactions in question should be placed 
before the public eye and feeling by the Press. With regard 
to diplomatic interposition by your Majesty’s Government, 
there is an important difference between the instances of 
‘ Turkish atrocities ’ and the Russian outrages. The Turkish 
atrocities were investigated by a judicial tribunal, by which 
many of the chief delinquents were found guilty — yet no 
punishments were inflicted. There was a clear miscarriage 
of justice, and a firm ground on which your Majesty could 
rest your indignant remonstrance. That is not yet the case 
in the Russian instance, and if we make a protest founded on 
hearsay and anonymous communications, we should only 
leave ourselves open to the cynical criticism, and the im- 
pertinent incredulity, of Prince Gortchakoff . 

And now with respect to the still more important question 
of the occupation of Constantinople. Lord Beaconsfield 
experiences great difficulty in appearing to comment on 
your Majesty’s remarks on this matter, because he entirely 
agrees with your Majesty in your Majesty’s views and senti- 
ments upon it, and should, long ago, have asked permission 
to retire from the difficult and not very agreeable office of 
attempting to guide a discordant and unwilling Cabinet on 
the most important conjuncture in the politics of this half- 
century, had he not been restrained by the conviction, that 
it was his duty to stand by your Majesty as long as there 
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■was a chance of yoxir Majesty’s policy being accomplished. 
And he was quite prepared, on Saturday late, to have advised 
your Majesty to accept the resignations of Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Derby, had they alone been the obstacles : but when he 
found the Lord Chancellor, hitherto his right arm in af airs, 
followed by the Duke of Richmond, and every other member 
of the CaMnet except Lord John Manners and Sir Michael 
Beach, shrink from the last resort, he felt it best (waiting to 
the very end before he spoke) to bring about the arrangement 
ultimately agreed to — ^which was still a step in advance, and 
wMch may lead to all that is required. The Cabinet agreed 
to make something like an ultimatum notice to Russia; Lord 
Derby went so far as to say, that, whatever others might 
feel, he had no objection to be the ally of Turkey, provided 
that alliance was for English interests: and even Lord Salis- 
bury declared, that he had no objection to the English fleet 
going to Constantinople, if such a move would prevent the 
Russian invasion. To-morrow, the Cabinet meets early, and 
it will have to consider the report of the naval authorities as 
to the ef6.ciency of the fleet to prevent occupation. Lord 
Beaconsfield believes that, alone, the fleet would not be 
sufficient. On all these matters, Lord Beaconsfleld proposes 
to confer with your Majesty after the Cabinet — to-morrow 
at Windsor, at 3 o’clock, unless commanded otherwise. 

There is one point which Lord Beaconsfield would humbly 
place before your Majesty. Lord* Beaconsfield ventures to 
remark, that he has never at any time, represented to your 
Majesty, that, if the present state of neutrality were main- 
tained, your Majesty could prevent the Russians from occupy- 
ing Constantinople. That would require war with Russia^ 
a force of 60 to 80,000 men at Constantinople, and the 
British fleet. What he always recommended was, that the 
Dardanelles should be occupied, while still professing neu- 
trality, and held as a material guarantee for the obligations 
and respect of treaties. This .would not have prevented the 
occupation of Constantinople were the Russians strong enough 
to eflect it, but it would have given us a commanding position 
at the time of negotiations for peace, which would have 
ensured the restoration of Constantinople by the Russians 
and maintained untouched England’s present position in the 
Mediterranean. 

From Queen Victoria, 

Windsor Castle, July 16, ’77. — ^The Queen has only time 
to thank Lord Beaconsfield for his kind long letter, and she 
must say — and she does not care if he repeats it — that she 
is shocked and bitterly disappointed at the conduct of the 
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Chancellor, the Duke of Richmond, and others ! We ought 
to have acted when Lord Beaconsfield originally proposed 
it, long ago, and those who opposed it will bitterly rue it 
some day. However, that is now no longer the question, 
but. What can be done, as a material guarantee and as an 
assertion of our position, if Russia goes on as she does ? The 
crossing of the Balkans makes a great difference, and nothing 
should prevent our sending the fleet to Constantinople, and 
being prepared for action, for we shall have to act. These 
are very important points. Lord Derby, to whom the Queen 
has also telegraphed about the cruelties answers that he 
will, at once, speak to Count Schouvalofl. For the protection 
of the Christians at Constantinople the fleet would seem 
necessary. . . . 

OsBORKE, July 20. — To-day’s telegram from Mr. Layard 
is very alarming. What the Queen fears is an outburst of 
(just) indignation at Constantinople, in which all Christians 
will suffer and our last hold on our poor Allies whom we 
(to the Queen’s feeling) so cruelly abandon to a shameful and 
detestable enemy and invader ! She is distressed too not 
to see anything acted upon which Lord Beaconsfield tells 
her is to be done. He told her on Tuesday that in 3 days 
5,000 men could be sent to increase the garrisons, and that 
every effort should be made to be prepared, even for Gallipoli ^ 
if the Russians did not make a dash at Constantinople. But 
she hears of no troops moving or going, and becomes more 
and more alarmed. The Queen always feels hopeful and 
encouraged when she has seen Lord Beaconsfield, but some- 
how or other, whether intentionally or thro’ want of energy on 
the part of those under him or at the offices, nothing material 
is done ! ! It alarms her seriously. 

For fear of any mistake she wishes to recapitulate what 
he said in answer to her serious question, ‘ What are we to 
do, and how are we to assert our position if the Russians 
succeed in getting to Constantinople V The Queen under- 
stood Lord Beaconsfield to answer: ‘If I am your Majesty’s 
Minister I am prepared to say to Russia that if the Russians 
do not quit Constantinople at a given day, which I would 
name, I will declare war.’ And Lord Beaconsfield added that 
Lord Salisbury on' his (Ld. B.’s) putting the same question had 
himseK said, ‘ Declare war.’ Is this correct % The Queen hopes 
that there -^1 be an opportunity for Lord Beaconsfield soon 
to state strongly in Parliament that the Government will never 
stand anything which would injure the interests and lower the 
honour and dignity of this country. 

How can Lord Granville hold such equivocal language ? 
He who was cheated about Khiva, how can he speak as he 
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does ? And the language — the insulting language — used by 
the Russians against us ! It makes the Queen’s blood boil ! 
What has become of the feeling of many in this country ? 

The Queto rejoices to hear how completely the unjust 
attack on Lord Beaconsfield about Mr. Pigott’s^ appointment 
has been refuted. But she is sorry for the annoyance it 
must have caused him. ... 

The Queen most earnestly urges on Lord Beaconsfield to 
hold very strong language to the Cabinet to-morrow and to 
insist on the speedy despatch of the troops to increase the 
garrisons, as speedily as possible, 

, Beaconsfield took care that the serious representation 
to Russia should be seen to be no mere empty threat; 
and he succeeded in carrying his Cabinet with him in 
further measures of precaution. 

To Queen Victoria, 

{Telegram in cypi er.) July 21, 1877, 2.30 p.m. — ^The 
Cabinet has agreed unanimously, if Russia occupies Con- 
stantinople, and does not arrange for her immediate retire- 
ment from it, to advise your Majesty to declare war against 
that Power. Orders have been given to strengthen the 
Mediterranean garrisons. 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall G’dns, July 22, ’77. — ^Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
deeply regrets that your Majesty should suppose for a moment, 
that he makes any representations to your Majesty which he 
does not sincerely intend to effect: even with the short- 
sighted view of sparing your Majesty anxiety, [that] would 
be, in his mind, dishonorable conduct, and almost amount 
to treason. He errs, perhaps, in being too communicative 
to your Majesty, in often imparting to your Majesty plans 
which are in embryo, and which, even if apparently matured, 
occasionally encounter unforeseen difficulties : but it relieves 
his mind, and often assists his judgment, to converse, and 
confer, with your Majesty without the slightest reserve, and 
this necessarily leads to your Majesty sometimes assuming 
that steps will be taken, which are necessarily delayed, and 
sometimes even relinquished. 

^ The opposition to the increase of the Mediterranean gar- 
risons, and the procrastination, have entirely arisen from the 

^ See below, pp. 163-168. 
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military authorities, that is to say, the ' Confidential Com- 
mittee ’ of General Officers, who would be as powerful as the 
Council of Ten, and outvote always the Doges. It is they 
who have opposed everj^ military move, that has been sug- 
gested from the beginning — Mediterranean garrisons, expedi- 
tions to Gallipoli, and so om What they want, and what 
they have ever tried to bring about, is a great military 
expedition, like the Crimean; but such a step would be 
utterly inconsistent with the policy of neutrality adopted by 
the Cabinet, and cannot be countenanced unless there is an 
avowed and public change of that policy. 

Yesterday, the Cabinet in a decided manner declared, that 
they would receive no further protests from the ‘ Confidential 
Committee,’ and ordered steps to be taken immediately for 
strengthening the Malta garrison by 3,000 men, and will 
follow this up, according to circumstances. So great is the 
influence of the ‘ Confidential Committee,’ that the Secretary 
of War, who had been in favor of the measure, advised the 
Cabinet not to adopt it, and ultimately agreed only with a 
protest. 

Yesterday, also, in the most formal, and even solemn, 
manner, the question was placed before the Cabinet, What 
they were prepared to do, if Russia occupied Constantinople ? 
They unanimously agreed, no one stronger and more decided 
than Lord Salisbury, that the Cabinet should advise your 
Majesty to declare war against Russia. 

It is Lord Beaconsfield’s present opinion, that in such a 
case Russia must be attacked from Asia, that troops should 
be sent to the Persian Gulf, and that the Empress of India 
should order her armies to clear Central Asia of the Muscovites, 
and drive them into the Caspian. We have a good instru- 
ment for this purpose in Lord Lytton, and indeed he was 
placed there with that view. 

Lord Salisbury will attend your Majesty on Wednesday, 
and Lord Beaconsfield purposes soon, perhaps on the Satur- 
day following, to have the honor, and great delight, of seeing 
your Majesty. He continues pretty well, but has been, and 
still is, a little harassed by this impertinent nonsense about 
Mr. Pigott. These affairs take up precious time, and, if 
the time is not given, the most unfounded calumnies get 
afloat. 

Strangely enough, at this point Beaconsfield was faced 
with the threat of secession, not by his anti-Turkish 
colleagues, but by the most stalwart representative in 
the Cabinet of the Palmerstonian pro-Turkish tradition. 
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To Lord John Manners. 

2, Whitehall G’dns, July 24, ’77. — ^Your letter is a great 
blow to me, and most unexpected. I really don’t exactly 
understand what decision of the Cabinet you refer to. 

I must beg you, at all events, to keep your resignation 
secret, until I can communicate it to the Queen personally, 
as a written announcement would lead to much excitement. 
Her Majesty, of all my colleagues, most depended on your 
supporting me, and now, when, for the fii’st time, her Cabinet 
has unanimously and heartily agreed to declare war against 
Russia, if she evinces the slightest intention to fortify, or 
remain in, Constantinople (if she ever get there), the Queen 
will be greatly distressed and surprised at your determination. 

I most earnestly request, therefore, that all may be sus- 
pended until I see Her Majesty, which I will try to e:ffect on 
Saturday next. 

What Manners objected to was the apparent abandon- 
ment to Russia of Batoum, the great seaport on the 
south-east coast of the Black Sea. But of course the 
Cabinet were concentrating on the vital point of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, leaving minor matters for 
subsequent consideration, according to the progress of 
the war ; and Beaconsfield was able to persuade *his old 
comrade-in-arms to withdraw his resignation. No sooner 
was this diGdculty settled than Beaconsfield had to act 
once more as lightning-conductor between the Queen 
and Derby, with whose conduct of foreign affairs Her 
Majesty became daily more utterly dissatisfied. With 
Salisbury, on the other hand, who was invited at 
this period to Osborne, the Queen was much better 
pleased. She wrote to Beaconsfield on July 25 of the 
Indian Secretary’s ' sound views.’ ‘ He is deeply im- 
pressed with the extreme importance of our being com- 
pletely prepared for eventualities which may shortly 
arise.’ 

From Queen Victoria. 

OsBOHNE, July 26, ’77.— -The Queen saw with pleasure 
last night the emphatic denial of Lord Derby and Count 
Beust to the extraordinary and Very alarming assertion 
made to the latter and reported — of our f^not objecting to the 
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temporary occupation by the Russians of Constantinople. 
But she is bound to say in confidence to Lord Beaconsfield 
that the language of Lord Derby to Count Beust as described 
in the draft of July 21 to Sir A. Buchanan is of a very doubt- 
ful nature on the subject; and when the Queen read it just 
after seeing the alarming telegram she felt very painfully 
impressed with the conviction (which Lord Salisbury she 
found shared) that Lord D. did not truly and properly carry 
out the decisions of the Cabinet, and still more did not con- 
duct foreign affairs as they ought — ^for the Cabinet must do 
that. The time is come when our policy must be clear and 
decided. Always — as Sir S. Northcote and Lord Derby do 
— explaining away every act which is intended to show Russia 
and Europe that we are not passive spectators of the former’s 
shameful aggressive conduct — ^is disastrous, and injures the 
Government in the eyes of the country and makes us con- 
temptible in the eyes of Europe. . . . 

To Queen Victoricu 

{Telegram.) Whitehall G’dns, July 26, ’77. — ^There was a 
Cabinet this morning to consider the question. We have 
decided on two resolutions, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has sent them to Lord Hartington, who wishes to 
act in concert with your Majesty’s Government. 

From Queen Victoria. 

{Telegram in cypher,) Osbokne, July 28, ’77. — Greatly 
alarmed at Mr. Layard’s appeal, which can no longer be dis- 
regarded if British interests are not to suffer most seriously. 
A decided answer must be given, Gallipoli must be occupied. 
You will be fearfully blamed if you let Constantinople be taken, 
and without declaring to Russia what the consequences will be. 
If there is a horrible massacre of the Christians we shall be 
held responsible for it. You should bring this at once before 
the Cabinet. 

The Queen sent an identical message to Derby, and 
received a reply whose studied calm only added fuel to 
her indignation. 

Lord Derby to Queen Victoria, 

Eoeeign Office, July 28, ’77. — Lord Derby, with his 
humble duty, submits that he has been honored by^ your 
Majesty’s telegram received to-day. The subject of it has 
been ^scussed in Cabinet, but the telegram did not arrive 
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till after the Cabinet was over. Lord Beaconsfield will have 

f iven your Majesty the fullest details as to what has passed, 
iord Derby cyphered that it would be too late to occupy 
Gallipoli, even if that step were desirable. Lord Derby is 
quite aware that there will be an outcry, indeed there is one 
already — ^from the party which does not conceal its wish for 
war with Russia. But he believes that party to be small 
in numbers, though loud and active. He is quite satisfied 
that the great bulk of the nation desires nothing so much, in 
connection with this question, as the maintenance of peace. 
If they have not spoken out, it is, in his belief, because the 
declarations of the Ministry have satisfied them that there 
is no danger of its being disturbed. 

Beaconsfield was at Osborne for a week-end visit when 
Derby’s letter to the Queen arrived. Her Majesty 
immediately submitted it to him. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, July 29, ’77. — ^Lord Beaconsfield with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. This is a mere houtade of [Lord 
Derby’s] bad temper at being obliged by the Cabinet to 
send the telegram to Mr. Layard.^ It is quite intolerable, and 
is as much addressed to your Majesty’s humble Minister as 
to your Majesty. Your Majesty will not deign to notice it, 
Lord Beaconsfield feels quite sure. Lord Beaconsfield hopes, 
that the great objects of your Majesty’s imperial policy may 
be secured without going to war : but if war is necessary he 
will not shrink from advising your Majesty to declare it, and, 
in that case, he very much doubts whether Lord Derby, 
with all his savage and sullen expressions, will resign. 

But the Queen’s indignation was too great to suffer 
her to adopt her Minister’s advice and take no notice; 
and ultimately he consented to draft a reply for her 
which she described as ‘ admirable,’ and which she for- 
warded without alteration. 

Queen Victoria to Lord Derby. 

Osborne, July 29, 1877. — ^The Queen regrets to hear from 
Lord Derby, that it is now too late to undertake the Gallipoli 
expedition. It is much to be deplored, that it was not under- 

i See below, pp. 160, 161. 
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taken at the time when it was proposed by the Prime Minister, 
and entirely approved and supported by the Queen. There 
seems a general concurrence in all parties, now, in its favour, 
and it is not improbable that it would have prevented this 
horrible war. The Queen does not know from what sources 
Lord Derby gathers. his opinion, that the British people are 
in favour of Russian supremacy. She is convinced of the 
contrary, and believes there wiU soon be no controversy on 
the subject. 



CHAPTEE V. 

CONDinOlJrAL Neuteauty. 

1877. 

The tension of Queen and Ministers was greatly relieved 
at the close of July by the serious and unexpected check 
which the Eussians suffered before Plevna — a great centre 
of roads on the right flank of their advance. It soon 
became evident that there was no longer any immediate 
prospect of a Russian occupation of Constantinople — 
the danger which had dominated the counsels of Ministers 
for many months. Beaconsfield was able to give some 
attention to the troubles of his former theatre of fame, 
the House of Commons, where Parnell and his small 
following had taken advantage of the great leader’s 
withdrawal to organise a most formidable course of 
systematic obstruction. 

To Queen Victoria, 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Aug. 1, 1877. — . . . With refer- 
ence to an observation in your Majesty’s cyphered telegram 
of this morn., Lord Beaconsfield would ask leave to lemark, 
that the telegram in question was sent to Mr. Layard, not to 
the Sultan; and that, in due time, it will have to he printed 
and presented to the House of Commons, and that great 
care must be taken, lest we be accused of changing our policy 
without due public notice. The state of neutrality, which 
has been adopted, renders the conduct of affairs extremely 
delicate, and difficult. Lord Beaconsfield, however, has 
much confidence in the secret telegram, which he forwarded 
to Mr. Layard from Osborne last Sunday.^ 

If the battle, described in the second edition of the Telegraph 

^ This telegram from Beaconsfield to Layard ran as follows: * Osborne, 
July 29. Personal and moat confidential. The telegram sent you yesterday 
from the Cabinet opens a prospect of recurring to the wise and ancient 
policy of England. The British Fleet in the Turkish waters with the 

160 
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of this day, has really taken place, and with the results des- 
cribed, the position of the Russian armies, both north and south 
of the Balkans, will be perilous — 24,000 Russians hors de combat / 
So far as the opinion of the Porte is concerned, a telegram 
from Mr. Layard would seem to confirm this ‘wondrous 
tale.’ There is a Cabinet to-morrow at two o’ck., after which 
Lord Beaconsfield will communicate to your Majesty. . . . 

Almost as great an aiSair as the battle in Bulgaria is the 
signal triumph of Constitutional principles and Parliamentary 
practice in the House of Commons this day. A session of 
26 unbroken hours ! There is nothing like it on record. It 
was the triumph of British pluck and British gentlemen, and 
will have a great effect on the conduct of public affairs. 

Lord Beaconsfi.eld made a visit to the House of Commons 
this morning. It was the first time he had been able to visit 
it since he left it, after having sate in it for nearly forty years, 
and having been its leader — one side or the other — ^for nearly 
a quarter of a century. The House gave him a cheer when 
he appeared in the gallery, and the cheer commenced on the 
Liberal benches, which first observed him. 

This is one of the comparatively rare references in the 
Beaconsfield correspondence of this period to domestic 
politics. From the summer of 1876 to that of 1878 the 
Eastern Question was, for him, the Aaron’s rod which 
swallowed aU minor, and particularly all domestic, 
interests — sometimes with unfortunate results. One of 
the sanitary measures of this Government of Social 
Reform was a much-needed Bill, introduced in the Lords 
in 1877, for consolidating the Burials Acts and providing 
additional cemeteries. Here, it seemed to the Queen and 
to Archbishop Tait, was an opportunity for a settlement 
of the vexed question of Dissenters’ burials, and Beacons- 
field was not indisposed to move in that direction. 

To Queen Victoria, 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Feb. 20, 1877. — Lord Beacons- 
field with his humble duty to your Majesty. 

consent of the Sultan may bo the first step in the virtual preservation of 
his Empire. I much depend upon your energy and skill, in both of which 
I have the utmost confidence.’ But the Sultan was still suspicious of 
British intentions, and, as the threat to Constantinople was no longer 
immediate, it was not until the following February that the Fleet entered 
the Sea of Marmora. 
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The Burials Bill, to be introduced into the House of Lords, 
is only a Consolidation Bill, simplifying in one Bill the various 
Acts on the subject of Burials. 

There has been an attempt to introduce a few original 
clauses, which it was thought might facilitate the resistance 
to Air. Morgan’s ‘ Burials Bill ’ in the House of Commons. 
They will not satisfy the Dissenters, but may perhaps aid a 
little our Borough Members, as giving an excuse for opposing 
him. 

But the clauses are not yet drawn, and hang fire, so it is 
impossible to send them to your Majesty. 

The clergy are quite inexorable on the subject: ' all schools 
of Church thought.’ 

In the meantime, the Sacerdotalists are moving every 
influence, divine or much the reverse, against your Alajesty’s 
Ministers. . , . 

But the resistance of the clergy to change was strongly 
reflected in the attitude of churchmen in the Cabinet. 
Accordingly, the additional clauses went no further than 
to permit silent burials of Dissenters in consecrated 
ground; and even this concession was withdrawn by 
the Government after the second reading had been 
secured. The Archbishop was indignant, and many lay 
churchmen in the House of Lords shared his feelings. 
Lord Harrowby, whose son. Lord Sandon, was himself 
a Minister, gave notice of an amendment in Committee 
permitting, not merely silent burials, but Nonconformist 
services by the open grave. Beaconsfield realised that 
the time had come to evacuate a position which could not 
be much longer held. On Saturday, May 12, the Arch- 
bishop called on him, and records in his diary that the 
Prime Minister was ‘ quite in accord with me, and as 
acute as possible respecting the best way of proceeding. 
“ The question ought to be settled.” Agreed to bring 
it before the Cabinet,’ But on the following Monday 
Beaconsfield had to confess to the Archbishop that ‘ he 
could not manage the Cabinet, but he hoped I would 
persevere in the course I had sketched out.’ Harrowby 
moved his amendment on the Thursday, and wdth the 
Archbishop’s help reduced the Government, despite their 
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assiduous whipping, to a tie. ‘ It was somewhat absurd,’ 
writes the Archbishop, ‘ to be dividing the House against 
them, knowing that their chief was all the time on my 
side. ... It was amusing to see him sitting quietly 
throughout the debate, without saying a word, and 
voting with his colleagues, while hoping they would be 
beaten.’ On Report Harrowby absolutely carried his 
amendment by a majority of sixteen, and the Government 
abandoned the Bill.^ Beaoonsfield's acquiescence in this 
somewhat humiliating procedure was undoubtedly due 
to his determination not to lose from his Cabinet one of 
his most stalwart and capable supporters in Eastern 
questions. Other churchmen among his colleagues might 
be disposed to compromise on this chiurch question; but 
Hardy, the representative of the Oxford clergy, made it 
clear that, if Harrowby’s amendment were accepted by 
the Government, he would resign.® This was a loss 
which, in view of the dubious attitude, in regard to 
Russia and Turkey, of Derby, Salisbury, and Carnarvon, 
Beaconsfield was not prepared to face. He preferred to 
risk the inconveniences and dangers of postponing the 
settlement of the burials question. It is difficult to 
maintain that he was wrong. 

There was, during this session of 1877, one striking 
episode, which, after apparently threatening a serious 
blow to Beaoonsfield’s reputation, proved in the end to 
be the means of confirming and consolidating it. A 
vacancy had arisen in the office of Comptroller, or per- 
manent head, of the Stationery Office. It was a post 
which had been held by literary men of some distinction, 
such as McCulloch, the economist, and W. R. Greg, the 
essayist and reviewer; but a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons had condemned the waste and mis- 
management of the department, and had recommended 
that its head should in future be a man ‘ practically as 
well acquainted with the trade as if he were a stationer.’ 

^ See Life, of Archbishop Tait, oh. 29. 

2 See Gathorne Hardy, Vol. II., p. 23. 
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Beaconsfleld disregarded this recommendation and ap- 
pointed Thomas DigbyPigott/ a clerk in the War Office 
of eighteen years’ standing. The transaction was brought 
before the House of Commons on July 16, and denounced 
by the Opposition free lances as a ‘job.’ On what 
ground, they asked, was the report of the Committee 
ignored, and this important post of £1,500 a year con- 
ferred upon a man who was ‘ one of a hundred and one 
junior clerks in the War Office, being 69th on the list ?’ 
Was it because Mr. Pigott’s father had been vicar of 
Hughenden, and, with his family, had rendered valuable 
assistance to Disraeli in his electoral contests in Bucks ? 
Such was the insinuation; and it had a very plausible 
air. The Prime Minister could no longer appear in that 
House to answer for himself; his colleagues, imperfectly 
informed, gave only the usual official reply that their 
chief had duly considered public interests in making the 
appointment. This was not convincing to the House at 
large; Knightley, now almost the solitary unconverted 
member of the anti-Disraeli Tory clique,^ aired his virtue 
by speaking and dividing against the Government; the 
Whips were caught napping; and what amounted to a 
personal vote of censure upon Beaconsfleld was carried 
by four votes. The press and public ratified the censure; 
The Times describing the appointment as ‘ too splendidly 
audacious.’ 

And yet the whole affair was, to use the title under 
which those of the Beaconsfleld papers which concern 
it were docketed, a ‘ great mare’s nest.’ Three days later 
(July 19) Beaconsfleld rose in the House of Lords to 
defend his action. The speech, besides being a complete 
vindication, was a masterpiece of stage effect. ‘ Never 
shall I forget,’ writes Eedesdale,® who was present, ‘ the 
air of dejection, the hang-dog look, with which he entered 
the House. His head was bent, his gait uncertain, and 
he sat down wearily ’ on the front bench. It was amid 

^ Now Sir Digby Pigott. » See Vol. V., pp. 203, 204. 

® Memories, ch. 35. 
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chilling silence that he began to narrate the reasons 
which had actuated him in the appointment. The re- 
commendations of the Select Committee, he explained, 
had been by no means disregarded by the Government. 
Many had been adopted; but the suggestion that the 
head of the stationery department should have technical 
knowledge appeared to him, on consideration, to be 
impracticable, as no one connected with great commercial 
transactions would be tempted to accept a post, the 
salary of which hardly exceeded that of the manager 
of a first-class establishment. To carry out the recom- 
mendation, ‘ I should have had to appoint some person 
who had retired from business, or some person from 
whom business had retired.’ What was wanted for the 
discharge of the duties of Comptroller was not technical 
knowledge, which could be supplied by subordinates in 
the office, but administrative ability, official experience, 
and capacity for labour, together with the educational, 
moral, and social qualities necessary for presiding over 
a great public department. Accordingly he had decided 
to give the post to a young member of the Civil Service 
as a reward for merit and industry. Sir. Pigott was no 
^ mere War Office clerk’ ; he had served as private secretary 
to various Secretaries of State, and he had especially 
distinguished himself as secretary to more than one Com- 
mission. He had now, owing to the vote of the Commons, 
resigned; but to accept his resignation would be to leave 
an able and deserving Civil Servant to absolute desti- 
tution. Beaconsfield therefore hoped that the House of 
Commons would yet reconsider the case in a milder and 
juster spirit. 

So far Beaconsfield had preserved the subdued and 
deprecatory air with which he began his speech. But, 
having justified the appointment on public grounds, he 
now turned with brightening face and more confident 
tones to the personal attack on himself. ‘‘My lords,’ 
he continued, ‘ it has been said, in an assembly almost 
as classical as that which I am addressing, that the 
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appointment was a job.* ‘ A job !* writes Sir Henry 
Lucy,^ who watched the scene from the gallery; ‘ it was 
worth being crushed and crowded and hustled to hear 
Beaconsfield simply pronounce those two words. His 
indignant shoulders went upwards in dumb appeal to 
his sympathising ears. His still plump hands were held 
out, palm upwards, that noble lords might see how clean 
they were. His eyes were widened to their utmost 
capacity, in astonishment at the supposition that he 
might be thought capable of this thing charged against 
him, whilst his cheeks puffed out to emit, in an almost 
horrifying whisper, the fearsome words, “ a job !” ’ It 
had been said, Beaconsfield proceeded, 

that the father of Mr. Pigott was the parson of my parish, 
that I had relations of long and intimate friendship with him, 
that he busied himself in county elections, and that in my 
earlier contests in the county with which I am connected I 
was indebted to his exertions. My Lords, this is really a 
romance. Thirty years ago there was a vicar of my parish 
of the name of Pigott, and he certainly was father to this 
gentleman. He did not owe his preferment to me, nor was 
he ever under any obligation to me. Shortly after I suc- 
ceeded to the property Mr. Pigott gave up his living and 
retired to a distant county. I have never had any relatiOTS 
with him. With regard to our intimate friendship and his 
electioneering assistance, all I know of his interference in 
county elections is that before he departed from the county 
of Buckingham he registered his vote against me. And, my 
Lords, it is the truth — ^it may surprise you, but it is the ^uth 
—that I have no personal acquaintance with his son, Mr. 
Digby Pigott, who was appointed to this office the other 
day. I do not know him even by sight. 

As Beaconsfield pronounced these last sentences he 
drew himself up to his full height, and his assured and 
triumphant tones ‘ galvanised * the House of Lords ‘ into 
something like life.* The general cheers and laughter 
which greeted the conclusion of his speech showed that 
he had won his cause with his audience; and, adds 
Redesdale, ‘ the Lord Beaconsfield who walked out of 

^ Dia/ry of the Ditraeli Parliament, ch. 21. 
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the House that evening with a firm step was twenty 
years younger than the poor old man, broken down with 
care and the weight of years, who had shufified into it 
so feebly an hour earlier.’ Redesdale dwells on the 
histrionic success of the performance, but the attentive 
reader of this biography will realise that in these latter 
years, save when under the stimulus of direct political 
excitement, Beaconsfield was never far from the border 
of physical collapse. The public and the press, even the 
Liberal press, followed the Lords in accepting the defence 
as complete, and the next week the Commons rescinded 
their censure without a division, Hartington, the Oppo- 
sition leader, and the irreconcilable Knightley joining in 
the generous apologies offered to the Prime Minister. 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gaedens, July 20. — . . . There has been 
a meeting of the Speaker, the Or. of the Exchequer, and 
Hartington, and they have come to an unanimous conclusion, 
that steps must be immediately taken to rescind the resolu- 
tion of the Ho- of Commons. It takes a great deal to elate 
me, but I confess I am not insensible to such a triumph ! 

It may be added that the suggestion that Beaconsfield 
had any special obligation to, or tenderness for, the 
Pigott family was absurd. The Rev. J. Pigott was only 
his vicar for three years, from 1848 to 1851, when he 
accepted a living in Norfolk; and in this short time the 
relations between squire and parson were not unfre- 
quently strained. One instance has been mentioned 
in Vol. ni., ch. 6, when the vicar took upon himself 
to reprove the squire for Sunday travelling; another 
concerned a question of right of way. The vicar appears 
to have been a Whig, and if he travelled from his Norfolk 
living bo vote for Bucks in 1852 (which, in spite of 
Beaconsfield’ s confident assertion, seems uncertain) would 
naturally have supported the Whig candidate, Cavendish. 
Mr. Digby Pigott’ s principal work for the State had 
been as secretary to the important Commission on Army 
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promotion, which had recently reported. For this he 
had been publicly thanked by Gathorne Hardy, the 
Secretary of State, and had been warmly recommended 
for promotion by the Chairman of the Commission, 
Disraeli’s old colleague, Pakington, now Lord Hampton. 
Few statesmen were more vitally interested in securing 
a competent head for the Stationery Office than Beacons- 
field, who had made frequent complaint of official pens, 
ink and paper; and it is satisfactory to know that his 
new Comptroller justified the confidence placed in him, 
and sensibly improved the methods of his office. 

Beaconsfield’s private correspondence shows that, 
though his sufferings during this spring and summer were 
great, he managed in the intervals of his attacks to 
make occasional appearances in society. He seems to 
have felt that, as his chest complaint rendered him, 
n his words to Lady Chesterfield, * quite incapable of 
addressing a public assembly,’ it was incumbent on him 
to make it clear to the world that an almost absolute 
silence in the House of Lords was compatible with a 
vitality which could dominate the Cabinet at a period 
of crisis. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

2, Whitehall Gakdens, June 22. — . . . My colossal 
American dinner — ^forty guests, all men, except the hostess 
and Mrs. Grant: the room full of flowers and strong perfumes, 
which, afterwards mixing with the fumes of tobacco, did not 
at all benefit my bronchial tubes, wh. are not in very good 
order. 

I sate next to the General,^ more honorable than pleasant. 
I felt so overcome that I escaped as soon as possible, and 
did not go to Grosvenor House, where I might have seen S., 
whom I never see. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gaedens, Sunday, July 1, 1877. — . . . Gull 
is all froth and words: what you heard, he also said to me, 

1 Ex-President Grant was then on a visit to Europe. Beaconsfield, at 
Derby’s suggestion, asked Grant to his official banquet on the Queen^s 
birthday, but the visitor was engaged. 
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but yesterday be was evidently perplexed and disappointed, 
and came twice. 

They are ail alike. First of all, they throw it on the 
weather: then there must be change of scene: so Sir W, 
Jenner, after blundering and plundering in the usual way, 
sent me to Bournemouth, and Gull wants to send me to 
Ems. I shd. like to send both of them to Jericho. • . . 

I shall be very disappointed if Monty sees your dear orange- 
tinted eyes and I am not to have that pleasure. 

The only good thing in all these troubles is that I am to 
drink port wine. After 3 years of plebeian tipples, this 
amuses me. . . . 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

2, Whitehall Gaedens, July 14, 1877. — . . . It is raining 
cats and dogs, wh. it fortunately did not do on Thursday, 
when there was a garden party at Marlboro’ House. I was 
there for a moment, having been to a wedding, and then to 
a wedding festival — hard work; but it is, sometimes, neces- 
sary to show oneself, or else the Daily News says I am dead, 
or dying, wh. is the same. I am pretty well, but shd. be 
glad to hear that you were better. 

Garden parties in London are wells; full of dank air. Sir 
W. Gull tells me that if the great garden parties in future 
are held at Buckingham and Marlboro’ House instead of 
Chiswick and so on, his practice will be doubled. 

Afterwards on Thursday, I dined with the Duke of . 

I like to go, as a rule, to a house for the first time. I rarely 

go a second. I shall not dine with the Duke of again. 

The Duchess, attractive at the first glance, is not so when 
you sit next to her ; an ordinary mind and a squalling voice. 
The claret, wh. Sir Gull [sic] orders me to drink, was poison. 
When I dine out now, I am at the mercy of these criminal 
landlords. They shd. be punished like Signora Tofana and 
the Marchioness of Brinvilliers. An Englishman, incapable 
otherwise of a shabby action, will nevertheless order iijierior 
claret at dinner, wh. is the only time at which a real gentle- 
man drinks wine. At Lord Northbrook’s last Tuesday, the 
table claret was of the highest class, but then he is a Baring, 
and the sons of princely merchants look upon bad wine as a 
damnable heresy. The P. and Pss. of Wales dined there, 
but did not arrive until i past 9 ! ! ! Too soon for supper, 
too late for the sublimer meal. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gaedei^s, July 26. — . . . ‘Gussie’ has 
asked me to dine there on Sunday — ^to meet you. It is 
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exactly foxir years ago — the Stinday before Goodwood — that 
I met you dining at that very house. I shd. like much to 
have celebrated that anniversary, tho’ anniversaries are not 
much to my taste. . . . 

July 28. — ^Not a moment — and yet it is a farewell ! How 
terrible it shd. be so perfunctory. I think of other ones — 
and sigh. . . . 

Four years ago ! It makes one very sad. I gave you 
feelings you could not return. It was not your fault: my 
fate and my misfortune. 

I leave a dismayed Cabinet to encounter a stormy Court; 
but have faith in my star. 

Osborne, July 29. — . . . Yesterday, almost the moment 
I aiTived, I had to plant a tree — a pinsapo. P. Leopold 
had to attend at the ceremony. He is clever. . . . Monty 
takes to him very much. Monty had the honor of dining 
with the Queen — a strictly family circle. I sate next to 
Pss. Beatrice. They were all full of my visit to Zazel, whom 
the Pss. Beatrice had been promised she was to see. ‘ You 
also,’ sd. the Queen, ‘paid a visit to somebody else, the 
Gorilla.’ ‘Yes, Madam, there were three sights; Zazel, 
Pongo, and myself.’ And then I told her how we moved 
about as if in a fair. 

To Mrs, de Burgh, 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Aug, 16, ’77. — ^I am grieved I 
did not see you before you left town — ^but I have been very 
ill, and continue very ill, and am really quite incapable of 
walking upstairs — gout and bronchitis have ended in asthma, 
the horrors of wh. I have never contemplated or conceived. 
I have seen more than one person die, but I don’t think they 
sujffered the oppression and despair, wh. I have sometimes 
to encounter — and, sometimes, I am obliged to sit up all 
night, and want of sleep at last breaks me down. 

Nothing but the critical state of affairs has kept me at 
my post, but if I die at it, I cannot desert it now. I have 
managed to attend every Cabinet, but I can’t walk at present 
from Whitehall to Downing St., but am obliged to brougham 
even that step, wh. I once could have repeated fifty times 
a day. . . . 

Beaconsfield had very wisely deprecated and evaded 
discussions in Parliament about the possibilities of future 
policy in the Near East. But, before separating for the 
recess the Cabinet had a general talk about the situation 
— a talk which shows how Beaconsfield’s policy was 
gaining ground with his colleagues. 
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To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall G’l’hs, Atog. 10, ’77.— Lord Beaconsfield 
with his humble duty to your Majesty. Assuming that 
affairs will not now be concluded in one campaign, and that, 
consequently, our policy has become more precise and decided, 
and that we cannot consent even to an occupation of Con- 
stantinople, however definite and temporary the purpose, 
he has prevented discussions in Parliament. Had they 
taken place, and ambiguous and uncertain language been 
used about ‘ the occupation,’ it would have been supposed 
that your Majesty’s Government was vacillating and infirm: 
had, on the contrary, our ultimate and real purpose been 
expressed, the Porte would have felt that we were already 
virtually her allies, and taking advantage of our having 
committed ourselves, we should have been unable to make 
those conditions, and use that influence, which it will be 
necessary to exact and exercise, in order to obtain a satis- 
factory settlement. 

The Cabinet to-day was solely busied with considering the 
Speech from the Throne: but they agreed to have a meeting 
before separation to decide upon what steps should be taken 
in the event, which it is hoped is now not probable, of a 
sudden recurrence to that dangerous position, which was 
threatened a fortnight ago, and that Constantinople might 
be endangered. It was also settled that, while Lord Derby 
and Lord Beaconsfield should remain in town, or in its im- 
mediate vicinity, the rest of the Cabinet must be prepared 
to reassemble frequently, and at a few hours’ notice. 


Note on the Cabinet of lUh August, ’77. 

Osborne. — ^After settling the answer to the Austrian note, 
Mr, Secretary Cross said there was an important, and as he 
thought, an urgent question for the decision of his colleagues. 
The unexpected course of events had relieved us from an 
embarrassing position with respect to the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Bussians; but a similar state of affairs, 
as that from which we had been relieved, might recur, and 
in the separation of the Cabinet. The question was, What was 
the Cabinet prepared to do, in the event of the Russians 
again threatening to occupy Constantinople 1 Mr. Secretary 
Hardy, after a general pause, said he assumed that the 
Cabinet would act in the spirit they had previously decided 
on; that they would send up their fleet to Constantinople, 
and occupy all necessary positions. Lord Carnarvon asked, 
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With or without the consent of the Sultan 1 General assent, 
with such consent. Whereupon Lord Carnarvon said ‘ that 
opened a large question — an alliance with Turkey, to which 
he could not agree.’ 

Prime Minister said, the first question was to decide, 
whether we should permit the occupation of Constantinople 
with impunity by the Russians. The means of prevention 
must be considered afterwards, and the consent of the Sultan 
was only one of these means. All agreed, with the exception 
of Lord Carnarvon, that, if the tide of affairs changed and 
that the occupation by the Russians of Constantinople this 
year appeared to be on the cards, the Cabinet should meet 
immediately, and take such steps as the exigency required, 
and of a similar character as previously contemplated. Lord 
Salisbury, however, did say, that he did not think the country 
was at present prepared to ally itself with Turkey. Prime 
Minister again observed, ‘ Sole question now to decide was, 
Would we interfere if Russians again menaced Constanti- 
nople V There was no dissent except from Lord Carnarvon. 

After this. Prime Minister said, there was another, and not 
less important, question to decide; that was, assuming the 
Russians could not overcome Turkey in one campaign, would 
England permit a second 1 This was a war of extermination. 

teespective of English interests concerned, he doubted 
whether a system of strict neutrality should be maintained 
in a war avowedly, and practically, of extermination. He 
did not wish to bind the Cabinet by an immediate decision, 
but his own opinion was strong — that we, and Europe, 
ought not to tolerate another campaign. He wished the 
Cabinet now to discuss, and eventually to consider, our policy 
under these circumstances, and he should propose, that 
when ifc was apparent, and avowed, that the first campaign 
could not be decisive, the Cabinet should meet, and consider 
the course to be adopted to prevent a recurrence to arms in 
the spring. 

There was much and general discussion on this matter, and 
a general, if not universal, opinion, that the British policy, 
under such circumstances, would be to prevent a second 
campaign. 

Lord Derby said we should remember we had no allies. 

Prime Minister observed, that in his opinion no other ally 
than Turkey was required; that, as for large armies, it was 
not for us to reconquer Bulgaria; that we were masters of 
the sea, and could send a British force to Batoum, march 
without difficulty through Armenia, and menace the Asiatic 
possessions of Russia. 

These views were favorably received. 
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In August an opportunity offered for one of those 
private negotiations outside the usual Foreign Office 
channels on which Beaconsfield throughout his life was 
disposed to place a somewhat excessive reliance. Colonel 
Frederick Arthur Wellesley, son of the first Earl Cowley, 
who was British military attache in Russia, came to 
England from the Tsar’s headquarters with personal 
assurances for the Queen and British Government from 
Alexander of the purity of his motives and the innocence 
of his intentions. His sole object was the amelioration 
of the lot of the Christians in Turkey; he had no thought 
of annexation save perhaps in Bessarabia and possibly 
in Asia Minor; a temporary occupation of Bulgaria 
would be inevitable, but he would only occupy Con- 
stantinople if such a step was rendered necessary by the 
march of events; he would in no wise menace British 
interests, either there or in Egypt, the Suez Canal, or 
India. Beaconsfield saw his chance of direct communi- 
cation, and determined that Wellesley should carry back 
more than the official reply. In that document, he 
told him, it would, of course, not be possible to make 
use of language which could in any way be interpreted 
as a threat ; and consequently it would necessarily be of 
a somewhat formal character, couched of course in 
conciliatory terms. He added, however, that Wellesley, 
having been made acquainted with the opinions both 
of the Queen and of the Prime Minister, would be in 
a position to explain to the Emperor the actual policy 
of Great Britain. Both Queen and Minister sincerely 
desired the re-establishment of peace, and would welcome 
any arrangement that would conclude the war that year 
in a manner honourable and satisfactory to Russia At 
the same time they feared that the neutrality of England 
could not be maintained, if the war were not soon 
terminated; but that, if there were a second campaign, 
England must necessarily take her place as a belligerent. 
‘ This,’ said Beaconsfield, ' is the policy of Great Britain; 
and as you have been told so both by the Queen and 
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by myself, you are at liberty to put the case clearly 
to the Emperor in the manner you consider the most 
advisable/ He charged Wellesley, further, to impress on 
His Majesty’s mind the perfect harmony of opinion 
existing between Queen and Minister, and the strength 
of the Beaconsfield Government. 

On August 17 Wellesley supplied Corry with a memo- 
randum explaining how he conceived his mission. 

Memorandum by OoL the Hon. F. A. Wellesley. 

The subject of the correspondence and conversations which 
have passed betw^een the Queen, Lord Beaconsfield, and Col. 
Wellesley, to be considered secret and on no account to be 
mentioned at the Foreign OfiS.ce. 

Col. Wellesley is the bearer of an answer from Her Majesty’s 
Government which he will communicate officially to the 
Emperor. Although Col. Wellesley has no orders from Lord 
Beaconsfield to make any further statement to His Majesty, 
it is thought advisable in the interests of Russia as well as 
of England, that the Emperor be informed with regard to 
the future attitude of this country under certain contingencies. 

His Lordship has therefore communicated to Col. Wellesley 
his views and intentions, which coincide entirely with those 
of the Queen, and which it is left to Col. Wellesley’s discretion 
to make known to the Emperor, should a favorable oppor- 
tunity present itself. 

The policy of the Government is as follows : 

The Queen and H.M. Government have a sincere desire 
to see the speedy re-establishment of peace on terms honorable 
to Russia and would be glad to contribute to such a result; 
should, however, the war be prolonged and a second campaign 
undertaken, the neutrality of England could not be maintained 
and she would take her part as a belligerent. 

In bringing the above facts to the knowledge of the Emperor 
it is most important that Col. Wellesley should disabuse His 
Majesty’s mind of certain misconceptions which could only 
lead to a false appreciation of the actual state of affairs. 

It has been stated that there are dissensions in the Cabinet 
which would prevent active intervention on the part of 
England. This is entirely false. The Cabinet is led by one 
mind and has the entire support of the Sovereign. 

There exists perfect harmony of opinion between the Queen 
and Lord Beaconsfield respecting the foreign policy of the 
country. The Government is as strong as ever, and possesses 
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the confidence of the people; which is proved by the present 
tranquil attitude of the public, who are convinced that the 
interests of England are safe in their hands. 

It must not be thought that the policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
is one of hostility to Russia, and it might fairly be asked 
who has proved himself the greatest friend of Russia, Prince 
Bismarck or Lord Beaconsfield; the Chancellor who has done 
all in his power to urge Russia to undertake this disastrous 
war, or the Prime Minister who has endeavoured to save her 
from it ? 

It is commonly supposed in Russia that the mind of the 
English public is poisoned against Russia by Lord Beacons- 
field, and that His Lordship is responsible for the present 
relations which exist between the two countries. Col. 
Wellesley is in a position to deny these statements, and 
to show that on the contrary it is Lord Beaconsfield who 
has recently discouraged discussions in Parliament with a 
view to avoiding the possibility of leading Turkey to believe 
that sooner or later England may be on her side, a belief 
which would no doubt have been created had the Govern- 
ment been compelled to make a distinct statement with 
regard to their future policy. 

A private letter from Lord Beaconsfield to the Queen, 
which Her Majesty showed Col. Wellesley, proved that Lord 
Beaconsfield has checked Parliamentary discussion as well 
as anti-Russian public meetings with the object of avoiding 
all encouragement to Turkey. 

However much Lord Beaconsfield may desire peace he is 
equally determined to uphold the honor and defend the 
interests of England, and Russia should not indulge in any 
erroneous impressions as to the weakness or vacillation of 
the British Government, which, Colonel Wellesley knows, 
enjoys the support of the Sovereign and the confidence of the 
nation. 

Col. Wellesley should not fail to point out to the Emperor 
that the influence of the English Government at Constanti- 
nople is not by any means such as His Majesty appears to 
think, and that as a matter of fact the influence which Mr. 
Layard can bring to bear on the Porte is far rdore personal 
than official. 

Col. Wellesley has had the exceptional advantage of two 
interviews with the Queen as well as frequent conversations 
with the Prime Minister, which has enabled him to obtain the 
most correct information with regard to the policy of England; 
and he is authorised, if necessary, to make use of the name of 
the Queen and that of Lord Beaconsfield in making this 
confidential communication to the Emperor of Russia. 
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Wellesley carried out his mission with skill and tact. 
The Emperor, far from showing annoyance, expressed 
his thanks for the frankness with which he had been 
treated; and there can be little doubt that the vigour 
with which he prosecuted the war during the autumn 
and winter of 1877-8 was partly due to his knowledge 
that a second campaign would involve too much risk. 

It was a questionable proceeding, no doubt, to send 
a message of this character to the Tsar behind the back 
of the Foreign Minister, and to intimate as the fixed 
resolution of the British Government a policy which had 
indeed the firm support of the Queen and the Prime 
Minister, but which had been only outlined to the Cabinet 
without being even definitely offered for their acceptance. 
The situation, however, was abnormal, and gave much 
excuse for abnormal treatment. There were British 
interests of great importance threatened by a victorious 
Russian advance and by the PamSlavonic feeling in 
Russia which victory would enhance; and Parliament 
and the country expected that those interests would be 
respected. But the only security we had was the assur- 
ance of a Government which had for years allowed the 
pressure of circumstances and of popular feeling to over- 
ride and annul its assurances; and it was obvious to 
Beaconsfield that the binding value of this particular 
assurance would depend on our ability to convince the 
Russian Government that in the last resort England 
would fight. In the last resort he was resolved to fight; 
so was the Queen; and so, he believed, when the moment 
came, would the country be. But Derby’s attitude and 
language, and the attitude and language of others of 
their colleagues, conveyed quite a different impression. 
The Queen wrote to Beaconsfield on August 1, urging 
strongly once more ‘ the importance of the Tsar knowing 
that we will not let him have Constantinople. Lord 
Derby,’ Her Majesty continued, ‘most likely says 
the reverse, right and left, and Russia goes on ! It 
maddens the Queen to feel that all our efforts are 
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being destroyed by the Ministers who ought to carry 
them out. The Queen must say that she can’t stand 
it !’ Moreover, Gladstone’s agitation was still powerful 
in the country, encouraging Russia to believe that in 
her invasion of Turkey she would always have the sym- 
pathy, and never the resistance, of the British people. 
Beaconsfield might know his own mind; he might feel 
sure that, when the time came, he could dominate, or 
dispense with, his colleagues, and rally the country 
round him; but how was he to bring this home to the 
Tsar and the Russian Government through the ordinary 
Roreign OiBice channels ? And for obvious reasons he 
was anxious to secure Derby’s services down to the 
latest possible moment. 

Beaconsfield spent the las^ half of August and the 
whole of September at Hughenden. He told Lady 
Bradford that he could not pay any country-house visits. 

‘ The truth is that this place is now the headquarters 
of the Government, and I can’t be away for more than 
an hour or two even if I wished. It rains telegrams 
morn, noon, and night, and Balmoral is really ceaseless. 
If I were not here, I must be at Whitehall.’ Prom his 
Bucks home he watched with satisfaction the growing 
reaction throughout the country against the pro-Russian 
agitation; a reaction stimulated alike by the unpatriotic 
excesses of the agitators, and by the vigorous resistance 
which Plevna under Osman Pasha continued month after 
month to ofier to the Russian advance. He was anxious to 
make Derby realise the significance of this development. 

To Lord Derby, 

Hughenden Manor, Sep. 1, 1877. — ^I observe you have 
to go to some meeting in your county. I suppose it will be 
necessary to say something on public affairs, though silence 
is golden. 

Let me impress upon you not to mistake the feeling of this 
country. It is for peace, but it is, every day, getting more 
Turkish. 

It is for peace because it has confidence in our policy — 
i.e., peace with British interests all safe. 
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Blit we know this is a mere delusion, and that, had it not 
been for our good luck, British interests would not have 
been safe, the Russians would virtually have been at Con- 
stantinople, and Her Majesty’s Government nowhere. 

Opinion is getting more pro-Turkish every day, because 
the country recognises that the Turks have the vigor and 
the resources and the national spirit which entitle them to 
rank and to remain among the sovereign Powers of the 
world, and that there is no clear evidence that a better 
Government than the Ottoman can be established in the 
regions in q[uestion. 

There is also to be noted that there is a deep feeling of 
discontent growing up about Servia. Its interference in the 
war would be greatly resented here, and I doubt whether it 
will be considered that we have denounced such a step with 
sufficient strength and earnestness. 

It is to Russia and to Austria that we ought to have ad- 
dressed ourselves, and to h^e warned those Powers that if 
they wish to preserve the mutrality of England, they must 
be careful in this matter. 

The feeling is, that our honor is concerned in the issue — 
and I cannot say I think the feeling unfounded. 

Pardon these rough hints. 

Sept 13. — ^I have reopened your box, to say that I have 
received your letter and entirely approve of your projected 
appointments. It will be a great thing to have got rid 
of Hairis and Buchanan. I wish we could get rid of the 
whole lot. They seem to me to be quite useless. It is 
difficult to control events, but none of them try to. I think 
Odo Russell the worst of all. He contents himself with 
reporting all Bismarck’s cynical bravadoes, which he evidently 
listens to in an ecstasy of sycophantic wonder. 

Why does not he try to influence Bismarck, as the Prince 
controls him 1 Why does not he impress upon Bis., for 
instance, that if Germany and Austria police Poland, in order 
that Russia should add 50,000 men to her legions, England 
will look upon that as a gross breach of neutrality ? 

Why does he not confidentially impress upon Bismarck, 
that Turkey has shown such vigor and resource, that she has 
established her place among the sovereign Powers of Europe, 
and that if they continue to play their dark game of partition 
they must come in collision with England, who will not permit 
the breaking up of the Ottoman Empire ? 

As for the arrangement that Russian compensation is to 
be found in Armenia and so on, an English Army, 40,000 
men, with the Black Sea and Batoum at our command, could 
march to Tiflis. 
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We want no allies. We are not going to fight in Bulgaria. 
The situation is much the same as when Wellington went to 
the Peninsula, except that a Turk as a soldier is worth 20 
Spaniards. What allies had we then ? 

The private correspondence of this month of September 
is of much and varied interest. 


To Lady Bradford. 

Hxjghenden Manor, Sept 6. — . . . I heard from Mr. 
Layard to-day. IKs date is Aug, 29, and much has happened, 
and is perhaps happening, since then. He seems to have 
completely re-established our influence at Constantinople, 
and to have entirely gained the Sultan’s confidence, whom 
he continually represents to me as one of the most amiable 
men he ever knew; with nothing but good impulses. One 
result of the influence of Mr. Layard is that he has got rid 
of all the Ministers who were jealous of foreigners and so 
deprived the Sultan of the services of many distinguished 
English officers, now all employed ; Baker Pasha among 
others. 

Do not mention this letter of Mr. Layard, as ours is a 
‘ secret ’ correspondence. 

I am almost thinking of perpetrating a sort of atrocity 
here, and massacring the peacocks. They make a sorry 
show at this time of the year, with[ou]t their purple trains; a 
‘ ragged regiment ’ on the terrace every morning, and all the 
flower-beds full of their moulting plumage, rarely with an 
Argus eye. • 

Perhaps you remember the church here. I was obliged, 
when I arrived, to have the pony chair to take me home — 
so slight a steep. Now, I can walk back. 

Sept 8. — . , . Windermere you had not seen of late, and 
it is redolent of romance, and poetry in its brightest form: 
romance of feeling I know from experience, for I recall my 
hours there with a sweet delight. But how you can every 
year repeat the dull monotonies of Longshaw and the con- 
ventional ceremonies of Sandbeck, I confess, astounds me; 
but I suppose miserable necessity binds you in its iron chain, 
and what is inevitable becomes, in a certain degree, natural. 
Yet Ifle is very short, and to spend so much in the monotony 
of organised platitude is severe. . . . 

Sept 24. — . . . Pray give Laddo ^ a kiss for me, and try to 
see if he really rememb^ers me, I like always experiments 

1 Lady Bradford’s grandson, now the Earl of Bradford. 
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on dawning intellect and memory. You must not give him 
the slightest clue, or any leading question. Talk about 
whips; ask, if he like them; whether he ever had any ? and 
so on. If he remembers me really, give him two kisses ; and, 
if he forget me, give him one. . . . 

Sept 29. — ^The Hardy visit was satisfactory — ^very. The 
Cabinet is summoned for Friday next; and after that we shall 
know better where we all are : but I don’t think the state of 
affairs is dark. The only drawback is my health. I really 
don’t see how I can meet Parlt. unless some change takes 
place. It wd. be fmpossible for me to address a public 
assembly. There is no one to consult. Gull, in whom I 
have little confidence, is still far away, and Dr. Kidd, whom 
all my friends wish me to consult, and who, of course, like 
all untried men, is a magician, won’t be in town till the middle 
of Ootr., and is such a swell that, I believe, he only receives, 
and does not pay, visits — convenient for a Rime Minister ! 

I can’t conceive at my time of life miracles can be per- 
formed: still one must cling to hope, or rather patience, wh., 
as Horace Walpole says, is a good substitute for hope — when 
you are 70. 

I did very well when I came down here, drank port wine, 
seemed to get quite strong, and got free of all bronchial 
distress: but after 3 weeks they [5^c] reappeared in the aggra- 
vated form of asthma, and this destroys my nights and makes 
me consequently shattered in the day. 

I think of going to Brighton, but dread the hardships of 
hotel life, where they give you only one sitting-room, and all 
your papers are moved, even when you eat an egg, or a slice 
of dried toast. I must have a sitting-room for myself; and 
they tell me it is not to be got. We live, I know, in more 
barbarous ages than we imagine, but this seems impossible ! 

It is, at this moment, difficult, almost out of mortal power, 
to retire from public life: and so far as Cabinets, and corre- 
spondence, and all that, are concerned, one can yet manage, 
and it all falls, and rightly, on me; but when it comes^to 
speal^g in public, one must have the physical ability, wh. 
I entirely lack — and have no chance of remed3^ except sea 
air, or change of scene, or other commonplaces, in wh. really 
I don’t in the least believe. . . . 

Oct 3. — Here is Robinson Crusoe on his island — with[on]t 
even a parrot, only a peacock. What can he tell you, what 
say 1 Nothing, nothing; from Dan to Beersheba, all is 
barren. I really, literally, have not opened my mouth for 
two days, and shall not probably till Monty arrive at 6 o’ck. 
— ^if then he do arrive. . . . 

What you say about Gladstone is most just. What rest- 
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lessness ! What vanity ! And what unhappiness must he 
his ! Easy to say he is mad. It looks like it. My theory 
about him is unchanged: a ceaseless Tartuffe from the begin- 
ning. That sort of man does not get mad at 70. 

His vanitas vanitatum is to be a literary character, like 
Cardinal Richelieu, who was a great statesman, but never 
content unless he was writing a tragedy, sure to be applauded 
by his parasites. Now, there is not a form of literature wh. 
vthis man is not attempting, except a work of fiction — the 
test of all talents — ^for the greatest books are works of fiction, 
and the worst; as for instance Don Quixote, Gil Bias, Wilhelm 
Meister — and Mrs. [sic] Braddon, and the endless fry who 
imitate even her. 

Gladstone, like Richelieu, can’t write. Nothing can be 
more unmusical, more involved, or more uncouth than all his 
scribblement ; he has not produced a page wh. you can put 
on yr. library shelves. . . . 

Beaconsfield utilised the lull produced by the heroic 
resistance of Plevna for a further endeavour to bring 
his colleagues into line, and to keep them steadfast in 
upholding the national cause. The Queen used all her 
influence in the same directiom 

From Queen Victoria, 

Balmoral, Sept. 26, 1877. — . . . The Queen will not fail 
to speak fully and strongly to the Chancellor. She has done 
so to Mr. Cross, who shares her views respecting a 2nd cam- 
paign and Constantinople. She is glad to hear that Lord 
Beaconsfield is going to have Mr. Hardy at Hughenden, and 
to prepare for eventualities. She trusts, however, that he 
will also see Sir S. Northcote. He may be a little nervous 
(he has had a terribly trying session) and disinclined for 
action, but he is sure to see tiungs in the right light, if Lord 
Beaconsfield explains everythiag to him. She cannot over- 
rate the importance of complete confidence between himself 
and the Leader of the House of Commons. If Lord Beacons- 
field does not tell him anything before he learns it in the 
Cabinet, she fears he may feel hurt and discouraged, for he 
it is, who must defend and explain the foreign policy in the 
House of Commons. Lord Beaconsfield has so often asked 
her to give her opinion, that she trusts he will excuse her 
from mentioning what she thinks of such importance. 

How well everything worked when Lord Beaconsfield acted 
as Leader in the House of Commons, and enjoyed the com- 
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plete confidence of Lord Derby ! It is so important that the 
Cabinet should present a united front, which she trusts and 
thinks it will (except in one or two instances), that the Queen 
has spoken out thus strongly and feels sure Lord Beaconsfield 
will appreciate it. 

As the letters we have quoted show, Beaconsfield 
summoned Hardy, perhaps the one of his colleagues 
whose point of view most nearly coincided with his 
own, to a conference at Hughenden; and then, when 
agreement was obtained, he convened the Cabinet, 
writing a special appeal at least to Derby and to Salis- 
bury. He urged the former, as Foreign Secretary, to 
take the lead in an active policy; but he urged in vain. 


To Lord Derby. 

Hughendeit Manor, Sept 28, ’77. — have summoned the 
Cabinet for next Friday. 

I wish to place before it this proposal: 

It being of the utmost importance that there should not 
be a second campaign, the only object of which would be the 
seizure of Constantinople, it is proposed that Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador should sound the Porte as to the terms of peace 
it is prepared to offer. 

If they include the settlement of Bulgaria on the basis of 
the Protocol of London, and the restoration to Russia of the 
portion of Bessarabia, forfeited by the Treaty of Paris, it 
would seem that the honor of Russia would be sufiS.ciently 
vindicated. 

It is assumed, that the Porte would agree to these, or any 
other reasonable terms, provided England, if empowered, as 
mediator, to make them to Russia, and they being rejected 
by that Power, would assure the Porte, that, under such 
circumstances, we should depart from our present position 
of neutrality, and inform Russia, that, if Constantinople be 
menaced, England would afford material assistance to Turkey 
to prevent its seizure. 

This is a clear and precise policy; it gets us out of all the 
embarrassing distinctions between temporary and permanent 
occupation, which harassed, and nearly humiliated, us last 
session; and, if rejected by Russia, would put her more in 
the wrong in the eyes of Europe, while it would place H.M, 
Government in an honorable, an intelligible, and popular 
position. 
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What I should like most is, that the proposal should be 
made by yourself — the natural organ of the Government on 
these high matters; and it will be a source of the highest 
satisfaction to me, if, on reflection, you will comply with my 
wishes. 

From Lord Derby. 

Kctowsley, Prescot, 8epL 29, ’77. — am not sorry that 
you mean to call the Cabinet; both for the sake of the effect 
out of doors, and also because after two months, or nearly 
that time, it is well to compare notes. 

There can be no harm in trying to find out what terms of 
peace the Turks would accept, when once the campaign of 
this year is over. I doubt whether they would give any 
opinion now, as they may still hope for successes that will 
alter their position. 

I am not prepared to support the proposal which you 
suggest, still less to put it forward; but a preliminary dis- 
cussion will be of use as showing how far, and on what points, 
there is likely to be agreement among us as to the course 
which we ought to take. 

The Cabinet was held on October 5, and Beaconsfield 
found a general support for his views from Cairns, Hardy, 
Manners, Beach, and Richmond, and not so much oppo- 
sition as he had feared from Derby and Salisbury. 

To Queen Victoria. 

[Cypher ^Telegram.) 10, Downeng St., Oct 5, ’77. — ^The 
Cabinet on the whole seemed indisposed to mix up the ques- 
tion of mediation with anything like a threat, but with the 
exception of Lord C. there seemed a general concurrence of 
opinion, that at the close of the campaign a formal, tho’, if 
require^ a secret engagement should be obtained from 
Russia, that she would not occupy that capital, while at the 
same time we should ofler to Russia our offices to obtain 
favorable terms of peace from the other belligerent. 

If she refused this engagement, then we must open Parlia- 
ment with a vote of men and money. ... 

Secret Oct 6. — . . . Lord Beaconsfield is not, in any way, 
dissatisfied or disappointed by the Cabinet of yesterday. On 
the contrary, he looks forward with confidence to accom- 
plishing, in due season, all your Majesty’s wishes, which he 
himself entirely approves and sanctions, and so does the 
very large majority of the Cabinet. It was generally felt, 
and naturally, that it was impossible to take any active step 
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in tlie prosecution of the proposal while the campaign was 
not concluded, as a simple military event might disturb all 
the calculations on either side. 

Lord Beaconsfield was prepared for this objection, but 
was of opinion, that even a hypothetical discussion on the 
subject was preferable to prolonged silence and^ inertness. 
No inconsiderable effect was also produced by the intimation 
of Lord Derby, that he had had a confidential conversation 
with Count Schouvaloff at Knowsiey, the upshot of which 
was, that His Excellency would not be surprised if, in the 
course of the winter, both belligerents might appeal to Great 
Britain. Lord Derby, who had been very cold, and evidently 
offended, in his previous correspondence with Lord Beacons- 
field, spoke in the Cabinet with moderation, a due deference 
to the views of others, and in a view highly conciliatory. 

Lord Salisbury was rather sharp, but made immense 
admissions towards the end of the discussion, of which the 
Lord Chancellor, who is a tower of strength to Lord Beacons- 
field both for his intelligence and fidelity, made great use, 
and prepared the way for the decision of the next Cabinet 
on the subject. 

Lord Carnarvon said little, but they were the words of a 
weak enthusiast dreaming over the celebration of High Mass 
in St. Sophia. 

Lord ^eaconsfield thanks very much your Majesty for 
your Majesty’s kind enquiry as to himself. He cannot give 
a very brilliant bulletin of his condition, as he has had some 
relapse of late. It was unreasonable to expect that years 
of illness should be suddenly cured, but man is unreasonable, 
and, were he not, life would probably be intolerable. Lord 
Beaconsfield is going to Brighton to-day to escape the fall 
of the leaf in his own bowers. All he aspires to, is to secure 
sufficient health to be able to see your Majesty conclude 
your Majesty’s present arduous labors and anxieties with 
honor and glory; and he shall then be quite content to say 
‘ Nunc dimittis.’ The crisis is one that requires unceasing 
thought and vigilance, and his attributes, in these respects, 
are not what they were, but so long as your Majesty has 
confidence in him, and assists him, as your Majesty has, 
throughout these great affairs, with your Majesty’s counsel 
and active influence and support, the labor is most interesting, 
and even delightful. He heard from more than one of his 
colleagues, with much satisfaction, that your Majesty was 
looking so well, and full of spirit and energy. Your Majesty’s 
demeanor has a beneficial effect on a timid or hesitating 
Minister, tho’ that is not the character of any, who have 
had the honor of being your Majesty’s guests. 
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Beaconsfield spent three weeks at Brighton — a tree- 
less,’ or ‘ a leafless Capua,’ as he called it. He arrived 
on a Saturday, and on the front on the Sunday met an 
unexpected but not unwelcome acquaintance, the Russian 
Ambassador. He gave Lady Bradford a humorous 
account of the scene. ‘ Yesterday on the Prado, Schou. 
rushed up to me, full of overflowing aSection, but doubt- 
ful how he wd. be received. Of course I returned all 
his effusion and took his arm (Monty having my other 
and Deym^ hanging about Monty). The world seemed 
astonished by the spectacle and no doubt it has been 
telegraphed over Europe — and even Asia. Schou. wd. 
see me to my hotel door, and asked leave to call on me, 
etc., etc. Not the slightest allusion was made to public 
affairs.’ But Schouvaloff came on the Tuesday for a 
political talk, and Beaconsfield gave the Queen a most 
interesting report of what was said. It will be seen that 
by this time the British Government had been informed 
that Austria had bound herself to Russia. 


To Queen Victoria- 

Secret Brighton, Oct 10, ’77. — . . . Count Schouvaloff 
called on me yesterday, at his desire, and ' to talk together 
like two private gentlemen, who are fiiends, and in the utmost 
confidence on public affairs,’ which seemed to him ' dark.’ 

He called at one o'clock and stayed exactly one hour. 
With the exception, at the right moment, of a remark or two 
of mine respecting Sir Henry Havelock (having received your 
Majesty’s cypher anent that morning) and once my strongly 
expressed opinion, that if there were a second campaign, it 
would be impossible for England to continue her state of 
neutrality. His Excellency occupied the whole time — about 
55 minutes out of 60. He said, ‘I have nothing to do; 
nothing can be done. Diplomacy has ceased. The position 
of Gortchakoff at Bucharest is humiliating. Nobody writes 
to him, nobody notices him. He says himself, “I am 
shelved.” This combination of the three Imperial Courts 
was an invention of Prince Bismarck. You know what a 
state we find ourselves [in]; Austria is dying for peace, but 
Bismarck, who does nothing, and suffers nothing, is complete 
i Austrian Ambassador. 

von. VI IS 
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master, Andrassy only Ms Viceroy ; and Russia and Austria 
are moved about by Mm like pieces at chess.’ 

He insisted, notwithstanding the assurance given by Count 
Andrassy to Lord Derby, thro’ Buchanan and Beust, to the 
contrary, that there was a secret convention between Russia 
and Austria. He had seen it. He had been severely called 
to account, on Ms last, fruitless visit to St. Petersburg, for 
having ‘ let the cat out of the bag,’ as it was agi’eed that it 
should be kept a secret from Beust. Schouvalof defended 
himself on the ^ound that it was only by such a communica- 
tion he could induce the English Government to act Avith 
energy on Turkey. He thought there would not be, what 
was called, a second campaign; that they would continue the 
present one; that something might occur in the late autumn, 
or the early winter, wMch might afford an opening. ‘ Much 
depended on the Emperor, who takes sudden resolves. 
Russian Government has credit always for deep designs: 
which sometimes helps them; but in truth very often, perhaps 
generally, it is a Government of caprice,” as all Govern- 
ments must be which depend on the will of an individual 
surrounded by 2 or 3 hangers-on.’ The Emperor, startled 
at the situation in wMch he finds himself, may take some 
sudden resolve. When Lord Beaconsfield, dpropos to a 
remark^ of the Count’s, had very distinctly said, that oxir 
neutrality must cease if the w'^ar continued, His Excellency 
said, that he had in the most solemn and serious manner 
already impressed that upon the Emperor; that the whole 
tendency of affairs was to a war between Russia and England; 
that Bismarck desired it— and for this among other reasons: 
the whole commerce of Russia, which is a commerce mainly 
of exports, in the event of the Baltic and the Black 8eas 
being blockaded, must be carried on by the German railways; 
and the impulse to business of Germany would be gretai. 
That impulse too was wanted. It would seem that Prince 
Gortchakofi and Gen. Ignatieff are both in disgi'ace, tho’ 
Count S. was reserved on these points. It had been tlui 
common saying of Ignatiefi, when they %vcre discussing 
war at Livadia, that ‘Turkey has no soldiers.’ The Em- 
peror, therefore, is a little surprised at the military reception 
that has greeted Mm in Bulgaria. These are some of the 
principal, hut only a portion, of the singular monologiw^ of 
yesterday, Ld. Beaconsfield believes sincere and straight- 
forward: a deliverance of a pent-up diplomatic spirit amid the 
sounds and shocks of that war, which has ‘ shelved ’ him. . . . 

Letters to Lady Bradford show the diflBculties under 
which Beaconsfield carried on his work at Brighton. 
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To Lady Bradford, 

[Brighton], Oct 11. — . . . Monty leaves me to-day, and 
to my great annoyance. He certainly has been with me 
a couple of months, but I certainly shd. not have come here, 
had I not understood he was to remain with me. One 
requires someone in this bustling, idle, place, to guard one 
from ‘ third parties ’ who are ever attacking and invading 
you in every form. But what am I to do ? He says he is 
ill : as Sir Charles Bagot wd. say — ^his old complaint. . . 

It comes at a moment of great public anxiety, for I have 
no substitute for him. The other two are faithful, and able, 
and gentlemen; but I can’t live with them, as I do with 
Monty : so I am obliged to have one of them down, every other 
day, to clear the decks ; and the telegraph and the messengers 
seem never to cease coming and going. . . . 

B., Oct 13. — . . . Whenever Monty leaves me, having 
convinced himself that nothing can happen for a while, the 
most pressing business always immediately prevails. It has 
happened remarkably so tMs time. Lord Tenterden comes 
down to me this afternoon, and dines and sleeps here. I 
have given him Monty’s room, so he is my guest. Poor 
Algernon Turnor, who, tmhidden, would come down out of 
pure devotion, and thinks it ‘ horrid ’ that Monty has Irft 
me, is at the Bedford, and has to call in the morning for 
orders and all that. . . . 

Beaconsfield interrupted his sojourn at Brighton to 
pay a visit, for the second time, to the great Whig 
magnate, the Duke of Bedford,^ at Woburn Abbey. 
When announcing his intention to Lady Bradford, 
Beaconsfield had written : ‘ It is rather a bold step in the 
Duke of Bedford to have a Tory party at such a place; 
but I am to meet Derby there, and it looks like it. The 
world goes round.’ But it was hardly a Tory party after 
all, as Derby was prevented from going by a bad cold, 
and, with the exception of Lady Derby, the remainder 
of the guests had a distinctly Whiggish flavour. Beacons- 
field described the social aspect of the gathering in his 
letters to Lady Bradford, and its political value in a 
report to his Sovereign. 

^ The ninth Duke (Hastings), who at the time of the previous visit, 
though he already occupied Woburn, had not succeeded to the title. See 
Vol. IV., p. 421. 
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To Lady Bradford, 

WoBTJEN Abbey, Oct 17, 1877. — . . . Our party, Ld. 
Lyons, the Odos, Lady Derby, Dean of Westminster, Henry 
Cowper, Jowett, and the family, Tavistocks and all. One 
of the daughters I like, Lady Eia. She is very good-looking 
and intelligent. Lady Cowley also here. 

Arrived before six o’ck. tea; glad to have it, as I was cold 
and voiceless. Duke, whom I always like, and who received 
me with cordial ceremony, soon suggested that I might like 
to go to my rooms, but I had not had my tea, and did not 
want to be dismissed for two hours. Still he hung about mo, 
and, in due season, tho’ once repulsed, and tho’ nobody else 
was moving, he ‘ still harped upon my daughter,’ and would 
insist upon showing me to my room. It seems tho State 
suite was prex)ared for me, w’^h. is very gorgeous, and he 
wished,^ I suppose, personally to witness the effect produced 
upon his guest. I sleep in a golden bed, with a golden ceiling, 
and walls covered wdth masterpieces of modern art — Landseer, 
Linton, Newton and Leslie, and, in the right place, the picture 
of the trial of Ld. Russell by Hay ter. Then 1 have a WTiting- 
room, not less magnificent, and that opens into a third long 
gallery room, ‘ where,’ tho Duke said, ‘ you are to reccivo 
yr. Ambassadors,’ they being, I suppose, Odo and Lyons. . . . 

Bn., Oct 21. — . . . The visit to Woburn was not so irk- 
some as I feared. It was not too long — but I feel, every 
year more, that country-house visiting is very irksome: it is 
too conventional. In this case, however, there w'as business 
to be done. . . . 

To Queen Victoria, 

2, Whitehall 6’d’ns, Oct 18,^ ’77.— Lord Beaconsfield 
. . . has just returned from Woburn, and writes this between 
the two railroads, on his way to Brighton. The defeat of the 
Turks seeras complete, and is a disaster. Tho’ a striking 
success, being in Asia, it is feared it will not be considered 
by the Emperor as sufficient for a basis of negotiation: while, 
at the same time, it may revive the contemplated claim for 
Batoum, which it was impossible for Russia to urge, or even 
mention, a week ago. 

Lord Beaconsfield has had long conferences at Woburn 
with Lord Odo and Lord Lyons. They are both absolutely 
cowed by Brinoe Bismarck. Lord Lyons even fears the 
Prince coquetting with the Gambetta party, and promising 
Egypt to Erance, as a compensation for Alsace and Loiraine. 
If there were any fear of that, of which we should no doubt 
]^ye advice in time, your Majesty must occupy Eg 3 ^t. 
Prince Bismarck cannot be more formidable than the first 
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Napoleon. Then we were told we had no allies, which was 
quite true; nevertheless, we were victorious. Lord Lyons 
sighs over the absence of our prestige. The best way, if it 
is lost. Pressed very hard, Lord Odo admitted that ftince 
Bismarck would consent to peace, provided Russia had 
obtained some signal success. He did not wish her to be too 
much humiliated. According to him, nothing is decided 
either at St. Petersburg or Vienna, without consulting the 
Prince. He is an autocrat. But Lord Odo thinks, under 
no circumstances will he send German troops into Turkey, 
which the Emperor of Germany wishes; public opinion in 
Germany is strongly against that, and against increased 
military expenditure generally. 

The Duke of Bedford has had great havoc in his elm 
avenues from the storm, but ' at any rate, my house is not 
burnt down,’ he adds. Since the Inveraray calamity, he has 
had Shaw down, who told him that a single spark, and 
Woburn Abbey would burn like paper, not a scrap would 
remain. So they have an internal, and external, watchman 
at night. The Duke is a strange character. He enjoys his 
power and prosperity, and yet seems to hold a lower opinion 
of human nature than any man Lord Beaconsfield was ever 
acquainted with. He is a joyous cynic. 

Box opened to say Lord Beaconsfield has seen Lord Derby, 
a cynic also, but not a joyous one. Lord Derby did not go 
to Woburn, as he had a cold so savage, that it incapacitates 
him for ‘ society.’ He thinks the Asian victory, tho’ probably 
very decided, will lead to no results, as it is too late in the 
year to campaign in Armenia. All depends now on Plevna, 
where the Russians are determined to make a great effort; 
if defeated, the Asian victory will be forgotten, or altogether 
be a barren triumph; if successful, the Russians will, he 
thinks, open negotiations, or cause them to be opened directly. 
Does not foresee any great difficulties about territory, and 
feels convinced that Constantinople is in no danger, but 
anticipates difficulties, and vast difficulties, as to the Govern- 
ment of Bulgaria. The Porte will not, and cannot be ex- 
pected to, give up the military and civil supremacy of that 
province. He was mild, moderate, and conciliatory. What 
he will be in the November Cabinet, remains to be seen. 

Your Majesty must pardon these rough lines. They are, 
as it were, from your Majesty’s ‘ own correspondent,’ and 
written, as it were, in the saddle. 

The victory of the Russians in Armenia added to the 
depression felt by Beaconsfield in consequence of his 
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total inability to rally in Brighton air. He ended his 
seaside sojourn in very low spirits. 


To Lady Bradford, 

B[eighton^], Oct. 23. — . . . I am very ill. ... If I could 
only face the scene wh. would occur at headquarters if I 
resigned, I would do so at once; but I never cd. bear scenes, 
and have no pluck for the occasion. 

Schou. called on me on Saty. afternoon (laie) and stayed 
a long while. I knew he came to talk about the victory, and 
I was resolved not to help him, so he was obliged to break it 
at last. 

He was ‘ candid,’ as usual, but not ‘ gay ’ : evidently 
depressed. He said it was a decided victory : the only real 
battle since the war (not true, for 2nd Plevna was a real 
battle and a great one), ‘ but it was not in the right place.’ 
‘ The Danube must decide the course of events, and he feared 
that his countrymen had already been repulsed again at Plevna.’ 
This turned out to be true: but I think his depression was 
occasioned by something more serious than a military defeat. 
He knew then, what I only knew last night, that the collapse 
of the Russian army is complete. They acknowledge to have 
lost (dead) 50,000 in war ; but they have 20,000 in nominal 
hospitals at Plevna, housed in worse than pigsties, and 
perhaps 30,000 on the Lbm and Shipka: all these will die. 
The Imperial Guard, just arrived, in a horrid state. Half 
their horses are already dead. The only fodder prepared for 
them being compressed hay, wh. was damp, or in a state 
of effervescence, and the horses won’t touch it. Literally 
half the horses that first arrived, dead ! Our informant 
seems to think that, instead of a winter campaign in Bulgaria, 
we may perhaps look out for a ‘ retreat-from-Moscow cata- 
strophe.’^ And all this is concealed from the Emperor and 
the Russian nation — the only two infl.uences that could bring 
about peace, . 

The people here are asking me to dinner, wh. is pestiferous. 
I send their invitations up to town, to be answered by Mir. 
Algernon Turnor. I hope this will sicken them. . . . 

Oct. 25. — . . . I speak the truth to you on some matters, 
tho’ I may not, on such, to others. When I say I am ill, 
I mean it. I leave this place, wh. I do on 29th, in no degree 
better, as regards the main and only suffering — asthma. 
I am now inhaling, night and day; a last desperate effort, 
and futile. 

It is quite impossible I can go on, because the Constitution 
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of this country is a Parliamen[tar]y Govt. — * c’est un gouverne- 
ment qui parle.’ I can’t lead a House of Pt., even H. of L., 
witht. a voice — ^witht. health. And Lord Mayor’s Day, when 
my words may govern the world, what am I to do ? If it 
were not for the Paery, I certainly wd. at once retire, hut 
I wait her return before it is broached. 

On his way back to London he paid a two days’ visit 
to Lord Abergavenny at Bridge. There he met, and 
did ‘ some good business ’ with, Cairns and Hardy. He 
also teUs Lady Bradford : ' I was shown the tree I planted 
in ’68, with an inscription: Prime Minister, etc.” Now 
this morning I have planted another tree, which I shall 
not see after another nine years.’ He did not go to 
Whitehall Gardens, but to the official residence in 
Downing Street, ‘ to avoid,’ he told Lady Bradford, ‘ my 
terrible steep Whitehall stairs, which I cannot manage.’ 
For the remainder of his Premiership he lived, when in 
London, at 10, Downing Street. He had the November 
Cabinets before him, and the Lord Mayor’s banquet. 

' I have not accepted the Lord Mayor’s dinner yet,’ he 
told Corry on October 28, ‘ for I shrink from an occasion 
which will be like a roarer entering for the Derby. And 
yet if I don’t go, I shall feel dishonored.’ Happily he 
at last found a physician. Dr. Kidd, who seemed to 
understand his case, who patched him up for the Guild- 
hall banquet, and who afforded him some prospect of 
more than temporary relief. 

To Lady Bradford, 

10, Downutg Stbbet, Nov, 1. — . • . To-day I saw Dr. 
Kidd, who cured the Ld. Chancellor. I like him much. He 
examined me as i£ I were a recruit — ^but reports no organic 
deficiency. My complaint is bronchial asthma, more dis- 
tressing than bronchitis, but curable, wh. bronchitis is not, 
and I am to be cured — and very soon ! ^ 

This is a ray of hope, and I trust I may get to the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, for if I do not Europe will be alarmed, 

^ Dr. Kidd also diagnosed Bright’s disease, which gave him great trouble, 
as Beaconsfield would take no exercise save a slow saunter. See article by 
Dr. Kidd in Nineteenth Century for July, 1889, ‘ The last illness of Lord 
Beaconsfield.’ 
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England agitated, and the Tory party frightened. There is 
egotism for you ! . . . 

Nov, 6. — ^Very hard work: Cabmet every day and another 
to-morrow; the Lord Mayor’s fell banquet haunting me, if I be 
a moment idle — and an M.B. coming every day to try to get 
me up for Friday ! What a picture of horrors to write about, 
but I have nothing else to say, and you don’t like silence. . . . 

I fear the Turks are annihilated in Asia; that the Russians 
are already at Erzeroum and that Kars will fall. . . . 

Plevna is our only chance. Osman Pasha is a real general — 
even the English officers say so; but no one really knows 
the elements of the position: whether he has troops enough, 
or rations enough, or whether the weather will smash the 
Russians, these are the points. . . . 

Nov, 7. — . . . AJfiairs in France are grave. There will be 
no riot — ^but the Marshal^ must resign; people laugh at him 
— and that is fatal at Paris. Playing at being a hero and 
not doing it, does not answer Nothing justified his conduct, 
but the predetermination of a coup d'etat. , . . 

Nov. 13. — . . . I had made up my mind never to breathe 
a word as to my progress, or the reverse, until I had given 
my new man a fair and real trial : but, as you press me, and 
I can refuse you nothing, I will tell you that I entertain the 
highest opinion of Dr. Kidd, and that all the medical men 
I have known, and I have seen some of the highest, seem 
much inferior to him, in quickness of observation, and per- 
ception, and in the reasonableness, and at the same time 
originality, of his measures. I am told his practice is immense, 
and especially in chest and bronchial complaints. The diffi- 
culty is in seeing him, as he does not like to leave his house. . . . 

Beaconsfield said little of moment at Guildhall, hut 
he made it clear that he was resolved that British interests 
should be respected, and that he sympathised with the 
plucky resistance which the Turks were making. He 
defined the policy of the Government as having been 
throughout one of conditional neutrality — neutrality, 
that is, so long as British interests were not assailed 
or menaced. ^ Cosmopolitan critics, men who are the 
friends of every country save their own, have denounced 
this policy as a selfish policy. My Lord Mayor, it is as 
selfish as patriotism. ’ The war had shown, he maintained, 
that the Turkish Government was no fiction, nor were 

^ Maomalion^ President of the French Republic, 
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the Turkish people effete; the iiidepeiic3ea<3e of Turkey 
was no longer a subject of ridicxile. -As to th& prospects 
of peace, he recommended patience and hope. 

Meanwhile his letters to the shiow^ the progress 

he was making in bringing his alDinetfeowievwtLe situation 
with his eyes. 

To Queen, Victoru, 

10, DtiwNiNG St., Nov. 1, ’77. — . . . T"lie ciroumstances 
have become more complicated, and difiScuIt, he thinks, 
he sees his way. What the Cabinet will havo to decide on 
their meeting is, whether they shall make an immediate — 
buL secret — conciliatory coinmnnioation to Eixssi^, requiring 
a written undertaking from Russia that she not, under 
any circumstances, even occupy Const^inbiiiojle. Lord 
Beaconsfield has had an interview with loxd IDerby on this 
matter, and it was not discouraging, tior d Beaconsfield is 
to see Lord Salisbury upon it to-morrow. Hiord B*eaconsfield 
thinks he shall succeed in carrying this important point. 
He has impressed Lord Derby with the facst, tlat it is only 
carrying into effect the policy for wliclitle coomtry gives 
him credit. 

What we should do in case of Russia’s refa_sal is clear to 
Lord Beaconsfield, and he will take an early opportunity of 
laying it before your Majesty, but he does rot think it wise 
that the primary step, which he wishes tte Cahiaet to adopt, 
should he involved with any consideration of merely hypo- 
thetical circumstances. What he is now abbonit to say has 
no reference to his policy ; or to the measines, h, if neces- 
sary, he contemplates: hut he would remark; to yoiir Majesty 
that, so far as a march on Constamtiaople is concerned, there 
is now no fear of a coup de main,. Constantinople itself is 
now strongly fortified; both Peninsulas, Qallipoli and Durkos, 
being in a state of defence which, with sufficient troops, 
would render them impregnable, and, -with insu jficlent troops, 
would ofler a long resistance. Adrianopl^, too, which was an 
open town, is now as strong as Ple^vna. ... 

He hopes your Majesty will not misconceive this letter,^ or 
think for a moment that he is reserved im oomimunicatiag 
with your Majesty; he wishes never to hawe a thought on 
affairs, which your Majesty should not shiar&, but he has 
been suffering a great deal of late and is phjrsicablly incapable, 
to-day, of putting his views before your Majesty . . . 

Secret Nov. 3. — ^Lord Beaconsfield with liis humble duty 
to your Majesty. Government in Cabinet are about to re- 
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assemble, in order to consider their general policy, and the 
measures to be submitted to Parliament. Lord Beaconsfield 
thinks your Majesty should be made accurately acquainted 
with the views and feelings of the various members of the 
Cabinet, with respect to the Eastern Question, in which your 
Majesty, naturally, takes so deep an interest. 

In a Cabinet of twelve members, there are seven parties, 
or policies, as to the course which should be pursued. 

[Isb, the War Party pure and simple: which is of opinion 
that the time has arrived when material assistance should 
be ajBforded to the Porte. This party is headed by Mr. 
Secretary Hardy, supported by Lord John Manners, Sir M. 
Beach, and, before his untimely end, by the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty [Ward Hunt]. 

2nd, the party which is prepared to go to war, if Russia 
will not engage not to occupy Constantinople. The party 
consists of the Lord Chancellor, Mb*. Secretary Cross, the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty [W. H. Smith], and the 
Duke of Richmond. 

3rd, the party that is prepared to go to war, if, after the 
signature of peace, the Russians would not evacuate Con- 
stantinople. This party consists of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

4th, the party of ‘ peace at any price ’ represented by the 
Earl of Derby. 

5th,- the party, which disapproves of any policy avowedly 
resting on what are called ‘British interests,’ which is con- 
sidered ‘ a selfish policy ’ (almost as selfish as patriotism), 
and is in favor of an address to the four other neutral Powers, 
inviting them to join us ‘in making some kind of appeal to 
the belligerents.’ These are the views, very briefly, of the 
Chancellor of Exchequer. They are utterly futile, and assum- 
ing as they do that Prince Bismarck, who is master^ of the 
situation, would join with the other neutral Powers in such 
a step, they approach silliness.^ 

The 6th policy is represented by Lord Carnarvon, who did 
not conceal, at the last meeting of the Cabinet, his inclina- 
tion, that Constantinople should be permanently acquired by 
Russia. These are the views of Lyddon, Freeman, and other 
priests and professors, who are now stirring in favor of the 
‘ freedom of the Dardanelles.’ 

The 7th policy is that of your Majesty, and which will be 

^ In talking to Northcote Beaconsfield gave a similar account of the 
parties in the Cabinet, save that, in compliment to his interlocutor, he 
associated him with himself as desiring to see something done. But North- 
cote himself wrote about his views to Beaconsfield from Balmoral on 
Nov. 16: * As you know, mine are not wholly in unison with those of any- 
body else in tne Cabinet.’ 
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introduced, and enforced to his utmost by the Piime Minister : 

— ^viz., that, in the first place, the Cabinet shall decide upon 
something, and if so, that the something shall consist of a 
notification to Russia, that the present state of British 
neutrality camiot be depended on for another campaign 
unless your Majesty’s Government receives a written engage- 
ment from Russia, that under no circumstances will she 
occupy Constantinople or the Dardanelles. The engagement 
on the part of Russia, of course, to be secret. 

Lord Beaconsfield has been active since his arrival in town, 
and seeing and conferring with some of his most important 
colleagues, and he believes he shall carry his proposal, unani- 
mously, with the exception of Lord Carnarvon, who wfil 
probably resign. What course should be pursued if^ Russia 
refuses, has been enquired by several, but, as the notification 
would at once break up the Cabinet, Lord Beaconsfield has 
declined to enter into the consideration of hypothetical 
circumstances. When the reply of Russia is received, the 
Cabinet wfil then have the opportunity of considering again 
the situation. Lord Beaconsfield is far from believing that 
Russia will decline our proposal, but, in that case, there is, 
according to his view, only one step to take. For your 
Majesty, in your Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, to notice 
in a becoming manner the situation, and a considerable 
increase of the army to be immediately proposed. The Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Secretary Hardy both agreed in this, when 
it was intimated to them at Bridge. 

{Cypher,) Foreign Office, Nov. 5, ’77.— I proposed the 
policy agreed upon, which Lord Carnarvon immediately 
opposed, but as, to his evident surprise, it was supported 
both by Lord Salisbury and then Lord Derby, he was 
routed. . . . 

Throughout the later autumn months the Russians 
continued their successes in Asia, and it became more 
and more evident each day that, if Plevna fell, Turkey 
would lie at the mercy of her foe, and the road would be 
open to those regions where British interests were centred. 
The agitation of the Queen increased, and Beaconsfield 
found it difldcult to satisfy her; while, on the other hand, 
Derby, now that the moment for action appeared to be 
approaching, became more obstinately set than ever 
on a purely passive policy. ‘I gather from my lady 
D[erby] ’ wrote Corry to his chief on October 31, Hhat 
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our friend is as resolute as ever to keep Ms hands 
in his pockets.’ On a deputation which waited on him 
at the Foreign Office on November 28 to advise ' a bold 
course at a critical moment/ Derby poured a plentiful 
douche of cold water, making light of possible danger to 
British interests, and reminding his hearers that the 
French Minister who in 1870 went to war with a light 
heart ‘ did not come out of it with a light heart — neither 
he, nor his master, nor his country.’ It could no longer 
be doubted that he and his chief were drifting apart. 
Meanwhile Beaconsfield, wMle he anxiously watched 
events, took advantage of the respite which Eadd procured 
him from Ms malady to appear somewhat more frequently 
in society. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Nov. 19, 1877.—. . . The fall of 
Kars is a great blow, the more so as I saw Musurus yesterday, 
or rather received him, for he came with a telegram from the 
Sultan to thank me for my Guildhall speech, and Musurus 
told me to be quite easy about Asia, that they cd. not take 
Erzeroum, and that Kars was provisioned for months ! 

Nov. 21. — . . . I was much amused at Gorhambury — a 
very fine collection of portraits of the Baconian age. Except 
my host, there was no one of my generation: more than that, 
there was no one of Monty’s, who still figures as a young 
man. There were six heirs-apparent, whose collected ages 
could hardly secure them, on an average, of having completed 
their majority: Mountcharles, Wiltshire, Newark, Grimston, 
Buncombe, and Scudamore-Stanhope. When they were pre- 
sented to me, I had to tell them that I had sate in Parlia- 
ment not only with their fathers, but the race before them. 
They were all men (or boys), who may, and must, exercise 
considerable influence in this country, and it was amusing to 
watch them. They went out shooting, and shot each other, 
and a beater or two — ^but it was kept a secret from the ladies. 

I arrived at Pancras station tMs morning at -J past ten, 
and, my brougham waiting, got to the Oratory, late, but in 
time.^ There was as great a crowd from Hyde Park Corner to 
Brompton as on Lord Mayor’s Day. When I arrived, it was 
supposed to be the bride, and the whole church, very long 
and very full, rose, and were sadly disappointed when it was 

1 Eor the marriage of the 16th Duke of Norfolk to Lady Flora Hastings. 
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oiJy I, in a fur coat and your rustic stick, wh. I had taken 
with me to Gorhamy. The ceremony was long, and all the 
severest Gregorian music. I confess I like a little more florid 
music, whicH Bute gave us. 

I was one of the witnesses summoned to the vestry: and 
afterwards there was a breakfast at the bride’s father’s, and I 
had to propose her health. This latter business, as well as 
my speech, was not too long, as, tho’ the repast was most 
elaborate, it was necessary for the bride and bridegroom to 
arrive at Arundel in full daylight, as there was an immense 
reception prepared there for them. 

I got to business at past two, saw Lord Derby with whom 
I had an appointment, and am now waiting to see Sohou., 
who has an appointment also — ^tho’ later. . . . 

Dec, 6.—. . . The victory of Suleiman Pasha is a great 
affair, and if he can follow it up and take Tirnova, the experts 
think that Osman in Plevna is saved. But that seems too 
good to be true. , . . 

Dec, 7 — Just returned from [Windsor]. The audience 
lasted from 12.30 to luncheon time, when I joined that lively 

and interesting being the Duchess of and three younger 

female courtiers, who vied with her in loveliness, and fascinat- 
ing manners. Nothing cd. be more formal than the hushed 
tones of their conversation, and it was impossible to assert 
one’s share in it. I was fairly famished, and was ashamed 
of my silence. At last, I said I had a special train, and, if 
they liked, I wd. take them all up to town with me. They 
seemed shocked and terrified, and when, in reply to what wd. 
then happen, I promised to give them a dinner at a caf6, 
and take them all to the play, I thought the ceiling wd. have 
fallen down. The Duchess took it all quite au sirieux, . . , 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing St., Nov, 16, ’77. — ^Lord Beaconsfield ... is 
distressed by the telegram received from your Majesty yester- 
day, and by the letter of this morning. He entirely sympathises 
with all your Majesty feels, but he cannot but believe that, on 
continued reflection, your Majesty may be of opinion, tlxat, 
however vexatious and disheartening the occurrence of certain 
possible contingencies in Bulgaria may be to youi* Majesty, 
neither the honor of your Majesty, nor of your Crown, Govern^ 
ment, or people, could be involved in them. 

Unquestionably the fall of Plevna, which has not yet fallen, 
would be a calamity to this country, but it would not be a 
disgrace. If the relations of Russia with England were the 
same as in the Crimean War, it would be our duty to exert 
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our utmost to prevent the fall of Plevna, but they are not so 
Then the passage of the Pruth was a casus helli, and we were 
justified in resisting the invasion of the Principalities and 
Bulgaria. Now, we have adopted and announced a different 
policy: one of neutrality, conditional on no British interest 
being menaced or attacked. We have defined those British 
interests. The occupation by Russia of Constantinople, or 
the Dardanelles, would assail one of those interests, and the 
honor of your Majesty’s Crown, of your Government and 
your people would then be forfeited, if your Majesty, by all 
the means in your Majesty’s power, did not endeavor to 
guard your Majesty’s Empire from such a result. 

Lord Beaconsfield has wished to place the position of affairs 
before your Majesty in as clear and terse a manner, as in his 
power, but he does not wish to conceal his great regret at 
even appearing to differ in opinioxi from your Majesty, not 
merely horn his relations, as one of your Majesty’s servants, 
but from his unfeigned confidence in your Majesty’s judgment. 

Lord John Manners to Queen Victoria, 

Dec. 4, 1877. — ^Lord John Manners with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. At the Cabinet, after a short statement by 
the Prime Minister, Lord Derby explained why the prepara- 
tion of the note to Russia, which had been determined upon 
by a previous Cabinet, had been postponed, and then read 
the draft as he had originally drawn it, consisting of two 
parts — ^the 1st, asking Russia in courteous terms for a definite 
answer to our conditions of neutrality as to Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles; the 2nd containing an assurance that 
if her reply on those two points was satisfactory we should 
take no steps to oppose her further advance in Europe, or 
Asia. Lord Derby went on to say that, while the second 
part was drawn according to his notes taken at the time, he 
understood that the recollection of some of his colleagues 
was of a different character. He ended by suggesting that 
the note, instead of the form of a question, should assume 
that of a warning to Russia that i£ her armies appeared to 
menace Constantinople or the Dardanelles, Great Britain 
would reserve her liberty of action; omitting the second part 
altogether. 

Lord Cairns stated his recollection to be at variance with 
that of Lord Derby as to the 2nd part of the proposed note, 
and proceeded to suggest that a tentative effort at mediation 
should now be made on the basis of the Russian note of 
June 8th; and that the Porte should be informally sounded 
as to its disposition in that respect. Most of the Cabinet, 
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Lord Derby at first dissenting, were of that opinion, and all 
agreed that a note of warning would be preferable to one of 
enquiry. Ultimately on Lord Beaconsfield’s suggestion the 
two ideas were combined and Lord Derby was requested to 
draw up a note, for consideration at the next Cabinet, which 
should couple the warning to Russia with an intimation that 
your Majesty’s Government would gladly tender its good 
offices for a pacification. . . . 

To Lord Derby. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 6, ’77. — have to be at Windsor on 
Eriday, at noon, and I don’t anticipate a very agreeable 
audience. 

I consented to change, yesterday, the form of the note to 
Russia, which the Cabinet had previously agreed to, in com- 
pliance with your wishes, which I always wish to meet if 
possible, but I prefer the original proposal. 

I trust by Friday your colleagues may be in possession of 
the dr’t note, so that they may well consider it, before 
Saturday morning. 

Its tone cannot be too firm and clear. Whatever may be 
told to you, I believe that Russia, generally, is more ready 
for peace than her journals pretend, but the war party is 
encouraged by our presumed supineness. 

I was sorry to hear you say yesterday, that you were not 
prepared to make the occupation of Constantinople, or rather 
the menaced occupation of that city, a casus hdli. I hope I 
misunderstood you. I hold, myself, both this event, if 
impending, as well as the simultaneous opening of the Straits 
to Russia and their closing to other Powers, should decidedly 
be casus belli for this country, with or without allies. And 
with regard to this last consideration, we should remember 
that Turkey herself is now a powerful ally. In the Crimean 
War, she literally had no army. After a fierce campaign, she 
has still 400,000 men in the field, armed with admirable 
weapons; her arsenals are well supplied, and it is not im- 
possible, by any means, that the loan, which she has opened 
at Bombay and Calcutta, may be subscribed to the amount 
of some millions. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Derby’s First Resignation. 

1877-1878. 

Plevna fell on December 9. Beaconsfield recognised 
immediately that the moment had come for public action, 
which should show unmistakably to the world that Eng- 
land was in earnest in her resolve to protect her interests. 
He telegraphed to the Queen from Hughenden, on the 
11th, that he had summoned a Cabinet for Friday the 
14th, and that he would propose ‘ that Parliament should 
meet as soon as practicable, and that the Speech from the 
Throne should announce a large increase in your Majesty’s 
armaments, and also the undertaking, on the part of your 
Majesty, at the invitation of the Sultan, to mediate 
between the belligerents.’ The Queen, who had long 
pressed for definite action, warmly seconded her Minister; 
and on the eve of the meeting urged him once more to 
be firm, ‘ and not give way to anyone, even if Lord Derby 
should wish to resign.’ 

To mark the definiteness of his resolve and his intention 
to advance regardless of the possible defection of indi- 
vidual colleagues, Beaconsfield made no attempt, as on 
other occasions, to secure support for his proposals before- 
hand, nor did he solicit, as he had during the past months 
solicited, and solicited in vain, the Foreign Secretary to 
assume the responsibility of putting forward the policy 
as his own. The proposals were, indeed, not exactly a 
novelty to his colleagues, as he had often indicated 
measures of the kind as those which must be taken when 
the critical moment came. But before he rose in Cabinet 
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to move their adoption now, he had taken no one into 
his confidence save his Sovereign. To her he reported 
what passed. 


To Queen Victoria, 

Memorandum of the Meeting of the Cabinet holden on 
Dec. 14, 1877. 

Hitghenden; Dec. 14, '77. — ^Lord Beaeonsfield, calling the 
attention of his colleagues to the critical state of affairs in the 
East, and to the absolute necessity of adopting means to ^secure 
the conditions on which the policy of neutrality, hitherto 
pursued, was founded, concluded by proposing that your 
Majesty should be advised to summon Parliament immediately ; 
that a considerable increase of your Majesty’s forces shoidd 
be proposed; and that your Majesty should simultaneously 
commence negotiations, as mediator, between the belligerents. 
No previous intimation to any one had been given of these 
proposals, and when they had been made there was a dead 
silence, broken, at last, by Lord John Manners, who sup- 
ported them with much energy and ability. 

Then Lord Carnarvon, after many cavils, enquired for whom 
was England to hold Constantinople in the event of our succeed- 
ing in defeating the attempt of the Russians to occupy it ? 

The Lord Chancellor spoke at some length ; said Lord Car- 
narvon had involved a simple question with fallacies. What 
we had to decide, was whether, now that the contemplated 
circumstances were at hand, we were prepared to support 
the policy which we had announced as the only course efficient 
to prevent these circumstances. In his opinion, the measures 
recommended by the Prime Minister were not only adequate, 
but the only ones left open to us. 

j Mr. Secretary Hardy spoke in the same vein, and entered 
into some military details. 

The Marquis of Salisbury saw no abstract objection to the 
proposals of the Prime Minister, but, practically, they would 
lead to an alliance with Turkey, to which he could not assent. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked Lord Sahsbury what 
then was the alternative ? Some course must now be taken. 
What other course was there ? No one could ever answer this 
question. The C. of Ex'r said he was not only for a vote of 
men and money, but for a large vote, as the best means to 
secure peace. 

Mr. Secretary Cross said one thing was quite clear, that it 
was necessary the Government should make up their minds 
about what they would do before they met Parliament. He 
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thought they had decided to prevent the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the Russians, but it would seem, from what 
had fallen from Lord Carnarvon, and, in some degree, from 
Lord Salisbury, that was not the case. 

Sir Michael Beach spoke shortly, but very strongly, in the 
same vein. The Duke of Richmond had done so previously. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty [W. H. Smith] was in favour 
of calling Parliament together, and of large increase of force, 
but wished the mediation to commence immediately, as, if the 
attempt failed, the position of the Government, in asking for 
increased supplies, would be stronger. 

Then Lord Derby spoke at length. He had been taken by 
surprise, and had not had time to give due consideration to 
the proposals, but, as at present advised, he entirely dis- 
approved of them. We had sent a note to Russia, and should 
await her answer. There was no casus belli in that note, 
and he wished distinctly to say, that he was not prepared to 
look upon the occupation of Constantinople by the Russians 
as a casus belli. Lord Derby spoke at some length, and with 
unusual fire. The general tenor of his observations was that 
any active interference in Eastern affairs by England was to 
be deprecated. 

There was a good deal of sharp remark from several members 
of the Cabinet, as he spoke and after he had concluded. 

The Prime Minister said, that he did not wish to hurry the 
Cabinet into a resolution, which was the most important they 
had yet been called upon to adopt, but affairs were pressing. 
He should like Parliament to be summoned as soon as prac- 
ticable in the next month. With regard to the Russian Note, 
his present proposals were perfectly consistent with that and 
all our previous steps. He desired peace, anxiously, but he 
■wished the country to be placed in a position, which would 
give her authority in arranging and settling the terms of that 
peace. The Cabinet adjourned till Monday, when every effort 
■will be made to bring the question to a conclusion. 

Before the Cabinet resumed the discussion on the 
following Monday, they and the country and the world 
had a proof of the exceptional confidence which the Queen 
reposed in her Prime Minister, of the exceptional friend- 
ship with which Her Majesty honoured him. The royal 
visit to Hughenden which had been first suggested in the 
spring was paid on Saturday, December 15; and was 
intended no doubt to emphasise the support which the 
Sovereign extended to the Eastern policy of the Minister. 




QUEEN VICTORIA. 

From the portrait at Htighenden by Von Angeli. 
Presented by Her Majeaty to the Earl of Beaeonaield. 
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In one respect the date chosen was unfortunate. It 
was the anniversary of Lady Beaconsfield’s death. 

From Queen Victoria, 

WiNDSOE Castle, Dec, 15. — The Queen is anxious to ex- 
press her concern at having inadvertently fixed this day 
of such sad recollections to Lord Beaeonsfield for her visit to 
Hughenden; and she wishes he should know that she only 
found out what she had done, when it was too late to alter 
it. But it has annoyed her very much. 

' The contiguity of a largish town,’ as Beaeonsfield told 
Lady Bradford, converted the visit into ^ a regular func- 
tion.’ The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, came 
by special train to High Wycombe, where she was met, 
not only by Beaeonsfield and Corry, but by the Mayor, 
who presented an address; and it was through cheering 
crowds and beflagged streets that she drove to Hughenden. 
At the house all was simple. No one was present but 
the Queen, the Princess, and two or three members of 
Her Majesty’s Household in attendance; Beaeonsfield 
had only his secretary to assist him. The Queen stayed 
a couple of hours, and she and the Princess took lunch 
with their host, each planting before their departure a 
tree on the south lawn. To no other Prime Minister 
during her long reign, except to Melbourne in 1841, did 
Her Majesty pay the honour of accepting his hospitality 
during his term of office. 

To Queen Victoria, 

HuGHENDEiir Manoe, Dec. 16, 1877. — Lord Beaeonsfield . . . 
hopes he may be permitted to take this occasion of offering 
to your Majesty his grateful, and heartfelt, thanks for the 
honor, which your Majesty conferred on him, yesterday, by 
deigning to visit his home : where your Majesty left a dream of 
dignified condescension and ever-graceful charm. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Dec, 17. — I am here with another 
Cabinet, and another to-morrow at twelve ! I can’t conceal, 
and don’t wish to conceal, from you, that affairs are most 
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critical, and I have so much to do and think of, I really cannot 
write. 

The visit of Saturday a great success : fine day, and with 
some gleams of sunslune. The Faery seemed to admire, 
and be interested in, everything, and has written to me a very 
pretty letter to that effect. 

I have got to go to Windsor to-morrow ‘ to dine and sleep,’ 
rather a tax in these busy times, and with my feeble health. 

The Baery took away my statuette by Trentanova as a 
memorial of Hughenden. I had for the Princess the most 
beautiful 'bonhonnilre you ever saw or fancied — ^just fresh 
from Paris. I cd. tell you many things to amuse you, but they 
must keep for more tranquil times. 

Monday’s Cabinet produced no agreement ; and Beacons- 
field, in pursuance of his fixed resolve to carry his policy 
through, announced that, in default of agreement, he 
should resign. This gave his colleagues pause, and they 
requested and obtained a day’s reprieve. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 17, ’77. — . . . A stormy meeting 
of two hours and J . Nothing settled, the Cabinet having 
adjourned till to-morrow at twelve o’clock, after Lord Beacons- 
field had announced that he should place his resignation 
in your Majesty’s hands. It was then requested that they 
should adjourn until to-morrow. He thinks the three peers 
will retire, tho’ the Lord Chancellor has hopes of Lord Salis- 
bury. The Lord Chancellor is engaged to go down to Hat- 
field to-night, and will, therefore, have an opportunity of 
conferring with Lord Salisbury alone. 

The conspirators had got hold of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Smith, in Lord Beaconsfield’s absence, 
and had influenced them both, but Lord Beaconsfield feels 
little doubt, that he shall put all right in those quarters. 

What broke up the Cabinet was not so much the 3 proposi- 
tions of Lord Beaconsfield, viz., (1) To call Parliament together 
immediately, (2) To vote considerable increase of forces, 
and (3) To negotiate alone between the belligerents, but rather 
the starthng truth, that became revealed in the discussion, 
that not one of the three peers ever really intended either to 
resist Russia, or to assist Turkey. . . . 

The Queen, failing entirely to grasp her Minister’s 
resolve, was startled at the suggestion that he might 
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resign. She could understand the resignation of his 
three dissentient colleagues ; but his own ! ' Under any 

circumstances/ she wrote, ^ the Queen would never accept 
Lord Beaconsfield’s resignation which he says he said he 
would tender to her, but which she hopes is not in earnest. 
That the Queen will not accept.’ Beaconsfield explained. 


To Quern Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 17, ’77. — . . . He is sorry to have 
caused your Majesty any unnecessary anxiety, when your 
Majesty has unhappily so much. 

He thought he expressed an usual, and constitutional, 
practice when he foimd half his Cabinet at that moment 
arrayed against him, in saying that if not supported he should 
feel it his duty to resign to your Majesty the trust, which 
your Majesty had, so graciously, bestowed on him. But that 
would not prevent your Majesty, if your Majesty graciously 
thought fit to entrust to him the formation of a new ministry, 
and certainly, in that case, he would do his utmost to form 
one. . . . 

Night brought reflection and appeasement. Derby 
showed next morning a great reluctance to push differences 
to extremes ; Cairns returned from Hatfield with a favour- 
able report of Salisbury’s disposition. Indeed, from this 
moment Salisbury, who felt that a testing time was ap- 
proaching for British statesmen, began to range himself 
more and more by Beaconsfield’s side . The Minister could 
report after the Cabinet to his Sovereign that his policy 
had prevailed without provoking any resignation. The 
only change made was one of date. Beaconsfield had 
suggested January 7 for the meeting of Parliament; it 
was fixed for January 17. 


From Lord Derby. 

PoEEiGN Office, Dec. 17 [? 18J. — I will call on you a little 
after eleven, and happy indeed 1 shall be if we can see our 
way out of this mess. "We all want to keep together: and 
no one in the Cabinet will feel as I shall if circumstances 
separate me from my old friend and teacher in public life. 
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To Queen Victoria, 

Memorandum of the Meeting- of the Cabinet, Tuesday, Dec. 18. 

On the preceding day, the Cabinet was about to close by 
the virtual resignation of three ministers, and the announce- 
ment of the Prime Minister that he should lay before the Queen 
his inability to carry on Her Majesty’s affairs with his present 
colleagues and to ask Her Majesty’s commands in consequence, 
when the Lord Chancellor requested that the Cabinet should 
adjourn until the next day at noon. 

Lord Beaconsfield conferred with the Lord Chancellor after 
the Cabinet. 

On Tuesday morning Lord Derby called on the P. Minister 
at 11 o’clock, an hour before the Cabinet met, and, to the great 
surprise of Lord Beaconsfield, expressed his deep regret at 
the dissolution of your Majesty’s Government, and asked, 
whether there was no modus vivendi possible. Lord Beacons- 
field said no compromise was possible. Lord Derby then 
sketched his view how the modus vivendi might be secured. 

That he would agree to earlier meeting of Parliament, say 
24 January; and some increase of force; but, under no cir- 
cumstances, any attempt at mediation, which must fail. 

Lord Beaconsfield held out no hope of accepting this plan, 
but Lord Derby, with, many expressions of regard, said he 
should offer it to the consideration of his colleagues before an 
absolute rupture was decided on. 

In the meantime, the Lord Chancellor arrived from Hat- 
field, and reported Lord Salisbury as very amenable and said 
that he had drawn up three resolutions, which embodied Lord 
Beaconsfield’ s proposals, and that he had no doubt Lord 
Salisbury would accept them. 

The Cabinet met : the Lord Chancellor brought forward his 
resolutions : Lord Derby introduced Ms modus vivendi: Lord 
Salisbury answered Lord Derby and said that, if anytMng was 
done, he preferred the proposals of the Prime Minister, as 
more effective. 

There was a general assent to these views. 

Lord Derby said he would not contend with the unanimous 
opinion of the Cabinet, when the contest was only a question 
of degree. Then Lord Carnarvon, who had Mtherto been 
silent, screamed out that, altho’ he accepted these resolutions, 
he begged it to be understood that their acceptance, on Ms 
part, involved no assent to any expedition to any part of the 
Turkish Empire or any alliance with the Porte. 

The Pyime Minister replied, that no such question was now 
before the Cabinet; what they wanted now was to secure 
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sufficient forces for the Queen; what was to be done with those 
increased forces depended on the circumstances which we 
should have to meet; at present he held the Cabinet unani- 
mous in adopting his measures and he should report the three 
resolutions accordingly to the Queen. 

He omitted to mention, that the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Salisbury were very strong on the expediency of accompanying 
announcement of the meeting of Parliament with a direct 
communication to Russia as to mediation between the belli- 
gerents. And the Lord Chancellor sketched the form of such 
a despatch. Lord Derby strongly opposed but ultimately 
accepted this. 

10, Downuto St. Dec. 19, '77. — . . . The Cabinet to-day 
was subdued, and chiefly considered domestic affairs, but also 
considered the Russian despatch, of which he believes your 
Majesty will have a copy, for your Majesty's approbation, 
this evening. 

All this is another proof of what may be done when the 
Sovereign and the Minister act together. 

Witness the Public Worship Act. Witness your Majesty's 
Imperial Crown. . , . 

To Lady Bradford. 

Most Private. 10, Downing Street, Dec. 19. — The great 
struggle is over, and I have triumphed. 

On Monday night there was virtually no Government, 
but on Tuesday the recusants fell upon their knees, and sur- 
rendered at discretion. 

Parliament is to meet 17th next month. There is to be a 
large increase of force, and England is to mediate dicectly 
betn. the belligerents. 

I was at Windsor yesterday, and sate at dinner next to the 
Paery, who is delighted with all that has happened. 

I have been tallnng and writing now for several days without 
interruption; therefore you must excuse this brief and hurried 
line. 

The following letters give us a picture of a statesman’s 
Christmas, as it might have been, and as it was. 

To Lady Newport?- 

Htjghenden Manor, Dec. 13, '77. — There is no one I should 
like so much to pass my Xmas with as you and yours — ^but 
alas 1 that cannot be. 

The state of affairs is so urgent and critical, that I doubt 
^ Now the Countess Dowager of Bradford, 
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very much, whether I shall be able to remain even here. Prob- 
ably my sarcastically ^merrie* Xmas will be passed in 
London. 

It is a great disappointment to me, for I should like very 
much to have seen and M,2 who must by this time have 
forgotten me. Laddo® has an advantage over them in that 
respect, for we met recently at a country house. But I 
want to make the acquaintance of those he describes as his 
‘ little sisters.’ It is time. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Dowithtg Street, Dec, 23. — Here we are with all the 
business in the world to be transacted, and everybody away. 
Even Derby must go down to his home at 5.30. I believe 
Knowsley is held by the tenure of its lord eating roast turkey 
on Xmas Day on the spot. Fortunately Monty is here, whom 
I am obliged to send about to Ambassadors and make write 
to Ministers of State. 

I was at Windsor yesterday, and the Faery will remain 
there for a w^eek : at least, till Friday. I have got to go down 
there again, and, I fear, more than once. All is well as long 
as I can keep to my room, or a morning walk, but toilette, 
and evening mannerisms, destroy me. 

The J[ohn] M[annerjs asked me to dine with them on Xmas 
Day. It is impossible; but having the largest pineapple 
sent to me yesterday, I forwarded it, with my refusal, to 
Janetta^^ — a golden apple of the Hesperides. I hope it will 
stop their mouths from abusing me for not going. 

I suppose you know Bretby is in town, and I will call there 
this afternoon, tho’ I am really quite incapable of conversation, 
and wish most ardently the world would leave me alone to 
my business wh. is hard eno’. I want nothing else except 
letters from you. 

Xmas Day , — I wear my new muffetees to-day, wh. I believe 
is etiquette, tho’ I discard, for a moment, another parr, which 
served me pleasantly, tho’ they have not been with me very 
long. I change my colors according to the season, like a ritua- 
list priest. . . . 

The 3rd vol. of the Prince’s Life is one of the most interest- 
ing and one of the most important works that has appeared 
for a long time. Its predecessors did not, and could not, 
prepare us for anything so striking and so excellent. All 
the incidents and characters are great, and wonderfully appo- 

^ Now Lady Beatrice Pretyman. ^ Now Duchess of Buccleuch. 

3 Now Earl of Bradford. 

^ Lady John Manners, afterwards Duchess of Rutland. 
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site to the present hour. I am delighted that you delight in 
it. . . . The main subject of course at this moment is invested 
with peculiar interest, but the book has charms irrespective 
of the main subject. . . . 

To-morrow I go to Windsor, and remain till the next day, 
when I come up to a Cabinet. . . . 

Dec. 28. — Yesterday was a hard day. Had to get up at 
7 o'ck. at Windsor — dark and cold: was at D.S. by ten — 
many interviews, and then a long Cabinet, and then writing 
to the Faery — so it was quite impossible to write to some one 
else. . . . 

As you want to know something about Peace and War, 
you 'mil be glad to hear that the Sultan has solicited our kind 
offices for peace with Russia, and that H.M.*s Government 
have accepted the trust. 

God knows what will happen, but it is a good answer to 
that vain maniac Shaftesbury, and your simple friend West- 
minster, who, at the instigation of Gladstone, are getting up 
an agitation against the Government because it is going 
to war. 

If Russia refuses, it will put her still more in the wrong, 
and if the weather on the Danube be as damnable as it is at 
St. James's, perhaps Russia will be prudent and reasonable. . . . 

In the circle (in the corridor) the three Princesses,^ who 
were grouped together, sent for me, on the plea that I was 
standing in a draught, etc. They wanted a little amusement. 
When I came up to them I said, ^ Three goddesses — to wh. 
am I to give the golden apple ?' . . . 

Dec. 29. — . . . The announcement of the application of 
the Porte makes a great sensation. 

The meeting of Parlt. was the 1st Act in the Drama. This 
is the second. What will be the 3rd ? 

Beaconsfield saw with satisfaction, as December wore 
on, that Salisbury was beginning to realise that, in the 
Eastern Question, he had more in common with his chief 
than with Derby or with Carnarvon. One factor in 
brmging the two men together was the sympathetic 
indignation they felt over the leakage of Cabinet 
secrets which marked the year 1877. Cabinet decisions 
— or indecisions — were, it was discovered from Colonel 
Wellesley’s reports and from other sources, immediately 
and regularly reported by SchouvalofE, the Russian Am- 


1 Princesses Helena, Louise, and Beatrice. 
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bassador, to his government. At the end of December 
Beaconsfield sent Salisbury a letter from Wellesley 
showing the mischief that was being done; and at the 
same time distinguished him from amongst his colleagues 
by taking him into his confidence over the secret message 
to the Tsar. 


To Lord Salisbury. 

Very Private. [? Dec. 25, 1877.] — enclose you a letter 
which I have not shown to any of my colleagues and probably 
never shall, but which requires and deserves your deep 
attention. 

When Col. W. last left England and had his final interview 
with me, I advised him to impress upon the Emperor that 
England was unwilling to depart from its neutrality, that it 
wished to assist in bringing about a settlement honorable 
and fairly advantageous to Russia, but that I could not con- 
ceal from myself that if the Emperor was obliged to enter 
into a second campaign it would be difficult for England to 
rest in her present inertness. The Emperor accepted this 
statement with confidence, and in the conciliatory spirit in 
which it was conceived, : and he acted on it. 

I have myself been convinced, both from thought and 
information, that a firm front shown by England would 
terminate the war without material injury to our interests. 
I think I could persuade you of this, but I will not dwell 
upon the matter here. What I wish to show you is that if 
the present system of the Cabinet is persisted in, and every 
resolution of every council is regularly reported by Count 
S[chouvalofi], it seems inevitable that our very endeavors to 
secure peace will land us in the reverse. 

I have endeavoured to arrest this evil by some remarks 
I made in Cabinet. . . . But more decisive means are 
requisite. 

We must put an end to all this gossip about war parties 
and peace parties in the Cabinet, and we must come to 
decisions which may be, and will be, betrayed, but which 
may convince Russia that we are agreed and determined. 
You and I must go together into the depth of the affair and 
settle what we are prepared to do. I dare say we shall not 
differ when we talk the matter over together as becomes 
public men with so great a responsibility: but unless we 
make an effort to clear ourselves from the Canidian spells 
which are environing us, we shall make shipwreck of alike 
our own reputations and the interests of our country. 
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Salisbury, in his reply, stiU manifested his great re- 
pugnance to any step which might involve us in war 
with Russia; and the reasons he gave were certainly 
such as to demand grave consideration. 

From Lord Salisbury. 

India OrriOE, Dec. 26, '77. — I return the enclosed most 
interesting and ^squieting letter, with many thanks. 

I sympathise fully in the solicitude this information causes 
you. Throughout the last anxious year, the apparent ease with 
which a knowledge of our councils has leaked out has placed 
us at a constant disadvantage. I hardly see in what way 
you, or the Oabinet as a body, can do anything to check the 
evil. It is a question of honour for each member of the 
Oabinet individually; but the public mischief of any such 
breach of our implied engagement as that to which you refer 
is enormous. 

I do not think Wellesley's advice ' to fight Russia now ' 
is sound. She is exhausted in the sense that she cannot go 
on fighting without great sacrifices. But she is not so ex- 
hausted as to be unable to make head against any great 
national danger — such as a war with England. Nor would the 
Turks be of any great value as allies. Enrolled as troops 
under our officers they would fight admirably: but such an 
arrangement on an extensive scale will never be permitted, 
so long as the Turkish Government retains a shadow of inde- 
pendence. Under their own officers, they would be of little 
use. I see therefore no reason for agreeing with Wellesley 
that this is a good moment for seeldng to bring on the inevit- 
able collision with Russia, if it be inevitable. 

And there are particular circumstances in our own case that 
make it unsuitable. O’^ving to financial difficulties our Indian 
Army is in a less efficient state than will probably be the case 
some years hence : and the position of Cabul is a difficulty. 
Our English Army has not had time to accumulate reserves 
under Cardwell's system. Our manufacturing industries 
are depressed: and profoundly averse to war. And, owing 
to the peculiar condition of the Continent, Austria, our natural 
ally in such a question, has been seduced from us, at least for 
the moment. 

The national feeling here, though strongly partial to the 
Turk, shrinks from war ; and I think with a true instinct. Of 
course, it is possible that events may take such a turn as to 
force us into war ultimately: but it will be unpopular, and 
unprofitable. . . . 
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To Queen Victoria. 

10, Dowiving St., Jan. 2, '78. — . . . Cabinet resolved to 
reply to the Russian message. Substance of that reply; 
that Turkey had never asked for an armistice ; nevertheless, 
if Russia deemed an armistice indispensable to the commence- 
ment of negotiations for peace, England would convey the 
wish of Russia to Turkey: at the same time remarking, that 
the armistice should be settled by the two Governments, 
not by the commanders of forces in the field. Military men 
decide on truces, not on armistices. The exchange of prisoners, 
the surrender of a post, are fit subjects for truces, but when 
we have to decide on the affairs of Empires — on a state of 
conditions both in Europe and Asia, there were political 
considerations involved which Cabinets could alone decide. 

This must be answered and will keep the negotiations 
going, and accustom Courts, and people in general, to the idea 
of peace. After this, we discussed the amount of the vote, 
and the manner it should be raised, and then Lord Salisbury 
raised the question, What we should say we were going to do 
with the money ? Hereupon a discussion took place, which 
was highly satisfactory. Even Lord Carnarvon did not cavil. 
And Lord Salisbury got into an argument as to the respective 
advantages of occupying Gallipoli or Constantinople. 

On the whole w'ell pleased, but so tired, having been at 
ceaseless work all day, that he must apologise for this un- 
gainly and imperfect note. He is not without hope of making 
some arrangement with the Irish Members. They are Anti- 
Russian, and pleased with the release of some Fenian prisoners. 
Will write more at another time — but a good chance. 

The situation with which the Cabinet had to deal at 
the end of 1877 and the beginning of 1878 was full of 
difficulty. The Russians, having cleared out of their way 
the obstacle of Plevna, had taken Sofia and were steadily 
advancing on Constantinople; they claimed, as the 
masters of victorious troops, the full right of action, and 
showed no disposition to accept the offer of mediation, 
made by the British Government. The Turks, on the 
other hand, first applied to the Powers in general to 
intervene on their behalf, and then, being met by an 
ostentatious refusal on the part of Germany, appealed 
especially to England. It was obviously an extremely 
delicate situation and one in which Ministers, if they 
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committed themselves to any pubKc utterance, ought 
to measure their words. But one Cabinet Minister, whose 
attitude on the Eastern Question had from the first 
caused Beaconsfield grave uneasiness, had no doubts ; and 
on his way to the Cabinet of January 2, just described, 
' without seeing a single colleague,^ as his chief wrote to 
Lady Chesterfield, made a speech which had a lamentable 
effect. Replying to a deputation of South African 
merchants, Carnarvon expressed his total dissent from 
the idea that Russia’s rejection of our peace overtures 
conveyed ‘ any affront or insult ’ to England. He hoped 
we should not ' lash ourselves up into a nervous appre- 
hension for so-called British honour and British interests.’ 
Nobody, he added, in this country was ‘ insane enough 
to desire a repetition ’ of the Crimean War. 

Beaconsfield had long resented Carnarvon’s dissentient 
attitude in Cabinet, and he condemned the speech 
very plainly next day, making no secret of his indifference 
whether his colleague went or stayed. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, Jaw-. 3, ’78. — . . . Lord Beaconsfield 
felt it his duty to commence the proceedings of the Cabinet 
to-day by calling its attention to the speech of Lord Carnarvon, 
made yesterday to a deputation of the S. African merchants, 
and which might have proceeded from Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Carnarvon attempted but feebly to justify every expression 
he had used, and ended by saying that, after the grave censure 
of the Prime Minister, he must consider, whether he could 
continue his connection with the Administration. 

There was a silence; then the Lord Chancellor, in a concilia- 
tory spirit, regretted the speech of Lord Carnarvon. 

Lord Derby trusted he would not retire at this moment, as 
a false interpretation would be placed on his conduct, and 
that no one was justified in retiring in the midst of negotia- 
tions, except on a strong ground, and clear principle. 

Lord Salisbury vindicated his friend on every head, especially 
in taking the Crimean War ‘ an insane policy.’ He spoke 
very warmly and incisively. Lord John Manners answered 
him with great spirit, showing that this speech was a continua- 
tion of the same system, which had dictated the telegram of 
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Count Schouvaloff to the Emperor, mentioned by Wellesley, 
and that it was one entirely encouraging to Russia in all 
her designs. Mr. Secretary Hardy spoke shortly, but well. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer more at length, and in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

Lord Derby made another effort to obtain from Lord Car- 
narvon, that he would not persist in his withdrawal. This 
was not encouraged by the Prime Minister, and the matter 
dropped. The Cabinet then considered, and settled, the 
armistice reply to Prince Gortohakoff, which was telegraphed 
this afternoon, and then Lord Carnarvon had to rise and leave 
the Cabinet for Osborne. . . . 

To Lady Bradford, 

10, Downing Street, Jan. 3, 1878. — Grateful to you for 
yr. letter wh. I did not deserve from my silence ; but Cabinets 
every day, unceasing labor otherwise, and much anxiety 
really prevent one — I shd. say disqualify one — ^from doing 
anything so agreeable as to communicate with you. 

Carnarvon, when I thought all was right, has made a terrible 
escapade, a speech worthy of Gladstone. . . . 

He has gone to-day, after the Cabinet, to Osborne. I don't 
env'y him Ms audience. It is some time since he has been at 
Court, the Queen being greatly offended with Mm, and I 
asked H.M., as a personal favor to myself, to invite Mm ! 
Alas ! he is in the hands of Lyddon and Froude ! and consults 
them on all occasions and on all matters. . . . 

I have been obliged to speak my mind to Mm at last, and 
do not know whether I shall meet Mm again as a colleague, 
and do not much care. . . . 

Jan. 6. — ^NotMng is yet settled : all confused and perplexing. 
But, as there is a Cabinet to-morrow, it is impossible that the 
decision shd. be delayed. 

Tho' all Ms colleagues think Ms conduct indefensible, and 
calculated to produce the utmost evil, nearly all of them are 
on their knees to Mm not to resign. They fear further 
ruptures, and think, with cause, that only one interpretation 
can be placed on such an incident — ^that we are going at once 
to war with Russia 1 At this moment. Parliament on the 
eve of meeting, there wd. be of course the most factious agita- 
tion in the country, and instead of being welcomed by the H. 
of C., carr 3 dng our measures, and securing peace, we shd. 
probably be defeated or weakly supported, and have to dis- 
solve Parliament ! . . . 

Jan. 7 . — I have not a moment, but you will like to know, 
that all is well arranged. The Cabinet remains unbroken, 
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and can show a front at this critical time. The mischief done 
cannot be recalled, but a break-up on the eve of Parlt. wd. 
have been perilous and perhaps fatal. , . . 

The Queen expressed herself very strongly to Carnarvon, 
both in speech and in writing; and Salisbury, whose 
defence of his friend in Cabinet sprang from chivalry, 
and not from approval, did his best to persuade him to 
reasonableness. ' Except brave John Manners and 
haughty Sir Michael,’ wrote the Prime Minister to the 
Queen, ' Lord Beaconsfield believes all his colleagues 
are on their knees to Lord Carnarvon to stay. The 
Cabinet wants a little of your Majesty’s fire.’ The 
difficulty was accordingly patched up for the moment. 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, DowiisriNa St., Jan. 7, ’78. — . . . On the opening of the 
Cabinet this morning, Lord Carnarvon made some graceful, 
slightly conciliatory remarks on the scene which occurred at 
the last meeting; and, then, he asked leave to read a paper 
which he had drawn up, so that his views might not be mis- 
understood in the future. 

When he had finished. Prime Minister said, that Lord Car- 
narvon had not withdrawn from his colleagues, for two reasons. 
1st, That in the present critical state of affairs, Ms secession 
might be injurious to the Queen's service : 2nd, that we appre- 
ciated a colleague, whose administration of his office had, 
added to the reputation of Her Majesty's Government: but 
that Lord Beaconsfield could not now enter into any criticism 
or controversy on the points contained in a carefully prepared 
paper, but that, if Lord Carnarvon furnished Mm wdth a copy 
he would, of course, consider it, and in a friendly spirit. 

There the matter ended with a sympathetic murmur from 
all, and with some incoherent but well-meant expressions from 
Lord Derby. Then the reply to Prince Gortchakoff was 
settled, and sent to your Majesty for approval. 

Then, after some feeble opposition from Lord Derby, the 
Oabiuet resolved on the amount of the vote of credit, viz., 
five millions. 

Lord Beaconsfield very much thanks your Majesty for the 
copies of the Carnarvon correspondence. He thought your 
Majesty’s letter admirable, and he has no doubt it mfluenced 
the person to whom it was addressed. . . . 
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This Carnarvon incident was only one of many diffi- 
culties in the Cabinet, which were not finally overcome 
till the end of March. ‘ Cabinets every day, and unceas- 
ing anxiety and toil/ wrote Beaconsfield to Lady Bradford 
on January 14; ‘ the confusion is so great that it seems 
the end of the world ’ was his despairing wail three days 
later; to Lady Chesterfield on January 22 he wrote, 
' The Cabinet really sits m permanence,’' In reading 
Beaconsfield’s letters to the Queen describing the delibera- 
tions over which he presided we should, however, make 
some allowance for his artistic and impressionable tem- 
perament, prone to exaggerate both failures and successes. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 9, *78. — . . . The draft of your 
Majesty’s speech was submitted to the Cabinet this day, 
having been in their hands for four and twenty hours pre- 
viously. 

Lord Derby attacked it in every way, in a very elaborate 
address. He said it was a menace to Russia. Lord Salisbury 
followed in the same vein. To the consternation, but con- 
cealed consternation, of the Prime Minister, the Lord Chan- 
cellor too much agreed with them. Mr. Secretary Cross gave 
a faint note and dwelt on the depression of trade, and the 
fearful decline in the revenue, which was continuous. 

Mr. Secretary Hardy touched only on some technical mili- 
tary points, but gave no assistance on the great issues. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was able and true. 

Lord Derby then proposed that the draft should be with- 
drawn and another prepared. 

Lord Carnarvon supported him. They receded from all 
the engagements, which they had accepted three weeks or so 
ago. 

It was, then, necessary for the Prime Minister to make a 
great effort, and to say, that, late as it was, he would not meet 
Parliament unless they were prepared to fulfil their engage- 
ments. Why had they agreed to call Parliament together ? 
Why was it meeting ? 

A sharp half hour, but, ultimately, they adopted the speech, 
exchanging words, but still adhering to the three great points : 
1. Negotiations for peace, 2. Meeting of Parliament^, 3. Increase 
of Armaments. 

Lord Beaconsfield will not be able to get a becoming copy 
of the Speech for your Majesty’s consideration and sanction, 
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by this post. He will send it to-morrow with his original draft. 
He was nearly alone in the Cabinet, Lord John Manners and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer alone really supporting him. 
It is evident, that, besides the opposition we have always had 
to encounter from the Russian party in the Cabinet, Lord 
jBeaconsheld's colleagues generally are much affected by the 
depressed state of trade and the great fall in the revenue last 
week, the commencement of a quarter in which it was hoped 
it would rally. It only shows, we ought to have met Parlia- 
ment on the 7th of this month, as Lord Beaconsfield originally 
proposed. He doubts whether, if the resolutions he brought 
forward some few weeks ago were now recommended to his 
colleagues, they would adopt them. They take a dark view 
of the condition and prospects of the country. But they 
cannot now recede. 


From Que&n Victoria. 

OsBOBiSTB, Jan, 10, ’78. — The Queen is really distressed 
at the low tone which this country is inclined to hold. She 
thinks every opportunity ought to be taken and every effort 
made to show them that the Empire and even their low' sordid 
love of gain will suffer permanently and most seriously if this 
goes on. The country should be frightened as to the results. 
Could not Lord Beaconsfield get something to be written, 
tho' the Daily Telegraphy Pall Mall and Post are very strong 
in the right sense, to instruct the blinded country in this 
respect ? She feels she cannot, as she before said, remain 
the Sovereign of a country that is letting itself down to kiss 
the feet of the great barbarians, the retarders of all liberty 
and civilisation that exists. Her son feels more strongly than 
herself even. She is utterly ashamed of the Cabinet, but 
delightedtoseeandhear Sir Stafford is so right and sound. • . . 
Be firm and you will rally your party round you. The Queen 
’means to speak very strongly to Count Beust. It can 
do no harm; it may do good. Oh, if the Queen were 
a man, she would like to go and give those Russians, 
whose word one cannot believe, such a beating I We shall 
never be friends again till we have it out. This the Queen 
feels sure of. 

The Queen is so grieved at these constant annoyances to 
which Lord Beaconsfield is exposed and at the trouble which 
yesterday’s Cabinet caused him, which he so well describes 
in the letter received to-day, for which she thanks him very 
much. Lord Derby is the real misfortune; another Foreign 
Secretary, who felt as he ought, would support the Prime 
Minister, [and] would carry the others with him. . . . 

VOL. VI 15 
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‘ It is something to serve such a Sovereign !’ wrote 
Beaconsfield on receipt of this ' spirited ’ letter. He, 
no less than the Queen, felt that, in view of the rapid 
advance of Russian troops in Thrace,^ some definite 
step in the nature of armed precaution must be taken on 
the spot; and he summoned the Cabinet on January 12 
to decide whether, considering Layard’s despatches, the 
time had not come for England to occupy the Dardanelles. 
Her Majesty wrote a memorandum to impress on the 
Cabinet the importance of the occasion. The meeting 
was noteworthy, as Salisbury then, for the first time, 
took a lead among his colleagues in support of his chief’s 
policy. 

Memorandum by Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 11, ’78. — ^The state of the Eastern Question 
has become most serious and events are following each other 
with such rapidity and developing such fearful proportions, 
that what was decided even two or three days ago seems no 
longer of much avail. 

The news of the surrender of the Turkish Army at Shipka 
yesterday and of the intention not to defend Adrianople to-day 
show that Constantinople may be attacked very soon, and 
if there is a panic, not defended ! ! 

We must therefore stand by what we have always declared, 
viz., that any advance on Constantinople would free us from 
our position of neutrality. Were these mere empty words ? 
If so, England must abdicate her position and retire from hav- 
ing any longer any voice in the Councils of Europe and sink 
down to a third-rate power 1 

But the Queen feels sure that there is not one amongst her 
Ministers who, whatever their individual feelings for Turkey 
and against war may be, would wish us not to support the 
honour and dignity of Great Britain, and in that case she calls 
upon them to determine at once what means should instantly 
be taken to prevent Constantinople from being attacked, 
which we have repeatedly stated would be tantamount to a 
casus belli. 

There is not a moment to be lost or the whole of our policy 
of centuries, of our honour as a great European Power, will 
have received an irreparable blow! The Queen has not a 

^ ‘ The Turks have lost another army — ^that of the Shipka Pass,’ Beacons- 
field told Lady Bradford on January 10; ‘40 battalions surrounded and 
surrendered i I think the curtain will now fall.’ 
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doubt what the feeling of the nation would be, if the real 
danger is known and explained. 

The Queen wishes Lord Beaconsfield to read this to the 
Cabinet to-morrow. 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 12, '78. — . . . A Cabinet of three 
hours, most stormy. The proposition was to send fleet to the 
Dardanelles and forces to Boulair, if Sultan permitted. Lord 
Derby violently opposed the proposition. Ultimately Lord 
Salisbury proposed that Mr. Layard should be instructed to 
ask permission of the Sultan for ‘ the fleet to anchor in the 
Straits,’ the language used by Mr. Layard; and that in reply 
to P. Gortchakofi’s unanswered note on the subject of 
‘ British Interests ’ and their more complete definition, the 
Prince should be requested to give an assurance to the English 
Government, that the Russians would not occupy Gallipoli. 

After long reflection, and extreme stubbornness, Lord Derby 
rose from lus seat, and said * that he could not sanction any 
projects of the kind, and that he must retire from the ministry.’ 
Lord Salisbury said then, that, if Lord Derby retired, he must 
retire too, as he felt the differences of opinion in the Cabinet 
were insurmountable; that the P. Minister, by his powers of 
conciliation, had kept them together for four years, but he 
felt it was hopeless; that he had only suggested the compro- 
mise to keep them, if possible, together at this moment, as he 
felt it would be disastrous to the Queen’s service to break up 
now. 

The Lord Chancellor asked Lord Derby what he proposed 
as an alternative answer to Mr. Layard, but as usual Lord 
Derby had nothing to propose. He opposes everythiug, 
proposes nothing. The P. Minister said that Lord Derby 
and those who agreed with him, ought to have retired three 
weeks ago, and not consented to the summoning of Parliament. 
By their remaining, but retiring now, they had deceived the 
Queen. 

Lord Beaconsfield ought to have told your Majesty that 
the proceedings commenced by his reading your Majesty’s 
letter. The whole of the Cabinet, with the exception of 
Lord Carnarvon, much supported the P. Minister. 

Lord Derby at length accepted the proposal of Lord Salis- 
bury, but Lord Carnarvon had the impertinence of violently 
protesting against it, even after that. 

As the telegrams in discussion were most urgent. Lord 
Beaconsfield sanctioned their being sent from the Council- 
chamber, on the ground, that he was sufficiently acquainted, 
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from hourly correspondence, with your Majesty’s pleasure 
and opinions on the subject, to venture on that step. If he 
erred, he trusts humbly your Majesty will pardon him. 

Layard’s despatches were not the only appeals which 
reached England from Constantinople. On January 10 
the Sultan telegraphed personally to the Queen, begging 
Her Majesty for her mediation with a view to arranging 
an armistice and the discussion of the preliminaries of 
peace. The Queen, accordingly, with the unanimous 
approval of the Cabinet — ‘almost the only occasion,’ 
wrote Beaconsfield, ‘ on which they have been unanimous ’ 
— ^telegraphed to the Tsar on January 14, communicating 
the fact of the Sultan’s appeal, and expressing the hope 
that Alexander, as one sincerely desirous of peace, would 
accelerate the negotiations. The Tsar must have resented 
this direct approach, as he replied next day with a message 
which the Queen and Beaconsfield not unnaturally 
found ‘ unsatisfactory,’ ‘ rude,’ and ‘ vulgar ’ ; but which 
the Minister thought indicated that Russia was finding 
unexpected obstacles in her path. 

The Emperor Alexander to Queen Victoria. 

Your Majesty does me justice in saying that I desire peace, 
but I wish it to be serious and lasting. The Commanders- 
in-Chief of my armies in Europe and Asia know the conditions 
on which a suspension of hostilities can be granted. 

The Emperor’s reply was not calculated to reassure 
the Cabinet as to the intentions of the Russian ruler and 
his victorious Generals. Beaconsfield accordingly pressed 
forward in the Cabinet of Tuesday, January 16, the scheme 
of .sending the fleet to the Dardanelles, though by the 
Cabinet of the following day, mainly in consequence of 
the Sultan’s objections, the order was held in abeyance. 
Carnarvon tendered to Beaconsfield a provisional resigna- 
tion, to take effect directly the order was sent; and Derby 
also, who at this critical time was laid up with illness, 
and unable to attend Cabinets, wrote from his sickbed, 
strongly protesting against the policy. ‘ More I think of 
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the Dardanelles business, less I like it/ he wrote on 
January 15; and again next day, ‘I cannot put too 
strongly the objections which I feel to the sending up of 
the fleet/ He forwarded a minute which was read at 
the Cabinet on January 16, and in which he summed up 
his objections in the sentence, ‘ I object to the proposed 
step as contrary to Treaty, as increasing the risk of col- 
lision with Russia, as tending to irritate rather than to 
conciliate, and as being, so far as I can judge, useless, 
if not dangerous, in a military point of view/ 

Hardy’s diary gives us succinct accounts of the varying 
decisions of these two Cabinets, and of the motives which 
inspired them. 'Jan. 15. — ^We agreed to communica- 
tions to Austria to draw closer to her, to Loftus to urge 
an answer about Gallipoli, to Austria as to association 
with us in entering the Dardanelles. Salisbury, worn out 
by Russian duplicity, was more eager than anyone for 
the last action.’ ^ Jan. 16. — ^Beust’s communications as 
to Austria, the Grand Vizier’s to the fleet, backed by 
Layard — Russia’s more than half promise not to go to 
Gallipoli — changed all our purposes of yesterday. Austria 
is shaky, but we must go with her as she urges/ 

Beaconsfield was very impatient with Carnarvon and 
his provisional resignation. 

From Lord Carnarvon. 

16, Brutok St., Jan. 18, ’78. — On Monday last, the 14th 
inst., I wrote to you requesting you to be good enough to sub- 
mit my resignation to the Queen, as soon as the order for 
moving the fleet to the Dardanelles should be given. I after- 
wards received a message from you through Mr. M. Corry to 
the effect that subsequent telegrams had induced you to 
change your mind; and on atten^ng the Cabinet on Tuesday, 
the following day — as I did to prevent any rumours which 
might be injurious to the Government arising — I understood 
that they, as well as you, saw reason to abandon the course 
which had been agreed upon. 

I am very glad that so sound a decision has been come to — 
whatever the reasons on which it may have been founded — 
but looking to the fact that my resignation, though provisional, 
is in your hands, and to the serious nature of such a fact. 
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I think it is my duty to state, in a manner which caimot be 
mistaken, what I conceive to be my present position. 

When at the last Cabinet held I stated the course which 
I had taken in placing my provisional resignation in your 
hands, no opinion was expressed or comment made by you, or 
as far as I remember by any other member of the Cabinet; 
and therefore it is the more necessary that there should be no 
room for misapprehension as to my past or present action. 

I have no desire to separate myself from colleagues with 
whom I have acted on terms of great personal regard and 
goodwill: I am sensible of the public inconvenience which 
would arise from discord or open difierence of opinion at this 
moment ; and I am ready now, as I hope I have been on former 
occasions, to modify or concede my views on points of detail, 
in order to secure a general harmony of action among the 
members of the Government. 

But I have been led to consider carefully the events of the 
last few weeks and the divergences of opinion which have 
unfortunately developed themselves amongst us ; and I cannot 
conceal from myself that those differences have been very 
considerable on a question, where it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the country that the Government should be one and 
undivided. 

Taking therefore all this into account I avail myself of this 
opportunity to place clearly on paper the opinion — even 
though you and my colleagues are already famiUar with it — 
that I am not prepared in present circumstances, or in cir- 
cumstances similar to them, to agree to any armed interven- 
tion or any course of a similar nature. I see no reason as yet 
why the question at issue should pass out of the realm of 
diplomacy. Further, the vote of credit or the increase in 
Army and Navy estimates (whichever it may be) is a measure 
which I consider useful as a means of strengthening our dip- 
lomacy at this juncture ; but I do not contemplate the appli- 
cation of any aid granted by Parliament to the purposes 
of a foreign expedition, unless circumstances should change 
in a manner and to a degree wholly beyond my present 
anticipations. The anxiety which I own to have felt on this 
subject has been greatly relieved by the explicit language of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he explained that 
the Government would not, until it was clear that the Russian 
conditions are unsatisfactory, make any proposals for the 
increase of armaments. 

Relying therefore upon this as a trustworthy exposition of 
the views of the Government I feel that I may for the present 
content myself with the statement, which I have endeavoured 
to express as clearly as possible in reference to my own position. 
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But it remains for you to consider whether this view, which is 
satisfactory to me, and on which my continuance in office 
depends, is also satisfactory to you and my colleagues. I 
shall be glad to hear from you at your convenience. 


To Lord Oamarvon, 

10, Downing Street, Jan. 18, *78. — I cd. not answer your 
letter this morning, as my carriage was at the door, and I 
was obliged to keep an engagement. 

You are in error in supposing that you wrote to me on 
Monday last, the 14th. It was on Tuesday, the 15th, that you 
wrote to me a letter wh. I received on Wednes[day], the 16th, 
just before the early meeting of the Cabinet. 

As yr, letter was founded on assumed circ[umstanc]es 
wh. did not exist, or wh. had been removed, I thought it was 
only a friendly act — and it was in a spirit of thoro* comradeship 
I did it — to send to you a gentpeman] who possessed my 
entire confidence, and who was an intimate acquaintance 
of your own, to apprise you of this, and to beg you to consider 
the letter non avenue, and therefore not to mention the subject 
to our colleagues, already sufficiently harassed with such 
matters. 

You took another course, wh. I regret, if only for the cause 
of its occasioning you to write so many letters and I to answer 
them. 

There is no adeq^uate cause for yr. tendering the resignation 
of yr. office at this moment, and I shd. be quite unable to 
inform the Queen what was the reason of yr. retirement. 
These are not times when statesmen shd. be too susceptible. 
We have enough to encounter without wasting our energies 
in contests among ourselves. 

I shall not therefore submit yr. resignation to H.M. Such 
a step wd. deprive me of a colleague I value, and at any rate 
it shd. be reserved for a period when there is a very important 
difference of opinion between us, wh. at present does not 
seem to be the case. 

While Cabinet coxmcils were thus distracted, Ministers 
were forced to make declarations in the open by the 
meeting of Parliament on Thursday, January 17. The 
Queen’s Speech, on the draft of which the Cabinet had 
found so much difficulty in agreeing, narrated the progress 
of Russia’s victorious arms in Europe and Asia, the appeal 
of the Porte to England, and the fact that, through British 
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mediation, Russia and Turkey were in communication as 
to peace. Then followed the critical paragraph. 

Hitherto, so far as the war has proceeded, neither of the 
belligerents has infringed the conditions on which my neu- 
trality is founded, and I willingly believe that both parties 
are desirous to respect them, so far as it may be in their power. 
So long as these conditions are not infringed, my attitude 
will continue the same. But I cannot conceal from myself 
that, should hostilities be unfortunately prolonged, some 
unexpected occurrence may render it incumbent on me to 
adopt measures of precaution. Such measures could not be 
taken without adequate preparation, and I trust to the libera- 
lity of my Parliament to supply the means which may be 
required for that purpose. 

This warning was enforced by Beaconsfield in his 
peroration when he spoke in the debate on the Address. 
‘If we are called upon to vindicate our rights and to 
defend the interests of our country; if our present hopes 
and purposes of peace are baffled; if there be circum- 
stances which demand that we should appeal to Parlia- 
ment again and again for means to vindicate the honour 
of the realm, and to preserve and maintain the interests 
of the empire, I am sure that Her Majesty^s Government 
will never hesitate to take that course.’ But, in general, 
the Duke of Connaught’s report of the speech to the 
Queen was well founded: ‘When he sat down everybody 
was as wise as they were before and the Opposition were 
terribly nettled.’ His main theme was to show how 
absurd was the lament of the Opposition about llglngland’s 
isolation and want of influence. Why, he pointed out, the 
only Power which had done anything was England. It 
was she who defeated the Berlin memorandum, who called 
the Constantinople Conference into existence, who ob- 
tained an armistice for Serbia, and who had interfered 
to bring about the present negotiation between Russia 
and Turkey, A peppery attack which Argyll made upon 
Beaconsfield gave Salisbury an opportunity, in Derby’s 
absence from illness, to defend the policy of his chief. 
He challenged Parliament either to give its implicit 
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confidence to the Government, and so enable it to act 
with force in these great issues, or to replace it. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Dowketg Street, Jan. 18, ’78. — . . . It seems univer- 
sally admitted, that last night in Parliament redounded much 
to the credit of your Majesty’s Government. The debate 
in the Lords was well sustained, and its not least remarkable 
feature was the vigorous, loyal and uncompromising support 
given to the Prime Minister by Lord Salisbury. 

The observations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
which your Majesty refers, have attracted remark, but the 
general interpretation of them by the House of Commons and 
the country, is, that they were a challenge to Russia, that if 
the terms of peace were not such as England had a right to 
expect, we should be prepared to go to war with that Power, 
and this is the interpretation that Sir Stafford accepts ! 

The communications with Austria are constant, and promis- 
ing, and Lord Tenterden informs Lord Beaconsfield that M. 
de Harcourt ^ intimated to-day, that France was disposed to 
move and apprise Russia, that the Danube and the Straits 
were European questions. 

Lord Beaconsfield hopes that your Majesty may not suffer 
from all this anxiety, and absolute and extreme labor, which 
your Majesty undergoes. He wishes, often, he was at your 
Majesty’s side to soothe and to aid and to be your Majesty’s 
Secretary as well as your Minister. That cannot be, but let 
him hope that his distant devotion is not without solace, and, 
even tho’ removed and apart, Ms humble energies may, in 
some degree, aid. 

In the midst of this agitated time the Queen was anxious 
to foUow up the mark of confidence in Beaconsfield which 
she had given in her December visit to Hughenden by a 
further striking act of favour. "Let Lord Derby and 
Lord Carnarvon go, and be very firm,’ she wrote on 
January 20, from Osborne. " A divided Cabinet is of no 
use. The Queen would wish to confer the vacant Garter 
on Lord Beaconsfield as a mark of her confidence and 
support. She and the country at large have the greatest 
confidence in him.’ But Beaconsfield felt at once that 
this was a very unsuitable moment for him to accept 

^ French Ambassador. 
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honours and decorations- Besides, as he told Lady 
Bradford, he had Melbourne’s reason for declining, that 
he did not want to bribe himself. Her Majesty thought 
her Minister’s letter declining the honour ‘ a beautiful 
one — she almost expected it; but hopes to bestow it on 
some future occasion.’ 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 21, '78.~-He is deeply touched, 
almost overcome, by the gracious expression of your Majesty’s 
wish to confer on him the high dignity of the Garter, and 
especially as a mark of your Majesty’s confidence and support. 

But with the profoundest deference he would venture to 
observe that this great distinction would only add to the 
jealousy and envy of which he is already the object and that 
it might be better to reserve it for some one on whom your 
Majesty could less depend than on himself, and whose support 
might add strength to your Majesty’s Government. 

There is no honor and no reward that with him can ever 
equal the possession of your Majesty’s kind thoughts. All 
his own thoughts and feelings and duties and affections are 
.now concentrated in your Majesty, and he desires nothing 
more for his remaining years than to serve your Majesty or, 
if that service ceases, to live still on its memory as a period 
of his existence most interesting and fascinating. 

The Queen’s gracious offer reached Beaconsfield on 
the morning of a day — ^Monday, January 21 — when he 
had determined to put his authority to the test, and 
obtain his colleagues’ assent to a definitely forward 
policy. For the first time during these troubles, there 
was a prospect for England of a serious ally in resisting 
Russian advance. Neither in the Reichstadt under- 
standing of 1876, nor in the Vienna Treaty of 1877, had 
Austria carried her policy of hypothetical partition so 
far as to admit of Russian occupation of Constantinople 
and the Straits. She, like England, was at last gravely 
alarmed that this danger was imminent, and she seemed 
to be ready to join England in preventing it. Russia 
still concealed her terms while daily advancing her 
military position. Beaconsfield accordingly felt that the 
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moment had come to burst the shackles that had bound 
his Cabinet, and in three sittings on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, he pressed for 
and obtained a decision. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St,, Jan, 21, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . pro- 
posed to-day to the Cabinet that we should ojSEer to Austria 
a defensive alliance with this country; if necessary, a pecu- 
niary aid, provided she would mobilise a sufficient force upon 
her frontier, and join us in an identic note to Russia. Our 
fleet, of course, to go up to Constantinople. 

The discussion was fiery. Ten members of the Cabinet 
warmly adopted the proposals. Lord Derby fiercely opposing 
them, and Lord Carnarvon feebly. 

No one supported them with more energy than Lord Salis- 
bury, whose conduct throughout was admirable. 

intimately, Lord Derby agreed to the identic note, and a 
draft of it was drawn up and telegraphed to Vieima, and the 
Cabinet is to meet and decide to-morrow on the main ques- 
tion, at 2 o’clock, when we expect an answer from Sir [sic] 
Buchanan. Lord Beaconsfield will see Count Beust this evening, 
and has great hopes, that he shall be able to settle every- 
thing. 

He shall not hesitate to undertake to His Excellency, that 
your Majesty’s Government will adopt these measures, and if 
Lord Derby cannot approve them, he must at once resign. 

The Austrian reply, which was of an indecisive character, 
came in time for the Council of Wednesday the 23rd; 
and Beaconsfield, recognising that important results 
must follow from the meeting, obtained that morning 
by telegram in advance the Queen’s authority to accept 
resignations in order ‘ to prevent second thoughts.’ 
Before six he reported to Her Majesty that the fleet 
had been ordered to proceed immediately to Constanti- 
nople; that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would give 
notice in the House of Commons of a Vote of Credit ; and 
that the Cabinet was resolute, except Derby and Carnar- 
von, whose resignations he expected at once. His 
expectations were fulfilled in both cases. Derby’s letter 
was manly and touching. 
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From Lord Derby. 

Foreign Ofeiob, Jan * 23 , 1878 * 

My deab Disraeli, — After our repeated discussions in 
Cabinet on the question of sending up the fleet to Constanti- 
nople, and the decision which was come to this afternoon, 
you will feel as I do that only one result is possible so far as 
I am concerned. 

The question on which we were unable to agree is obviously 
one of grave importance; it is certain to be eagerly and fre- 
quently discussed both in and out of Parliament; the Foreign 
Secretary more than any other Minister would in the ordinary 
course of things be charged with the duty of defending the 
decision taken; and as I cannot think it, or say that I think it, 
a safe or wise one, it is clear that no alternative is left me 
except to ask you to allow me to retire from the post I hold. 

I deeply and sincerely regret that we should differ on any 
point of policy; but two considerations reconcile me in some 
measure to a step which is quite as painful to me personally 
as it can be to you. You will get on better with a thoroughly 
harmonious Cabinet; and you are so strong in the Lords that 
the loss of two colleagues will not practically affect you 
there. I may add that the incessant anxiety of the last two 
years has made me often doubt of late — all questions of politi- 
cal difference set aside — whether I should long be capable 
of even moderately efficient service in an office which at times 
like these admits of no rest from responsibility and labour. 

It is needless to say that whatever I can do, out of office, 
to support your Government will be done by me, both as an 
obligation of public duty and from feelings of private friend- 
ship which no lapse of time or change of circumstances will 
alter. Believe me always most sincerely yrs., Derby. 

Beaconsfield immediately obtained the Queen’s per- 
mission to offer the succession to the Foreign Office to 
Salisbury, whose thoroughgoing adhesion to his chief’s 
policy had been a marked feature of recent Cabinets; and 
Hicks Beach, who had been a stalwart throughout, became 
Colonial Secretary. The orders were sent to the fleet 
to enter the Dardanelles, and Layard was instructed to 
inform the Sultan, and secure that the forts did not fire on 
the ships. Northcote duly notified the House of Commons 
of a Vote of Credit to be moved on the following Monday. 
Beaconsfield felt he could now go full steam ahead; and 
his Royal Mistress was immensely satisfied and relieved. 
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10, Downing St., Jan. 24. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . encloses 
letters received this morning from Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Derby. It is the policy of Lord Salisbury that they oppose. 
Until Lord Salisbury was permanently detached from these 
noble Lords, it was impossible to bring the Cabinet to any firm 
or general decision. Directly Lord Salisbury declared, which 
he did in a most uncompromising view, against Russian ag- 
gression, the Cabinet divided ten to twelve in favor of a decided 
policy. Lord Salisbury is most firmly anti-Russian. His 
experience in the India Oflhee has taught him this. His 
diplomatic promenade last year in Europe has given him 
personal acquaintance with all its leading statesmen. He is a 
man of commanding ability and station and Lord Beacons- 
field thoroughly believes that your Majesty will find in him 
a most efficient, devoted and agreeable Minister. He there- 
fore earnestly prays your Majesty to appoint him Secretary 
of State. It will show that your Majesty's Government is 
determined. 

Lord Beaconsfield is touched by Lord Derby’s letter. It 
closes a public connection of a quarter of a century, softened 
too by much private intimacy. Lord Salisbury also is 
detached from his intimate friend. 

These are trials of public life, but everything must yield to 
duty, especially at an imperial crisis like the present. 

He begs your Majesty to have the kindness to telegraph 
permission to the two retiring Ministers to make their parlia- 
mentary statements to-morrow. 

He thanks your Majesty for your Majesty’s gracious 
messages and enquiries. He is glad to say he is fairly well, 
but the tension of the present moment is extreme, and the 
thought and labor are unceasing. He would willingly write 
more, but he must now hurry down to the House of Lords, 
and has been the whole morning in conference and consultatiLon- 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 24, ’78. — ^The Queen must write a few lines 
to Lord Beaconsfield, to express her immense satisfaction 
and relief at the intelligence conveyed in his two cyphers. 
To the last, she feared Lord Derby would stay and she really 
believes that next to the agitation and behaviour of the Oppo- 
sition, he has been the chief obstacle to all action and moreover 
has tried Lord Beaconsfield dreadfully, and often paralysed 
the whole Government, in the most lamentable way. His 
inaction and delay on every occasion and total want of energy 
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and purpose, have been such that, irrespective of this question, 
he had become totally unfit to be Foreign Secretary. 

What has led to this, at the last, after the scenes which 
Lord Beaconsfield described ? The announcement in the 
House of Commons is also most important. 

In short the Queen caimot sufficiently thank her wise and 
kind Prime Minister, for the firmness and energy displayed, 
which will yet carry us on to where we should be. 

Under these circumstances. Lord Salisbury is no doubt an 
excellent appointment and his great ability and readiness as 
a speaker wl make him invaluable as Foreign Secretary. 
She wonders whom he will submit as Secretary for the Colonies. 

The Queen trusts Lord Beaconsfield will not be the worse 
for all this excitement and anxiety. . . . 

These resignations and Lord Salisbury’s appointment with 
other strong measures will have an immense effect in Russia. 

The satisfaction and relief of Queen and Minister were 
premature. Carnarvon’s resignation was indeed final; 
but, after a few days’ uncertainty and confusion, Derby, 
at Beaconsfield’s request and with Her Majesty’s reluc- 
tant acquiescence, resumed the seals of the Foreign 
Office, which he held for a couple of months longer. It 
is a curious story. On Thursday, January 24, the day 
after the decisive Cabinet, when the orders to the fleet 
had only just been despatched, there came a telegram 
from Layard announcing that the terms or bases of peace 
had been agreed to, and that the last of them was that 
the question of the Straits should be settled between 
‘ the Congress and the Emperor of Russia.’ Northcote 
has given us, in his memorandum, a vivacious account 
of the way in which this news affected Ministers. 

This fell amongst us like a bombshell. Our justification 
for sending up the fleet was that we feared that a private 
arrangement would be made about the Straits between the 
Turks and Russians, to the exclusion and the detriment of 
other Powers; and here were the Russian terms of peace, 
by which this question was to be reserved to be settled by a 
Congress 1 What could we say to justify ourselves ? And 
how much would not the difficulty of the situation be increased 
by the emphatic dissent and resignation of Lord Derby ? 
Mter a little hasty consultation with those of our colleagues 
who were in the House of Commons, I went up to Downing 
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Street, taking Smith^ with me. We found Lord Beaconsfield 
in bed, but quite able to talk the matter over with us. The 
result was that we agreed to stop Admiral Hornby before he 
entered the Dardanelles, where he had been led to expect that 
he might find orders. Smith despatched an Admiralty tele- 
gram at once. It was not in time to stop the fieet, but it 
brought it back again to the entrance of the Straits. Looking 
back, I think this was the greatest mistake we made in the 
whole business; but at the moment we were all agreed on it. 
The next day came a correction of the telegram; it was not 
between the Emperor and the Congress that the question of 
the Straits was to be settled, but between the Emperor and the 
Sultan ! How we gnashed our teeth 1 

The original impression of the moderation of Russia’s 
terms, which Ministers derived from the mistake in 
Layard’s telegram, was confirmed on the Friday morning 
by a minimising statement of them which SchouvalofE — 
‘ no doubt,’ wrote Beaconsfield, ‘ in consequence of the 
Parliamentary movements of yesterday ’ — handed to 
Derby. They were considered by the ‘ Council of Ten,’ 
as Beaconsfield called the Cabinet minus Derby and 
Carnarvon, and were thought more studious of British 
than of Austrian interests ; but Ministers naturally cieter- 
mined to proceed with the Vote of Credit as a measure of 
precaution. Then came Layard’s correcting telegram, 
which caused the Queen to telegraph at once to her Prime 
Minister, ‘ Do not you agree with me in thinking it highly 
desirable that the fleet should still be sent to Constanti- 
nople, else we are sure to be duped, which would be fatal V 

But it would hardly have been dignified to send the fleet 
a third order within twenty-four hours, countermanding 
the second order and restoring the first. Moreover, the 
firm attitude of the Ministry in announcing an immediate 
Vote of Credit had already abated Russian pretensions, 
and made her produce her terms of peace. The move- 
ment of the fleet might perhaps wait for the develop- 
ments of the next few days ; especially as the mere rumour, 
as yet unconfirmed, of Derby’s resignation had produced 
serious domestic difificulties for the Government which 
^ First Lord offthe Admiralty, 
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it is strange that Beaconsfield and his colleagues had not 
foreseen and allowed for. Not only was the head of the 
house of Stanley a name to conjure with in his native 
Lancashire, a county which had made a marvellous 
rally to Conservatism in recent years. But also, through- 
out the middle classes and in the eyes of the plain man, 
Derby stood for prudence and commonsense in politics;^ 
and the Whips represented to Beaconsfield and Northcote 
that his defection would shake the confidence of the 
country and of the party in the soundness of Ministerial 
policy, and would certainly diminish, and might even 
imperil, the Government majority on the coming Vote 
of Credit. Almost the whole of the Ministry, with North- 
cote and Cairns at their head, pressed these views upon 
Beaconsfield, who had no choice but to yield to them. 
It was pointed out that the recall of the order to the fleet 
gave an obvious opening for accommodation. Carnarvon 
had resigned because he opposed both the movement of 
the fleet and the immediate Vote of Credit. Derby 
had based his resignation on the movement of the 
fleet alone; and he had left himself a loophole that 
very Friday afternoon, by abstaining at Beaconsfield’s 
request from any announcement, when Carnarvon gave 
the House of Lords the detailed story of his own 
disagreements with his colleagues in the past three 
weeks. Beaconsfield, when questioned by Granville on 
the current rumours of Derby’s action, could only 
say that he ^ always thought it a high, valuable and 
ancient privilege of anyone retiring from a Government 
that he should announce the fact to Parliament himself 
in the first instance.’ 

Convinced though he was that Derby’s return was 
in the circumstances desirable, Beaconsfield did not feel 
that, after the increasing friction of the last eight or 
nine months, he could make a personal appeal to his old 
friend. Northcote has told us that a curious reserve had 


1 * His name aSects the country, which does not know his indecision and 
timidity,* wrote Hardy in his diary on January 28. 
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lately sprung up between tbe two men, once so intimate ; 

' they became shy of speaking directly to each other, and 
I was frequently employed as a medium of communica- 
tion between them/ It was so now. ' The chief told 
me,’ writes Northcote, ‘ that he could say nothing to 
[Derby], but that if I could persuade him to stay he would 
be very glad. He did not think I should succeed. ... I 
spent the whole of Saturday in negotiation, and have kept 
the letters which passed between us, besides writing 
which I had one or two long conversations, and on Sunday 
morning I was able to report my success.’ It was a diffi- 
cult job that Northcote undertook; for Salisbury, to the 
satisfaction of his colleagues, was prepared to take over 
the Secretaryship of State, and yet Derby would accept 
no other post. Only a sense of public duty could have 
induced Derby to return; though he spoke of his action 
next week in the House of Lords as the most natural 
thing in the world; he had resigned because the Cabinet 
had taken a decision with which he could not agree, but, 
the cause of the difference having disappeared, he had no 
hesitation in withdrawing his resignation. 

There was one high authority in the State to whom 
Derby’s return would be very unwelcome. For many 
months the Queen had insisted, with no little reason, in 
her communications with Beaconsfield, that the one 
indispensable preliminary to a courageous and steadfast 
foreign policy was the substitution of another Secretary 
of State for Derby, whose person and policy had been 
antipathetic to her from early days. Beaconsfield had 
to use all his diplomacy to overcome Her Majesty’s 
reluctance ; his most effectual argument being that Derby’s 
position, after his return without Carnarvon, would be 
one of vastly less inflluence and importance. 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing St., Jan. 26, ’78. 

Madam, and most beloved Soveebign, — I fear your 
Majesty vill never pardon me for writing to your Majesty this 
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letter, but my duty to your Majesty impels me, and I entreat 
your Majesty to deign to extend to me your Majesty’s 
commanding judgment and infinite indulgence* 

It is represented to me, by all the great authorities on these 
matters, that the retirement of Lord Derby is producing 
disastrous results on the Conservative party, both in Parlia- 
ment and out of doors, A general disintegration is taking 
place. The vote of Monday next, which would have originally 
been carried by a large majority, and on which I depended 
as exercising a great influence on Austria and Russia, is, with 
this disruption of the Cabinet, not only endangered, but even 
problematical. 

All the Lancashire members, and others who represent 
the chief seats of manufactures and commerce, cannot any 
longer be relied on, and our friends in Lancashire, who were 
organising public meetings on a large scale to support your 
Majesty’s Government, and answer the mechanical agitation 
of the last month, have telegraphed that, in consequence of 
the assumed resignation of Lord Derby, they must relinquish 
the attempt. 

Almost every member of the Cabinet has pressed strongly 
on me to advise your Majesty to retain him, especially the 
Lord Chancellor, who has conferred with my leading colleagues 
privately. The policy of your Majesty’s Government cannot 
be changed one whit ; and neither Lord Derby, nor anyone else, 
can join your Majesty’s Government, who is not immediately 
prepared to support the vote of six millions, which will be 
proposed on Monday. 

The Lord Chancellor and others seem to think that Lord 
Derby regrets his withdrawal, to which he was induced by the 
personal representations of Lord Carnarvon, himself sufiering 
under depressing illness. Lord Beaconsfield has had no com- 
munication with him, and his resignation in the House of Lords 
last night was not announced, because, it is believed, he did 
not wish to connect that act mth the resignation of Lord 
Carnarvon. 

The Lord Chancellor is of opinion that in this state of affairs, 
and indeed in future, the conduct of Lord Derby may be 
powerfully controlled by the Cabinet. They will dictate the 
instructions to your Majesty’s Ministers at the Conference, 
and there too your Majesty would be careful to be represented 
by those your Majesty can entirely trust. 

The Lord Chancellor, also, pointed out that Lord Derby 
would now be alone in the Cabinet, for Lord Salisbury is now 
entirely in everything with the Prime Minister, and of Lord 
Carnarvon we have for ever got rid. 

I place, with much agitation and disquietude, these state- 
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ments before your Majesty for your Majesty^s gracious con- 
sideration. We are dealing with great and pressing affairs, 
and the attitude of Austria is critical. Ji your Majesty deigns 
to empower me to communicate with Lord Derby, I ^1 obey 
your Majesty's commands. 

I have not over-stated, or colored, anything. 

I am greatly distressed in mind, but I am ever your 
Majesty's devoted Bbacoksfibld. 

P.S. — I ought to mention to your Majesty, that if, as some 
good judges suppose, war, and a dissolution of Parliament, 
are inevitable, it would be important to retain Lord Derby until 
the dissolution is over, and then, if necessary, he could retire 
with impunity. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 27, *78. 

My dear Lord Bbaconsfield, — I answer you as you kindly 
addressed me and as I hope you will do, whenever it is easier, 
which it undoubtedly is. I will not pretend to conceal from 
you that I was a good deal startled and annoyed at the con- 
tents of your letter. But I have no other object but that of 
maintaining the dignity and interests of this country, and 
therefore I am ready to withdraw my acceptance of Lord 
Derby's resignation, if, in doing so, you are certain of carrying 
the vote, which is all-important, and if you continue in a firm 
and decided line. The changes (of course in many cases 
unavoidable) of purpose, and the necessary silence on the 
communications with other Powers give an appearance of 
vacillation and mystery to our conduct which weakens our 
position in Parliament, and it would be of immense advantage 
2E we could announce to Parliament that we are acting with 
Austria. The telegrams from Sir A. Buchanan, reporting what 
the Emperor of Austria said as well as what Count Andrassy 
said, seem to me so very distinct as to their strong objection 
to the terms of the Peace (which are outrageous), that she 
[? I] should think there ought to be no difficulty for the two 
Governments to act together. 

The telegram just received saying that the Porte dare not 
divulge the bases of Peace, as Russia threatens her, is really 
an insult to all the Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris 
and took part in the Conference at Constantinople. Surely 
something will be done on our part as soon as possible to effect 
this object ? 

To return to Lord Derby : if he would take another office, 
like Privy Seal — as he says himself he feels unequal to the 
labour of his present office and his great dilatoriness was one 
of the most alarming features in his very peculiar character 
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all thioughout these two very trying years — ^it would be far 
the best. But I offer no objection to any arrangement you 
think best for the welfare of the country and to strengthen 
and support the Government. The great dislike to go to war 
arises no doubt from the ignorance of people, who do not see 
that, if Russia has all her own way, we shall suffer also in a 
commercial point of view, and shall still less avoid it in future. 
A dissolution would be much to be deprecated as it would cause 
such excitement and agitation and things would be said which 
would show a division of feeling in the nation of which Russia 
would take great advantage. 

I am so truly grieved at all your trouble and anxiety and at 
Mr. Corry’s illness which at this moment is most unfortunate. 

What I want especially to lay stress on, is the necessity 
of not losing time, and thereby not letting any opportunity 
slip which might prevent matters getting still worse. So many 
telegrams seem to require answering. You must I am sure 
feel that, if you had been listened to 6 months ago, this present 
complication might have been avoided. 

The countermanding of the fleet at the very entrance of 
the Dardanelles is most unfortunate I think. . . . 

floping to hear soon, believe me, with the sincerest regard. 
Yours afE’ly, V. R. & I. 

The reconciliation was effected by Sunday morning, 
and a strenuous and agitated week was followed by 
that unusual portent, a Sunday Cabinet. To Salisbury, 
on whose judgment in foreign affairs, rather than on 
Derby’s, Beaconsfield had now begun to rely, and 
whose helpfulness and disregard of self-interest during 
the crisis had been conspicuous, his chief sent a letter of 
warm acknowledgment. 

To Lord Salisbury, 

10, Dowis^ing St., Jan, 27, 1878. — I inferred from your 
significant remark, at yesterday’s Cabinet, respecting Derby, 
that you desired his return. 

I have succeeded in accomplishing that, tho’ a Pyrrhic 
victory : at least I feel I have not sufficient energy remaining 
to go through another such trial. 

The Cabinet is called to-day at 6 o’c. It is necessary for 
Northcote’s sake, but I thought it desirable, as the most 
effective mode, to-morrow, of answering the rumors afloat 
respecting D. 

I must express my sense of the cordial co-operation and 
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confidence I have received from you throughout this affair. 
It is a good omen for the Sovereign and the country; and I 
can assure you, and I ought to assure you, that your behavior 
at headquarters is entirely understood and completely appre- 
ciated. 

The continuation of the correspondence with the Queen 
describes the Council of that Sunday, January 27. It will 
be seen that Derby marked, by his attitude in Cabinet, 
the distrustful and unconciliatory spirit in which he 
resumed office. He had made it clear in his final letter 
to Northcote, that, as he wrote in his diary, " I remain 
rather in the hope of preventing mischief as long as 
I can, than from sympathising with the views of my 
colleagues.’ 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing St., Jan, 27, ’78. — . . . The Cabinet, which 
had principally to consider the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to be made to-morrow, met late, and sate 
long, and therefore Lord Beaconsfield cannot write at the 
length he could wish. He received your Majesty’s gracious 
telegram, and, cannot, on this occasion, attempt to express 
his deep sense of all your Majesty’s goodness in the almost 
overpoweringly difficult position in which he finds himself. 
Lord Derby was offered Indian Sec’y, Colonies, Privy Seal, 
or Lord Residency, but no arrangement could be made. 
He held that his honor required the Foreign Office or nothing, 
which of course he said he preferred. His attending the 
Cabinet, which will appear to-morrow, will equally astonish, 
and disappoint, the. Opposition, who looked upon the days 
of the present Administration as numbered. That may not 
be the case, but its days will be days of terrible toil and danger, 
and it will have to encounter great crises in affairs. 

Lord Beaconsfield saw the Austrian Ambassador to-day. 
They are terribly alarmed, and believe they have been entirely 
deceived by Russia. 

In this projected Austrian alliance. Lord Beaconsfield was 
much helped by Mr. Corry, whose services he has now lost. 
It is a great blow. Mr. Corry has broken down from over- 
work and over-anxiety. His nervous system has given way. 
His loss to Lord Beaconsfield cannot be estimated. He has 
fine talents, a sweet temper, wonderful energy, and a noble 
disposition. Besides, he understood, and appreciated, your 
Majesty’s character, which was a bond of sympathy between 
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them, and a source of constant consolation. Mr. Corry will 
have to travel abroad. 

Lord Derby did not resume his usual seat in the Cabinet, 
which was next to Lord Beaconsfield, but sate far apart in 
the vacant seat of Lord Carnarvon. This was very marked. 
He is evidently in a dark temper, but all must be borne at this 
moment. When we have carried the six million vote, we shall 
be freer and more powerful. . . . 

Jan, 28. — . . . Ld. Beaconsfield thanks your Majesty for 
your Majesty’s gracious letter received last evening. 

He will not attempt to express his sense of your Majesty’s 
kindness and of the graceful terms in which that kindness is 
conveyed. 

During a somewhat romantic and imaginative life, nothing 
has ever occurred to him so interesting as this confidential 
correspondence with one so exalted and so inspiring. 

To Lady Bradford Beaconsfield observed a becoming 
reticence about Derby, but he made no secret of his feelings 
about Carnarvon. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Jan. 27. — . . . Yesterday I cd. not 
even send the ‘two lines.’ And now, in less than an hour, 
there is to be a Cabinet, a Sunday Cabinet ! and, after that, 
much to do. 

Lord Derby remains with us, as his presence at the C. to-day 
will prove. Ld. Carnarvon’s was a very ungentlemanlike 
speech, with details which ought never to have been men- 
tioned; the Faery much disgusted at what she considers 
an abuse of her permission to refer to Cabinet affairs necessary 
to elucidate his conduct. They only elucidated his peevish 
and conceited temper. Besides it was vain and egotistical, 
and, worse than ail, prosy. He must be immensely astonished 
to ^d himself detached from Salisbury, and that Derby has 
left him in the lurch ! 

Jan. 28. — . . . I am private secretary for poor dear Monty, 
who is not equal to writing a letter, and goes to-morrow to 
South of France. What a calamity ! And at such a 
moment I 

, I am now going to H. of L. I don’t know what will happen. 
They will hardly leave Derby alone. Nothing would have been 
known of his temporary aberration had not . , . Carnarvon 
revealed it. . . . 

Feb. 1. — . ..lam glad you had time to read G.’s speech. 
What an exposure I The mask has fallen, and instead of a 
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pious Xtian, we find a vindictive fiend, who confesses he has, 
for a year and a half, been dodging and manoeuvring against 
an individual — because he was a successful rival 1 . . . 

The reference is to a speech that Gladstone made 
at Oxford on J anuary 30, in which he said that his purpose 
had been, ' to the best of my power, for the last eighteen 
months, day and night, week by week, month by month, 
to counterwork as well as I could what I believe to be 
the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.’ 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Final Parting with Derby. 

1878. 

The more the Russian terms were examined, the less 
possible it seemed to accept them as a satisfactory basis 
of peace. They included the creation of a big Bulgaria 
‘ within the limits of the Bulgarian nationality ’ — a most 
indefinite phrase — and practically independent of the 
Porte; the complete independence of Rumania, Serbia, 
and Montenegro; the autonomy of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina ; an indemnity for Russia of unspecified amount, 
in a form, pecuniary, territorial, or other, to be hereafter 
determined; and an understanding to safeguard the 
interest of Russia in the Straits. Though the Opposition 
professed to regard these provisions as not incompatible 
with British interests, and therefore opposed Northcote’s 
motion for a Vote of Credit of £6,000,000 to increase the 
national armaments, public opinion, especially in London 
and the South of England, rallied to the support of the 
Government. It was felt that, in face of terms so elastic, 
and with the Russian forces steadily advancing on Con- 
stantinople, it was imperative to make Russian generals 
and statesmen realise that England was in earnest in her 
resolve to defend her interests. It was believed by the 
plain man, as well as by the Prime Minister, that, if a 
determined front was shown, Russia would yield to our 
just demands. The music-hall refrain of the moment, 
which enriched political vocabulary with the term 
‘ Jingo,’ — 

We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do. 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve gofc 
the money too, — 
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however vulgar in expression, gave vent to a real political 
truth ; namely 5 that England, devoted to peace as she was, 
meant to make her decisions respected, and possessed the 
necessary material force for doing so. This was the spirit 
in which Beaconsfield had acted throughout. Even the 
cautious and pacific Derby was not unaffected by the 
popular current. He admitted in the House of Lords 
that it was very conceivable that circumstances might 
arise in which the sending up of the fleet to Constantinople 
would be entirely justified, and would not in any manner 
endanger the public peace. When the question was 
raised again in Cabinet on February 2, and the suggestion 
was made that the Italian and British fleets might com- 
bine for such a movement, in case the Russians directly 
threatened Constantinople, Derby, Beaconsfield told the 
Queen, ^ did not seem adverse to this plan, and appears 
less scrupulous now that the country begins to speak out. 
He had evidently persuaded himself that the country 
was adverse to any interference.’ 

That Beaconsfield was the mainspring of Government 
action, that, though another held the seals of the Foreign 
Office, he was really his own Secretary of State, was 
generally understood by the country, and the Opposition 
accordingly directed their onslaughts in the debate 
against the person of the Minister, drawing a clear dis- 
tinction between him and his colleagues. The Queen 
was ' indignant and shocked ’ at these ' disgraceful 
attacks ’ ; and Beaconsfield, in response to Her Majesty’s 
sympathy, wrote that such efforts at dividing a Prime 
Minister from his colleagues were in old days ‘ not only 
deemed unfair and unjust and unconstitutional, but un- 
gentlemanlike.’ But they could not daunt him; indeed, 
they only hardened his resolution and increased liis power. 

After the debate had begun an armistice was at last 
(on February 1) signed between Russia and Turkey; 
but Beaconsfield, with good reason, suspected, as he told 
the Queen, ‘ that the whole affair of the armistice is a 
comedy, and that Russia will advance.’ Russia did 
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advance; and on Thursday, February 7, the last day but 
one of the debate, her armies were, or were reported to 
be, in such close and threatening proximity to Constanti- 
nople that there was something like a panic on the London 
Stock Exchange; that the approaches to Westminster 
were thronged with excited and patriotic crowds cheering 
Beaconsfield ; and tiiat the opposition to the Vote of Credit 
suddenly collapsed. Beaconsfield described the events 
of the day to his great friend. 


To Lady Bradford, 

10, DowisriNa Stbeet, Fd >. 7. — ^TMs has been a terrible 
day of excitement. Last night there came news from Con- 
stantinople that all the wires were cut by the Russians, so 
that our intelligence had to reach us via Bombay, that the 
Russians were on the very point of reaching both Const, and 
Gallipoli, and that they occupied the principal position in the 
defensive works of Const., so that the city was at their mercy. 

Cabinet at 11 o’ ok., rather hard work for those of my col- 
leagues who had been to Munster’s ball (to the Austrian 
Prince) and from wh. I prudently refrained.^ 

The funds fell nearly 2 per ct., and all the Russian stocks, 
that had been rising, tumbled down — but there seems to be a 
chance of the situation being exaggerated, and Schou. called 
Ld. Derby out of the H, of Lor(£ to give him a tel. just 
received from Gort., declaring the rumors were false. I 
am not so sure of that, but we are in the thick of great events, 
and something will happen every day. 

The crowd was so great, from this street to BE. of Lords, 
to escort me, that it was very dijOScult to reach my point 
of destination, tho’ piloted betn. the forms of the daring 
Abergavenny and the beauteous Abercorn. You wd. have 
been amused. 

^ Dr, Kidd’s treatment enabled Beaconsfield to take some share in the 
entertainments organised in connection with the visit of the Austrian Crown 
Prince Rudolph to England. But, while he attended several dinners, he 
shunned evening receptions and balls. Here are extracts from his letters 
of this month to Lady Bradford: ‘ Feh. 10. — dined yesterday with 
Lady C., rather an agreeable party, and I dine to-day with P. Hal to meet 
the Austrian heir. I could not go to Ct. Beust’s reception, and really, tho’ 
Saturday, ball last night, for the same reason I did not go to Munster’s, 
and wh. I gave him, i.e,, I die about eleven o’ ok. every evening, and am 
always buried before midnight.’ 'Feh. 13. — . . I dined at Clarence 
House on Sunday, and was amused. ... I dine (D.V.) at the Duke of 
Cam.’s and also D. of W[ellingtou]’s, which is a charming future. . . .’ 
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The Queen’s indignation at what she considered 
Russia’s 'monstrous treachery’ was extreme; and so 
was her anxiety that her Ministry should act at once. 
She wrote Beaconsfield no fewer than three hortatory 
letters on that one day. 

From Queen Victoria, 

OsBORKE, Feb, 7, ’78. — ^The Queen writes her third letter, 
but the state is so serious and so critical that she must exhaust 
every argument to put him in possession of her views — her 
very strong and decided views. The proceedings in the 
House of Commons are very satisfactory and the Government 
must be firm and decided, or the honour as well as the interests 
of this country and the Throne will be sacrificed, and we shall 
never be safe from Russia’s false, hypocritical intrigues and 
proceedings. Whether they have got to Constantinople (for 
in spite of Gortchakofi’s answer and denial, the Queen is sure 
they are there or are nearly so, for Reuter states it, who 
generally knows, as well as Mr. Layard) on an agreement with 
Turkey or in spite of the Porte, it is equally a case of breach 
of faith, and we have told them again and again so. 

As early as July 22, ’77, Lord Beaconsfield writes: 

' Yesterday also in the most formal and even solemn manner 
the question was brought before the Cabinet what they were 
prepared to do if Russia occupied Constantinople. They 
unanimously agreed, and no one stronger and more decided 
than Lord Salisbury, that the Cabinet should advise your 
Majesty to declare war against Russia.’^ 

Then in the annexed extract from an account by the Chan- 
cellor of the Cabinet held at the beginning of October, the 
language was equally decided; and on November 16, Lord 
Beaconsfield writes : 

' We have defined those British interests. The occupation 
of Constantinople or the Dardanelles by Russia would assail 
one of those interests, and the honor of your Majesty’s Crown 
and of your Government and of your people would then be 
forfeited if your Majesty by all the means in your Majesty’s 
power did not endeavor to guard your Majesty’s Empire from 
such a result.’ ^ 

These are only a few extracts out of many letters, and the 
Queen considers that she has a right to expect that these oft- 
repeated assurances are carried out. She cannot speak strongly 
enough, for Great Britain’s safety and honour are at stake; and 
she cannot for a moment doubt [? think] that Lord Beaconsfield, 
or any of her present Ministers, would sacrifice them. 

^ See above, p. l6o. , ^ gee above, p. I9b. 
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She cannot rest by day or night till she hears that strong 
measures are taken to carry out these principles. She hopes 
Italy will be pressed to join. Oh ! if her faithful ally and 
friend King Victor Emmanuel were still alive, she would at 
once write to him and her appeal would not have been in vain ! 

How strange that the poor old Pope should also have gone 
to his rest now, only four weeks after his opponent.^ 

Beaconsfield required no spur; but Her Majesty’s 
exhortations no doubt helped him with his Cabinet, 
who next day, without any dissent, adopted once more, 
and finally, the measure which, little more than a fort- 
night before, had produced two resignations. Even so, 
the Queen was hardly appeased; and Beaconsfield found it 
necessary to proffer a formal defence of the course which 
the Government had pursued. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Feb. 9, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield with his 
humble duty to your Majesty, Just returned from the House 
of Lords and scarcely time to enter into length upon the inci- 
dents of an important day. 

^ He conveyed to the Cabinet the contents of your Majesty's 
last letter, and read in detail the extracts from his own cor- 
respondence and the statement drawn up by the Lord Chan- 
cellor at Balmoral ; and then he called upon the Cabinet to 
fulfil their engagement to their Sovereign. 

The fact of the armistice being now in our possession, and, 
that apparently, by its provisions, the Russians could not 
actually enter Constantinople, obliged him to modify his pro- 
posal, but after a long and animated discussion, the Cabinet 
resolved to send a division of the fleet up to the Turkish 
capital, and invite all the neutral Powers to join with them in 
a similar act. 

Lord Beaconsfield is told the announcement was received 
with much cheering in the House of Commons, where the 
division of last night^ shows the tone and temper prevalent. 

The country is greatly stirring at last; if we only had a 
corps d^armee at Gallipoli, the Crowns of Great Britain and 
In^a would be not unworthy of the imperial brow which they 
adorn, 

^ King Victor Emmanuel died on Jan. 9, and Pope Pius IX. on Feb. 7, 
of this year, 1878. 

2 The Vote of Credit was carried by 328 to 134 votes. 
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From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Feb. 9, * 78.— The Queen thanks Lord Beacons- 
field for his two letters and cypher. She feels deeply, keenly, 
the way in which — ^thanks to the . . . conduct of Lord Derby 

and Lord Carnarvon, acting as it did upon their colleagues 

he has been unable to fulfil his engagement to her ! 

She feels deeply humiliated and must say that she thinks 
we deserve great censure for the way in which we have aban- 
doned our standpoint; her own first impulse would be to throw 
every thing up, and to lay down the thorny crown, which she 
feels little satisfaction in retaining if the position of this country 
is to remain as it is now. But she thinks in the Conference 
we may reassert our position, and with Austria (who does not 
behave well, for she held a fortnight or 3 weeks ago far stronger 
language than ourselves) and Italy, and any others who will 
join us, we may come to an agreement, in which to insist on 
our and European interests being maintained, and to fight 
for them alone, if we are not supported. . . . 

She sends copies of two letters from Lord Derby, who now 
writes continually, and she will be obliged to answer the second 
and rather strongly. The country should know who has 
dragged them down. 

The Queen sends some camellias grown in the open air and 
primroses for Lord Beaconsfield. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Feb. 10, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield is deeply 
distressed, indeed feels real unhappiness, at the letter received 
from your Majesty last night. But tho’ he entirely sympa- 
thises with your Majesty, and would willingly take any step, 
or endure any sacrifice, for your Majesty’s service and relief, 
for your Majesty’s interests and personal feelings are dearer 
to Mm than life, he still ventures to hope, that, on further 
refiection, it may be felt, that neither the situation of affairs, 
nor the conduct of your Majesty’s Government, need be viewed 
in so dark a light. 

It is not . . . Lord Derby, or even Lord Carnarvon, that 
has mainly brought about the present, no doubt lamentable, 
state of affairs : it is the necessary consequence of a policy of 
neutrality. Vain now to argue whether that was, or was not, 
a right policy. Enough to say, that an alliance with Turkey 
was, at the time that policy was adopted, impossible. 

In the second place the effects of neutrality have been 
aggravated by the total and rapid collapse of the Turkish 
Armies. With regard to the Conference, Lord Beaconsfield 
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does not feel sure it will ever take place, and if it do, he doubts 
whether it will secure peace, but it will give an opportunity 
for the development of the views of the various Powers, which 
may lead to practical consequences. 

The use of the six million vote is this: it will put your 
Majesty's forces, now on a peace establishment, on a war 
footing, so that they will be ready for action when the time 
arrives, i.e., on the break-up of the Conference, or some 
analogous event. The present state of ajffairs is not a conclu- 
sion, or a catastrophe. It is not the beginning of the end; 
it is the end of the beginning. 

He had a long conversation yesterday with Col. Wellesley, 
on the subject of war with Russia without allies. Col. Welles- 
ley does not fear it. The Baltic and the Black Sea both 
blockaded, Russia would never know where the military 
attack would take place, whether in Central Asia, or the 
Euxine, or any other part, and she would have to keep her 
armies in exhausting restlessness. 

If your Majesty's Government have from wilfulness, or 
even from weakness, deceived your Majesty, or not fulfilled 
their engagements to their Sovereign, they should experience 
the consequences of such misconduct, and the constitutional, 
and becoming, manner of their punishment is obvious. They 
cannot with their present Parliamentary majority in both 
Houses, and the existing difficulties, as men of honor, resign, 
but your Majesty has the clear, constitutional right to dismiss 
them. 

Nor is there any doubt, notwithstanding the apparent dis- 
location of party in the present Opposition, that your Majesty 
would be able to find adequate advisers. Lord Beaconsfield 
indeed impressed this view on the Cabinet yesterday, and 
pointed out to them, that such a step on the part of your 
Majesty would not only be a strictly constitutional course, 
but the obvious solution of many difficulties. 

At the same time. Lord Beaconsfield must observe, with 
the utmost and profound deference, that he is not conscious 
of having failed in any engagement to your Majesty. It was 
never in the power of a neutral State to prevent the entry 
of the Russians into Constantinople. All that a neutral 
Power could do was [5^c] that such a step should terminate 
its neutrality, and it would then feel at liberty to take such 
measures, as it might deem expedient to counteract the 
Russian course. 

That was the engagement of Lord Beaconsfield, and he is 
prepared to fulfil it. 

Lord Beaconsfield is deeply touched by your Majesty's 
gracious kindness in deigning to send him some flowers from 
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your Majesty's island home. Truly he can say they are 
^ more precious than rubies ' ; coming, as they do, and at such 
a moment, from a Sovereign whom he adores. . . . 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Feh. 10, '78. — The Queen thanks Lord Beacons- 
field for his very kind and interesting letter. 

He must not for a moment think she would wish to change 
her Government. 

Her only comfort is that Lord Beaconsfield and his Govern- 
ment are so secure and that the country is so thoroughly 
roused and supports them. 

The Queen has perfect confidence in him and great confi- 
dence in all his colleagues but one, and it was only to urge 
him on to support him in a bold, firm, decided’^course that she 
wrote as she did. . . . 

The Queen thinks a policy of neutrality is fatal. It has not 
kept the Russians in check, and yet we have offended and 
thwarted them, while we have estranged the Turks with whom 
we could have done anything, and have lost all power over 

them. . . . 

The Cabinet, having taken the plunge and ordered the 
fleet into the Sea of Marmora, showed a disposition to 
support all the forward movements which Beaconsfiield 
suggested. Derby assumed in Ministerial councils an 
air of detachment rather than of opposition; and ap- 
parently made no serious objection to the consequential 
measures proposed, though he intimated his personal 
dissent from some of them. Ever since the crisis at the 
end of January, Beaconsfield had been in regular private 
consultation about foreign affairs with Salisbury and 
Cairns, rather than, as in old days, with Derby; and 
the Prime Minister himself openly conducted the Eastern 
policy of the country in Cabinet, leaving to the Foreign 
Secretary the part, for which he was pre-eminently fitted, 
of critic -in-chief, sometimes captious, but often helpful. 
Derby, in fact, during this last couple of months of 
office, was reduced in regard to the Eastern Question, 
apparently without protest if not with his own consent, 
almost to the position of an under-secretary, serving 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, seeing Ambassadors 
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and writing despatches on their behalf, hut without 
independence or initiative of his own. His discharge 
of even these subordinate functions was by no means 
always to the satisfaction of his chief. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Feb, 16, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
grieves he has not been able, the last two days, to keep your 
Majesty informed of affairs as much as he could wish, but he 
has been physically incapable of doing what, in general, is not 
only a duty, but a delight. 

Cabinets every day, and sometimes — ^indeed generally — 
of unusual length, the necessity of private conference with 
his colleagues, to keep affairs in proper train, and the general 
conduct of business, have so absorbed and exhausted him, 
that towards the hour of post he has not had clearness of mind, 
and vigor of pen, adequate to convey his thoughts and facts 
to the most loved and illustrious being, who deigns to consider 
them. 

In addition to this, he has been obliged to conduct the 
secret and unofficial negotiations with Austria, which he hopes 
he has now brought to a conclusion, and that she will put 
into the field immediately at least 300,000 men, and join 
Great Britain in an identic note to Russia, which will an- 
nounce, that we ohnnot consent to go into conference unless 
Russia retires from Constantinople, or places Gallipoli, and 
the fortresses of the Straits, in the custody of Great Britain, 
or of garrisons of the neutral Powers. 

Mj. Corry greatly helped him in the conduct of this impor- 
tant affair, but alas ! there is no Mr. Corry now, and, some- 
times, Lord Beaconsfield feels that he can scarcely stem the 
torrent. It truly makes him miserable, that your Majesty 
should ever feel yourself neglected, and yet he is conscious 
all day, that, notwithstanding his heart and brain are at your 
Majesty’s service, your Majesty must be sensible of some dif- 
ference in the frequency and fulness of his communications. 
He humbly hopes your Majesty will be indulgent to him in 
this respect. He feels there is no devotion that your Majesty 
does not deserve, and he only wishes he had youth and energy 
to be the fitting champion of such an inspiring Mistress as 
your Majesty. 

To-day, the Cabinet discussed the Sultan’s offer, contained 
in Mr. Layard’s tel. despatch, and empowered your Majesty’s 
Ambassador to purchase, if possible, the chief ships of the 
Turkish fleet, promising their best offices to prevent the 
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Russians entering Constantinople, and offering hospitality 
if necessary, in your Majesty’s fleet, to the Sultan. 

Then they resumed the consideration of the means for 
securing the Dardanelles. 

And then they considered the Austrian alliance, the nego- 
tiations for which had been hitherto conducted, unofficially, 
by the Prime Minister, and sent instructions to Sir Henry 
Elliot, which Lord Beaconsfield hopes may bring them to a 
formal conclusion. After that they examined Sir Lintorn 
Simmons on military questions, chiefly with reference to the 
Straits. 

Lord Derby offers little resistance to all these plans and 
proposals; indeed only that occasional criticism, which is not 
only justifiable, but salutary. Whether this disposition will 
continue, Lord Beaconsfield knows not, but there is no chance, 
he thinks now, of any relaxation in the determination of the 
Cabinet. They meet every day, and every day seem more 
resolute. 


To Lord Derhy.^ 

10, Downing St., Feb. 28, ’78. — I must point out to you 
how insufficient, in my opinion, is the manner in which F.O. 
has expressed the resolutions of the Cabinet about the pre- 
liminaries of peace. 

The enclosed tel. means, that H.M. Government wish to 
know, as soon as possible, the terms of the peace made between 
Russia and Turkey, 

No one ever doubted, that we should hear this quite as 
soon as we could wish. 

What the Cabinet wanted to know was. What are the terms, 
which Russia proposes to Turkey, and as to which Turkey 
hesitates to accept? It is very likely, that Russia will refuse 
to tell us, and wl not allow Turkey to tell. But we can, 
then, say, we have asked, and have been refused. 

I don’t think we are justified, in the present crisis, to be 
sending to Russia civil messages. ' We shall be obliged to you, 
as soon as you have made your terms with Turkey, to let us 
know what they are.’ 

I am very anxious about this matter, as the Cabinet counts, 
when it meets again, on a reply from Russia, on which they 
would be prepared to shape their course. 

Depend upon it, the uneasiness and dissatisfaction of the 
country on this head are great, and Parliamentary action, 
from our own side, will be the disastrous consequence. 

1 This letter to Derby was based on a private remonstrance which Beacons- 
field had received from Cairns. 

VOIi. VI. 
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[Enclosure.] 

Ld, Derby to A- H, Layard, 

Telegram. E.O., Feb. 27, ’78. 6 p.m. — I have to-day 
stated to the Russian Ambassador that, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, it is essential that they should be 
informed, with as little delay as possible, of the terms of 
peace now being negotiated. Your Excellency should address 
the same request to the Porte. 

From many quarters there came warnings that, in 
spite of all assurances, it was the Russian intention to 
occupy Constantinople, at least to the extent of marching 
their troops through the town in order to embark them 
for home from the port. The Crown Princess of Prussia 
told her mother Queen Victoria on February 8 that the 
Emperor William I. had always understood that to be 
one of the terms of the armistice; and a telegram arrived 
from St. Petersburg on February 11 that Loftus learnt 
from a secret authentic source that orders had been 
sent to the Russian commander-in-chief to occupy Con- 
stantinople with the consent of the Sultan. Beaconsfield 
was not dismayed, and entreated the Queen * not to 
indulge in unnecessary anxiety.’ ‘The difficulties and 
dangers, no doubt, are numerous and considerable,’ he 
told Her Majesty on February 13, ‘ but Lord Beacons- 
field has no fear of ultimately overcoming them, now that 
he has the support alike of his Sovereign, the Parliament, 
and the nation. England alone can do it, but he feels 
we have powerful allies.’ There was reason to believe 
that Bismarck was secretly encouraging Austria to join 
England in resisting Russia. 

Beaconsfield’s confidence was not misplaced. The 
fleet came unharmed through the Dardanelles, though 
the Sultan, with the invader at his gates, refused to grant 
the firman for the* passage; and Russia, now that the 
British ships lay ready for action in the Sea of Marmora, 
shrank from taldng any extreme step which might provoke 
war with a further foe. She neither entered Constan- 
tinople nor attacked the lines of Boulair and the penin- 
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sula of Gallipoli. We on our side made no attempt 
to land. Meanwhile Beaconsfield hurried forward the 
arrangements for a military expedition from England, 
should such be required; and Woolwich and Chatham 
hummed with warlike preparation. He approved the 
choice of Napier of Magdala to command, with Wolseley 
as chief of the staff, telegraphing for the former to Gibral- 
tar and insisting that a preliminary consultation should 
at once be held with the latter. ' There is no time to be 
lost,’ he wrote to Hardy on February 17 ; ‘ much depends 
upon the power to act, when we do act, with promptness.’ 

The military preparations which the Cabinet undertook 
impressed forcibly upon Ministers the desirability of 
having some place of arms in the Levant, either port 
or island, where British troops might assemble in force, 
and British ships might anchor and coal in safety. Malta 
was too far off Constantinople and Egypt, and was too 
small in area. ' Over and over "again,’ Northcote tells 
us, ‘ did we curse Gladstone for having given up Corfu, 
which would have been invaluable to us.’ Beaconsfield 
had foreseen this necessity for many months and had 
realised how the acquisition of such a place of arms might 
indirectly give Turkey the financial help which she sorely 
needed, but which her own maladministration and 
bankruptcy had made it impossible to afford by way 
of loan. He had sketched out his idea in a letter to 
the Ambassador at Constantinople. 

To Austen Henry Layard. 

Most Secret 10, Downing Street, Nov, 22, ' 77. — Musurus 
has more than once, of late, anxiously enquired, whether 
there was any chance of financial assistance from England. 
I have not given him encouragement; but have told him, 
that the suspension of payments, on the part of his Govern- 
ment, has deprived a person in my position of the plausible 
proposition of a Turkish loan with the guarantee of Great 
Britain for the interest. Any proposal of that kind, now 
offered to Parliament, would be looked upon as a vote of a 
gross sum to Turkey, and nothing more; and it would scarcely 
be hstened to. 
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It has occurred to me, that some substantial assistance 
might be afforded to the Porte, if we could contrive to purchase 
some territorial station conducive to British interests. Any- 
thing in the Mediterranean might excite general jealousy, 
unless it figured as a coaling station, and that would not 
involve a sufiSciently large sum. A port in the Black Sea 
once occurred to me, but difficulties might arise from the 
Straits treaty, etc. 

At present, I apprehend Turkey might invite us to navigate 
the Euxine, but she might refuse. If the freedom of the Straits 
to all nations were ever conceded, our possession of Batoum, 
for example, might be alike advantageous to her and our- 
selves. 

Again, a commanding position in the Persian Gulf might be 
a great object to us, i£ Armenia is lost to the Porte. 

I wish you would consider this matter, and advise me 
thereon. 

If a sum could be secured to the Porte, which would render 
it possible to enter into a second campaign, the result, as to 
after negotiations, might be great. If we could combine with 
it the presence of the English fleet in the Bosphorus, and a 
British army corps at Galhpoli and Durkos, and all this 
without a declaration of war against Russia, I think the Otto- 
man Empire, though it may have lost a province or two, 
which every Power has in its turn, might yet survive, and, 
tho' not a first-rate Power, an independent and vigorous 
one. . . . 

I ought to tell you . . . that six months ago, the present 
Grand Vizier was in communication with an Englishman at 
Constantinople, one Bright, since dead, with the view of raising 
a large sum from England by the sale of Turkish possessions ; 
all tins on a large scale — ^the suzeraineU of Egypt for example, 
or Crete, etc., etc. This Bright was in communication with 
Colonel Gordon, a subordinate of the War Office, who sent 
his letters to the Government, but no step was taken. 

The idea Tvas first broached in Cabinet, Beaconsfield 
told the Queen, on February 27 ; and it was soon associated 
with a superficially attractive scheme, which, however, was 
never realised, of a Mediterranean league. From the first 
Derby protested against the acquisition of a fresh place of 
arms; and Beaconsfield recognised that, when that step 
was definitely accepted and acted on, Derby’s final resig- 
nation was inevitable. In spite of the Foreign Secretary’s 
protests, however, the policy was, it will be seen, pro- 
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visionally and hypothetically adopted on March 8, by 
formal Cabinet resolution. As the resolution was only 
provisional and hypothetical, and a definite proposal 
to occupy Mytilene was at the same time abandoned, 
there was no occasion then for resignation, unless Derby 
were to follow Carnarvon’s unfortunate precedent of 
provisional and hypothetical resignation. 

Sir Stafford NortJicote to Queen Victoria. 

WnsmsoB Castle, Mar. 2, ’78. — Sir Stafford Norbhcote 
presents his humble duty to the Queen, and has the honour, 
in obedience to your Majesty’s commands, to report what 
passed at the Cabinet to-day. 

Lord Beaconsfield began by observing that whatever might 
be the truth as to particular demands, the general character 
of the Russian conditions of peace was sufficiently known to 
enable us to form a judgment. 

There were three points on which we ought to feel anxious : 

1st. The military position of the country, as affecting its 
communications with the East. 

2nd. The financial situation. 

3rd. The question of our trade with the Black Sea and Asia. 

As regarded the first point, the Lord Chancellor expressed a 
wish that something in the nature of a Mediterranean league 
could be formed, embracing Greece, Italy, probably Austria, 
and France. The object should be to secure the trade and 
communications of Europe with the East from the overshadow- 
ing interference of Russia. The Powers might agree on the 
points to be secured. . . . 

The points suggested for possible occupation in the event 
of any action being necessary were Mytilene, St. Jean d’Acre, 
and a post on the Persian Gulf. This would give a strong 
chain of communication with India. 

Lord Derby entered a sort of protest against the principle 
of an occupation. 

A committee was appointed to consult the military and 
naval authorities as to the best course of action. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Most Secret. 10, Downing St., Mar. 2. — . . . A most 
interesting Cabinet. Lord Beaconsfield brought his plans 
forward again, which were supported by everyone except 
Lord Derby. 

Lord Beaconsfield feels convinced, that Lord Derby will 
retire, perhaps not immediately, but in a week’s time or so. 
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The Cabinet has sent for Lord Lyons, that they may consult 
as to temper of French Government about Egypt, etc., etc. 

‘ The plot thickens.’ . . . 

Mar, 6. — . . Lord Beaconsfield is much pleased with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty [W. H. Smith], who is both calm and 
energetic . With respect to affairs in general, Lord Beaconsfield 
wishes to remove a misapprehension from your Majesty’s mind, 
that the presence of Lord Derby in the Cabinet, at this moment, 
is the cause of delay and weakness in your Majesty’s councils. 
That is not the case. It is highly probable, that Lord Derby, 
when Lord Beaconsfield proposes his measures for the adoption 
of the Cabinet, will retire, but, at present, these measures are 
not sufficiently matured to be introduced to the consideration 
of the Cabinet, tho’ unceasing attention is given to their pre- 
paration by Lord Beaconsfield himself. But it is not sufficient 
to be bold, one must also be prudent ; and the number of points 
to consider is considerable. . . . 

Lord Beaconsfield hopes to bring about a league of the 
Mediterranean Powers to secure the independence of that 
Sea. But this is a secret of secrets, and its success greatly 
depends on inviolable confidence. It must be managed, a 
great deal, by private communications with colleagues, and 
not be brought, at least at present, before the entire 
Cabinet, . . . 

He entreats your Majesty not to be unnecessarily anxious 
and not to write too much at night. If your Majesty is ill, 
he is sure he will himself break down. All, really, depends 
upon your Majesty. 

Mar. 8. — Lord Beaconsfield ... is now going to the 
Cabinet. The question of occup 3 dng a station on the Asiatic 
coast is necessarily mixed up with consideration of the request 
of the Sultan to withdraw our fleet from Marmora, in case 
the Russians will withdraw from Constantinople. It is a 
difficult business, but Lord Beaconsfield thinks he sees his 
way. But there is another matter still more pressing, for 
Parliament is going to ask questions about it — the Congress, 
its locality, its object, etc., etc. Lord Beaconsfield thinks, 
with regard to the latter point, that there are two conditions 
on which we should insist. 

1. That every clause in the Treaty of Peace between 
Russia and Turkey should be submitted to the Congress. 

2. That no territorial change of any kind shall be sanctioned 
which is not also submitted to Congress. 

He is obliged to write all this hurriedly, but he wishes your 
Majesty, if possible, to know everything that is going on, 
even if your Majesty is told it so roughly. 

The violets and primroses came to him when he was in a 
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somewhat exhausted and desponding mood, and he felt their 
magic influence. 

(Later.) . . . A very long but most interesting Cabinet. . . . 
In the first place, most gratifying and most important in- 
telligence from the Admiral. He finds his position in the 
Sea of Marmora much more satisfactory than he contem- 
plated. He has reconnoitered well the Bosphorus, and is 
quite prepared to force it when necessary, and to enter the 
Black Sea. He is not panic-struck by torpedoes at all. He 
seems to have no doubt of ample supplies, and of fuel. 

He says, if the Russians occupy Boulair and the lines, he 
can manage it : a little damage perhaps, but nothing serious. 
He has. Lord Beaconsfield thmks, six iron-clads (perhaps five) 
and five other craft. He could cut off the Russians from all 
their supplies via Black Sea. Experience has so changed his 
views, that he does not wish to leave his station. 

This alters everything : we are in a commanding position. 

As there was some difficulty started about a rock in the 
channel to the harbour of Mytilene, which we intended to 
occupy, we have appointed a Committee of three of the Cabinet 
to report on the matter, and on any other preferable position, 
a there be one. The altered state of affairs in Sea of Mar- 
mora gives us time for this. 

But in order to pledge the Cabinet to a positive policy, and 
to have no further debate on the point, the Cabinet came to 
a formal resolution drawn up by the Lord Chancellor, which 
Lord Beaconsfield encloses. 

Lord Derby would not concur. Whether he immediately 
resigns or not, Lord Beaconsfield cannot say, but the Cabinet 
has taken the management of the E.O. into its own hands. 

To-morrow, early, they will consider our relations with 
Greece, and an invitation to Italy to join in a Mediterranean 
League. The resignation of Crispi, a creature of Bismarck, 
will help us. The Cabinet will launch the League with Italy 
and Greece alone, if the other Mediterranean Powers decline. 
We count as such France and Austria. If the League is 
floated, they will soon join. 

Lord Beaconsfield fears, that having agreed to Vienna (a 
capital) for the Congress, we cannot well decline Berlin, but 
we shall be stiff to make stipulations. Austria is on her knees 
to us to go to Berlin, aiid vows she will be faithful. ‘Me- 
thinks the lady doth protest too much.’ 

He ought to say much more, but he cannot. He hopes your 
Majesty remembers your gracious promise not to write at 
night, at least not so much. He lives only for Her, and works 
only for Her, and without Her, all is lost. . . . 

[Drawn up hy the Lord Chancellor, 1 ‘The Cabinet agree 
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that in the event of the Treaty of Peace between Russia and 
Turkey, after its revision by the Conference, or in default 
of any Conference taking place, compromising the maritime 
interests of Great Britain in the Mediterranean, a new naval 
station in the east of the Mediterranean must be obtained, 
and i£ necessary by force.’ 

House of Lords {still later ), — . . . With respect to Berlin, 
every other Government, except your Majesty's, has accepted 
that city as the scene of the Congress, and if your Majesty 
declines to be represented there, the Congress will probably 
be held without the presence of your Majesty's representa- 
tives, which would not be desirable. 

Austria is on her knees to us to agree to Berlin, giving the 
most solemn assurance that she has no secret treaty or under- 
standing with Russia; that Germany will support her, and 
that, with the aid of Great Britain, Russia may be seriously 
checked. 

Lord Beaconsfield is of opinion, that, throughout the tran- 
sactions of the last two years, much too much consideration 
has been given to the disposition of other Powers. England 
is quite strong enough, when the nation is united as it is now, 
to vindicate and assert her own rights and interests. There 
have been terrible opportunities lost, and terrible acts of 
weakness committed, by us during these two years, but the 
nation was perplexed, bewildered, and half-hearted. The 
nation is so no longer. She is fresh, united, and full of re- 
sources, and a state of affairs must be substituted for that 
which has been destroyed and displaced. We must think 
less of Bismarcks and Andrassys and Gortchakoffs, and more 
of our own energies and resources. We must rebuild, and on 
stronger foundations than before, for doubtless they were 
nearly worn out. Your Majesty will soon have a navy superior 
to all the navies united of the world, and, in a short time, 
an army most eflS.cient, not contemptible in number, and with 
a body of officers superior to that of any existing force. 

Your Majesty must pardon this scrawl. He writes with 
great difficulty where he is now sitting, with no light but gas, 
and metal pens, which he abhors. He entreats your Majesty 
to take a more cheering view of affairs. He has no fear, if 
he be spared, of conducting them to a satisfactory, and even 
triumphant, end. 

In the diplomatic controversy with Russia, Beacons- 
field’s main contention, in which he was supported by 
Derby no less than by the rest of his colleagues, was that 
Russia must submit her terms of peace with Turkey to 
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the judgment of Europe. The affairs of the Near East 
had been regulated by Europe in the Treaties of 1856 
and 1871; and no modification of those treaties, the 
British Government maintained, could be regarded as 
valid except with the assent of the Powers who had been 
parties to them. This demand was put forward by 
Derby early in January, as soon as it was understood 
that Russia and Turkey were in negotiation; and was 
repeated categorically to the Russian Government on 
several subsequent occasions. Russia’s response was 
evasive; but she acknowledged at the close of January 
in general terms that questions bearing on European 
interests should be concerted with European Powers ; and 
accordingly agreed to the assembling of a European con- 
ference at Vienna, as proposed by Austria on February 3. 
The Austrian proposal was heartily welcomed by Beacons- 
field and his Cabinet; and they showed themselves 
equally complaisant, when it was suggested that the 
Conference should be magnified into a Congress, and 
should sit at Berlin and not at Vienna. But they insisted 
on the categorical acceptance of their demand as the 
condition of British participation. As Derby put it in 
the middle of March, ‘ Her Majesty’s Government desire 
to state that they must distinctly understand, before 
they enter into Congress, that every article in the treaty 
between Russia and Turkey shall be placed before the 
Congress, not necessarily for acceptance, but in order that 
it may be considered what articles require acceptance 
or concurrence by the several Powers and what 
do not.’ 

This condition was aU the more necessary, as Russia, in 
spite of her acceptance of the Conference proposal, had 
compelled Turkey, by threats of occupying Constantinople, 
to sign on March 3 at San Stefano a definitive treaty, 
much more stringent in its provisions than the preliminary 
terms had led Europe to expect. Beaconsfield thus 
described, on April 8 in the House of Lords, the effect of 
the treaty on Turkey-in-Europe. 
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The Treaty of San Stefano completely abrogates what is 
known as Turkey-in-Enrope; it abolishes the dominion of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe; it creates a large State which, 
under the name of Bulgaria, is inhabited by many races not 
Bulgarians. This Bulgaria goes to the shores of the Black 
Sea and seizes the ports of that sea; it extends to the coast of 
the JUgean and appropriates the ports of that coast. The 
treaty provides for the government of this new Bulgaria, 
under a jirince who is to be selected by Russia; its adminis- 
tration is to be organised and supervised by a commissary 
of Russia; and this new State is to be garrisoned, I say for an 
indefinite period, but at all events for two years certain, by 
Russia. 


Besides the creation of a huge Bulgaria, the treaty 
provided for the complete independence of Rumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, with a slight extension of terri- 
tory for the two latter, and for Rumania the acquisition 
of the Dobrudscha, but in exchange for the forced retro- 
cession to Russia of Rumanian Bessarabia which had been 
assigned to Rumania by the Treaty of Paris ; the autonomy 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina; and the application of an 
organic law, to be settled by arrangement between Russia 
and Turkey, to the districts of Thessaly and Epirus. In 
Asia Turkey was to cede to Russia, in lieu of an enormous 
indemnity, all the eastern portion of Armenia, including 
Batoum, Kars, Ardahan, and Bayazid; and in addition 
to pay an indemnity of 46 millions sterling. The question 
of the Straits was left untouched save by guaranteeing 
the right of passage of merchant ships at all times ; but 
Beaconsfield argued in the Lords that by the treaty 
^ the Sultan of Turkey is reduced to a state of absolute 
subjugation to Russia, and, either as to the opening of 
the navigation of the Black Sea or as to all those rights 
and privneges with which the Sultan was invested as an 
independent Sovereign, he would be no longer in the posi- 
tion in which he was placed by the European treaties. 
We therefore protest against an arrangement which 
practically would place at the command of Russia, and 
Russia alone, that unrivalled situation and the resources 
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which the European Powers placed under the government 
of the Porte/ 

The Treaty of San Stef ano was negotiated in the strictest 
secrecy, the Turks being bound by threats to silence; 
and, though its provisions soon began to leak out, it was 
not delivered to the British Government till March 23, 
three weeks after signature* Meanwhile, Russia con- 
tinued to evade acceptance of the British condition for 
the Congress, Gortchakoff maintaining that it was sufiEi- 
cient that the treaty should be communicated to the 
Powers before the meeting, and that each Power should 
have in the Congress itself ^ the full liberty of appre- 
ciation and of action.’ ‘Delphi itself could hardly 
be more perplexing and august,’ said Beaconsfield. 
Whatever the phrase about liberty of appreciation and 
action meant, it was clearly not categorical acceptance; 
and that the Russian attitude was much nearer to cate- 
gorical refusal was shown by the arrogance of the final 
reply which reached the Cabinet on March 27. The 
Russian Government, it ran, ‘ leaves to the other Powers 
the liberty of raising such questions at the Congress as 
they might think fit to discuss, and reserves to itself the 
liberty of accepting or not accepting the discussion of 
these questions.’ 

While waiting for Russia’s decision, the Cabinet con- 
tinued to elaborate the measures of precaution which 
Beaconsfield had laid before them. His report to the 
Queen of the meeting of March 16 says: ‘ They discussed 
corps d’armee, new Gibraltars, and expeditions from 
India, in great fulness. Lord Derby said nothing.’ It 
will be seen that the idea of a Mediterranean league, which 
was not received with much favour abroad, had been 
dropped ; and that we have here the first intimation of the 
project of bringing Indian troops to European waters — a 
project entirely in harmony with Beaconsfield’s policy of 
magnifying the place of India in the British Empire. At 
last, on March 24, Beaconsfield obtained confidential infor- 
mation of Russia’s definite refusal, and he at once prepared 
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for action. His will was indomitable, but, as bis letters 
to Lady Bradford show, be bad little bealtb or strength 
during tbe critical days. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Most Secret. 10, Dowiting St., Mar. 24, '78. — . . . Tbe 
Russian answer has arrived, but will not be delivered, or 
made known, to anyone, until to-morrow; if then. It rejects 
our conditions, and will not submit the treaty to the con- 
sideration of Congress. 

There will be no Congress, as all agree there can be no 
Congress without England — Russia says this. Russia will, 
in all probability, immediately commence a direct negotiation 
with your Majesty's Government. 

After all their taunts about isolation, and about being ' left 
out in the cold,' this is interesting 1 No Congress and direct 
negotiations with England, 

This information comes to Lord Beaconsfield under such a 
seal of confidence that Lord Beaconsfield cannot tell it even 
to his colleagues, but his conscience and his heart alike assure 
him, that he can have no secrets from his beloved Sovereign. 

To Lady Bradford. . 

10, Downing Street, Mar. 22, 1878. — You were prophetic 
last night, for I have a regular influenza cold — constant 
coughing and streaming eyes. 

I have just had my audience, tho' I was scolded for coming 
out in such a plight — but my Royal Mistress was not much 
better than her Mnister. The Kingdom was never governed 
with such an amount of catarrh and sneezing. 

I'm too ill and achy to be out later; I have written to D. 
of Richmond that I can't be in my place. . . . 

Mar. 24. — I am still a prisoner, but must, if possible, appear 
in the H. of L. to-morrow — and I think I shall. . . . 

The Russian ultimatum, for so we must call it, has not 
yet arrived, altho' promised on Saturday. It will come this 
evening, probably, or to-morrow morn. I think they will 
not accept our terms, or rather conditions, and we shall not 
yield an inch. People are very alarmed and think war instan- 
taneous. I do not, and am not at all alarmed. I hold it is 
much more likely that as Russia finds England firm, and 
preparing for conflict, she will end by offering separate nego- 
tiations with us. . . . 

Mar. 25. — ^Nothing to tell you. Then why do you write ? 
Difficult to answer. 
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I am somewhat better, but ought not to go out. Then 
why do you ? Because, plea indisposition, I did not reply 
to some notice of Granville^ s on Eriday, and have heard since 
of nothing but my illness. So, at great inconvenience and 
some risk, I go down to H. of Lords, because I wd. not ask 
G. again to postpone his motion. 

Teis. come every quarter of an hour from a certain place, 
to know how I am — ^full of sjrmpathy when sent, and full of 
anger when not answered. . . . 

No news from Russia, tho’ I have reason to believe Schou. 
has the answer, and has had for days. 

Mar, 26. — I can only send a little, and a hurried, Kne. 

Nothing can be more critical than the situation, and you 
must prepare, I think, for great events. 

I could not get down to the Windsor Council to-day, as I 
had promised — but it was impossible. I am suffering very 
much from my influenza, which my visit to the Ho. of Lords 
did not improve yesterday — and yet I must repeat it to- 
day. . , . 

Mar, 27. — . . . It is impossible that affairs could be more 
critical than they are. ... 

Except two days, when I went in a close carriage to H. of 
L., I have not been out since last Thursday, and this alone 
makes one nervous. 

The spirit in which Beaconsfield approached the fateful 
Cabinet meeting on March 27, which brought about 
Derby’s resignation, was shown by a letter which he 
sent on that morning to Hardy. ‘Rest assured,’ he 
wrote, ‘ the critical time has arrived when we must declare 
the emergency. We are drifting into w^ar. If we are bold 
and determined we shall secure peace, and dictate its 
conditions to Europe. ... On you I very mainly count. 
We have to maintain the Empire, and secure peace; I 
think we can do both.’^ Beaconsfi.eld had probably 
discussed his plans in detail with Hardy. He had cer- 
tainly, according to his habit since Derbj^’s first resigna- 
tion, discussed them with Cairns and Salisbury; and also 
with Northcote, as Northcote himself teUs us. Here 
are Beaconsfield’s reports to the Queen of what he pro- 
posed on this occasion and what was decided. 


^ Gdthorne Hardy, vol iL, p. 36. 
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To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Mar. 26, ’78. — . . . The Russisiix answer, 
tho’ it arrived here on Saturday, has not yet been delivered 
to your Majesty’s Government. 

Yesterday afternoon, Count Schouvaloff called on Lord 
Derby, and began feeling his way, to give the answer viva 
voce, but Lord Derby said that, as the English conditions 
were in writing, the reply must be in the same form. Where- 
upon Count Schouvaloff seemed to be shut up, and murmured 
that he would send the reply in writing, but it has not come 
yet. 

Lord Beaconsfield has summoned the Cabinet for to-morrow 
at noon. 

The Russian reply has been seen by some members of the 
Opposition. It is a categorical refusal. 

Therefore, to-morrow. Lord Beaconsfield will propose to 
the Cabinet fche measures which he has long matured, and 
which he trusts will be equal to the occasion. He will recom- 
mend immediately calling out the Reserves, which will place 
immediately at our command two corfs d'armee, and at the 
same time will direct the Indian Government to send out a 
considerable force, thro’ the Suez Canal, and occupy two 
important posts in the Levant, which will command the 
Persian Gulf and all the country round Bagdad, and entirely 
neutralise the Russian conquests and influence in Armenia. . . . 

Mar. 27. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . has carried all his 
measures this morning unanimously, with the exception of 
Lord Derby, who will, no doubt, resign. 

When he asks your Majesty’s gracious permission to make 
a statement, etc., your Majesty must be very cautious and 
reserved in granting the permission, for, otherwise, the state- 
ment may tell things to the world, which it is absolutely neces- 
sary, for success, should be kept secret : as, for example, the 
Indian expedition. 

It will be necessary that the Mutiny Bill should be passed, 
before a message is sent down to Parliament and a proclamation 
issued. 

The Cabinet meets again to-morrow at noon to frame the 
materials for a circular to the different Courts of Europe on 
the present situation. 

It will be our case in the face of Europe and our own 
country. He [Beaconsfield] has had a good night and feels at 
this moment much relieved by what has just occurred. . . . 

Later . — . . . Lord Derby has tendered his resignation, and 
wishes to make his announcement to-morrow. 

It should be kept quite secret at this moment, as they have 
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a reception at the P.O. to-night, and their position, were the 
resignation known, would be painfully ludicrous. Lord B. 
conceals it therefore even from his colleagues. Lord Beacons- 
field requests from your Majesty authority to receive the 
resignation and also to arrange with Lord Derby as to his 
statement. He seems perfectly loyal, and desirous of sapng 
nothmg disagreeable to his colleagues, or injurious to the 
public service. ... 

The only military plans of Lord Napier are in the hands of 
H.R.H. the F.-M. Commanding in Chief. They seemed to 
Lord Beaconsfield meagre. 

From Queen Victoria. 

WiNDSOB Castle, Mar. 27, '78. — . . . The Queen must 
own, that she feels Lord Derby’s resignation an unmixed 
blessing. . . . His name had suffered and was doing great 
harm to us abroad : and the very fact of his becoming a mere 
cypher and putting his name to things he disapproved, was 
very anomalous and damaging. . . . The Queen, therefore, 
without a moment’s hesitation, sanctions Lord Beaconsfield’ s 
acceptance of his resignation, but will keep it secret till 
to-morrow. Pray tell him from the Queen that she relies 
on his loyalty to his colleagues, as well as to his Sovereign, 
and feels sure he will join in no factious opposition. But 
he must be very cautious in what he says, for fear of letting 
out important measures, which we must keep secret. 

Now who is to succeed him ? Lord Salisbury or Lord 
Lyons ? . . . 

It will be noticed that Beaconsfield does not specify 
the two important posts in the Levant which were to be 
occupied by the proposed Indian expedition, nor indeed 
does he definitely say that the names were given to the 
Cabinet. But there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the names were given, and that the posts were Cyprus 
and Alexandretta (Scanderoon), as mentioned by Derby 
in confidence, immediately on coming out of Cabinet, to 
his private secretary, now Lord Sanderson. Besides 
Beaconsfield’s letters to the Queen, there are, as Hardy’s 
diary is apparently silent,^ no other contemporary records 
extant, so far as is known, of the proceedings of this 
decisive Council, except two papers in Derby’s hand- 

^ Gatkome Hardy, vol, ii., p. 56. 
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writing : one the note which, in accordance with his usual 
practice,^ Derby jotted down in Cabinet, and which he 
sealed up separately ; the other a shorter statement which 
he entered in his private diary, either that evening or 
the next morning. In view of the discrepant accounts 
which were afterwards given from memory by Cabinet 
Ministers, Lord Sanderson has felt justified in authorising, 
with the concurrence of the present Lord Derby, the 
publication of these confidential documents. The follow- 
ing is the note in Cabinet ; 


D[eeby] reads answer of Schouvaloff. It is a refusal. 

Lord B. wishes a circular to be addressed to all the Powers, 
statiug our views. 

This is talked over and not dissented from in principle. 

D. proposes to lay papers at once and explain in Parliament. 
This is agreed to. 

Lord B. We must now decide our policy. Our objects 
have been the maintenance of the Empire, and the main- 
tenance of peace. Peace is not to be secured by ‘drifting.’ 
All our attempts to be moderate and neutral, and avoid 
collision with Russia, have lessened our influence, and caused 
it to be thought that we had no power. Our position is im- 
paired since Parliament met. Austria is more deeply con- 
cerned than we are. Austria and Russia are nowin a position 
of great mutual difficulty, Russia has really desired a congress. 
She has strained her resources, her armies are suffering from 
disease, etc. Thinks a bold policy will secure peace : one of 
conciliation -will end in war. An emergency has arisen: the 
balance of power in the Mediterranean is in danger; every 
State must now look to its own interests. The time is now 
come when we should issue a proclamation declaring emer- 
gency, and be ready to put a force in the field. An expedition 
from India should occupy Cyprus and Scanderoon. We 
shall thus neutralise the effect of the Armenian conquest. 
Influence of England in the Persian Gulf will be maintained. 
These points are the key of Asia. Proposes to communicate 

i Writing to Beaoonsfield on Jnly 14, 1877, Derby says: ‘The notes 
which I generally take at Cabinets . . . have been kept merely for purposes 
of convenient reference; those of old dates have been from time to time 
destroyed, and all will be. I have always understood it to be an unwritten 
rule of administrative practice, that no permanent record should remain of 
what passes in Cabinet. But to temporary memoranda kept, while they 
exist, for personal use, I know of no objection.’ 
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with the Porte, to guarantee the revenues now received, so 
that they shall not lose. This does not involve alliance with 
the Porte. Nor is it inconsistent with anything we have done. 
Thinks it important that these two steps shall be taken. 
Wishes to call the resources of India into play, and show that 
from England also we can send forth our hosts. Time has 
come, the emergency has arisen. 

Cairits. Great and grave emergency has arisen. We have 
been neutral, but we always said we meant to have something 
to say to the peace. Hussia now tells us we shall not. Thinks 
the time is come to make our resources available. We want a 
counterpoise to what is doing in Armenia. Position in India 
will be shaken if we do nothing. 

Salisbury was always against interference in the war 
and therefore feels especially responsible. Policy of neutrality 
was dangerous, though right. Russia refuses to allow our 
voice to be heard. We must put ourselves in a position to 
assert our views by force if necessary. It is necessary therefore 
to declare an emergency at once. If this opportunity is lost, 
it will not recur. As to Scanderoon, it commands the route 
both to Suez Canal and to the Persian Gulf. We must be 
ready to defend both these routes. It also gives as little 
offence to Prance as any occupation can. It also mamtaios 
our influence over the Asiatic populations. Their feeling 
towards us will be changed, if there is not a visible exertion 
of our power. They will look to Russia. Doubts as to first 
obtaining the consent of Turkey. Wishes not to do anjrbhiug 
hostile to Turkey, but it is hardly fair to ask her. Would 
do it first. The question of Cyprus is less urgent than that 
of Scanderoon. Would act at once as to that. 

Hardy. We have now no choice except to maintain our 
own interests. Comments on the Russian answer. The whole 
Treaty concerns us. Time has come as to declaring an emer- 
gency. As to Scanderoon leaves that to be judged by military 
men. 

J. Majniters agrees in general policy. Would send Mussul- 
man regiments if possible. 

Northcote, Is it necessary to go to Parliament ? (Answer — 
yes, for a vote.) Asks as to course of proceeding. 

Richmond entirely agrees that time is come to take some 
action. 

(Some general talk.) Necessity of secrecy as to the expe- 
dition msisted upon by Lord B. and agreed to. (Some talk.) 

D. declares dissent on grounds of general policy — come to 
point where two roads part. 

Salisbury does not see that compromise is possible. 

Richmond. We can't go drifting on, 
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Cairns. We are driven out of Congress. 

Northumberland can see no step except this to take. 
Security of the road to India is all-important. 

Cross. Questionis which course ismost likely to lead topeace. 

Lord B. Austria will bring about a settlement of the 
Bulgarian situation. It is the Armenian danger which is to 
be guarded against. 

(Some more talk, but not to any purpose.) 

The following is Derby’s entry in his diary : 

Wednesday, Mar. 27. — Cabinet at 12, sat only till 1 ; but 
the business done was important both nationally and to me 
in particular. Lord B. addressed us in a set speech, to the 
effect that we must now decide our policy; that our objects 
have been the maintenance of the Empire, and of peace, but 
peace is not to be secured by ‘ drifting ’ ; that om* attempts 
to be moderate and neutral have only lessened our influence, 
and caused our power not to be believed in. He dwelt on the 
weakness of Russia, with finances ruined, and armies suffering 
from disease. An emergency had arisen; every State must 
now look to its own resources; the balance of power in the 
Mediteri’anean was destroyed. He proposed to issue a pro- 
clamation declaring emergency, to put a force in the field, and 
simultaneously to send an expedition from India to occupy 
Cyprus and Scanderoon. Thus the effect of the Aimenian 
conquests would be neutralised, the influence of England in 
the Persian Gulf would be maintained, and we shoSd hold 
posts which are the key of Asia. 

Cairns and Salisbury both supported the Premier, showing 
clearly by their language that they w^ere aware of the plan 
now proposed and had discussed it with him in detail; others 
supported more vaguely. I declared my dissent in a brief 
speech, referring to what I had said before, and agreeing with 
an expression that fell from Salisbury that we must now 
decide, and that no compromise was possible. We had come, 
I said, to the point where the roads diverged, and must choose 
one or the other. I intimated that I could not agree, and it 
was understood that my resignation was to follow. 

These accounts add much interesting and valuable 
detail to the outline given by Beaconsfield to the Queen; 
but the reports of the two statesmen are in complete 
accord, both as to the proposals made, and as to the 
approval with which they were regarded by the whole 
Cabinet except Derby. As to the exact nature of that 
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approval there is one further scrap of contemporary 
evidence. Salisbury asked Northcote in Cabinet in 
Trating whether it was agreed that the cost of bringing 
the Indian troops should be defrayed by the British 
Exchequer; and he preserved the note which Northcote 
wrote on the same sheet and passed across to him in reply. 
It ran thus : ‘ The agreement absolutely involves a decision 
in favour of sending such an expedition. I am not op- 
posed to it in principle, but I think we ought to have 
more than 10 minutes to decide on it. If it is decided 
to send the expedition, I agree to place the cost on imperial 
revenues.’^ It would appear from this interchange of 
opinion that Salisbury regarded the decision to send the 
Indian expedition as more definitely taken than North- 
cote did, but that evenNorthcote was prepared to accept 
it in principle. There was, at any rate, no outward 
dissent, save Derby’s, from Beaconsfield’s policy; and 
both the protagonists, Beaconsfield and Derby, came away 
from the Cabinet with the same impression. Derby told 
Lord Sanderson, that proposals had been discussed and 
approved by his colleagues, he alone dissenting, for pro- 
claiming an emergency and calling out the Reserve, and 
for a secret expedition of troops from India to occupy 
Cyprus and Soanderoon, and that, in consequence, he 
intended to resign. Beaconsfield, on his part, as we have 
seen, told the Queen that aU his measures were carried 
unanimously, save for Derby’s dissent; and he specifi- 
cally mentioned, in the following sentence, the Indian 
expedition as one of those measures. Indeed, it is clear, 
both from Beaconsfield’s letters and from Derby’s note 
and diary, that the Prime Minister presented his policy 
as one whole ; and orders for the preparation of the Indian 
force, and for the survey of the necessary landing-places, 
were immediately despatched. 

That Derby would resign when definite steps were 

^ A copy of this note was forwarded by Northcote to Derby in a letter 
dated July 22, 1878. In writing his subsequent memorandum, l^orthcote 
quoted the note inaccurately from memory. 
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taken towards acquiring a place of arms in the Levant 
had long been foreseen by his chief and his colleagues ; 
and he said that day in Cabinet that they had come to 
a parting of the ways. But he did not actually give in 
his resignation there and then; and both he and Beacons- 
field were glad to make use of Northcote as a means of 
communication, to avoid alike the awkwardness of writing, 
and any direct personal clash between old friends. North- 
cote found Derby, after the Cabinet ‘ most friendly, and 
1 thought really relieved by getting rid of the “ tin kettle,’’ 
as he called the Foreign Office. He would not, however, 
write to the chief, but asked me to do so in his name.’ 
Hence there is no letter in existence from Derby, detailing, 
as at the end of January, the cause of his resignation. 
When he made his explanation next day in the House of 
Lords, he was naturally unable to reveal Cabinet secrets; 
though he had received, in accordance with Beacons- 
field’s second thoughts, Her Majesty’s permission to 
make ^ such statement as you, in your discretion, in which 
the Queen has entire confidence, may think fit.’ He 
merely stated that the Cabinet had decided on certain 
measures of a grave and important character in which 
he had been unable to concur — ^measures not inevitably 
tending to bring about war, but not, in his opinion, pru- 
dent in the interests of European peace, or necessary for 
the safety of the country, or warranted by the state of 
affairs abroad. Any further explanation, should it be- 
come necessary, he reserved for a later date. His refer- 
ences to his colleagues, and especially to his chief, were 
friendly. Every personal motive and every private 
feeling urged him, he said, to remain with them. ‘ No 
man would willingly break, even for a time, political and 
personal ties of long standing; and in the public life 
of the present day there are few political and personal 
ties closer or of older date than those which unite me 
with my noble friend.’ 

Beaconsfield fully reciprocated the ‘ personal respect 
and regard ’ in which DerbjT- averred that he held him. 
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His emotion as he rose to follow his resigning colleague 
in debate was very visible. He said : 

The Queen has lost to-day the services of one of the ablest 
of her counsellors. Those only who have served with my 
noble friend can sufficiently appreciate his capacity for affairs, 
the penetrating power of his intelligence, and the judicial 
impartiality of his general conduct. My lords, I have served 
with my noble friend in public life for more than a quarter 
of a century, and during that long period the cares of public 
life have been mitigated by the consolation of private friendship . 
A quarter of a century is a long period in the history of any 
man, and I can truly say that, so far as the relations between 
myself and my noble friend are concerned, those years have 
passed without a cloud. . . . These wrenches of feeling are 
among the most terrible trials of jpublic life. ... I have felt 
of late that the political ties between myself and my noble 
friend must soon terminate; but I believed they would ter- 
minate in a very different and a more natural manner — ^that 
I should disappear from the scene and that he would remain, 
in the maturity of manhood, with his great talents and ex- 
perience, to take that leading part in public affairs for which 
he is so well qualified. 

These public courtesies were repeated in private. The 
Queen wrote Derby a gracious letter of thanks for his 
services, adding: ‘ The Queen is also certain that she can 
entirely rely on his loyalty to herself and his former 
colleagues, especially the Prime Minister; and she is sure 
that he will never join in any factious opposition to the 
Government of which he has been so long so distinguished 
a member.’ Derby responded in the same spirit. ‘ He 
has left office with no personal feeling, except one of good- 
will towards his former colleagues, especially to his very 
old friend Lord Beaconsfield, from whom it is a real 
pain to be separated.’ He added that he had no desire 
to oppose, and would leave the disagreeable task of criti- 
cism, as far as possible, to others. 

Beaconsfield showed his abiding goodwill by the offer 
of the Garter — an unprecedented act of generosity by a 
Prime Minister to a colleague who had left him in a 
crisis; and Derby, though he could hardly accept, was 
obviously touched by so much magnanimity. 
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To Lord Derby. 

10, Downing St., Mar. 31/78. — I hope you will allow me 
to offer you the vacant Garter. I always intended it for you, 
but there were difficulties in my way. I hope you will now 
accept it, in memory of our long friendship; if of nothing else. 

I suppose you and Mladi are in the country. I have not 
had a sniff of provincial air for five months. 


From Lord Derby. 

Private. Poeeign Office, M[ar]. 31, ’78. — I am touched 
and gratified by your offer; by the time and manner of it 
far more than by the thing itself. Give me till to-morrow to 
consider as to acceptance. In any event, my sense of your 
kindness will not be less. 

Private. April 1. — On thinking fully over the matter, I 
have decided against accepting the Garter which you so 
kindly offer me. You will I am sure understand that my 
refusal is not dictated by any reluctance to accept an honour 
at your hands, or by any diminution of our old friendship. 
I shall not forget the offer, nor the time and circumstances 
of its being made. 

There was one more friendly letter, before the intimate 
correspondence of five and twenty years came to an 
abrupt close. 

From Lord Derby. 

23, St. James’s Squaee, April 3. — When Schouvaloff called 
to take leave of me, on Monday, he expressed a wish that I 
should communicate with you on the subject of a report which 
he said had reached your ears, and which he supposed that 
you believed to be true. 

It was to the effect that he had been in the habit of talking 
over official matters with members of the Opposition, es- 
pecially with V[ernon] Harcourt. 

He denies having ever held any private conversations with 
them, or having talked about pending negotiations with any- 
one except members of the Government. 

I told him he had better address his denial direct to you, 
but he preferred doing it through me, and I could not civilly 
refuse. 

No answer is necessary. 

In the course of his speech Beaconsfield, while com- 
mending the 'prudence and perfect taste’ which had 
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prevented Derby from referring in detail to the reasons 
of his resignation, announced, in order to avoid ' unneces- 
sary mystery/ that the Government, in view of the 
failure to reach agreement about the Congress, and of 
the disturbance of the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean, had decided to call out the Reserve. This was 
the only part of the Beaconsfield policy, as expounded 
in the Cabinet of March 27, which it was possible for 
the Prime Minister to reveal; as the Indian expedition 
and the acquisition of posts in the Levant, though ap- 
proved in principle, depended on time and circumstances 
for execution, and secrecy till the moment of execution 
was essential for their success. It was also inevitable 
that he should make the announcement in such a way 
as to leave the impression that this was the whole pre- 
cautionary policy so far accepted, in order that the secret 
might be preserved, and that public opinion at home 
and abroad might not be set agog as to further measures 
hinted at but not revealed. 

The world naturally concluded, and was presumably 
meant to conclude, that the calling out of the Reserve 
was the sole cause of Derby’s resignation; and, as that 
measure of precaution was generally welcomed not only 
by his own party, but by moderate men in opposition, 
the seceding Minister met with little or no sympathy 
or support outside the ranks of the pro-Russian agitators. 
Conscious that it was the resolve to acquire ^ new Gibral- 
tars ’ in the Levant rather than the summoning of the 
Reserve to the colours that had decided his action, he 
was galled by what appeared to him the injustice of the 
public condemnation, and by what he considered the 
unfairness of his treatment by his colleagues. He may 
also have been irritated by the Prime Minister’s very 
natural method of supplying his place in Cabinet. In 
the shuffle of offices succeeding the resignation, Beacons- 
field took the opportunity to secure, so far as might 
be, in spite of Derby’s defection, the continued confidence 
of Lancashire and the adhesion of the house of Stanley 
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by promoting Frederick Stanley, Derby’s brother and 
heir-presumptive, to Cabinet rank as Secretary of State 
for War. In these circumstances Derby allowed himself, 
for once, to be governed by his feelings rather than by his 
cool judgment; and in the Lords debate of April 8 on 
the calling out of the Reserve he offered a further explana- 
tion which, however intelligible and in a sense excusable, 
violated his obligation not to reveal Cabinet secrets and 
the duty incumbent on a patriotic ex-Poreign Secretary 
not to embarrass the country’s policy at a crisis* Beacons- 
field thus described to the Queen Derby’s intervention. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, April 9, ’78. — . . . Lord Derby 
made a disagreeable and unauthorised speech, for he divulged 
the proceedings of the Cabinet of which he had been a member, 
with an absence of discretion and reserve, very unusual under 
such circumstances, and which will produce a painful effect 
on public opinion. He will perhaps justify himself by arguing 
that Lord Beaconsfield made an unnecessary reference to his 
conduct. 

Lord Beaconsfield, who was somewhat wearied, may have 
erred in this respect, but quite unintentionally, and Lord 
Derby, if this be his excuse, misunderstood the allusion of 
Lord Beaconsfield. , . . 

Certainly Beaconsfi.eld’s reference to Derby in his 
speech on this occasion was not only unnecessary but 
also unfortunate. He said that he could not conceive 
that any responsible person could for a moment pretend 
that, when all were armed, England alone should be dis- 
armed. He proceeded; ‘I am sure my noble friend, 
whose loss I so much deplore, would never uphold that 
doctrine, or he would not have added the sanction of his 
authority to the meeting of Parliament and the appeal 
we made to Parliament immediately for funds adequate 
to the occasion of peril, which we believed to exist. No, 
I do not think such things of him ’ ; and he suggested that 
only a lunatic could take up such a position. As Derby 
had strongly objected originally to the earlier summoning 
of Parliament and the Vote of Credit, and had only con- 
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sented in order to prevent the break-up of the Govern- 
ment, the reference was hardly fair. Derby therefore had 
some provocation; but it was rather petty not to accept 
in silence responsibility for the Cabinet actions in which 
he had finally concurred instead of making public the 
fact of his original objection; and it was hardly patriotic 
to inform the world, for the purpose of self-justffication, 
that there were other secret decisions of the Cabinet 
which he deemed of a still more serious and unjustifiable 
character than the calling out of the Reserve. It is not 
surprising that Salisbury should have denounced with 
some warmth such disloyalty to country and to colleagues. 
These were Derby’s actual words about his resignation: 

I have been referred to by my noble friend at the head of 
the Government, and by newspaper writers and others, as 
having resigned office in consequence of the calling out of the 
Reserves. Now I feel bound to tell your Lordships that, 
whatever I may have thought of that step, it was not the sole, 
nor indeed the principal, reason for the differences that unfor- 
tunately arose between my colleagues and myself. What 
the other reasons are I cannot divulge until the propositions 
of the Government, from which I dissented, are made known. 

Events, as we shall see, modified Beaconsfield’s policy, 
and the programme of March 27 was never carried out in 
its fulness. The Indian expedition came to Malta, but 
proceeded no farther. Alexandretta was not occupied, 
and Cyprus was acquired, not by force, but by lease from 
the Porte. But, in spite of these modifications, when 
European peace had been signed at Berlin nearly four 
months later, in July, Derby considered himself justified, 
without obtaining any further permission either from the 
Queen or from his late chief, in revealing what that pro- 
gramme was from which he dissented. It had become, he 
thought, ‘ historical fact,’ and he availed himself of ‘ that 
discretion which is allowed to an outgoing Minister to 
state what has really happened.’ This was his statement. 

When I quitted the Cabinet in the last days of March, it 
was on account of the decision then taken — namely, that it 
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was necessary to secure a naval station in the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean, and that for that purpose it was neces- 
sary to seize and occupy the island of Cyprus, together with 
a point on the Syrian coast. This was to have been done by 
a secret naval expedition sent out from India, with or without 
the consent of the Sultan; although undoubtedly a part of the 
arrangement was that full compensation should be made to 
the Sultan for any loss of revenue which he might sustain. . . . 
My lords, I endeavoured to induce the Cabinet to reconsider 
tins determination, and from whatever cause the change took 
place I am heartily glad that that unfortunate resolution was 
modified. 

Derby’s old colleagues naturally resented these unli- 
censed ' revelations from the dark interior of the Cabinet/ 
to use Salisbury’s expression in reply* ,A settlement 
had only just, and with difficulty, been effected between 
Russia and Turkey; and it was distinctly embarrassing 
to the policy of Great Britain to have a disclosure made 
of projected measures of precaution, which, however 
reasonable and right at a moment of acute tension, could 
hardly be agreeable to either of the recent belligerents, 
and which, as circumstances had prevented them from 
being executed, ought to have been kept secret until the 
lapse of years had rendered their divulgation harmless. 
Moreover, the Cyprus convention was as yet unratified 
by the Sultan, who was making difficulties and reserva- 
tions; a fact which was not indeed known to Derby, but 
which, from his official experience of Turkish procrasti- 
nation, he might perhaps have anticipated. But Salisbury 
allowed justifiable resentment to carry him to* unjusti- 
fiable lengths. He compared Derby’s progressive revela- 
tions to the successive fragments of disclosure made by 
the notorious Titus Oates in regard to the Popish plot; 
which was tantamount to charging Derby with a particu- 
larly mean form of mendacity. He proceeded to a cate- 
gorical denial of what Derby had said. * The statement 
which my noble friend has made to the effect that a reso- 
lution had been come to in the Cabinet to take the island 
of Cyprus and a position on the coast of Syria by a secret 
expedition, with or without the consent of the Sultan, 
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and that that was the ground upon which he left the 
Cabinet, is a statement which, so far as my memory 
goes, is not true.* Cries of ‘ Order ’ caused him to declare 
that he did not necessarily impugn Derby’s veracity, 
and to substitute the words ^ not correct ’ for ' not true.’ 
He added that, in his denial of Derby’s statement, he 
was supported hj the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Secretaries of State for India and the Home Depart- 
ment, the President of the Council, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

No doubt, the international situation made it desirable 
that Derby’s account should be discredited. But the 
connected history which has been given here from 
original documents forces us to the conclusion that what 
Derby said was substantially correct, and that the denial 
can only be justified on narrow and technical groimds. 
In support of this denial there have been published not 
only an extract from Northcote’s memorandum, drawn 
up after the close of the Ministry, but also a short note 
by Cross, evidently written in later life, and an extract 
from Hardy’s diary of July 19, 1878.^ None of these is 
contemporary with the Cabinet meeting, even Hardy’s 
testimony being nearly four months after date; and they 
do not agree among themselves. Take the question of 
Cyprus. Hardy and Cross are quite certain that Cyprus 
was not mentioned on March 27 ; but, while Hardy admits 
that there was a discussion about Alexandretta, Cross 
declares that, as the Cabinet were at that time contending 
for the integrity of Turkey, they could never have con- 
templated the dismemberment of that empire — ^which 
would, of course, have been equally begun by the seizure 
of Alexandretta as by that of Cyprus.^ Northcote, 

1 These documents are all set out at length in Gathome Hardy, vol. ii., 
pp. 73-77. 

2 The value of Cross’s note is discounted also by a suggestion made in 
it, for reconciling the conflicting statements of his collea^es, that * Lord 
Beaconsfield may have whispered to Lord Derby, who always sat at his 
left hand: “ What do you say as to Cyprus ’ Now we know both from 
Beaoonsfield’s letter to the Queen (see above, p. 238) and from Hardy’s diary 
(Gathrone Hardy, vol. iL, p. 60) that, when Derby returned to the Cabinet 
after his flrst resignation, he did not resume his old seat by his chief’s side. 
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however, states definitely and categorically that ^ the 
Prime Minister . . . proposed to us the despatch of a 
force from India, which should occupy Alexandretta and 
Cyprus, and should so sever the Euphrates route and cut 
off the Russians from an advance on Egypt/ With this 
explicit corroboration of Derby’s note and diary and of 
Beaconsfield’s letters to the Queen, the question of Cyprus 
seems to be concluded. 

The only point really open to controversy on the facts 
is the exact nature of the reception given by the Cabinet 
to Beaconsfield’s proposals, other than that for the 
calling out of the Reserve. Hardy’s recollection some 
months after — ^he tells us he has no ' record ’ — is that 
there was a discussion, and inquiries were to be made, 
but no action was settled. Northcote, writing more than 
two years afterwards, says that the matter was far too 
serious to be hastily decided on, though most of the 
Cabinet appeared to be pleased with it ; and that it was 
accordingly laid aside. He adds that Derby, being in a 
state of much excitement, did not distinguish between the 
‘ conversation ’ about the Indian troops and the ‘ deci- 
sion ’ about the Reserve. But this minimising descrip- 
tion is not entirely borne out by his contemporary note, 
already quoted, written to Salisbury during the Cabinet. 
Acceptance of the expeditionary policy ‘ in principle ’ 
is there implied; an acceptance which was reiterated 
by him in a letter to Derby after the July debate. ‘ I 
remember,’ he wrote on July 20, ‘ that in the conversation 
I had with you immediately after the Cabinet, you asked 
me when the expedition would start, and that I replied, 
‘‘ I don’t know that it will ever start at all — ^I for one 
agreed to it in principle when (or if) a conjuncture arises 
to make it necessary; but I don’t think such a conjunc- 
ture has arisen yet, and perhaps it never wdl.” ’ It is 
important to observe that none of the accounts suggests 
that there was any audible dissent, save Derby’s^ from 
Beaconsfield’s proposals; and, that being so, it is difficult 
to maintain that there was no approval in principle. 
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On the whole, there is nothing in these recollections 
of colleagues which seriously affects the impression 
derived from Beaconsfield’s contemporary letters and 
Derby’s contemporary note and diary. Memory was 
obviously not quite trustworthy when dealing with plans 
which were never completely carried out, but which met 
with general assent in Cabinet and for which preliminary 
preparations were at once put in hand. Derby, however, 
went perhaps somewhat beyond the actual stage arrived 
at, when he used in his speech the words * decision,’ 
‘ determination,’ and especially ' resolution ’ ; and thereby 
gave an opportunity for a technically accurate denial. 
Readers will doubtless have noted that this is only the 
last and most seriqus of several misunderstandings in these 
j^ears as to the exact results of Cabinet Councils;^ misun- 
derstandings which w^ere almost inevitable so long as 
the venerable but unbusinesslike tradition was observed 
w^hich forbade the preservation of minutes of the pro- 
ceedings. Many will draw the conclusion that one at 
least of Mr. Lloyd George’s constitutional reforms was 
long overdue — ^that which has established a definite 
record of what is done in Cabinet Councils, with a per- 
manent secretary to keep that record. 

Not only Derby’s old colleagues, but the Queen strongly 
resented his July speech. When Her Majesty read it 
in the newspapers, she telegraphed from Windsor at once 
in cypher to Beaconsfield, " Don’t you think I should write 
a few strong lines to Lord Derby telling him that it was 
contrary to all precedent and all constitutional usage 
to divulge what passed in the Cabinet to which he belonged 
only three months ago ? Ministers always ask permission 
to make explanations, and it will be a very dangerous 
precedent for the future if this is to pass unobserved.’ 
Beaconsfield expressed his entire approval. In reply 
to the Queen’s remonstrances, Derby pleaded Her 
Majesty’s original permission of three months before, 
which he did not think could be held to be extinguished 
i Seo above, pp, 95, 198. 
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because it could not be acted upon at once. The Queen 
replied, through her secretary on July 26, that she 
expected that, whenever a Privy Councillor made any 
statement in Parliament respecting proceedings in Her 
Majesty’s Councils, the Queen’s permission to do so 
should be first solicited and the object of the statement 
made clear; and that the permission thus given should 
only serve for the particular instance and not be con^ 
sidered an open licence, 

Derby, though he loyally bowed to Her Majesty’s 
decision and never reopened the question in public, never- 
theless thought that the royal intervention was not 
spontaneous, but was undertaken at Beaconsfield’s 
suggestion. Here, as we have seen, he his old friend 
a wrong. Her Majesty’s telegram shows that she acted 
on her own initiative, although with Beaconsfield’s 
approval; and the principles she laid down appear to be 
unimpeachable. Indeed, with the exception of giving 
authority for the Cabinet denial, Beaconsfield carefully 
avoided putting himself in any sort of personal opposi- 
tion to one with whom he had been so intimate. It 
was Salisbury in each debate who gave the stinging 
reply, who launched the wounding taunt. Beaconsfield, 
who felt deeply the severance of the old ties, never alluded 
in public during this period to his former pupil and friend 
save in terms of respect. It was indeed a very real 
political loss to him to part with a colleague whose plain 
common sense was a wholesome corrective to his chief’s 
daring imagination. But in the circumstances of the 
moment it was an inevitable loss ; and indeed the Queen 
was right that it would have been better for the policy 
of the country had the resignation been offered and 
accepted earlier. So long as Derby remained at the 
Foreign Office, it was impossible for Russia to believe 
that the British Government would be ready to run the 
risk of war in order to enforce their will. It is perhaps 
somewhat strange that Derby should have been so anxious 
to bring to light what was the exact stroke of policy which 
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caused his resignation, seeing that he had steadily resisted 
every decisive measure which Beaconsfield had proposed. 
outside the ordinary diplomatic course, since the out’ 
break of the Russo-Turkish War, only yielding occasion- 
ally at the last moment in order to avoid a break-up of the 
Cabinet. It was absolutely necessary to convince Russia 
that Great Britain and its Prime Minister were in earnest 
and meant what they said. The mere fact that Derby 
could no longer remain in the Ministry was almost as elo- 
quent and convincing a proof of national determination 
as the votes for money and men, the movements of fleets 
and troops, and the large majorities by which these 
measures of precaution were sustained in Parliament. 
Within a very few weeks of his departure, Russia, as 
Beaconsfield anticipated, abandoned her unyielding atti- 
tude, and opened direct negotiations with the Power whom 
she had failed to bluff. 

Derby’s definitive resignation made way for the ap- 
pointment of a successor who was to hold the seals of 
the Foreign Office for thirteen years in all, and to be the 
dominating influence in British foreign policy for the 
whole of the final period of the nineteenth century'. The 
transfer of Salisbury from the India Office was followed 
by a number of further changes, among them Hardy’s 
removal to the Lords as Viscount Cranbrook; and the 
Cabinet, which had persisted unaltered until Disraeli’s 
acceptance of a peerage in the summer of 1876, had 
undergone by April, 1878, a considerable renewal and 
transformation. From that date till the close of the 
Ministry it was constituted thus : 

First Lord of the Treasury . . EAun or Beaconsfield. 
Lord Chancellor . . . . . . Earl Cairns.^ 

Lord President Duke of Richmond and 

Gordon.2 

Lord Privy Seed Duke of Northumber- 

land. 

1 Cairns was not created an Earl until September 27, 1878. 

2 Richmond received the additional Dukedom of Gordon on January 13, 
1876, 
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Home Secretary . . 

Foreign Secretary 
Colonial Secretary 
War Secretary . . 

Indian Secretary 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
President of the Board of Trade 
Postmaster-General 


Richard A. Cross. 
Marqxj 33 or Salisbury. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
Col. Hon. P. A. Stanley. 
Viscount Cranbrook. 

Sir Stafford Northcote. 
W. H. Smith. 

Viscount Sandon. 

Lord John Manners. 


It was still a strong Cabinet; for, though it had lost 
Derby, it had gained Beach and Smith, both destined in 
due course to lead the House of Commons. Smith had 
served under Disraeli’s immediate observation as Secre- 
tary to the Treasury ; and the chief. Lord George Hamilton 
tells us, had been especially struck by his rare business 
aptitude and sense of justice. ‘Whenever there was any 
departmental or other difficulty of a business character 
which required unravelling, [Disraeli] simply said or 
wrote, “ Refer it to Mr. Smith for his decision ” ; and his 
decision was always accepted without demur.’ ^ Sandon’s 
promotion was due to his successful conduct of the Minis- 
terial Education Bill of 1876; and a suitable office was 
found for him by giving Adderley the peerage of which 
there was talk in the discussions about the Board of Trade 
in 1875,^ Of Northumberland’s appointment as Lord Privy 
Seal, Hardy wrote in his diary, ‘ a strange choice surely.’ 
Though he had sat for many years as Lord Lovaine in the 
House of Commons, and had held subordinate office in 
the Derby-Disraeli Ministry of 1858-9, the Duke was not 
a leading politician.' It was, no doubt, as the head of the 
Percies that Beaconsfield took him into his Cabinet. 
He had lost the head of the house of Stanley and of the 
younger branch of the Herberts; he himself and Cairns 
and Cranbrook were new men; it was not, to his mind, 
fitting that a Tory Cabinet should lack on its front bench 
in the Lords a due representation of the old families; 
so, to redress the balance, he added Northumberland 
to Salisbury and Richmond. 

Lord G. Hamilton’s ReminisceTices, p. 77. ^ See Vol. V., p. 395. 
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In the opportunities given to young men by these 
changes and promotions Beaconsfield took, as ever, an 
especial interest. 

To Quepjn Victoria. 

10, Downing St., April 24, ’78. — . . . The Und.-Secretary 
for India is Hon. Edward Stanhope, recently Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. He is a young man of great abilities, and a 
capital speaker. He entered public life early as one of your 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories. He has great knowledge, 
much oflSlcial experience, and is altogether very bright. He 
is succeeded as Secretary to the Board of Trade by Mr. John 
Talbot, also an excellent speaker, and highly cultivated. 
Sir Matthew White Ridley becomes Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

These are young men who, with George Hamilton, ^ will 
mount, and be faithful and most efficient servants to your 
Majesty in due course. ... 

^ AYho succeeded Sandon as Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Agreements with Russia and Turkey. 

1878. 

Lord Salisbury signalised his entry into the Foreign 
Office by the drafting and publication of a masterly des- 
patch, which explained, and justified, to the whole world 
the diplomatic position of the British Government. The 
demand that Russia should submit the Treaty of San 
Stefano to the judgment of Europe was one that Derby 
had made as absolutely as Salisbury now made it. But 
it was Salisbury who drove home the reasonableness of 
the contention in paragraphs of luminous directness; 
and the active measures which the Cabinet had already 
taken gave a special weight to his words. Beaconsfield 
claimed, no doubt with truth, a share in the credit for 
the circular. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, 2. — . . . Lord Salisbury and 

Lord Beaconsfield are responsible for the circular, but it was 
submitted to the Cabinet, and critically examined by them. 

Lord Beaconsfield thinks it does Lord Salisbury great credit, 
and that it will produce a considerable and beneficial effect. 
It is an attempt also to take the composition of important 
despatches out of the manufactory of the Hammonds and the 
Tenterdens, who have written everything, in their E.O. 
jargon, during the last ten years. Mr. Canning wrote his own 
despatches on great occasions, and also Lord Palmerston. . . . 

Afril 3. — -. . , Lord Beaconsfield assures your Majesty 
that he is prudent in his social movements. He never goes 
out in the evening, and only to such dinners where it is 
necessary for him to appear. There is a certain tact in the 
management of even great afiairs which only can be acquired 
by feeling the pulse of society. Mr. Corry, who went every- 
where, used to perform this office for him, but now he is alone ! 

282 
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Lord Salisbury comes to him at eleven o'clock to consult 
over affairs before the Cabinet; and this is to be a regular rule 
without exception. 

The circular has done wonders. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, April 4, 1878. — . . . I think the 
circular has put the country on its legs again. I wonder what 
Harty-T. thinks of it. 

The French dinner,^ on Tuesday, was a menagerie, from 
Royalty down to a Mss Henniker 1 In the interval, some 
second-rate fashionables. I sate next to Pss. Mary, . . . 

The dinner yesterday at P[ercy] Wyndham’s was of an 
sesthetical character; Pss. Louise, De Vescis (of course), etc., 
etc., and Browning, a noisy, conceited poet; all the talk about 
pictures and art, and Raffaelle, and what Sterne calls ‘the^ 
Correggiosity of Correggio.' 

I dine at the Lornes' to-day in case I return in time, wh. 
is doubtful. . . . 

Beaconsfield was justified in his satisfaction with 
the impression produced by the circular. Both Houses 
of Parliament proceeded to endorse the calling out of the 
Reserve, the Lords without a division, the Commons 
by the huge majority of 310 to 64. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., .4^7*17 9, '78. — . . . He moved the address 
in answer to your Majesty's message yesterday in the Lords, 
and endeavoured to place clearly before the country what 
was the engagement Russia had entered into with the Powers, 
and which was the foundation, not to say cause, of their 
neutrality in the late war. 

Lord Granville, not disputing the general accuracy of the 
statement, could only have recourse to critical observations 
of a desultory kind. . . . ^ 

The debate, tho' there was no amendment, was continued 
till 1 o'clock a.m., and, on the whole, well sustained. Lord 
Salisbury spoke with vigor. Lord Beaconsfield had the 
privilege of a reply, on which he had counted, when he framed 
his original speech, but when the hour had arrived, the house, 
which, when he opened the discussion, was crowded in every 
nook and comer, with overflowing galleries and benches 

1 Apparently a dinner at the French Embassy. 

2 Here follows the passage about Derby’s speech quoted on p. 273. 
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entirely filled, had dwindled into two or three peers, and all 
the Opposition chiefs had vanished. So it was inopportune 
and useless. There will be other occasions. . . . 

Beaconsfield’s speech need not detain us. His docu- 
mented review of Anglo-Russian diplomatic correspon- 
dence about the submission of Russo-TurMsh agreements 
for European sanction, and his destructive criticism of 
the Treaty of San Stefano, have already been drawn upon 
in Chapter 1} His peroration dwelt on the peculiar 
character of that Empire which British statesmen have 
in charge. 

No Caesar or Charlemagne ever presided over a dominion 
so peculiar. Its flag floats on many waters ; it has provinces 
in every zone; they are inhabited by persons of different 
races, different religions, different laws, manners, and customs. 
Some of these are bound to us by the ties of liberty, fully 
conscious that without their connection with the metropolis 
they have no security for public freedom and self-government ; 
others are bound to us by flesh and blood and by material 
as well as moral considerations. There are millions who are 
bound to us by our military sway, and they bow to that sway 
because they know that they are indebted to it for order and 
justice. All these communities agree in recognising the 
commanding spirit of these islands that has formed and 
fashioned in such a manner so great a portion of the globe. 
My lords, that Empire is no mean heritage ; but it is not an 
heritage that can only be enjoyed; it must be maintained. 
And it can only be maintained by the same qualities that 
created it — by courage, by discipline, by patience, by deter- 
mination, and by a reverence for public law and respect for 
national rights. My lords, in the East of Europe at this 
moment some securities of that Empire are imperilled. I 
never can believe that at such a moment it is the Peers of 
England who will be wanting to uphold the cause of their 
country. 

The circular was well received abroad no less than at 
home. In particular, it made an effective appeal to the 
whole of the peoples interested in South-eastern Europe, 
except the Russians and their proteges the Bulgarians. 
The Treaty of San Stefano, overriding as it did the claims 
of every Balkan race save the Bulgarians, whom it aggran- 
i See pp. 257-269. 
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dised beyond measure, provoked strong local protests. 
Not merely the Turks, but the Greeks, the Serbians, 
and the Rumanians saw in it the deathblow of their 
hopes. Serbia and Rumania had both fought against 
Turkey, and Greece had only been restrained from prose- 
cuting the invasion of Thessaly by the protests and 
promises of the Powers. And yet Russia imposed a 
solution which, on the one hand, placed large communities 
of Serbians and Greeks under the sway of Bulgaria, whose 
liberation had been effected not by her own efforts, but 
by Russian armies ; and which, on the other hand, forced 
Rumania to restore to Russian rule the Rumanian popula- 
tion of Bessarabia that had been redeemed in 1856. 
Moreover, Austria and Hungary were aroused at last; 
and their forces were mobilised in the Carpathians in 
order to keep Russian pretensions within bounds. Bis- 
marck, who in February had ostentatiously disclaimed 
any German interest in the Balkans, but had expressed 
his readiness to welcome a European Congress to Berlin 
and to play himself the part of an ‘ honest broker,’ began 
to show increased friendliness to this country; and there 
was a growing tendency in French opinion to decline 
to support Russia in extreme courses. 

In this favourable atmosphere Beaconsfield pressed 
forward the arrangements for that Indian expedition to 
the Mediterranean, which should impress the imagination 
of Europe in general, and Russia in particular, both with 
the extensive military resources and with the firm reso- 
lution of Great Britain; and which should be ready, if 
need be, to seize Cyprus and Alexandretta in accordance 
with the pohcy approved in principle on March 27. 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing St., April 12, '78. — . . . The Cabinet con- 
sidered this morning the subject of the introduction of your 
Majesty's Indian Army into the Mediterranean and made 
many arrangements. Lord Beaconsfield believes this to be 
a matter of supreme importance. After all the sneers of our 
not having any great military force, the imagination of the 
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Continent will be much affected by the first appearance of 
what they will believe to be an inexhaustible supply of men. 

Lord Derby^s speech has benefited your Majesty's Govern- 
ment abroad. It marks still more decidedly the difference 
between the late and the present politics of your Majesty's 
advisers. All that Lord Beaconsfield devised, and contem- 
plated, will now be carried into effect, and England already 
occupies again a leading and soon a commanding position. 

Lord Salisbury, in every respect, is qualified for the Garter, 
but it would be rather premature to confer it on him at this 
moment. Lord Beaconsfield wishes it to be the recognition 
of his merits in the now impending negotiations; and when 
they are concluded, whether by peace or war. Lord Beacons- 
field will advise your Majesty to confer on him this paramount 
distiaotion. , , . 

The new Eoreign Secretary found, it will be seen, 
immediate favour with his royal mistress ; and Beacons- 
field was untiring in his efforts to promote and maintain 
cordial relations between the Palace and the Foreign 
OfiSioe. 


From Queen Victoria, 

OsBOBNE, April 14, '78^ — ^The Queen is much interested by 
the account of the Cabinet. Most truly is Great Britain in 
her right position again, thanks to Lord Beaconsfield and to 
the departure, not an instant too soon, of Lord Derby. 

Lord Salisbury keeps her continually informed of what 
is going on, which is an immense relief. Now that terrible 
strain of constant watching is over, which affected the Queen 
and she has no doubt Lord Beaconsfield also — from the 
extraordinary habit of delay and neglect which existed when 
Lord Derby was at the Foreign OfiBce. . . , 


To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing Street, April 15, '78. — Lord Beaconsfield 
. . . is gratified that Lord Salisbury is keeping your Majesty 
quite au fait to all that is going on. He impressed upon 
Lord Salisbury that, in conducting your Majesty's affairs, 
he was to look upon your Majesty as an exalted friend, whose 
ppport and sympathy would lighten his labors, and whose 
judgment would not infrequently assist them. He is a man 
of feeling and some imagination, and can therefore appreciate 
your Majesty, which the cold-blooded or the dull cannot. . . , 
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Tlie announcement that 7,000 native Indian troops 
were under immediate orders for Malta was made a few 
days before Easter, and the troops themselves arrived 
before the end of May. It was a final and decisive stroke. 
There could no longer be any doubt of the determination 
of the Beaconsfield Government; and Parliament, in 
spite of some passionate protests, steadily supported 
them. The policy indeed was not seriously challenged. 
For, though there were debates in both Houses, they 
turned mainly upon legal questions — the exact scope of 
Ministers’ powers, without special sanction of Parliament, 
under the Mutiny Act ; the exact meaning of the clause 
in the India Act which forbade, save on sudden or urgent 
necessity, the application of Indian revenues, without 
the previous sanction of Parliament, to military move- 
ments beyond Indian frontiers. Even out of the legal 
debates the Hfe was largely taken by the consent of the 
Treasury to place the cost of transport on the British 
Exchequer. In the Commons the Government were 
sustained on the legal and constitutional questions by a 
majority of 121. In the Lords, Granville would not risk 
the disclosure of the barrenness of the land by taking 
a division, thus exposing himself to Beaconsfield’s 
taunt: ' You will never be in a majority if your nerves 
are so very delicate. You must assert your opinions 
without fear and with perseverance; and if they are 
just and true and right, you will ultimately be supported 
by the country.’ Of Parliamentary courage of this kind, 
Beaconsfield was himself a shining example. 

To support his Parliamentary case, Beaconsfield quoted 
numerous precedents. He was able to show that troops 
had been despatched from India in the past to the Cape, 
the Straits Settlements, Hongkong, and Abyssinia. But 
these, of course, were small matters; and none of them 
involved service in Europe. In essentials Beaconsfield’s 
action constituted a new policy, as wholesome as it was 
dramatic ; though a policy springing naturally from the 
Queen’s assumption, under his advice, of the title of 
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Empress of India. He thereby established the principle, 
welcome to India and in the long run to Great Britain, 
that it is the right and duty of India to support, if 
necessary, by military force, even in Europe, an imperial 
policy undertaken for India’s benefit. This great principle 
of imperial solidarity for defence has since Beaconsfleld’s 
day, and largely owing to the precedent which he set, 
taken such firm hold of the British mind, that even the 
Liberal Government in power at the outbreak of the Great 
War did not hesitate at once to bring over a powerful 
Indian army to fight for the imperial cause on the 
battlefields of France. Of the quibbles with which 
Liberal speeches abounded in 1878 nothing was 
heard in 1914. Public approval was enthusiastic and 
unanimous. 

It was never necessary in 1 878 to take the Indian troops 
at Malta into action in Europe or Asia Minor. Russia was 
at last convinced, and began to consider how far she could 
meet, instead of defying, the British Government. The 
Salisbury Circular, while unmistakable in its assertion of 
the right of the Powers to be consulted and in its refusal 
to accept the Treaty of San Stefano, had frankly admitted 
that, after the events of the past couple of years, large 
changes would be requisite in the treaties by which South- 
eastern Europe had hitherto been ruled. In response 
to this admission, Gortchakoff, while combating in detail 
Salisbury’s arguments, invited the British Government 
to state not merely what it did not wish, but what it 
did wish. Schouvaloff, the Ambassador, immediately 
began to prosecute inquiries in this sense at the Foreign 
Office. The first negotiations, entered into on Bismarck’s 
suggestion,^ concerned the removal of the threat to Con- 
stantinople caused by the presence of Russian armies 

J Norfchcote/in his memorandum, writes that Bismarck, after long being 
inscrutable, * at length conveyed to us pretty clearly that he would support 
a Congress if he could be assured beforehand that it would not end in a 
failure; and for this purpose he was anxious that Russia and England should 
have some Ijmd of understanding as to the points which each would regard 
as so essential that, sooner than yield on them, they would break up the 
Congress at the risk of bringing about war,’ 
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in its close neighbourhood. How matters developed 
and how British policy took a concrete shape appears 
from Beaconsfield’s letters. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St,, 19,] '78. Good Friday . — . . . First 
he must thank your Majesty for the gracious kindness, which 
sent to him, shut up in a city, the only consolation under such 
circumstances, beautiful flowers, and of all flowers, the one 
that retains its beauty longest, sweet primrose, the ambassador 
of spring.! 

He is much touched by your Majesty deigning to remember 
him in a manner full of nature and grace. 

His villegiutura has not yet commenced, and he fears never 
will. First of all, he is quite alone, Sir W. Gull having again 
banished Mr. Corry, tho' not from England, but from London 
and business. Secondly, affairs are so critical at this moment, 
that is impossible to be absent. Lord Salisbury is at Hatfleld, 
but he comes up every day; and indeed we are in the very 
pith of the most important work. 

Lord Beaconsfield has the greatest hopes that, in the course 
of 8 and 40 hours, we shall have arranged, that the Russians 
shall evacuate Turkey as far as Adrianople on condition that 
your Majesty's fleet will return to Besika Bay. Constan- 
tinople and Gallipoli will then be in the entire and complete 
possession of the Sultan. 

But this proposition, made by P. Bismarck, would never 
have been made, unless the Emperor of Russia was determined 
on peace, for he can make no other concession so great and 
complete. The next fortnight will be one of intense interest. 

Northumberland 2 is not lost, but it should have been won. 

Lord Beaconsfield hopes that your Majesty is well ; that your 
Majesty is enjoying the burst of spring, and that Sjpithead 
is looking like the Mediterranean, rolling blue at your Majesty's 
feet. 

April 21 . — . . . Yesterday was an active and critical day. 
If we can trust Bismarck, affairs might be concluded in a 
maimer very honorable to England, but Lord Beaconsfield 
has not a very strong conviction on this head; and altho' 
the new attitude of this country has evidently greatly affected 
Bismarck, and made him feel that England must have a voice 
in the final settlement, Lord Beaconsfield does not feel sure 

^ The Queen had written from Osborne that she sent ‘ some primroses 
picked by the Princesses and the ladies yesterday here.’ 

2 A by-election which resulted in a tie. On a scrutiny the Conservative 
was declared elected. 
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that the Prince can withstand the temptation of embroiling 
and exhausting both Great Britain and Russia. Otherwdse, 
if the fleets and armies of the two nations are withdrawn from 
Turkey, the future arrangements scarcely seem so difficult. 

If the territory south of the Balkans be restored to the 
Porte, Turkey may be as strong to guard the Straits, as 
Denmark is in a similar position. 

With regard to Armenia, it would be well to propose that, 
if Batoum is a free port, we will not question the possession 
of Kars, etc., but if Batoum is to be Russian, we must occupy 
some island or station on the coast of Asia Minor, which will 
neutralise the presence of Russia in Armenia. 

Lord Beaconsfield goes to Hatfield to-morrow afternoon. 
He could not succeed in his Wimbledon plan. . . . 

These two letters were written on Good Friday and 
Easter Day. The crisis had come at the holiday season, 
just when Beaconsfield, after a long period of strain, 
was fondly hoping (he told Lady Bradford) to get a house 
out of town for a month ‘ somewhere near — Richmond, 
Roehampton, Wimbledon, that sort of thing; a pretty 
villa with some flowers and conifers ’ ; ‘ so that I may at 
least sleep in the country air, which, they say, fairies 
favor.’ With Corry still away, however, he could not 
face the household cares involved, and had to content 
himself with a short visit to Hatfield beginning on Easter 
Monday. It was his first real acquaintance with the 
Cecil family, and he enjoyed the society of his new friends. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, [A'pril 21,] 1878. — . . . 

I tried to go and hear Mr. Fleming at St. Michaers to-day, 

^ Lady Macclesfield having given me her pew; but, tho’ in good 
time, I cd. not enter the sacred precinct. I tried three doors, 
but found a mob, as, in old days, when the drama flourished, 
was found at the pit door. The church wd. not be taken — 
a regular Plevna; and [I] was obliged ignominiously to retreat, 
Fleming having of course prepared a rich discourse for my 
edification. . . . 

I go to Hatfield to-morrow afternoon, but shall come up 
every day. 

Hatfibli) House, April 23. — I must write you a line, tho’ 
I am almost incapable of doing so. I feel stunned and 
stupefied by, I suppose, the country air, and the unnatural 
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quiet around me. I am quite unMnged; the machinery has 
stopped ... I have a complete day in the country, but I 
doubt whether I shall repeat it. The reaction is too pain- 
ful. . . . 

10, Downing Street, A^ril 24. — . . , I came up this 
morning, and am returning in an hour’s time to Hatfield, 
where will be Munster. ... 

Nobody at Hatfield: literally the family, wh. however is 
large, singular, and amusing. The two girls, whom I never 
spoke to before, are very intelligent and agreeable ; they are 
women, and yet not devoid of the grace of childhood, tho’ 
highly cultivated. . . . 

The weather was detestable at Hatfield, and I have had 
quite eno’ of country air : a north-east blast, with a sp rink li n g 
of hail. 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., May 5, '78. — . . . If Cyprus be conceded 
to your Majesty by the Porte, and England, at the same time, 
enters into a defensive alliance with Turkey, guaranteeing 
Asiatic Turkey from Russian invasion, the power of England 
in the Mediterranean will be absolutely increased in that 
region, and your Majesty's Indian Empire immensely 
strengthened. 

Cyprus is the key of Western Asia. 

Such an arrangement would also greatly strengthen Turkey 
in Europe, and altogether she would be a stronger barrier 
against Russia than she was before the war. 

If this policy be carried into effect, and it must be carried, 
your Majesty need fear no coalition of Emperors. It will 
weld together your Majesty's Indian Empire and Great 
Britain. As Lord Beaconsfield is soon to have the honor 
of an audience of your Majesty, he will reserve this great 
subject until that time. 

Francis Knollys ^ to Montagu Corry. 

Hotel Bristol, Paris, May 7, '78. — The Prince of Wales 
desires me to ask you to let Lord Beaconsfield know that, since 
H.R.H. wrote to him, he has met Gambetta. He was at 
M. Waddington's evening party last night, and was presented 
to the Prince by Lord Lyons. They had a long conversation 
together, in the course of which Gambetta expressed his hearty 
approval of every step taken by Lord Beaconsfield in con- 
nection with the Eastern Question, and his strong dislike to 


^ Now Viscount Knollys. 
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the doctrine that nations having large armies at their command 
might upset all treaties in defiance of protests from those 
concerned and contrary to public lav^. . . . 

It was not difficult for SchouvalofE to discover from 
Salisbury in general terms what the British Government 
did wish. There was, of course, no pretension that Turkey 
should emerge from an unsuccessful war, largely attribut- 
able to her own obstinacy, without serious loss and serious 
territorial curtailment; that victorious Russia should 
be asked to forgo all the fruits of her lavish expenditure 
of blood and treasure. But from Salisbury’s despatch 
and from Beaconsfield’s speech in the Lords it was 
obvious that their aim was to preserve for Turkey a 
compact and considerable territory, with a defensible 
frontier, both in Europe and in Asia; to prevent Russia 
from securing such a territorial rearrangement as would 
place Turkey permanently at her mercy, and as, in 
particular, would give her control of Constantinople, 
the Straits, the Black Sea, and the route through Meso- 
potamia to the Persian Gulf. In other words, Russia 
must abandon the plan of a big Bulgaria, a Russianised 
province extending from the Black Sea to the ..Egean 
and almost to the very gates of Constantinople, embracing 
many Greek and Serbian localities and communities, 
and cutting the territorial coimection between the 
Porte and its Greek, Albanian, and Slavonic provinces; 
and either Batoum and the Armenian conquests of 
Russia m Asia must be relinquished, or the effect of their 
loss must be neutralised in some other fashion. 

EuUy apprised of the points to which Beaconsfield’s 
Government attached vital importance, and also of the 
unshakable firmness of its resolution, Schouvaloff started 
in the second week of May for St. Petersburg in order to 
obtain the consent of his imperial master and of Gort- 
chakoff to an arrangement on the British terms. Beacons- 
field told him in his last conversation before parting 
‘ that it was only fair to state distmctly that we could 
not, in the slightest degree, cease from our plans of 
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preparation; and that they must go on, even if there were 
a Congress.’ ^ He knew that 

The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 

It was this readiness of Great Britain for war that had 
brought Russia to reason. Writing to the Queen half 
a year later, on November 29, in regard to the change 
in Russian policy, Beaconsfield claimed that ‘ it was 
the confidential announcement to the Sultan, Andrassy, 
and Rumanian Government, that, even if we were alone, 
we were ready on the 3rd May to effect the withdrawal 
of the Russians from E. Rumelia by force, that produced 
this great change. The Sultan, sworn to secrecy, of course 
told his Greek physician; Andrassy, equally bound, of 
course, as we intended, revealed it to Bismarck; and 
Rumania, of course, to Russia.’ Helped, no doubt, 
by Beaconsfield’s frank warning, Schouvaloff’s mission 
was on the whole successful. The Emperor and his 
Chancellor consented in the main to such a curtailment 
of the big Bulgaria as Beaconsfield demanded; but about 
Batoum and Kars they were stiff, and Beaconsfield had 
to have recourse to other means to secure his purpose. 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing St., May 23, ’78. — . . . No change whatever 
has occurred about the Cj^prus scheme : but nothing could be 
done actively, till we saw our way, somewhat, as to Bulgaria 
and the European question. 

Count Schouvaloff has returned. Lord Beaconsfield has 
not yet seen him, but Lord Salisbury’s account is highly satis- 
factory, as regards European Turkey. 

The Cabinet is to be summoned for noon to-morrow, when 
Lord Salisbury will make his statement, and if the Cabinet 
agrees, of which Lord Beaconsfield cannot doubt, a telegram 
(already prepared, for it is of great length) will be sent to 
Mr. Layard, who has been, all along, confidentially prepared 
for the proposal to the Porte. 

No delay can be permitted in the negotiations with the 
Porte. We shall offer a guarantee, a British guarantee, of all 

1 Letter from Beaconsfield to the Queen, May 7. 
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the Asiatic provinces to Turkey, and [we shall ojSEer] Rumelia 
in Europe, tho' this, or any portion of Turkey-in-Europe, is 
not to be guaranteed. The result, if all be carried, as planned, 
into effect, will be that Turkey will still be an independent 
Power, with large possessions and resources. She will be as 
independent, and more powerful, than the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, and now, under the protection of England, will be 
the most effective, and indeed only possible barrier against 
an aggressive Russia. 

If all is agreed to by the Cabinet, there must be an exchange 
of notes between Great Britain and Russia as to the terms 
agreed on, and a treaty or convention between Great Britain 
and Turkey. 

With these documents we should be prepared to go into 
Congress, which will not be of long duration, and probably 
may meet in the middle of June. 

May 26. — . . . He was disappointed in writing to your 
Majesty yesterday, not only from the bustle of the day, 
but because he did not feel able to place before your Majesty 
the state of affairs in as clear and precise a manner as 
was necessary. 

On Thursday last Count Schouvaloff had his interview with 
Lord Salisbury, having arrived, himself, from St, Petersburg, 
the previous afternoon. 

The Ambassador communicated to his Court the result of 
this interview in a telegram of 8 pages, and received an answer 
accepting all the mo^cations of the Treaty of S. Stefano, 
except one proposed by England, referring to the military 
occupation of Rumelia by Turkey. 

All this was made known to the Cabinet on Friday, who are 
anxious not to press the point which was not conceded, as they 
are of opinion that the country would not approve of their 
refusing to go into Congress on a subject not of the first 
importance, especially when so much had been conceded. 

Lord Beaconsfield not sanctioning these views, the matter 
is at present suspended after further discussion in the Cabinet 
of yesterday. 

Count Schouvaloff had his interview with the Prime Minister 
yesterday at five o’clock. 

The result of none of these negotiations wfil be made known 
at present, nor until they are formally sanctioned by the 
Congress. What will be made known to the country, if we 
come to a general agreement on all the main points, is that 
England has agreed to enter into the Congress to consider the 
Treaty of S. Stefano in all its bearings. 

We have gone perfectly straight with Austria, and have 
agreed to support her in all her declared points of policy, except 
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in insisting, that the Montenegrins shall not have the port of 
Antivari. 

We do not think that this country could make of such a 
question a casus belli. 

None of these negotiations have yet touched the Asiatic 
portion of the question. Nothing has, as yet, been said 
about Batoum and Kars, and we do not wish to enter into that 
till we have our answer from Constantinople about Cyprus. 
It may arrive to-day. 

What does your Majesty think of making Mr. Roebuck a 
Privy Councillor ? Lord Beaconsfield believes he is a true 
patriot, and, tho’ now very advanced in age and infirmity, 
such a distinction from his Sovereign would apprqye and adorn 
an honorable life. Perhaps, if your Majesty does approve 
of this suggestion, your Majesty would be so gracious as to 
telegraph to Lord Beaconsfield accordingly.^ 

The Congress is now looming in the immediate distance. 
P. Bismarck wishes it to be a Congress without ad referendum, 
or, he says, nothing wUl be really done. Such a Congress must 
be attended by Ministers of State, who can act on their own 
responsibility. 

Lord Salisbury urges Lord Beaconsfield himself to go, as 
he is the only person who can declare with* authority the policy 
of England: what she requires and what she will grant. He 
is pleased to say the Continental statesmen are afraid of 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

This is a grave issue. . . . 

Beaconsfield found, as he hoped, that the Sultan was 
ready to allow Great Britain to occupy Cyprus in 
return for a guarantee of his Asiatic dominions; and, 
as he expected, that the Tsar was extremely indisposed 
to relinquish Kars and Batoum. The way was therefore 
clear for the agreements with Russia and Turkey which 
his letters to the Queen had outlined. The memorandum 
embodying the agreement with Russia was signed by 
Salisbury and Sohouvaloff in London on May 30 ; and 
the Cyprus Convention with the Porte was signed by 
Layard and Safvet at Constantinople on June 4. 

Under the memorandum Russia made a fairly complete 
surrender of that ‘ Big Bulgaria ’ which was the outstand- 

^ The Queen expressed approval, and Roebuck was consequently sworn of 
Privy Council. 
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ing feature of the Treaty of San Stefano. She consented 
to the exclusion of Bulgaria from the ^gean coast; to the 
rectification of its proposed western frontiers upon the 
basis of nationalities, so as to exclude non-Bulgarian 
populations; and to its division into two provinces, 
separated by the Balkan range, of which only the pro- 
vince north of the Balkans should have political autonomy 
under the government of a Prince, while that south of 
the Balkans should receive a large measure of adminis- 
trative self-government, with a Christian governor. 
Thus the Balkan range, and not the southern frontier of 
a big Bulgaria, would become the frontier of the effective 
Turkish empire; though the provisions as to Turkish 
military action in the southern province, to which 
Beaconsfield naturally attached great importance, were 
left in rather a vague condition. The Turkish army was 
to retreat from that province, but Tmrkish troops were 
to be allowed to re-enter to resist insurrection or invasion. 
Moreover, ‘ England reserves to herself to insist at the 
Congress on the right of the Sultan to be able to canton 
troops on the frontiers of Southern Bulgaria’ — a pro- 
position as to which Russia also reserved complete liberty 
for herself in the Congress discussion. The British 
Government further demanded that the superior officers 
of the militia in the province should be named by the 
Porte, with Europe’s consent. Owing to the ‘ warm 
interest ’ which England felt in the cause of the Greeks, 
it was arranged that the Treaty of San Stefano should be 
modified so as to give the other Powers, and notably 
England, as well as Russia, a consulting voice in the 
future organisation of Thessaly and Epirus and the other 
Christian provinces tmder the Turkish dominion. The 
retrocession of Rumanian Bessarabia to Russia was 
accepted ‘ with profound regret ’ ; but, as the other sig- 
natories of the Treaty of Paris were not prepared to fight 
to preserve the botmdaries therein assigned to Rumania, 
England could not incur alone the responsibility of oppos- 
ing thehhange. 
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Thus, with the exception of Bessarabia, England 
secured under the memorandum nearly all the changes 
her Government desired in that part of the Treaty of 
San Stefano which affected Europe. In regard to Asia 
it was otherwise. Bayazid the Tsar consented to return, 
and he gave an assurance that there should be no further 
extension of the Russian frontier in Asiatic Turkey; 
but in regard to Kars and Batoum he continued adamant. 
In the text of the memorandum the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment did not disguise what appeared to them to be the 
gravity of the decision, and at the same time gave an 
intimation of their own resolve to secure British interests 
in these regions in another fashion. These were the words 
used : 

In consenting not to contest the desire of the Emperor 
of Russia to occupy the port of Batoum and to guard his 
conquests in Armenia, the Government of Her Majesty do 
not hide from themselves that grave dangers — menacing the 
tranquillity of the populations of Turkey-in- Asia — may result 
in the future by this extension of the Russian frontier. But 
Her Majesty's Government are of opinion that the duty of 
protecting the Ottoman Empire from this danger, which 
henceforth will rest largely {d*une mesure spuddle) upon 
England, can be effected without exposing Europe to the 
calamities of a fresh war. 

It is clear from this passage, as weU as from his letters 
to the Queen, that Beaconsfield would not have sanc- 
tioned the signature of the memorandum, had he not 
seen his way to safeguard by other means the Asiatic 
dominions of the Porte. He was greatly disturbed by 
the power which her Armenian conquests had given 
Russia, not only of dominating the Black Sea, but also 
of attacking at wBl, overland, either Palestine and Egypt 
on the one hand, or the Baghdad route, to the Persian 
Gulf on the other. A successful advance in either direc- 
tion would be a menace to India, whose security was 
the principal aim of his Eastern policy. In this region, 
too, England must act alone 'We had felt from the 
beginning of the war/ writes Northcote, ' that, while 

VOL. VI 20 
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several nations were quite as much interested as ourselves 
in the results of a possible overthrow of Turkey-in-Europe, 
or even more so, and while we might therefore reckon on 
their co-operation in that part of the Empire, none of 
them were likely to care much what happened to Turkey- 
in- Asia, which to us was even more important than the 
other. We were convinced that Russia would try to 
console herself for any diplomatic defeat she might sustain 
in Europe, by making good terms for herself in Asia.’ 
Russia had already shown this tendency in the negotia- 
tions which resulted in the memorandum. It was im- 
possible, after the experience of the brittle nature of 
Russian pledges about Turkestan, to place much reliance 
on the Tsar’s engagement not to extend the Russian 
frontier farther in Asia Minor. Hence the necessity of a 
convention with Turkey. 

The convention was very short, containing only one 
operative clause. It provided that, if Russia retained 
Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them, the British 
Government would defend by force of arms the Sultan’s 
Asiatic dominions, as demarcated by the Congress, against 
any fresh Russian attack. In order to be in a position 
to execute this engagement the English were to be allowed 
to occupy and administer the island of Cyprus, paying 
annually to the Sultan (under an annex to the Conven- 
tion) the excess of income over expenditure in the island — 
the sum being calculated on the basis of the previous 
five years. Further the Sultan promised to England 
‘ to introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later 
between the two Powers, into the Government and for 
the protection of the Christian and other subjects in 
these [the Asiatic] territories.’ 

Thus was the policy of the Cabinet of March 27 in 
effect carried out, only with such modifications as the 
regained goodwill of Turkey 'Would fortunately permit. 
The ^ new Gibraltar ’ was secured by arrangement with 
the Sultan. The idea of Melos or Mytilene had long 
been abandoned, and Cyprus had been definitely selected 
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as, in Northcote’s words, ' a place of arms in the Levant, 
where our ships could lie in bad weather, and troops 
and stores could be held ready for action/ Situated 
as it is in the far north-east corner of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, between Syria and Asia Minor, no position in 
that sea could be more handy for checking Eussian 
advances on Egypt or the Persian gulf. With Cyprus 
occupied by consent and a defensive alliance contracted 
with the Porte, it was obviously unnecessary to occupy 
Alexandretta, the natural landing-place of troops collected 
in the island for the protection of Turkey-in-Asia. The 
choice of Cyprus was probably Beaoonsfield’s own. 
Nearly thirty years before, he had represented one of 
the Jerusalem gossips in Tancred as saying, ‘ The English 
want Cyprus, and they will take it as compensation’; 
but it is quite certain that, until he arranged for its 
acquisition, very few people in England indeed had ever 
cherished the slightest wish for it. To an imaginative 
mind, like his, which had long brooded over the problem 
of the Levant, the possibilities of this romantic island 
were familiar. He had spent a day there in 1831; but 
then he professed, in whimsical fashion, to find a ^ land 
famous in all ages ’ more delightful as the residence of 
Fortunatus, in the fairy tale of The Wishing Cap, ^ than 
as the rosy realm of Venus or the romantic kingdom 
of the Crusaders/^ Phoenicians and Ptolemies, Greeks 
and Romans, Templars and Lusignans, Venetians and 
Turks were among the motley throng who at one time or 
another had there borne sway. It must have given 
Beaconsfield*s historical sense a real satisfaction to pro- 
vide in the nineteenth century for the establishment of 
British administration in a land which had been won 
in arms in the twelfth century by Richard Coeur de Lion. 

The responsibility incurred by England in giving a 
guarantee, against Russian attack, of the curtailed Turkish 
dominion in Asia, was no doubt serious. But it added 
very little to the responsibility which the Beaconsfield 
1 See VoL I, p. 171. 
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Government, confident of the support of public opinion, 
bad already accepted; namely that of preventing in arms 
a southern advance of Russia from Armenia down the 
Tigris or along the Syrian coast. The two responsibilities 
dovetailed into each other ; the same force, applied in the 
same direction, would go far to accomplish both aims. 
Moreover, Turkish dominion rested on a much firmer 
foundation in Asia than in Europe. In European Turkey 
a minority of Mohammedans kept in subjection a majority 
of Christian Serbs, Bulgars, and Greeks. But Asiatic 
Turkey was, broadly speaking, a Mohammedan country; 
Christian Greeks, Armenians, and others, though consti- 
tuting a local majority in some districts, were on the 
whole largely outnumbered by the Mohammedan popu- 
lation. Beaconsfield never forgot that England, in 
India and elsewhere, was a great Mohammedan Power; 
and it seemed to him reasonable and natural that such a 
Power should be ready, where India’s security was at 
stake, to guarantee the Mohammedan core of an empire 
whose ruler was the Caliph. 

Not that, in signing the convention, Beaconsfield 
and his Cabinet showed any neglect of Christian interests 
in Asiatic Turkey. It was, no doubt, a comparatively 
small, though not unimportant, matter that the occupa- 
tion of Cyprus ensured the fair treatment of the Cypriot 
Greeks, the large majority of the inhabitants of the island. 
But the convention further gave England special rights 
and responsibilities in regard to the whole Christian 
and subject population of the Asiatic territories of 
the Porte; and Beaconsfield and his colleagues took 
measures to secure that the Sultan’s promises of better 
government and due protection should really be carried 
out. To this end they appointed as British military Con- 
sul-General for Anatolia Sir Charles Wilson, an engineer 
officer whose labours in surveying and exploring Palestine 
and the Sinaitic peninsula had given him a wide knowledge 
of Near Eastern conditions and a sympathy with the 
subject peoples of Asiatic Turkey, Fixing his head- 
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quarters at Sivas, he divided Anatolia into four consulates; 
with a military vice-consul in each. For these posts 
young officers of promise were selected, one of them 
being Lieutenant H. H. Kitchener, afterwards the famous 
Field-Marshal. With assistants of this calibre, and full 
of energy himself, Wilson in less than a couple of years 
effected considerable improvements in local government, 
securing the dismissal of some of the worst Turkish 
officials, and making Greeks and Armenians realise that 
they had powerful protectors against oppression. These 
results could not, of course, have been obtained without 
the goodwill of the Porte, which was actively displayed so 
long as Beaconsfield was in power and so long as Layard 
represented Great Britain at Constantinople. But when 
Gladstone ousted Beaconsfield in 1880, and Goschen was 
sent to Constantinople to threaten and coerce rather than 
to offer friendly advice, the efforts of the consuls in 
Anatolia were largely nullified; and at length in 1882, 
on the pretext of the outbreak of war against Arabi, 
these officers were all transferred from Asia Minor to 
Egypt. British influence, which had been making rapid 
headway, disappeared from Anatolia, to be replaced 
almost immediately by German penetration. There was 
no longer any disinterested protection on the spot for 
oppressed Christians; and in course of time Bulgarian 
atrocities were reproduced on an enormously magnified 
scale in Armenia. Some share in the responsibility 
for these horrors must rest with the statesman who 
clamoured when in opposition for a foreign policy based 
on humanity, but who yet, when in power, while retaining 
the materia] gage, Cyprus, which was acquired for 
England by what he denounced as an ‘ insane covenant,’ 
destroyed the machinery set up under that covenant 
for securing better government for Asiatic Christians. 

?oth the memorandum and the convention were 
preliminaries to the Congress, and were to be kept secret 
at least till they had served their purpose in Congress. 
When they became known, strong objection was taken 
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both to the policy of making preliminary agreements, 
and to the secrecy in which they were shrouded. But, 
as Bismarck saw no less than Beaconsfield, it would be 
absurd for Powers who were in serious diplomatic conflict, 
threatening war, to enter into Congress without having 
examined the ground beforehand, and ascertained whether 
there was a chance of mutual understanding. A rupture 
in open Congress would much more certainly lead to 
war than a mere diplomatic diSerence uncomplicated by 
the immense publicity and the personal vanities and 
jealousies inseparable from a Congress. If preliminary 
agreements are admitted to be reasonable and in some 
cases inevitable, temporary secrecy follows almost as a 
matter of course. It has been suggested that Russia 
would not have signed the memorandum had she known 
of the convention, nor Turkey the convention had she 
known of the memorandum. But if both agreements 
were in themselves reasonable, the objection has little 
force in it; moreover, the suggestion is probably quite 
unfounded. Russia, indeed, had received in the very 
language of the memorandum a hint of England’s resolve 
to take special charge of Asiatic Turkey; and there was 
nothing in the convention which abated a jot of Russia’s 
material gains under the Treaty of San Stefano, as modi- 
fied by the memorandum. As for Turkey, though the 
memorandum did not regain for her aU for which she 
may have hoped, she owed the reconstitution of her 
power in Europe to British exertions ; and in that recon- 
stitution and in the guarantee of her Asiatic dominions 
she obtained an amply adequate return for the surrender 
of Cyprus — a surrender, moreover, which was entirely 
in the interest of her own defence. 

The secrecy which Beaconsfield rightly thought impor- 
tant was broken, and broken in the most mischievous 
manner; because one instrument became known to the 
public without the other, and thus the world obtained 
a very one-sided impression of British policy, which 
could only be fairly appreciated on a comparison of both 
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documents. Through carelessness at the Foreign Office, 
which put a secret paper in the power of a temporary 
copying clerk, the Olobe was enabled to publish the 
Anglo-Russian Memorandum, Just as the Congress was 
beginning its labours. Naturally a considerable sensation 
was caused by the discovery that England and Russia 
had come to a private agreement covering most of the 
points of controversy; and, in the absence of all knowledge 
of the Cyprus Convention, there was strong comment on 
the apparent surrender of British interests in Asiatic 
Turkey. The Government vented its vexation in some- 
what random denials, and in the abortive prosecution of 
the clerk, Marvin, at Bow Street. This step was taken, 
Northcote assures us, on Salisbury’s direct order from 
Berlin. Beaconsfield, who suspected that Cross, the 
Home Secretary, was responsible, rated the colleagues 
whom he had left at home for the fatuity of their pro- 
ceedings. 

To Sir Stafford Northcote, 

Beelin, July 2, ’78. — . . . What in the name of Heaven, or 
rather Hell, and all the infernal regions of all religions, could 
have induced you all to arrest, and prosecute, that poor wretch 
Marvin ? This is the dirtiest linen that was ever washed in 
public by any family on record. You will not, probably, 
be able to punish him, -and, if you do, he will have general 
sympathy — this sad wretch entrusted with secrets of State 
with a salary of 8d. an hour ! Before this we were supposed 
to be the not contemptible victims of an imperial misfortune ; 
now we are ridiculous. I never was so astonished in my life, 
as when P. GortchakofE gave me his telegram from London 
with the police examination. . . • 

Throughout these spring weeks of anxious negotiation 
and preparation, Beaconsfield kept up his appearances 
in society, not without some detriment to his precarious 
health. 

To Lady Bradford, 

10, Downing Steeet, April 29. — . . . I am glad you 
approve of the Bishop,^ It seems a success with all ‘ schools of 
Church thought,’ alias Church nonsense. 

^ The appointment of Maolagan, afterwards Archbishop of York, to the 
bishopric of Lichheid. 
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May 4. — A long Cabinet, only just over, much to do in a 
short space, and then that terrible Academy dinner, wh. some 
day will be my death. Oh 1 how many social taxes there are 
worse than the income tax ! 

May 9.—. . . I think Gladstone' s speech exceeds any of his 
previous performances. What do you say ? 

May 10. — . . . I dined yesterday at Gloster Ho,: a little 
round table — only Pss. Mary, and some generals, . . . but it 
was pretty agreeable. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield, 

10, Downing Street, May 13. — I have hardly time to 
write. I saw S. yesterday, who looked better. They wanted 
me to dine there, but I was engaged, to De la Warrs, same time. 
I am grateful to anyone, who asks me to an agreeable dinner 
on Sunday. It is a terrible day in this lone, rambling house : 
no secretaries to enliven the scene, scarcely a servant visible, 
for it^s their holiday. ... 

May 15. — Forgot to tell you I went to St. Annie’s, Soho, on 
Stmday last with Ld. Barrington. Service a little too long, 
but, on the vVhole, good. Out of the great choir of more than 
fifty persons, the chief performances were by a little boy, who 
reminded me of S.’s piping bullfinch. 

N’otwithstanding the ceaseless inspections of the Guards 
under my windows, and the magnificence of their bands, wh. 
are superior even to the cathedral service of the Soho Church, 
peace is said to be in the ascendant. England, however, 
goes on with its warlike preparations all the same. . . . 

I dine to-day with the Clevelands, and meet the Duke of 
Cambridge, my warlike colleague. . . . 

To Lady Bradford, 

10, Downing Street, 16. — . . . I was obliged to leave 

my dinner yesterday at the Clevelands at ten o’ck., being 
wretchedly ill : but a vapour bath last night, and my doctor 
this morning, have patched me up. . . . 

With the memorandum signed, the meeting of the 
Congress was assured. Russia had ascertained and, in 
the main, accepted the modifications on which England 
insisted in what is called in the memorandum the Pre- 
liminary Treaty of San Stefano; and England in return, 
fortified by the Cyprus Convention, had promised not 
to dispute the remaining terms of that treaty, if after 
due discussion Russia persisted in maintaining them. 
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Being thus in a position to know with tolerable certainty 
what she must surrender and what she might hope to 
keep, Russia found herself able to comply with what 
had been England’s unvarying demand, that the whole 
of the peace terms should be submitted to the judgment 
of the Congress, so that the ultimate treaty should be a 
genuine European pact. 

The Congress would therefor^ meet, armed, at Bis- 
marck’s suggestion, with full powers to act without 
reference home. Whom should England send to this 
great assize at Berlin ? There could be but one answer. 
Salisbury was unquestionably right in urging that 
Beaconsfield should himself act as her chief representative. 
Who but he could cope, face to face, with statesmen of 
the European reputation of Gortchakoff, Andrassy, and, 
above all, Bismarck ? He was clearly not very difficult 
to persuade. So entirely did the idea of representing 
his country in an important international assembly 
fall within the scope of his political ambition, that he had 
even at one moment contemplated going to the Constan- 
tinople Conference. There he would have been out of 
place; but all considerations pointed to his attendance at 
Berlin, save those of age and health. The Queen, in her 
affectionate concern for her faithful servant, was disposed 
to think these drawbacks prohibitive, unless the venue 
of the Congress were transferred to some city much 
nearer England than Berlin. The Prince of Wales took 
an active share in promoting Beaconsfield’s appointment. 

The Prince of Wales to Queen Victoria, 

Marlborough House, May 28, '78, — I had occasion to see 
Mr. M. Corry to-day on several matters, and in course of 
conversation we discussed the chances of a Congress becoming 
daily more likely and as to who was going to represent England. 
I said, of course Lord Beaconsfield was the only man who 
could go, as however clever Lord Salisbury undoubtedly was, 
still after his fiasco at Constantinople he really would not 
do. Then Lord Lyons is not a Cabinet Minister and i£ he 
went it would be almost an affront to Lord Odo Russell, and 
then he would have to refer everything home. I understand 
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that P. Bismarck particularly begs that there should be no 
ad referendum. 

Under these circumstances, it strikes me more forcibly than 
ever that the Prime Minister is not only the right man to 
represent^ us at a Congress but the only man who can go, as 
he would* show Russia and the other Powers that we were 
really in earnest. . . . 

It struck me that if you wrote a mem. which was to be laid 
before the Cabinet, in which you expressed your positive 
desire that Lord B. should go, the matter would then be 
settled. . * . 

Queen Victoria to the Prince of Wales. 

Balmoeal, Afa2/30,*78. — . . . The subject of Lord Beacons- 
field attending the Conference has been before me, and if it 
were to be at Brussels, The Hague, or Paris ... I should 
(and I have done so) urge it, but you know that Lord Beacons- 
neld is 72 and is far from strong, and that he is the firm and 
wise head and hand, that rules the Governjnont, and who is my 
^eat support and comfort, for you cannot think how kind he 
is to me, how attached ! His health and life are of immense 
value to me and the country, and should on no account be 
risked. Berlin is decidedly too far and this is what I have 
said. I wrote to him on the subject two days ago, and have 
not had an answer yet. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., May 31, ’78.— Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
could not ‘ answer about attending the Conference,’ for 
nothing had been sufficiently settled to place before your 
Majesty until to-day. 

There is no possibility of changing the venue of the Congress. 
As the ftime M i n i s ters of the other Powers will represent their 
respective States, we must not employ, for that purpose, mere 
professionals. Men like Bismarck treat them with little 
consideration, as they fancy, or choose to fancy, that they 
know nothing of the real feelings of the country that sends 
them. 

What we propose for your Majesty’s consideration is, that 
yoim Majesty should be represented at the Congress by your 
Majesty s chief Mimster and also by your Majesty’s Secretary 
of State, Lord Beaconsfield will travel to Berlin by himself 
and with his personal suite, and he will take four days for this 
operation, so that he will arrive quite fresh. Then, he will 

1 He was really 73J. 
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have interviews with all the chief statesmen, so that there 
will be no mistake as to the designs, and the determination, 
of this country. Lord Beaconsfield proposes to attend the 
first meetings of the Congress, and exhibit his full powers, 
and then return to England, leaving Lord Salisbury to com- 
plete all the details of which he is consummate master. 

Lord Salisbury highly and entirely approves of this arrange- 
ment, which will prevent all mischievous and malignant 
rumors of two parties in the Cabinet, and will, as he is 
pleased to say, give great weight and authority by the presence 
of Lord Beaconsfield to the proposals and policy of your 
Majesty's Government. 

From Queen Victoria, 

Balmoral, May 31. — . . . The Queen again cyphered 
about Lord Beaconsfield' s going to the Congress if itiakes 
place. There is no doubt that no one could carry out our views, 
proposals, etc., except him, for no one has such weight and 
such power of conciliating men and no one such firmness or 
has a stronger sense of the honour and interests of his Sovereign 
and coimtry. If only the place of meeting could be brought 
nearer ! 

On June 1 the Cabinet definitely decided to enter 
the Congress, and appointed Beaconsfield and Salisbury 
as British Plenipotentiaries, with whom was associated 
Odo Russell, the Ambassador in Berlin. Beaconsfield’s 
final arrangements for his journey, his provision for 
carrying on the Government at home in his absence, 
and the spirit and hopes with which he entered the 
Congress, sufficiently appear from his letters to the Queen 
before his departure. 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Dow:priiTaST.,/'Z^ne3, '78. — Lord Beaconsfield . . , has 
just received your Majesty's telegram of this morning. Lord 
Salisbury has, he believes, communicated to your Majesty, 
why we did not insist on the removal of the Russian army 
before the Conference took place. 

We never made a sine qua non of this condition, because it 
also involved the withdrawal of the British fleet. But we 
insisted strongly on the point, because the policy was proposed 
by P. Bismarck, and we thought he might have been offended 
by its withdrawal. 
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Lord Beaoonsfield believes that some communication has 
taken place with the German Chancellor, and that the with- 
drawal of the Russian army will be the first question which 
Congress will have to discuss. 

Lord Beaoonsfield contemplates departing on Saturday 
and arriving in four days at Berlin. Lord Salisbury will quit 
London on Tuesday night and travel all through. 

Lord Beaoonsfield will travel with Mr. Corry, a fair linguist 
in more than one tongue, and his personal attendants. There 
will also be immediately attached to him his second private 
secretary, Mr. Algernon Turnor, to attend to home business, 
as it arrives and accrues, and Mr. Austin Lee (of the Foreign 
Office), who is an accomplished linguist and experienced in 
affairs. They will follow Lord Beaoonsfield, and the mass of 
the Embassy will arrive with Lord Salisbury. 

Three years ago or so Lord and Lady Salisbury prepared a 
fete of great splendor at Hatfield in honour of their guests, 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. Four thunder- 
storms destroyed everything except Platfield House itself. 

The Crown Princess, remembering that day of magnificent 
disaster, expressed on this occasion her wish to pass two days 
at Hatfield in comparative quiet. 

Nothing could be more complete than the reception, on which 
the sun never ceased to smile, but the Fates had decided against 
a tranquil visit, and the party was broken up in alarmed 
disbrder.^ 

June 7. — . . . Your Majesty must pardon a somewhat 
rambling despatch, but really until your Majesty appointed 
him your Majesty^s Plenipotentiary, he had no idea how many 
things there were to do, and how many persons to see, and all 
in so short a time ! 

The treaty with Turkey is so drawn, that it will fall to the 
ground in the case of Russia not taking Batoum and surrender- 
ing Kars : and this will be clearly placed and strongly urged 
when the occasion offers. If Russia chooses to retain her 
prey, Lord Beaoonsfield has no fear but that our coimtry will 
approve of, and sanction, the Cyprus policy. 

He has arranged, subject to your Majesty’s sanction, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be the Minister in 
general communication with your Majesty. It adds, in his 
case, to great labors and responsibilities, but he is the Minister 
who, from the variety of his knowledge of what is going on, 
will be most qualified to inform and assist your Majesty. . . . 

Lord Beaoonsfield was tempted to take the gorgeous fiish 
with him to Berlin and feed the Congress, which it could well 

^ By the attempt of Nobiliug on the German Emperor’s life. 
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do, but, on soberer reflection, he has been persuaded to dine 
on a small portion of it this evening, and his housekeeper, who 
is a countrywoman of Mr. Brown, is to kipper (he thinks 
that is the word) the great mass, so he will brealdast on it 
when he returns, and so he will be under a double obligation 
to its skilful captor, and owe two meals to your Majesty’s 
faithful attendant. 

There was a Cabinet to-day settling and completing the 
instructions of the Plenipotentiaries. It was a satisfactory 
Cabinet. They are to meet twice a week as usual, and as 
often besides as they like, so that the country may not consider 
them as ‘ cyphers.’ 

He will observe all your Majesty’s commands about writing 
and telegraphing.^ He is not too sanguine as to the result, 
but shall do his utmost to achieve success. In all his troubles 
and perplexities, he will think of his Sovereign Lady, and that 
thought will sustain and inspire him. 

June 8. — . . . Your Majesty’s box this instant arrived as 
he was about to write a few last lines to Balmoral. 

The Socialist movement^ requires the utmost vigilance and 
preparation. The moment we have concluded our treaty, 
we must give up our whole mind to it. 

Lord John Manners, the most faithful of colleagues, and 
one of the best of men, errs in one respect. He views the 
pending negotiations as if they referred to a Treaty of Peace 
between Great Britain and Russia. That would be com- 
paratively very easy work: but, in truth, we are only critics 
of a treaty between two other [Powers and their belligerents, 
and we must take care not to be in the position of maintaining 
our own opinions by withdrawing from the negotiations. 
The other Powers might persist in their labors, and arrive 
at a settlement without us. 

He will not now dwell upon these great affairs, in three 
hours he departs, and is distracted by many claims and calls. 
These are Uterally his last lines, addressed to one whose 
imperial courage has sustained him in immense difi6.culties, 
whose kindness has softened labor, and who possesses the 
utmost devotion of his brain and heart. 

^ The Queen had asked for frequent telegrams and letters, both about 
Beaconsfield’s health and about the progress of the Congress. If he could 
not write or telegraph himself, Her Majesty hoped Corry or Salisbury would 
do so. 

2 The Queen had written anxiously about the developments of the 
Socialist movement in Germany. 
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The Congress of Berlin, with its resulting treaty, is a 
indmark in the diplomatic history of the nineteenth 
century; but of the real value and importance of its work 
there have been very varying appreciations. One thing, 
however, is certain. It marked the zenith of Beacons- 
field’s career. It revealed him finally to the world as a 
great international figure ; a statesman capable hf reducing 
for the moment the redoubtable Bismarck himself to a 
secondary place in a European assembly held in Bis- 
marck’s own capital. Here were gathered, to name only 
the principal actors — for Russia, Gortchakoff, the wily 
Chancellor, suffering now from the infirmities of age, 
and jealous of his brilliant second, Schouvaloff; for 
Austria-Hungary, Andrassy, the Magyar statesman, 
who restored, temporarily at least, the tarnished prestige 
of the Hapsburg Empire, accompanied by Karolyi, 
afterwards popular in London as Austrian Ambassador; 
for EranCe, the Anglo-Erenehman Waddington, a pro- 
duct of English education and French commerce, a blend 
of archseologist and statesman ; for Italy,Corti ; for Turkey , 
Carath6odory; for Great Britain, along with Beacons- 
field, Salisbury,^ destined to loom large in the world’s eyes 
as the century waned, and Odo RusseU, the experienced 
diplomatist; while Bismarck, the President of the Con- 
gress, was supported by the distinguished names of 
Hohenlohe and Bulow, one a future Chancellor of the 

i With Salisbury as private secretary was Mr. Arthur Balfour, so that 
both Beaoonsfield’s successors as Conservative Prime Ministers were present 
with him at Berlin. 
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German Empire, the other the father of a future Chan- 
cellor^ and himself Minister of State. Among all these 
renowned and forceful personalities, one figure stood out 
pre-eminent. He arrested attention immediately by a 
strange and picturesque distinction of personal appear- 
ance; he enforced respect and achieved a diplomatic 
success by the manifestation of a clear purpose, a 
dexterous intellect, and an inflexible will. The Empress 
Augusta wrote to Queen Victoria before the end of June 
that she could clearly see that Beaconsfield formed the 
real centre of the Congress and represented the greatest 
authority there. The general voice of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries would readily have echoed, before they had sat 
many days, the historic words in which Bismarck 
expressed his own estimate: ‘ Her alte Jude, das ist der 
Mann ^ the old J ew, that is the man *). 

The personal impression which Beaconsfield made on 
his f ellow-Plenipotentiaries was heightened by the practice, 
which he followed throughout, of addressing the Congress, 
not in the usual language of diplomacy, French, but in 
his native English. This was not his original intention, 
and Odo Russell was fond of relating how the change 
was brought about. The story has been often printed, 
and has been told in recent years, with some variations 
of detail, in Redesdale’s Memories, ch. 35, and in G. W. E. 
Russell’s Portraits of the Seventies, Corry and the other 
secretaries were horrified lest, by spealdng, as he pro- 
posed, in French, their chief should become the laughing- 
stock of Europe. They knew that, in spite of a couple 
of winters spent in Paris in middle life, his French was 
so completely of the Stratford-atte-Bowe type that he 
pronounced the French word for ‘ grocer ’ as if it rhymed 
with ‘ overseer.’ They dared not remonstrate with him 
themselves, but applied to the Ambassador, who was 
accustomed to deal with delicate situations, for his help. 
It was the evening before the Congress met, and Odo 
Russell caught the great man as he was retiring to bed. 

^ Who was present at the Congress in a subordinate capacity. 
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A dreadful rumour, he said, had reached him, that Beacons- 
field would address the Congress next day in French. 
That would be, said Lord Odo, a very great disappoint- 
ment to the Plenipotentiaries. ‘ They know that they 
have here in you the greatest living master of English 
oratory, and are looking forward to your speech in 
English as the intellectual treat of their lives.’ Beacons- 
field gravely promised to give the matter due considera- 
tion; and the result of a night’s reflection was that he used 
English in Congress next morning and always afterwards. 
Lord Odo, Redesdale tells us, Vas wont to declare that 
he never knew whether Beaconsfield took the hint or 
accepted the compliment. 

The British Prime Minister came to Berlin with the 
prestige of the statesman who had determined the basis 
on which alone the Congress could assemble. All the 
terms of the Treaty of San Stefano must be submitted 
to the judgment of Europe — such had been throughout 
the claim which his Cabinet had put .forward. He 
had made it clear that, rather than accept Russia’s 
Eastern settlement, England was, in the last resort, pre- 
pared to fight. Accordingly other Governments had 
followed England’s lead, and Russia had capitulated. 

^ England,’ Disraeli’s sometime Radical foe. Roebuck, 
said, ‘ now holds as proud a position as she ever held; 
and that is due to the sagacity, and power, and conduct 
of the despised person once called Benjamin Disraeli, 
but now Lord Beaconsfield. ’ " You would hardly believe, ’ 
wrote Sir Henry Elliot to Beaconsfield from Vienna on 
June 11, Hhe change in the position of England in Con- 
tinental estimation that has been operated within the 
last two months ; but it would be gratifying to those who 
have brought it about if they could see it as much 
as we do, who live abroad.’ Bismarck’s opening words 
in Congress, as President, registered Beaconsfield’s 
success. The object, he said, for which the Congress 
was assembled, was to submit the work of San Stefano 
to the free discussion of the Governments which signed 
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the treaties of 1856 and 1871. ‘La Russie est sur la 
sedette/ is the caustic expression in which M. Hanotaux ^ 
sums up the situation. 

Moreover, Eeaconsfield and Salisbury came prepared in 
a sense in which no other attendants at the Congress were 
prepared. They had concluded an agreement on essentials 
with their principal opponent, Russia; they had supple- 
mented this agreement by a convention with Turkey, 
Russia’s defeated foe; they had achieved an understand- 
ing with Austria, whose geographical position and prudent 
reserve must give her an enormous influence in Balkan 
arrangements; and they were on excellent terms with 
France and Italy. The policy of Germany was a mystery. 
Whom would she favour, Russia or England ? She would 
be very loth to irritate her great Eastern neighbour, with 
whom her relations were those of ostentatious intimacy; 
at the same time it was essential to keep Austria, now 
recovering from her humiliation in 1866, in line with 
the German movement. It was not without significance 
that, in consequence of the recent serious attack on 
his life, the Emperor William was incapacitated during 
the sittings of the Congress for the performance of his 
State duties; and that the royal and imperial welcome 
and hospitalities to the Plenipotentiaries had to be under- 
taken on his behalf by the Crown Prince as regent. 
By position and temperament the Emperor William 
was disposed to attach peculiar importance to the 
preservation of close relations with his brother autocrat 
at St. Petersburg. The Crown Prince, himself of mildly 
liberal tendencies, and the devoted husband of an accom- 
plished English princess, naturally inclined rather to 
a system of co-operation with England. In these 
circumstances both Bismarck and Eeaconsfield felt 
the advisability, if not of a preliminary understanding, 
at least of a preliminary conversation in which soundings 
could be taken. It was not delayed. 

^ See two articles on the Berlin Congress by M. Hanotaux in Eemie 
des Deux Mondest September 15 and October 1, 1909. 

VOL. vr 21 
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Beaconsfield journeyed to Berlin in the leisurely 
manner which he had indicated to the Queen, spending 
four days on the way. He left London on Saturday, 
June 8, with Montagu Corry and his own personal 
attendants, and (he told Lady Chesterfield) ‘ with 
couriers en avant^ who will arrange about hotels and 
beds and other botherations.’ He crossed the Channel 
that afternoon, the passage being ‘ as still as the Dead 
Sea itself,’ and slept at Calais. Next day, Sunday, he 
travelled no farther than Brussels where, as he wrote to 
Queen Victoria, ‘the King and Queen of the Belgians 
entertained him right royally. Lord B. sate between 
them at their banquet, and was struck and gratified by 
the considerable culture, and the quiet good taste, of the 
Queen.’ Monday night was spent at Cologne, and, as 
the result of this tinhurried progression, he reached 
Berlin at 8 o’clock on Tuesday evening (June 11) ‘as 
fresh as if he was taking his seat in the House of Lords.’ 
He took up his quarters, not at the British Embassy, but 
at an hotel, the Kaiserhof . 

It was fortunate that he was fresh, as Bismarck 
at once proposed a personal meeting. Beaconsfield, 
realising the full importance of seeing the Chancellor 
before the other Plenipotentaries, due on the morrow, 
arrived, went to his house the same evening after dinner. 

To Queen Victoria, 

Beblest, June 12, 1878. — . . . [Lord Beaconsfield] arrived 
here last night about 8 o^ clock and while dining received a 
visit from the chief secretary of Prince Bismarck inviting an 
immediate visit. Accordiugly, at a quarter to ten o’clock 
Lord Beaconsfield waited on the Chancellor. They had 
not met for sixteen years; but that space of time did not seem 
adequate ^ to produce the startling change which Lord B. 
observed in the Chancellor’s appearance. A tall, pallid man, 
with a wasplike waist, was now represented by an extremely 
stout person with a ruddy countenance, on which he is now 
growing a silvery beard. In his manner there was no change, 
except perhaps he was not quite so energetic, but frank and 
unaffected as before. He was serious throughout an interview 
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which lasted one hour and a quarter, and apparently sincere. 
He talked a great deal, but well and calmly: no attempt at 
those grotesque expressions for which he is, or has been, 
celebrated. 

The interview was not unsatisfactory, and Lord B. arrived 
at the conclusion that the Prince 'was anxious for a peaceful 
settlement. He suggested to Lord B. that, as, probably. 
President of the Congress, he should, in his initial speech on 
Thursday, group the questions according to their importance, 
and that he should like to begin with Bulgaria, as perhaps the 
most weighty, ‘ Tho' we need not avoid a single article of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, if we took them in their regular order, 
many days, and the freshness of the Congress, would be 
expended on such insignificant topics as the port of Antivari, 
‘‘a cavern in a rock,** and, the borders of Montenegro and 
Servia, and places of which no one ever heard before this war. 
All these concern Austria and he 'wished to serve Austria, but 
Austria is not going to war 'with Russia. Let us therefore 
deal with the great things that concern England, for England ^ 
is quite ready to go to war with Russia.* . . . 

The order of business which Bismarck proposed was 
in itself reasonable; and it was thoroughly congenial to 
Beaconsfield, who regarded the undoing of that pro- 
vision of the Treaty of San Stefano which constituted the 
new Bulgaria as the most urgent and indispensable duty 
of the Congress. Before, however, coming to grips 
with this vital question on the foUo'wing Monday at 
the second session, there was much inevitable formality, 
including the formal opening of the Congress on Thursday 
the 11th, and many receptions, including a week-end 
'visit to the Crown Prince and Princess at Potsdam. 
Beaconsfield was indefatigable, throughout these ea;rly 
days, in making himself acquainted with the personalities 
of the statesmen with whom he had to deal, in gauging 
their purposes and their power to enforce them. We 
possess happily very full e'vidence of the impression 
which the Congress and its characters, its negotiations and 
its festivities, produced on his mind. Besides writing 
numerous letters to the Queen, describing his actions 
and experiences, he also kept a diary for Her Majesty, 
which he forwarded to her in instalments, and for which 
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lie apologised as 'rougli notes/ 'rough journal for One 
Person only.’ He reported^ moreover, at intervals to 
Northcote, as acting head of the home Government; 
and, of course, the Berlin visit did not interrupt the 
correspondence with Lady Bradford and Lady Chester- 
field, though his letters to these ladies often merely 
reproduced the phraseology of those to the Queen. 
From the diary and the letters to the Queen it has been 
possible, by a little dovetailing and rearrangement, to 
compile a fairly continuous narrative in his own words, the 
extracts from the letters being indicated by the letter L 
and those from the diary by the letter jD; supplementing 
this narrative occasionally by his letters to his other 
correspondents. Here is the story of the opening days. 

To Queen Victoria, 

L. Berlitt, June 12. — ^The Congress will certainly meet 
to-morrow, but the non-arrival of the Turkish envoys, who 
have been shipwrecked in the Black Sea, may retard decisions, 
as there would be scandal in coming to any absolute conclusions 
in their absence. 

Lord B. had an audience of State from the Crown Prince 
this morning^ at \ past three o’clock. The Prince received 
himself and Lord Salisbury at that hour ; the other Ambassadors 
at four. 

Count Andrassy, Prince Hohenlohe, and ultimately Schou- 
valofi, thinking that Lord B. was not going to the Palace 
until four o’clock, all called as he was on the point of girding 
on his sword, and would come up tho’ it was only ‘ serrer la 
main.* Count Andrassy is a picturesque-looking person, but 
apparently wanting calm. He expressed his determination 
to stand by England, and said, had we known each other 
sooner, affairs would have been more satisfactory. He is to 
call on Lord B. to-morrow morning, so as to have a full con- 
versation before the Congress. 

Lord B. and Lord S. were received by the Prince at | past 
three, and were ushered at once into the closet by the Master 
of the Ceremonies, without the form of presentation. 

The others were received at four o’clock, and were all 
formally presented. The English Ambassadors were half an 
hour with the Crown Prince in easy and agreeable conversation. 
It was like a continuance of the Hatfield visit. The manner 
^ Used for ‘ afternoon,* as in ‘ morning call,’ ‘ matinSe." 
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of the Crown Prince singularly natural and cordial. His 
remarks full of sense, and not devoid of humor. 

The Crown Prince and Princess have showered kindnesses 
on Ld. B. during his visit to Berlin, and what makes them more 
delightful is, that he feels they must be, in no slight de^ee, 
owing to the inspiration of one to whom he owes everything. 
He found a most fanciful basket of flowers on his arrival, so 
vast that it nearly covered the table, and crowned with a bed of 
delicious strawberries environed with orange flowers and roses. 

^ter his ‘ gala ' audience he paid a visit to the Crown 
Princess; a very agreeable one. He was pleased by her 
second son, a young sailor about to sail for Japan; a spirited 
youth with a frank, merry countenance.^ 

In the evening he dined at the British Embassy, one of the 
finest mansions in Berlin: a quiet party. 

He hopes his most beloved Sovereign is well and happy. 
Distant from your Majesty in a foreign land, and with so 
awful a responsibility, he feels more keenly than ever, how 
entirely his happiness depends on his doing his duty to your 
Majesty, and on your Majesty’s kind appreciation of his 
efforts. 

He heard by tel. from the D. of Cambridge this morning of 
the death of the King of Hanover at Paris. It was not known 
here until he mentioned it at Court to the Crown Prince. 

June 13. — Count Andrassy called on him by appointment 
this mornmg at eleven o’clock, and remained upwards of an 
hour. He covered the floor with maps, and his chief object 
seemed to be to persuade Lord B. that the line of the Balkans, 
which he had signed a memorandum to support, was inferior 
to another one which he was anxious should be substituted 
for it. Lord B. thought that, the question being once settled, 
it had better not be disturbed. In truth, common persons 
understand what the line of the Balkans means, but the 
complications of Count Andrassy, all arising out of little 
interests and obscure influences of his own, would only convey 
an impression, that we were surrendering something intelligible 
and substantial. 

At two o’clock the Congress met in the Radetsky Palace — 
a noble hall just restored and becoming all the golden coats and 
glittering stars that filled it.® Ld. B. believes that every day 
is not to be so ceremonious and costumish. P. Bismarck, a 
giant, 6 feet 2 at least, and proportionately huge, was 
chosen President. In the course of the morn. P. Gortchakoff , 

1 Prince Henry of Prussia. 

2 The hall is, I think, too large for business,’ wrote Beaconsfield to Lady 
Bradford. ‘ At least no one’s voice, except my own, was, I understand, 
heard.* 
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a shrivelled old man, was leaning on the arm of his gigantic 
rival, and, P. Bismarck being seized with a sudden fit of 
rheumatism, both fell to the ground. Unhappily, P. Bis- 
marck’ s dog, seeing his master apparently struggling with an 
opponent, sprang to the rescue. It is said that P. Gortchakoff 
was not maimed or bitten thro’ the energetic efforts of his 
companion. 

The business of the Congress was chiefly formal, except that 
Lord B. brought forward the question of the retirement of the 
Russian troops from Constantinople, which, after some 
discussion, was adjourned till Monday, when the Congress 
meets again. The P[leni] P[otentiaries] are arranged at the 
table according to the letters of the alphabet — Austria first, and 
so on. Lord B. sate between the 3rd Austrian P.P. and Lord 
Salisbury. 

At seven o’clock was a gala banquet at the old Palace: a 
scene of extraordinary splendor. It is a real Palace, but, 
strange to say, all the magnificent rooms and galleries of 
reception are where, in the days of Queen Anne, poor poets 
used to reside: the garrets. It must have been much more 
than 100 steps before Lord B. reached the gorgeous scene, 
and he thinks he should have sunk under it, had not, fortun- 
ately, the Master of the Ceremonies been shorter-breathed 
even than himself, so there were many halts of the caravan. 

It was, on the whole, the most splendid scene that Lord B. 
ever witnessed. The banquet was in the White Hall. The 
costumes were singularly various and splendid. Lord B. sate 
between Count Andrassy and the Russian Ambassador 
(Count Schou.) and Andrassy was next to Bismarck. All were 
opposite the Roybal Family. The Crown Princess encouraged 
him by many kind glances, and the C. Prince and Princess 
drank to the health of the Queen of England, which Lord B. 
acknowledged with some agitation. It was the health of one 
of whom he was almost always thinking. After the banquet, 
the guests assembled in the gallery. He made the acquain- 
tance of the Gd. Duke and Duchess of Baden, the father, and 
the grandfather of our future Princess and many other 
notables. In appearance, the grandfather is a remarkable 
man : he said he was nearly eighty, but he looked scarcely 
its moiety. Lord B. mistook His Royal Highness for the 
father of the bride, who soon appeared as ‘ The Red Prince.’ 

The Duke of Connaught, in consequence of the death, 2^ did 
not dine at the White Hall and, therefore, his fiancie declined, 
tho’ her sister, and P. Henry of the Netherlands, were present. 

^ The late Duchess of Connaught, daughter of Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, ‘ the Red Prince.’ 

^ Of the King of Hanover. 
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But after dinner, the Duke of Connaught invited Lord B. 
to visit him at the Palace of the Crown Prince, and there 
introduced him to his bride. Lord B. told her Royal Highness 
that your Majesty was a little jealous of my seeing her first, 
which amused them. The Crown Princess was present, and 
we passed half an hour in merry talk. 

June 14. — This morning he had a long interview by request 
with Count Schouvalofi, who, it appears, was rather frightened 
by the tone, or reported tone, of Lord B. The point was respect- 
ing the political and military control by the Sultan over the 
southern province of Bulgaria. The Russians propose that 
the Sultan should not be permitted to employ his own army 
in the government of this part of his dominions. This is out- 
rageous, and to give the Sultan the line of the Balkans for his 
frontier, and not permit him to fortify and defend them, is 
monstrous and a gross insult to England. Lord B. spoke 
thunder about it. It will be given up by St. Petersburg. 

Afterwards, an interesting visit to the Empress. She was 
very kind, remembered Lord B. at Windsor, and her last 
words to him at the Duke of Cambridge, etc., etc. 

D. Neues Palais, Potsdam, June 16. — Arrived here yester- 
day afternoon. A most kind reception, and every comfort. 
Charming suite of rooms, in one of which Crown Prince born, 
and fire in every chamber. So much care about my not 
taking cold, that I sometimes fancy, on this and other occasions, 
that a benignant, tho* distant, influence deigns to guard over 
me. 

Palace, described by Lord Malmesbury in his journals as 
the most hideous of existing structures, pleased me : probably 
the last erection of the Rococo: reminded me a little of the 
Palace at Wurzburg. Lord Salisbury was my companion, 
and we dined alone with the Crown Princess and Her Imp. 
Highness's immediate attendants. Conversation animated — 
as Dr. Johnson would say, ‘ good talk.' 

Before I went down to Potsdam, I had, by his invitation, 
an interview with Prince Bismarck, which lasted upwards of 
an hour. What his object was, or is, I have not yet discovered. 
There was no business done : it was a monologue ; a rambling, 
amusing, egotistical autobiography. As His Highness had 
requested the interview, I would not open on any point. 
Lord Salisbury, equally invited, had an audience almost 
immediately after me, and of the same surprising character. 
Lord Odo had warned me, that the interview would probably 
be to ascertain how squeezable I was with respect to Russia — 
my interview with Count SchouvalofE having alarmed that 
personage. But not a word of business from Prince Bismarck, 
either to Lord Salisbury or myself. Perhaps when he made 
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the appointments he had counted on having certain proposals 
from Russia, which, however, were not ready. 

Before interview with Ct. [sic\ Bismarck, had a long one 
with Caratheodory, the 1st Turkish Plenipotentiary, a perfect 
Greek of the Fanar : good-looking, full of finesse, and yet calm 
and plausible : a man of decided ability. 

This morning at eleven we took a delightful drive with the 
Crown Princess and saw the famous orangery and Sans Souci 
with all its fountains playing. Sans Souci was one of the 
places I always wished to see, and never expected. It was 
deeply interesting, and the fibrary of the great man i highly 
characteristic. I was prudent, and declined the afternoon 
drive to Babelsberg, and instead am writing this and many 
other things. 

There is to be a grand banquet here this evening to the 
English Mission and the Royal Family. The Crown Prince, 
who came down from Berlin, paid me a visit in my rooms, 
which has just finished, and we all return by a special train, 
and the Congress! meets to-morrow at two o^ clock. 

Berlin, June 17. — The banquet yesterday was bright and 
agreeable in a splendid Rococo hall, which would have driven 
old Lord Malmesbury, with his frigid Ionic taste, quite crazy. 
I sate next to the jimtcle of our English Prince, and having 
made only a superficial observation before, with my poor near- 
sight, determined to profit by the opportunity, as if I were * our 
own correspondent.’ She is delicate and has an extremely 
interesting appearance and quite pretty. She has a beautiful 
complexion, a fine brow, lovely eyes, a short upper lip, and 
singularly beautiful hands. Confirmed in my first impression, 
that she was not, as reputed, shy but extremely modest; but 
calm and quite self-possessed. She conversed freely and most 
naturally. All her remarks were sensible; her inquiries, as 
to her new home, pertinent and in good taste. I should say 
of a sympathising, affectionate nature, and winning from her 
innocence and gentleness of manner. I think she will be a 
source of happiness to my beloved Sovereign, and adorn 
and animate the Royal circle. 

On Monday, June 17, the real business of the Congress 
began, with the question of the constitution of the new 
Bulgaria; and, before the week was over, Beaconsfield, 
after a short but severe struggle, had imposed his will, 
and secured the solution he demanded. The Schouvaloff 
memorandum was by this time public property, but 

^ Frederick the Great* 
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Beaconsfield did not allow himself to he disturbed by this 
vexatious revelation, ' The publication/ he wrote to 
Northcote, ' was, and is, a mortifying incident, but it can 
only injure us with our own friends at home, and it is to 
be hoped that what we are doing here will, when fairly 
known, remove aU this annoyance. The publication 
was calculated to injure us with Austria and Turkey, 
but we had made our book with Austria, and Turkey 
is in our pocket. People here never mention Batoum or 
questions of that calibre. There is only one thought — 
Bulgaria. The sixth article of the Treaty of S. Stefano 
is the real point for which the Congress is assembled. . . 
Upon its treatment depends whether there shall be a 
Turkey-in-Europe or not.’ Under the memorandum 
it will be remembered that, while Russia consented 
to the division of Bulgaria into two provinces, of which 
only the northern should have political autonomy but 
the southern should remain as a portion of Turkey with 
a large measure of self-government, she did not accept, 
but remitted to the Congrees, the British contention that 
the Sultan should have full military rights in this 
southern province, and especially the right to canton 
troops on its frontiers. Beaconsfield had hesitated 
about going into Congress at all with this important 
point unconceded; he was determined now to obtain 
it, and had already spoken ‘ thunder ’ about it to 
Schouvaloff. His claim was that the province south 
of the Balkans should be under the political and military 
control of the Sultan, and that it should be known by 
the name of Eastern Rumelia. Let us see how he 
described this eventful week to the Queen. 

To Queen Victoria, 

D, June 17. — Second meeting of Congress. Boundaries 
of Bulgaria treated by P. Bismarck as the most important 
question before Congress, and the most difficult. 

The 6th article of the Treaty of San Stefano being read, the 
English P.P. proposed two resolutions. 
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1 . That the chain of the Balkans should be the new frontier 
of Turkey. 

2. That in the country south of the Balkans, the Sultan 
should exercise a real political and military power. 

The Russian P.P. disputed both these propositions : recom- 
mended a division of Bulgaria by a longitudinal line, and that 
the Turkish troops should not be permitted to enter the 
province, which the Russian P.P. styled ‘ South Bulgaria.^ 

After discussion, P. Bismarck adjourned the question till 
Wednesday, remarking that, in the interval, the Powers most 
interested should confer together. This is the system on which 
His Highness manages the Conference, and it is a practical 
one. All questions are publicly introduced, and then privately 
settled. 

In the afternoon at 6 o’clock great dinner at P. Bismarck’s. 
All these banquets are very well done. There must have been 
sixty guests. The Princess was present. She is not fair to 
see, tho’ her domestic influence is said to be irresistible. I sate 
on the right of P. Bismarck and, never caring much to eat 
in public, I could listen to his Rabelaisian monologues : endless 
revelations of things he ought not to mention. He impressed 
on me never to trust Princes or courtiers ; that his illness was 
not, as people supposed, brought on by the French War, but 
by the horrible conduct of his Sovereign, etc., etc. In the 
archives of his family remain the documents, the royal letters, 
which accuse him after all his services of being a traitor. He 
went on in such a vein that I was at last obliged to tell him 
that, instead of encountering ‘duplicity,’ which he said was 
universal among Sovereigns, I served one who was the soul 
of candor and justice, and whom all her Ministers loved. 

The contrast between his voice, which is sweet and gentle, 
with his ogre-like form, striking. He is apparently well read, 
familiar with modern literature. His characters of personages 
extremely piquant. Recklessly frank. He is bound hand 
and foot to Austria [? Russia], whether he thinks them right 
or wrong: but always adds ‘ I offered myself to England, and 
Lord Derby would not notice my application for 6 weeks and 
then rejected it.’ 

Afterwards a reception at Lady Odo’s. 

June 18, Waterloo Day , — At twelve o’clock to-day. Count 
Schouvaloff and Baron d’Oubril for Russia, Count Andrassy 
and Baron de Haymerle for Austria, Lord B . and Lord Salisbury 
for England, met on the two English resolutions. 

I introduced the matter fully, and in the same decided tone 
in which I had previously in a long interview addressed Count 
Schouvaloff. He, with little hesitation, tho’ with regret, 
announced that he accepted the line of the Balkans, but the 
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second resolution was so serious, that he could not act on his 
powers, but must refer to the Emperor. Throughout the 
discussion Austria entirely supported England; it lasted 
four hours, wh. were nearly the severest four hours I can well 
recall. 

Much mortification among Russians at our understanding 
with Austria. I declared the English proposals as to what 
is called ‘Delimitation of Bulgaria' an ultimatum. Con- 
sternation in the Russian camp. 

At half -past five I called on Prince Gortchakoff at his desire, 
and had a most important conversation with him. 

June 19. — An anxious day. The Congress met, but did 
nothing, as Count Schouvalofi had received no instructions. 

Banquet at the Italian Ambassador, Count de Launay. 
I sate next to Count Corti. Knowing my man: that he was 
a favourite of Bismarck, who talked freely to him, and that, 
as the Ambassador of an almost neutral State, he had the 
ear of everyone, I told him, in confidence and as an old friend, 
that I took the gloomiest view of affairs, and that, if Russia 
would not accept our proposals, I had resolved to break up the 
Congress. 

June 20. — On this day, by appointment, Great Britain, 
Austria and Russia met again at our Ambassador's, when 
Count Schouvaloff stated that they had been unable by tele- 
graphic communication to arrive at any results, and that the 
Russian P.Ps. had despatched a Colonel to St. Petersburg, 
and that his return might possibly occur on Friday evening. 

L, Russia has asked for 4 and 20 hours for the Emperor's 
answer, as they have not sufficient powers in regard to this 
important point and have been obliged to send an envoy to 
St. Petersburg. I have no fear about the result, as I have 
intimated in the proper quarter, that I shall break up the 
Congress if England's views are not adopted. When this 
change in the Treaty of San Stefano occurs Russia will be again 
entirely excluded from the Mediterranean, the object of the 
last, and all their wars. Much attention is now paymg to 
Greece. 

The Congress continues to make progress, and P. Bismarck 
wants much to take the waters of Kissingen, and sometimes 
dreams of finishing in a few days: but Greece, the Straits, 
Batoum, and some others, are massy matters. 

P. Bismarck's plan is, when we have settled all the great 
questions, to execute a treaty to that effect, and to leave to a 
local commission cohsisting of the resident Ambassadors, 
and some experts, the research and settlement of what he calls 
the little questions, involving no great political interest 
or divergence of general opinion. When these are satisfactorily 
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arranged, they will probably be annexed to the Treaty of 
Haute Politique which the P.Ps. will have previously executed. 

The great heat has been favorable to Lord Peaconsfield's 
menace of gout. It has disappeared— and he is very fairly 
well. 

Z). Friday, June 21. — I was engaged to-day to dine at a 
grand party at the English Embassy: but, about 5 o'clock, 
Prince Bismarck called on me and asked how we were getting 
on, and expressed his anxiety and threw out some plans for a 
compromise, such as limiting the troops of the Sultan, etc., etc. 

I told him that in London we had compromised this question, 
and in deference to the feelings of the Emperor of Russia, 
and it was impossible to recede. " Am I to understand it is an 
ultimatum V ‘ You are.' ‘ I am obliged to go to the Crown 
Prince now. We should talk over this matter. Where do 
you dine to-day ?' ‘ At the English Embassy.' ^ I wish 

you could dine with me. I am alone at 6 o'clock.^ 

I accepted his invitation, sent my apology to Lady Odo, 
dined with Bismarck, the Princess, his daughter, his married 
niece, and two sons. He was very agreeable indeed at dinner, 
made no allusion to politics, and, tho' he ate and drank a great 
deal, talked more. 

After dinner, we retired to another room, where he smoked 
and I followed his example. I believe I gave the last blow to 
my shattered constitution, but I felt it absolutely necessary. 
I had an hour and | of ^he most interesting conversation, 
entirely political; he was convinced that the ultimatum was 
not a sham, and, before I went to bed, I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that St. Petersburg had surrendered. 

Accordingly next morning, Saturday, June 22, at 
half-past ten, Beaconsfield was able to telegraph to 
the Queen and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
* Russia surrenders, and accepts the English scheme 
for the European frontier of the Empire, and its military 
and political rule by the Sultan. B[ismarc]k says, 

There is again a Turkey-in-Europe.” ’ ‘ It is all due 

to your energy and jBbrmness,’ was the Queen's reply. 

The Queen was right; the result was due to Beacons- 
field's energy and firmness. 'I have to hold terribly 
firm language,' he told Northcote. ‘ I have had a hard 
time of it, as I am brought forward as the mau of war 
on all occasions, and have to speak like Mars.’ But he 
regarded his success as ' breakiug the back ' of the business 
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of the Congress. It meant the exclusion of Russia from 
the Mediterranean, ' to settle herself upon whose shores 
was the real object of the late war. P. Gortchakoff says. 
We have sacrificed 100,000 picked soldiers, and 100 
millions of money for an illusion.’’ ’ Bismarck said to 
Beaconsfield, ‘ You have made a present to the Sultan 
of the richest province in the world; 4,000 square miles 
of the richest soil.’ ‘We have gained a great victory 
here,’ Beaconsfield told Lady Chesterfield on June 28, 
‘ the extent of which is hardly yet understood in 
England.’ Some, however, in England understood it. 
‘ Joe Oowen,’ wrote Barrington to Beaconsfield from the 
House of Commons on June 24, ‘ said to me just now 
in the lobby, “Well, when he comes back the nation 
ought to give him another Blenheim ” ! So you will see at 
all events that some Radicals appreciate your capacity 
as a statesman.’ 

Beaconsfield did not rely solely on the firmness of his 
language; on his mere declaration that he would break 
up the Congress rather than give way. He took the 
practical step of ordering a special train to be in readiness 
to carry the British mission back to Calais. Corry 
received the instructions wMle his chief leant, after his 
wont, on his arm during a morning walk unter den 
Linden on Friday the 21st, the day on the evening of 
which the delay granted to Russia for her answer expired; 
and Bismarck’s hurried and unexpected call at the 
Kaiserhof in the afternoon was due to his knowledge 
of the order. Bismarck was determined to bring the 
Congress to a successful conclusion, and to avoid a war 
which could not fail to embarrass Germany. He must 
find out in person whether the ultimatum was final, 
and he persuaded Beaconsfield to throw over his engage- 
ments and dine with him quietly, in order that he might 
thoroughly explore his mind and intentions. Bismarck 
was that evening convinced himself, and he made it 
his business to carry conviction to the Russian Pleni- 
potentiaries; and the victory was won. 
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Corry was wont, in later life, to recount the pro- 
ceedings of this fateful Friday with picturesque detail; 
but perhaps, for the purposes of history, it is better to 
rely on a contemporary letter which he wrote to a 
friend. 

Montagu Gorry to Lady Ilchester.^ 

Kaiserhof, Berlin, July 2. — . . . When Lord B. told 
Russia that, unless Turkey had the Balkan line with all rights 
of defending it accorded to her, and unless this new Bulgaria 
shd. be so reduced that its most southern part shd. be many 
and many a mile from the coveted Mediterranean, we shd. 
leave Berlin, or in other words go home to prepare for war with 
Russia, men were aghast. Bismarck was as alarmed as 
annoyed, Russia frantic, France and Italy astonished, Andrassy 
delighted but incredulous ! The acute crisis lasted from 
Lord B/s distinct avowal of his intention at one of the private 
seances of the chief Plenipotentiaries on Tuesday the 18th till 
5 p.m. on the 21st. At one moment all looked as Russia 
could not give in, and I had made arrangements for a special 
train for England at a few horns’ notice, when the incident 
of the Congress occurred, which I make no secret of though 
it is not known. 

At 3.45 2 on the 21st Bis. called, and I showed him, dressed 
in general’s uniform, into my chief’s room — he (Bis.) charging 
me to know when it was 3.55, as he had an appointment at 
4 ! And so this meeting between the two great men lasted 
about 7 minutes. But the business did not take long. ‘ Is 
this really the ultimatum of England,’ said P. Bis. ‘ Yes, my 
Prince, it is/ replied Lord B. Just one hour after that, we 
learnt that the Tsar agreed to the entire English scheme. . . . 

The week’s struggle, ending in an excited meeting 
of Congress on the Saturday to register Beaconsfield’s 
victory, brought on an attack of gout, and so prevented 
him from spending a second week-end at Potsdam. 

To Queen Victoria, 

L. J une 23. — I hear nothing about the Emperor which does 
not reach the ears of your Majesty in the bulletins. I have 
tried to obtain fuller information, but have not felt justified 
in saying anything to your Majesty which might have dis- 
tressed and perplexed your Majesty. I have heard contrary 

^ Now the Dowager Lady Ilchester. 

2 It wiU be noticed that Corry gives the hour of Bismarck’s famous call 
as 3.45, whereas Beaoonsfield told the Queen that it was about 6 o’clock. 
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accounts to those of the bulletins, but inquiry has made me, 
I am glad to say, doubtful of their accuracy. 

I should say Mr. Waddington looks like an epicier, and 
I thinl?: his looks do not bely his mind and general intelligence.^ 

With regard to myself, I am a little suffering from gout: it 
came on the night before last. I could have cured it, but there 
was an important and rather excited Congress yesterday, and I 
had to speak, and that always develops the complaint, so I 
remain a prisoner, which prevents my passing the day at 
Potsdam. It is a great loss, but the gentle Princess, who 
reigns in that fairy-land of Rococo, has forgiven me for my 
absence, and has graciously sent me fruit and flowers to tell 
me so. 

I have just observed, that in the hurry of writing, in order 
to gain the messenger, I have violated all etiquette, and 
addressed my beloved Sovereign in the first person. My first 
impression was to destroy the letter, and write again by 
to-morrow’s messenger. But a day lost is drea^ul, and on 
the whole, I think it best to throw myself on your Majesty’s 
ever prompt indulgence, and venture to describe myself with all 
duty and affection, your Majesty’s devoted Beaconsheld. 

June 24. — The Conference sate three hours to-day. Satis- 
factory progress. The Russian proposals as 'to occupation 
rejected, and greatly reduced. 

D. In the evening Lady Odo’s reception; very full and a 
splendid house. She is quite out and out the leader of fashion 
in Berlin — plays her part admirably. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to go to these receptions, but the late hours try me. I 
begin to die at ten o’clock and should like to be buried before 
midnight. But, in a Congress, absence from any influential 
assembly of human beings is a mistake. So much more than 
the world imagines is done by personal influence. 

The Countess Karolyi receives on Wednesdays. She is 
very pretty and pleasing and I believe irreproachable for all 
the duties of life. Remarkably unaffected. I sate next to 
her at dinner, and as she had the menu in her hand, in order 
to say something, I asked her whether she was studying her 
campaign. She said quite innocently, ‘ Oh no — I never refuse 
a dish.’ 

I watched her and it was literally true. I watched her with 
amazement, that so delicate and pretty a mouth could 
perform such awful feats. 

June 25 and 26. — Meetings of Congress both days, and pro- 

^ The Queen had asked for Beaconsfield’s opinion of Waddington. To 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild Beaconsfield wrote a more favourable description 
— ‘ an i^cier, but a good man — ^not what the Trench call michant. He 
thinks he talks English, but it is American.’ 
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gress well kept np. P. Gortchakoff, wko is reported in the 
newspapers as having retired from the Congress, is seldom 
absent, and never ceases talking. P. Bismarck says ‘ Gor- 
tchakoff thinks he was made for a great parliamentary debater. 
It is our misfortune.’ Prince Gortehakoff observed to me, 
on the contrary, that P. Bismarck was a very bad President, 
as he had no experience of Congresses, and conducts business 
" as if he were in a Parliament.’ P. Gortchakoff has only been 
two days absent: one at an early sitting, really from gout: 
the other, after the Balkan victory, when he did not show 
from chagrin. 

Beaconsfield found time, now that the back of the 
business was broken, to send Lady Bradford a descriptive 
account of his experiences. 


To Lady Bradford. 

Bbulut, June 26. — . . . This is a wondrous scene; life in its 
highest form; and the interest wh. la haute AssemUee (our 
technical title) excites seems to increase every day. 

.‘Mine passes in attendance on the Congress ; not very severe 
—•from two till five: and in interviews with the great guns, 
which is far more important. Prince Gortchakoff reappeared 
to-day, the first time since my great victory. He is the most 
courteous gentleman, quite caressing, and it is quite painful 
to me to occasion him so much annoyance J particularly as 
he tells me he only came to the Congress to make my acquain- 
tance, Frances Amae of Londonderry having always mentioned 
me in her letters, said she thought I shd. be Minister, and, if so, 
hoped we shd. be friends, .^d, now, we meet under such 
terrible and trying circumstances. 

Ct. Andrassy is a very picturesque gentleman. I have 
gained him quite, and he supports me in ever 3 dhing. In fact 
the northern Alliance is broken up, 

Schou. fights a difficult and losing battle with marvellous 
talent and temper. He is a first-rate parliamentary debater, 
never takes a note, and yet in his reply never misses a point, 

Bismarck soars above all : he is six foot four I shd. think, 
proportionately stout ; with a sweet and gentle voice, and with 
a peculiarly refined enunciation, wh. singularly and strangely 
contrasts with the awful things he says : appalling from them 

1 ‘ He entreated me,’ wrote Beaconsfield of Gortchakoff to Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, * not to change the name of South Bulgaria into Eastern 
Rumelia, which! he said would be the greatest humiliation to Russia which 
could be demised. It is quite distressing to refuse anythiig to this dear 
old fox, who seems melting with the milk of human kindness.* 
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frankness and their audacity. He is a complete despot here, 
and from the highest to the lowest of the Prussians, and all the 
permanent foreign diplomacy, tremble at his frown and court 
most sedulously his smile. He loads me with kindnesses, 
and, tho' often preoccupied, with an immediate dissolution 
of Parliament on his hands, an internecine war with the 
Socialists, lOO’s of whom he puts daily into prison in defiance 
of all law, he yesterday exacted from me a promise that, 
before I depart, I will once more dine with him quite alone. 
His palace has large and beautiful gardens. He has never been 
out since I came here, except the memorable day when he 
called on me to ascertain whe[the]r my policy was an ultimatum, 
I convinced him it was, and the Russians surrendered a few 
hours afterwards. 

The weather here is a midsummer night's dream. Banquets 
and receptions every day and eve — but they don't clash with 
each other, as the hours are earlier, and the dinners, tho* 
sumptuous, are not long. People go to the theatre in the 
interval, or drive in the Thiergarten, wh. is a vast and most 
beautiful park, half forest; 1500 acres in size, wh. is exactly 
double of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens together. . . . 

The arrangements for the new Bulgaria and for Eastern 
Rumelia having been made, Beaconsfield, in his reports 
to the Queen, treated the discussions and conclusions of 
the next ten days somewhat summarily, dwelling more on 
the social than on the political side of his doings. 

To Queen Victoria. 

D. June 30. — ^No Congress on Thursday, as Russia requested 
a reldche in order to prepare for the difficult questions which 
have engaged us on P'riday and yesterday. The boundaries 
of Servia, Montenegro, and the exchange with Rumania, not 
yet settled. 

I went to the French reception last night (Saturday). It 
was male only; but I had never been, and, as I am to dine 
there to-day, it was necessary. I did a good deal of business, 
and find Count Andrassy a manageable man. 

On Thursday, I called on Madame de Schleinitz, who appears 
to be one of the greatest ladies here. She is not very young, 
but still pretty, and as eloquent as Madame de St^l, tho' 
not at all priggish or ‘ superior.' She is highly cultivated and 
most animated, agreeable and amusing. In her chief tastes 
and thoughts, she told me, without reserve, that she was an 
enthusiastic Wagnerite, and a Pessimist ! 

L. J uly 1 . —Congress sat 3 hours to-day. Rumanian deputies 
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were heard. Rtissia made them an offer which it is supposed 
they will accept. The boundaries of Montenegro were then 
settled, chiefly according to the wishes of Austria. The Danube 
and indemnity will be taken to-morrow, Greece on Wednesday, 
and it is contemplated that Batoum will be taken on Thursday ; 
which engrosses Lord B.'s mind. 

X). The Turkish Plenipos. gave their banquet this day at 
the Turkish Embassy. There was a disposition — too frequent 
on other occasions and in other things — to treat the Turkish 
invitation somewhat contemptuously, and to expect a not very 
satisfactory reception. It was just the reverse. It was 
impossible for anything to be better served than the dinner ; 
there were a number of attendants in superb dresses, and one 
or two national dishes, especially a huge pilaff, created much 
interest. The French Ambassador, Mr. Waddington, expressed 
his wish to be helped twice to this dish, and mentioned 
incidentally that he had travelled for three years both in 
Asiatic and European Turkey. 

Tuesday^ July 2, was the Austrian banquet. Ladies 
were invited. I sate between the Countess Karolyi and the 
Princess Padzivill, both very pretty and very agreeable 
women. It was a most graceful dinner. We dined in the 
conservatory, surrounded by exotic trees and the murmur 
of fountains, and looking into a beautiful garden. There was 
a reception in the evening — very successful. 

July 3. — ^The great banker of Berlin is Mr. Bleichroder. 
He was originally Rothschild’s agent, but the Prussian Wars 
offered him so great opportunities, that he now almost seems 
to rival his former master. He has built himself a real palace, 
and his magnificent banqueting hall permitted h\rr\ to invite 
the whole of the Plenipotentiaries and the Secretaries of 
Embassy and the chief Ministers of the Emphe. All these 
last were present, except P. Bismarck, who never appears, 
except occasionally at a Royal table. IMr. Bleichroder, however, 
is P. Bismarck’s intimate, attends him every morning, and 
according to his own account, is the only individual who dares 
to speak the truth to His Highness. The banqueting hall, 
very vast and very lofty, and indeed the whole of the mansion, 
is built of every species of rare marble, and, where it is not 
marble, it is gold. There was a gallery for the musicians, 
who played Wagner, and Wagner only, which I was very glad 
of, as I have rarely had an opportunity of hearing that master. 
After dinner we were promenaded thro’ the splendid saloons 
and picture galleries, and a ballroom fit for a fairy tale, and 
sitting alone on a sofa was a very mean-looking little woman, 
covered with pearls and diamonds, who was Madame Bleich- 
roder and whom he had married very early in lif , when he was 
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penniless. She was unlike her husband, and by no means 
equal to her wondrous fortune. 

July 4. — I dined with the Minister of State, Biilow; a small 
party, about sixteen. An accomplished and apparently most 
amiable family. Biilow himself attractive from his experience, 
highly courteous tho' natural manners; his wife, lively and 
well informed, and two or three sons at table, who I really 
think were the best-looking, the best-dressed, and the best- 
mannered young gentlemen I ever met. They were all in 
the army, but she has 7 sons, equally engaging it is said. 

What amuses me rather at Berlin, is that almost everybody, 
certainly all the ladies, are reading my novels, from the 
Empress downwards. The ladies are generally reading 
Henrietta Temple^ which being a ‘ love story ’ and written 
forty years ago, is hardly becoming an Envoy Extraordinary. 
The Biilow family generally are very deep in my works, but 
P. Bismarck seemed very familiar with them.^ 

July 5. — I dined with [Bismarck] alone, i.e., with his family, 
who disappear after the repast, and then we talked and smoked. 
If you do not smoke under such circumstances, you look like 
a spy, taking down his conversation in your mind. Smoking 
in common puts him at his ease. 

He asked me to-day whether racing was still much encour- 
aged in England. I replied never more so; that when I was 
young, tho’ there were numerous race meetings, they were at 
intervals and sometimes long intervals — Epsom, Ascot, Don- 
caster, Goodwood — and Newmarket frequently; but now there 
were races throughout the year — it might be said, every day 
of the year — and all much attended, 

‘Then,* cried the Prince eagerly, ‘there never will be 
Socialism in England. You are a happy country. You are 
safe, as long as the people are devoted to racing. Here a 
gentleman cannot ride down the street without twenty persons 
saying to themselves, or each other, “ Why has that fellow a 
horse, and I have not one ?*’ In England the more horses a 
nobleman has, the more popular he is. So long as the English 
are devoted to racing. Socialism has no chance with you.* 
This will give you a slight idea of the style of his conversation. 

^ One Wednesday night during the Congress Odo Russell sent Beacons- 
field the following note: ‘ At the Austrian Embassy this evening I was told 
by the Ministers of Public Instruction, of the Interior, and of the Police, 
that your presence here has produced boundless excitement in the “ reading 
world.’ ’ The circulating libraries, unable to meet the demands of the public, 
have bought up aU the Tauchnitz editions of your works, both here and at 
Leipzig, while the booksellers have been obliged to telegraph to England 
for more copies of all your novels. The newspapers who publish feuiUetons 
are all advertising translations for the coming quarter of your earlier books, 
etc*, etc., etc.’ 
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His views on all subjects are original, but there is no strain, 
no effort at paradox. He talks as Montaigne wTites. When 
he heard about Cyprus, ^ he said: ' You have done a wise thing. 
This is progress. It be popular; a nation likes progress.* 
His idea of progress was evidently seizing something. He 
said he looked upon our relinquishment of the Ionian Isles 
as the first sign of our decadence. Cyprus put us all right 
again. 

L, ^i’he Rumanians have made a very good bargain for 
themselves, which was at the bottom of all their importunity. 
It is also an arrangement favorable to Turkey and Great 
Britain, for it gives them a seacoast ^ which would have been 
Bulgarian (Russian) but which now belongs to an Anti-Slav 
race. 

Lord Beaconsfield can say nothing yet positive about 
Batoum, tho* its fate will probably be decided to-morrow. 
He thinks it, however, not impossible, that he shall succeed 
in getting it made a free port. This would do very well, if 
this be ejBfected to-morrow. No time will then be lost in 
announcing the treaty with Turkey, and the occupation by. 
your Majesty’s forces of Cyprus. 

This is going by an unexpected morning messenger, which 
is the pason that these lines are brief and hurried. He thinks 
there is a chance of his getting back before the 17th. If only 
a day, he will hasten instantly to Windsor : but he must bring 
the treaty, signed and sealed, with him, and that may take 
time. 

It is evident, not only from this narrative, but from 
Beaconsfield’ s whole attitude in the negotiations both 
before and during the Congress, that he concentrated 
his personal attention on what he considered the two 
vital issues: first and foremost, that of Bulgaria, and, 
secondarily, that of Batoum and Armenia; and that 
he treated all the other points as of minor importance. 
It is also clear that, while he kept the general direction in 
his own hands, he left the spadework of the Congress, even 
in regard to the major issues, almost entirely to Salisbury, 
whose ' consummate mastery ’ of detail he greatly ad> 
mired, and whose assistance at Berlin he always treated 
as invaluable. The British Plenipotentiaries had no 

1 Beaconsfield obviously told Bismarck confidentially about the Cyprus 
Convention a few ^ays in advance of its publication to the world. 

2 The Dobrudsoha. 
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serious difficulty in carrjdng through their arrangement 
with Austria, by which that Power was to occupy and. 
administer Bosnia and Herzegovina in the interests of 
the peace of Europe — a change which could not fail to 
improve the condition of their inhabitants. The under- 
standing of Reichstadt and the Treaty of Vienna made 
Russia’s consent to this occupation inevitable, though it 
was obviously reluctant. The only protest came from the 
Ottoman delegates ; but it was clear that, after the range 
of the Balkans had been accepted as the northern limit of 
Turkey in the eastern half of the peninsula, the Sultan 
could not hope, in the remoter western ha^lf, to exercise 
any efEective authority north of the Balkan parallel of 
latitude. To persist, as Caratheodory and his colleagues 
did, in passionate remonstrance, was only, as Beacons- 
fleld and Salisbury told them, to call attention to the 
lack of wisdom and of regard for its true interests which 
marked the policy of the Turkish Government. 

The smaller Powers interested in the Balkans were not 
members of the Congress, but representives of their 
interests were permitted to plead their cause. The three 
States which had fought in Russia’s interest — Rumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro — had been scurvily treated in the 
Treaty of San Stefano; and though their position was im- 
proved by the Treaty of Berlin, owing largely to the efforts 
of the British Plenipotentiaries, the clauses which affected 
them were such as to inspire a doubt of both the power 
and the fair deahng of their great Slav champion. Russia 
insisted on the retrocession of Bessarabia from Rumania ; 
Beaconsfield pleaded eloquently against this unnatural dis- 
memberment, but he had recognised in the memorandum 
that England could not insist on the point as vital. 
He was instrumental, however, in securing compensation 
for Rumania, and additional territory for Serbia, at 
the expense of the bloated Bulgaria which Russia had 
endeavoured to create; and for Montenegro, Antivari, 
Beaconsfield was not altogether sorry that what he had 
always regarded as the ill-advised warlike adventures 
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of these States should faU to realise the hopes in which 
they were undertaken. This appears in a letter which 
he wrote to the Queen for transmission to the Princess 
of Wales, to justify his treatment of the one small Ba^an 
State which, on the urgent recommendation of the Powers, 
had desisted from its threatened invasion of Turkey. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, July 20, 1878. — ^Lord Beaconsfield is distressed 
to hear that Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales should 
be under the impression, that Her Eoyal Highness, or her 
brother His Majesty the King of Greece, were injuriously 
misled by your Majesty’s Government in the advice, which, 
when solicited, they offered to Her Royal Highness and her 
brother during the late war between Russia and Turkey. 

That advice was not to interfere in the contest; and for 
these reasons. * 

The war would terminate either by the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe or by a peace in which the Powers 
would feel it necessary to re-establish the general authority 
of the Sultan. 

In the first instance, which Lord Beaconsfield did himself 
not anticipate, the claims of Greece for a share of the partitioned 
Empire could not be resisted: indeed they would be probably 
anticipated by the arrangements of the Great Powers, as no 
satisfactory settlement could be made without their recognition 
and concession. No expenditure of blood and treasure would 
in all probability have strengthened the position of Greece 
under these circumstances. 

In the event of the re-establishment of the authority of the 
Sultan, it was Lord Beaconsfield’ s opinion that the compensa- 
tion allotted to the rebellious tributary States for their 
alliance with Russia would be as meagre as practicable ; and the 
subsequent discontent of Rumania, Servla and Montenegro 
proves this. As the assistance of Greece was not as necessary 
to Russia as that of the tributary States, it is probable that she 
would have shared [1 fared] even worse, nor is it likely that she 
would have obtained more than what the Congress has recom- 
mended that the Sultan should grant to her, and which was 
drawn up and recommended to the Porte by your Majesty’s 
Government before it was adopted by the Congress. 

This was the general view on which the advice of Lord 
Beaconsfield was founded, and the soundness of which he 
has had no subsequent reason to doubt; but in the instance 
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of Greece, there were other cogent reasons in favour of a 
policy of reserve. 

The rebellious tributary States could only be assailed by 
Turkey on land, where they had many advantages ; but Greece 
possessed a considerable and wealthy seaboard, and Turkey 
[had] at all times during the war a powerful and irresistible 
maritime force. It is true that it is probable that your 
Majesty’s Government would not have permitted the bombard- 
ment of Athens, but they could not interfere to prevent the 
belligerent rights of the Porte without stipulating at the same 
time for the retirement of Greece from a contest which she 
would in all probability have found equally unequal and 
destructive. 

The Greeks, whose cause was championed by Wad- 
dington, based their pretensions on the theory that 
the business which the Powers had taken in hand at 
Berlin was to partition the Turkish Empire among the 
subject nationalities. What was being decided in regard 
to Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Armenia, gave some colour to 
their theory; and, if a general liquidation of a bankrupt 
estate were in progress, their claims were undoubted 
and considerable. But it is certain that no such view of 
the duties of the Congress was entertained by the Powers 
as a whole; and Beaconsfield, in pairticular, regarded its 
especial work to be that of consolidating and restoring 
the authority and stability of Turkey, after such outlying 
portions of her territory had been lopped off as Russia’s 
victories made no longer defensible. While, therefore, 
expressing warmly the traditional friendship between 
Great Britain and Greece, he declined to go farther than 
to recommend to the Porte a moderate rectification, 
in favour of Greece, of the Turco-Greek frontier in Thessaly 
and Epirus. He urged upon Turks and Greeks the 
advisability of a good understanding between them, in 
view of Pan-Slavonic ambitions. 

These questions of the smaller Balkan States disposed 
of, the Congress came, in its later sittings, to the critical 
questions of Batoum and the Russo-Turkish frontier 
in Asia. Beaconsfield had been anxious throughout 
to reduce, as far as possible, Russian control over the 
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Black Sea ; and he was no doubt influenced, to some extent, 
by the outcry of his friends in England at the failure of 
the Government to secure Batoum and Kars for Turkey 
under the Anglo-Russian Memorandum. The terms of 
that document with reference to Asiatic Turkey were 
that the Tsar ‘ consented to restore ’ to Turkey the 
valley of Alashkerd and the town of Bayazid, ‘that 
valley being the great transit route to Persia’; while 
the British Government consented ‘ not to contest the 
desire of the Emperor of Russia to occupy the port of 
Batoum and to guard his conquests in Armenia.’ Not 
only were these terms of an elastic nature as to the actual 
lines of demarcation to be drawn between Russia and 
Turkey; but the ‘ occupation’ of Batoum was obviously 
a vague expression, by no means necessarily implying 
complete incorporation in the Russian dominions or 
complete subordination to Russian sovereignty. Beacons- 
field therefore set himself to win Russia’s consent to a 
considerable limitation of the occupation of the port; 
and, further, to such a frontier line as should give Asiatic 
Turkey a reasonable chance of defence against future 
attack. In both his aims he had an appreciable success, 
in spite of the fact that, during his final negotiations 
with Gortchakoff, his health broke down, and Kidd had 
to be hurriedly summoned to his patient from London. 
In consequence Beaconsfield’s diary for the Queen was 
wound up in a few sentences. ‘ On Saturday [July 6],' 
he told her Majesty, ‘ I gave my dinner to the British 
Embassy, ordinary and extraordinary. I gave the hotel- 
keeper carU hlanche, and he deserved it. It was well 
done, but I felt very ill, and the effort to welcome my 
guests brought affairs rather to a crisis. I called on 
P. Gortchakoff next morning on the Batoum affair, which 
I was fast bringing to a satisfactory settlement, and 
when I returned home I had a shivering fit.’ He was 
asked to Potsdam again on this Sunday, and again had 
to decline the Crown Princess’s invitation and to keep 
his room. But his indomitable resolution rose superior 
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to illness. He called once more on Gortcliakoff on the 
Monday, and attended Congress both that day and on 
Tuesday, when the questions of Batoum and of the 
Asiatic frontier of Turkey were finally settled. Only 
when he had obtained the Tsar’s promise that Batoum 
should be a free and merely commercial port, and when 
he had secured an unexpectedly favourable boundary 
line for Turkey, did he succumb and retire to bed. 

A temporary misunderstanding in the negotiations 
between Beaconsfield and Gortchakoff about the boundary 
line was responsible for something of a scene at one of the 
last sittings of Congress. Schouvalofl: was fond of telling 
the story, and it is quoted by M. Hanotaux in his articles. 
The President, threatening to leave for Kissingen if the 
whole business was not wound up in twenty-four hours, 
placed the two old statesmen side by side to explain 
the agreement at which they had arrived. Each solemnly 
produced a map with a line traced upon it, which he 
alleged to be the line to which the other had agreed. 
But the lines were different ! Whereupon Gortchakoff, 
Schouvaloff said, turned to him in agitation and cried, 
' II y a eu trahison; ils ont eu la carte de notre etat-major ’ 
— a secret map on which was drawn the line that marked 
the extreme limit of Russian concession. Schouvaloff 
used to intimate that what had really happened was that 
Gortchakoff, through age and incompetence, had made 
a muddle, and had himself handed to Beaconsfield during 
their conversations the confidential map. Corry, on the 
other hand, was in the habit of declaring that the tricky 
Russian Chancellor endeavoured to get the better of the 
British Prime Minister by sending him, after the boundary 
had been fixed between them, a second map with a less 
favourable line. As both statesmen were old, and both 
ill, at the time of the interviews, it is perhaps most 
charitable to assume a bona fide misunderstanding. 
According to Schouvaloff, the discussion in Congress 
became so warm between Beaconsfield and Gortchakoff 
that Bismarck suggested the matter should be left for 
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final settlement to Salisbtiry and S<^houvalofi 5 assisted 
by Hohenlohe. There seems to be ho doubt that, if 
Beaconsfield did not get all he hoped for, he got decidedly 
more than Schouvaloff was originally disposed to concede. 

To Queen Victoria. 

{Telegram) Berlin, July 6, 6.35. — ^Russia, at the personal 
instance of the Emperor, to show his anxiety to meet the wishes 
of England, offers to make Batoum a free port. England has 
reserved its opinion, otherwise the Congress might have 
virtually closed to-day. 

{Telegram) July 9, 1.30 p.m. — The affair of Batoum is just 
arranged between myself and Prince Gortchakoff, which he 
particularly desired me to tell to your Majesty. Russia 
restores to Turkey the districts in question, which contain 
one hundred and fifty thousand Mussulman population. 
Russia retains the port, which is to be free and exclusively 
commercial. 

Montagu Corry to Queen Victoria. 

Berlin, July 9, *78. — ^Mr. Montagu Corry with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. Lord Beaconsfield has, since the 
change, last week, to almost wintry weather, been complaining 
of a return of the throat affection, which has so often troubled 
him, and of feeling unwell generally. On no occasion, however, 
has he had to remain away from Congress, or to avoid a single 
necessary act of business. But yesterday at the close of the 
longest sitting of Congress which has yet taken place — lasting 
four hours — ^Mr. Corry found Lord Beaconsfield to be so 
suffering and prostrate that he despatched a telegram to 
Dr. Kidd, asking him to come to Berlin at once. 

Mr. Corry has to-day received a message that Dr. Kidd is 
on his way and will reach Berlin to-morrow. To-day Lord 
Beaconsfield is undoubtedly better, in every respect, and has 
closed his day’s work, which has included a sitting of the 
Congress, without a return of the severe difficulty of breathing 
which overpowered him yesterday. Your Majesty shall have 
by telegram, after Dr. Eadd’s arrival, a report of Lord Beacons- 
field’ s condition. 

July 11 {Thursday ). — . . . Mr. Corry is happy to say that 
Dr. IQdd fcds no evil existing which may not be removed 
entirely before the journey home. He will remain and accom- 
pany Lord Beaconsfield. . . . 

Friday^ July 12. — . . . This morning the gout is more 
developed, and Dr. Kidd wishes Lord Beaconsfield to remain, 
for the day, in a recumbent position, and to be as quiet as 
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possible, so that Lord Beaconsfield once again has to forgo 
the honour of writing to your Majesty with his own hand. 
At the same time Dr. Eudd finds very considerable improve- 
ment in ail the symptoms, especially in the chest affection, 
and entertains no doubt whatever that Lord Beaconsfield 
will be well able to leave on Sunday morning and confidently 
hopes that he will reach London — on Tuesday — ^in better 
condition than for some months past. 

Lord Beaconsfield desires Mr. Corry to let your Majesty 
know that Prince Bismarck called upon him at about 10 o'clock 
last evening and remained with him an hour talking over 
Hanoverian affairs. Lord Beaconsfield believes that the 
Prince is personally anxious for a settlement — but he detailed 
reasons which showed that, in His Highness's opinion, a 
imzzo termine was impossible. Prince Bismarck said Lord 
Beaconsfield might maintain a confidential correspondence 
with him on the subject whenever he liked. 

Beaconsfield’s efforts to secure more favourable terms 
for the Hanoverian Royal Family, in whom Queen Victoria, 
as their near relative, was much interested, were con- 
stantly met by Bismarck with the reply that restitution 
depended on absolute abdication — a condition with which 
the new King would not comply. Two letters that passed 
between the Chancellor and the Prime Minister in the 
following year, in pursuance of the arrangement for 
confidential correspondence, may be given here. 

From Prince Bismarck, 

Bbelut, April 16, 1879. 

My dbar Lord, — I received your letter of the 6th inst., and 
feel very grateful to you for having diverted the subject to 
which it refers from the intended channel to that of a con- 
fidential correspondence between us. 

Considering the painful position of Her Majesty Queen Mary 
and her daughters I think it proper that an adequate provision 
should be found for them, though I have distinctly to deny 
any kind of obligation on the part of the Prussian Government. 
The will of His late Majesty King George, of which you have 
been kind enough to send me an extract, rests on an erroneous 
supposition; from the memoir I beg to enclose you will see that 
there is under our administration no fund to pay the legacies. 
Nor is the settlement made in November, 1842, in favour^ of 
Queen Mary and her future progeny binding [on] the Prussian 
Government. 
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But, as the private property of the late King, existing in 
England and elsewhere, has gone to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland exclusively, I am prepared to propose 
to the Prussian Ministers, and, after having obtained their 
consent, to His Majesty, that sums amounting approximately 
to those of the above-mentioned settlement should be paid 
to Queen Mary and her daughters during their respective 
lifetime. If in consequence of the attitude assumed by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland in issuing his mani- 
festo of June last the sequestrated property should return to 
the Prussian exchequer, I am, further, disposed, in a sense of 
equity, to exert myself for the purpose of securing the con- 
tinuance of the said annuities and not allowing the three Royal 
ladies to become victims of an act they were unable to prevent. 

While you kindly remember my house, I think with sym- 
pathy of the policy you are pursuing towards those unruly 
wasps that annoy the British lion in some of his dominions. 
My wife and my daughter, thanking you for your kind words, 
tell me to say that they will, like myself, be very happy to 
meet your lordship once more round a mahogany of moderate 
size. Believe me, my dear Lord, in true attachment, your 
faithful servant, v. Bismabck. 

To Prince Bismarck. 

10, Dowiung Street, July 13, 1879. 

My dear Prince, — I should have thanked you for your letter 
of true friendship long before this, but I postponed doing so 
while the affairs of the unhappy family seemed unsettled, 
as the members of it in this country were a little more restless 
than those on the Continent, I assume now, however, that 
everything is concluded: at any rate, my interference is 
formally terminated. 

I will, therefore, only thank you for the cordiality with 
which you responded to my appeal, and I was gratified to feel, 
that I had not counted on your friendship in vain. 

You seem to have got over your principal difficulties with 
your accustomed energy and resource; I have, also, little 
to complain of. The idghan campaign realised all that Ikad 
contemplated, and I expect good and conclusive news from 
Africa, very shortly. 

Your honor, and mine own, were concerned in carrying 
out the Treaty of Berlin, for it is not for a man like you to 
preside over a Congress, and see its provisions evaded. I wish 
we were smoking a pipe together, and could talk over the 
Greek affairs. The Janina question is not one of Turkish 
amour fro'pre, at which we should all laugh. It involves 
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an Albanian war, which would probably be long and devasta- 
ting, and precipitate results which it is the interest of Germany 
and England to postpone. 

The conduct of the Greek Govt., assuming certain conclu- 
sions in the Treaty of Berlin, which can^t be found there, and, 
simultaneously, declaring that they will not negotiate except 
upon this imaginary basis, really arrests diplomacy. 

A larger share of Thessaly to Greece would be a prudent and 
satisfactory settlement. Think of this, my dear Prince ! 

I can^t make out about our good friend Schouvaloff, who 
is most popular with all of us. Will he return here ? I hope 
so, for the sake of his society, tho*, for public reasons, many 
would be glad to see him in the first place. 

Remember me, I pray, to the dear kind Princess, and to 
your charming daughter, who, I hope and feel sure, is as happy 
as she deserves. 

I hope also that you yourself are well. The successful 
should really enjoy good health, for chagrin is the origin of 
most disorders. Though I fear there is little chance of our 
meeting again, we must cherish good relations. That is not 
difficult for me, since I remember our intimacy always with 
pleasure, and entertain for you a sincere affection. — Beacons- 
EIELD. 

Beaconsfield’s diary and letters have shown how marked 
was the attention Bismarck paid him; how he constantly 
treated him as the pivot on whom the Congress turned. 
There can be no doubt of the strong impression that the 
Prime Minister made on the Chancellor. Besides the 
well-known sentence about the ‘ old Jew,’ there is a con- 
versation reported by Poschinger in which Bismarck 
described Beaconsfield as ‘ a capable statesman, far 
above Gortchakoff and many others.’ He recognised 
in him not merely a finesse which he could well appreciate, 
but also a directness, when business was in question, 
which matched his own. ‘ It was easy to transact business 
with him ; in a quarter of an hour you knew exactly how 
you stood with him; the limits to which he was prepared 
to go were clearly defined, and a rapid summary soon 
precised matters.’^ To the Crown Princess Bismarck 
said that Beaconsfield fulfilled all his ideas of a great 
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statesman, besides being personally agreeable and charm- 
ing. Those who penetrated to Bismarck’s private cabinet 
in Berlin, in the times immediately following the Congress, 
found that Beaconsfield’s was one of three portraits 
there displayed; ' my Sovereign, my wife, and my friend,’ 
the Chancellor explained. ‘ How I should have liked to 
have seen you and him [Bismarck] together !’ wrote the 
Prince of Wales to Beaconsfield. 

Beaconsfield, for his part, found that his experience 
in the Congress and his frequent talks with its President 
confirmed him in the view which the course of events, 
in spite of his original reluctance, had forced upon him — 
that a good understanding with Bismarck and Germany 
was for the time the best foundation of British foreign 
policy. But he was well aware of the dangers of Bis- 
marck’s statecraft, which carried out in action the old 
maxim, ' Divide et impera.’ He knew that throughout 
the European negotiations of the last two years, the 
German Chancellor had played off England against Russia, 
and Russia against England, though he finally came out 
on England’s side. Accordingly Beaconsfield declined 
entirely to entertain the insidious suggestion that England 
should take Egypt — a suggestion made with the view of 
permanently dividing England and Erance. He had 
been compelled to abandon for the present the idea of an 
Anglo-French alliance; but he was determined not to 
wound French feelings by aggressive action in regions 
where French interest was strong. On the suggestion 
that France should have free scope in Tunis he seems to 
have hesitated. He was shrewd enough to realise that 
the main object was to alienate Italy from France. But 
he was ready to gratify the French desire for expansion, 
and he agreed with Bismarck that it would be well if 
it should be gratified outside Europe. Accordingly 
Salisbury intimated to Waddington that no objection to 
a forward policy in Tunis would come from England. 

Beaconsfield concentrated the attention of the Pleni- 
potentiaries on himself at the close, as he had at the begin- 
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mng, of the Congress. As soon as the question of Batoum 
was settled the Cyprus Convention was given to the world; 
and was recognised everywhere as a daring stroke with 
the obvious mark of Disraelian inspiration. Though 
there was some grumbling in France and a little in Italy, 
the general feeling in Europe was one of admiration 
of an instrument so well calculated to restore British 
prestige in the East. 'The traditions of England are 
not quite lost,’ wrote the Journal des Debats; 'they 
still survive in the hearts of a woman and of an aged 
statesman.’ Nowhere was there more applause and 
appreciation than among the diplomatists assembled 
at Berlin. If there was any annoyance felt in Russia, 
there was no suspension or even weakening of the good 
relations in Congress between Beaconsfield and Gor- 
tchakoff, Salisbury and Schouvaloff . At home the terms 
of the Convention reassured those of Beaconsfield’ s friends 
who had been dismayed at the concessions made to Russia 
in the memorandum; and, though many Liberals pro- 
tested against the acquisition of fresh territory and fresh 
responsibilities, they recognised that public opinion 
was here decidedly against them. Barrington wrote on 
July 11, ' Charles Villiers tells me his friends have been 
raving a good deal to him about the awful crime you 
have committed, that it is unconstitutional, etc., etc.; 
but that his reply was that, although it might all be true, 
he thought his friends had better not drive the Govern- 
ment to a dissolution, as the Liberals would fare but 
badly in the country !’ 

With the blushing honours of the Cyprus Convention 
thick upon him, Beaconsfield rose from his sick-bed to sign 
the treaty which he had taken so considerable a part in 
arranging, and was even able to write to his Sovereign 
with his own hand an account of the historic day. 

To Queen Victoria, 

Beblin, July 13, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. Treaty signed to-day at four o’clock. 
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at the Eadzivill Palace. It was a full-dress meeting. Lord 
Beaconsfield was present, his first appearance for some days. 
All the Secretaries of Legation were permitted to witness the act. 

He leaves Berlin to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock, and intends 
to sleep at Cologne, and at Calais next night, and hopes 
to reach London on Tuesday. Wednesday will be a day of 
rest, and it is his present purpose to addbess the House of 
Lords on Thursday. Papers will be presented, and the 
Opposition will of course ask for some time — ten days or so 
— to digest them. During this interval Lord Beaconsfield 
will ask permission to wait upon your Majesty at Osborne. 

After the treaty was signed. Lord Beaconsfield had an 
audience of the Empress, an interesting one — not a mere formal 
one — and after that he paid a farewell visit to the Crown 
Princess, whose kindness to him, while at Berlin has been 
extreme. All this has exhausted the little strength he has, 
and therefore he has asked permission not to attend the great 
banquet to-night in the White Kail. He regrets it, as it will 
be an historic occasion: but he consoles himself by the recol- 
lection, that he has assisted in bringing about a settlement 
which will probably secure the peace of Europe for a long time, 
and will certainly not disgrace your Majesty’s throne. 

How shall he thank sufficiently your Majesty for your 
Majesty’s gracious letter of this morning and its enclosures, 
and many other passages of condescending sympathy and 
kindness ! He cannot very well guide his pen, but yet will 
try to say how deeply and finely he feels the privilege of being 
the trusted servant of a Sovereign whom he adores ! 

King Leopold to Queen Victoria. 

{Translation) July 14, ’78.r— . , . Allow me to offer you my 
most sincere and my warmest congratulations on the occasion 
of the great triumph of English policy. 

The line of the Balkans assured to Turkey, the treaty 
guaranteeing her Asiatic possessions, and the occupation of 
the Island of Cyprus, are great events, which have made a 
great impression on the world and greatly rejoiced the friends 
of England. Bright pages have been added to the history of 
a splendid reign. Honour to Lord Beaconsfield, honour to 
you, dear Cousin, who have sustained and encouraged him 
and have given him the necessary support to render immense 
services to your Empire. . . . 

The Crown Princess to Queen Victoria. 

Neues Paiais, Potsdam, July 16/78. — I am all impatience 
to hear from you after the event of the Turko-English Con- 
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vention and the occupation of Cyprus. I think it such a great 
event, and, as I already wrote, one which must give such 
pleasure to all friends of England ! Lord Beaconsfield has 
indeed won laurels, made himself a name, and before all 
restored to his country the prestige of honour and dignity 
it had lost on the Continent, thanks to Lord Derby and 
Mr. Gladstone; and you must feel intense gratification after 
ail the anxiety and worry you went through ! 

I was very sorry to take leave of Lord Beaconsfield, who 
certainly has a great charm when one sees more of him, and 
of Lord Salisbury, who is such a truly amiable man 1 The 
others, alas, I saw little or nothing of ! 

Schouvalofi is much pleased at the result of the Congress. 
Prince GortchakofP went away deeply disappointed and 
dejected. . . . 

King Leopold wished to do Beaconsfield honour on his 
return to England, as on his outward journey; but the 
gout-ridden statesman had to husband his resources to 
meet the calls that must be made upon them at home. 
He had not strength even to pay his devoirs to his own 
Sovereign before making his public explanation in the 
House of Lords. He arrived in England with the treaty 
on Tuesday, July 16, and was welcomed with enthusiasm 
both in Dover and in London. The reception was 
popular rather than official.^ Though the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs were present at Charing Cross, together 
with such' few of Beaconsfield’s colleagues as could be 
spared from their Parliamentary duties, the most notable 
persons to meet him were two eminent philanthropists. 
Lady Burdett-Coutts, an old friend, and Sir Moses 
Montefiore, the most respected member in England of 
that great race from which Beaconsfield sprang. When 
he reached his oflS.cial residence he reported to the Queen 
that there had been a marvellous exhibition of public 
feeling from Charing Cross to Downing Street, and that 
the street was filled with a dense crowd, singing loyal 
songs. There was one marked feature in his home- 
coming. Whereas he had travelled out by himself, he 

^ So far as there was any organisation Lord Hei^ Lennox was responsible 
for it. He thus resumed bis attitude of devotion to bis old obief. See 
Vol. V., pp. 291 and 483. 
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returned with Salisbury by his side, and they drove 
together amid the cheering throng from the station; 
Beaconsfield insisting that his colleague — to whom, he 
said in one of his speeches, ‘ fell the labouring oar ’ — 
should be associated with himself in all public tributes 
of regard, and earnestly requesting the Queen to bestow 
like honours on them both. Both statesmen appeared at 
windows in Downing Street, when Beaconsfield proudly 
claimed that they had brought back from Berlin ‘ Peace 
with Honour.’ 

The Queen’s welcome to her favourite Minister on his 
triumphant return was almost of a rapturous character. 
She gave him — and Salisbury on his recommendation — 
the Garter which he had refused in January; and would 
gladly have raised him to a marquisate or dukedom, 
and settled a peerage on his brother or nephew, could 
she have prevailed on him to consent. Beaconsfield 
did not forget his other colleague at Berlin, but recom- 
mended Odo Russell for a peerage; which he at first 
accepted, with his brother the Duke of Bedford’s consent, 
but afterwards refused, because the Duke, on reconsidera- 
tion, doubted the propriety of a Whig Ambassador, and a 
Russell, accepting honours from a Tory Prime Minister, 

From Queen Victoria, 

Windsor, July 16, ’78. — The Queen thanks Lord Beacons- 
field very much for Ms very kind letter of the 13th, and sends 
these lines with some Windsor flowers to welcome him back 
in triumph ! He has gained a wreath of laurels which she 
would willingly herself offer him, but hopes that the Blue 
Ribbon she may greet him with at Osborne. He must 
take 2 days there and of course bring Mr. Corry. The Queen 
is so grieved at his provoking indisposition. . , . 

She will write again to-night. 

What distinction should be given Lord Salisbury ? 

{Later) The Queen is much grieved to hear from Lord 
Beaconsfield that he has been so suffering from his old enemy, 
but she trusts that by tMs time he is already much better. 
The exertions he has made have been so great that the Queen 
has always been living in fear of some such attack. But he 
has aoMeved so much that that will help to make Mm well. 
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He must now accept tlie Garter. She must insist on it. 

It will be a disappointment not to see Lord Beaconsfield 
so soon, but he must be very careful and husband his strength 
for Parliament. The Convention and possession of Cyprus 
has given immense satisfaction to the country. High and 
low are delighted, excepting Mr. Gladstone, who is frantic. . . . 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing Street., Jvly 16, ’78. 

Madam, and most beloved Sovereign, — I am scarcely 
capable of addressing your Majesty, and could indeed address 
no one else, but I could not let so gracious a letter remain for 
an hour unnoticed. 

I envy Lord Salisbury seeing your Majesty first, yet, in spite 
of that, I will even on my knees entreat your Majesty to deign 
to bestow on him, also, the great disbinction which your 
Majesty has proposed to confer on me. He has been a faithful 
and a most able colleague, and his great talents, his historic 
name, and this signal public service indicate a worthy recipient 
of your Majesty^s favor. 

I hope to speak in the House of Lords on Thursday, and in 
that case, I should propose on Saturday, it this be not too early, 
which perhaps it may be, to wait on your Majesty, to tell your 
Majesty many things, but certainly to assure your Majesty, 
that of all your Majesty’s faithful subjects, there is none that 
can exceed in duty and affection, Your devoted Beaconsfield. 

From Queen Victoria, 

Frogmobe, July 17, *78. — ^The Queen was much touched by 
Lord Beaconsfield’ s very kind letter. Would he not accept 
a Marquisate or Dukedom in addition to the Blue Ribbon ? 
And will he not allow the Queen to settle a Barony or Vis- 
county on his Brother and Nephew ? Such a name should be 
perpetuated ! 

The Queen would be delighted to see Lord Beaconsfield on 
Saturday but really thinks he ought to delay it until Tuesday 
or Wednesday next week, and she hopes to see him again 
before leaving for Scotland, which she does not think of doing 
before the 23rd of August. . . . 

The Queen will have much pleasure in giving the Blue 
Ribbon to Lord Salisbury. 

To Queen Victor^ia, 

10, Downing St., July 18, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield with his 
humble duty to your Majesty. He was too unwell to be able 
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to acknowledge your Majesty's most gracious letter yesterday, 
but he is glad to say he is quite himself again, and shall be 
able to make his statement in the House of Lords this afternoon 
at five o'clock. He could not endure postponing his visit to 
your Majesty any later than Saturday. It is so very long since 
he has had the happiness of seeing your Majesty, and so much 
has happened in the interval. 

He will not trust himself now in endeavoring to express 
what he feels to your Majesty's kindness. He thinks he is 
ennobled thro' your Majesty's goodness quite enough, tho' 
with infinite deference to your Majesty's gracious pleasure, 
he would presume to receive the Garter; but, as he always 
feels, your Majesty's kind thoughts are dearer to him than 
any personal distinction, however rich and rare. The belief 
that your Majesty trusts, and approves of, him is ‘more 
precious than rubies.' 


From Queen Victoria. 

Windsor, July 18, '78. — The Queen thanks Lord Beacons- 
field for his most kind letter. She asks and counts on his 
making no exertion when at Osborne, and doing what is good 
for him and what he likes. 

She hopes he will certainly stay 2 and she hopes 3 days 
at Osborne.i This heat tries the Queen. . . . 

The Queen and Beatrice wish we could hear you speak 
to-night. 

There was joy and relief in the country that European 
peace had been secured, to all appearance, for many years ; 
and there was general satisfaction both with the terms 
of the Treaty and with the distinguished part that British 
representatives had played in Berlin. But two extreme 
parties, at opposite poles, were critical. The special 
friends of Turkey, who were, in the main, high Tories, 
complained that, instead' of preserving Turkey’s inde- 
pendence and integrity, Beaconsfield and Salisbury had 
ruthlessly partitioned her territory amongst her foes 
and her false friends. A Macaronic poem of the day 
sadly asked: 

^ Beaconsfield -wrote to Lady Bradford from Osborne on Monday, July 
22: ‘ At three o’clock I am to be invested with the Garter: a sort of cere- 
mony I fear.* 
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Ubi sunt provincise 
Quas est laus pacasse ? 

Totee, toted, sunt partitas; 

Has tulerunt Museovitss, 

Illas Count Andrassy. 

On the other hand, the friends of Russia and advocates 
of the claims of oppressed nationalities, who were mostly 
Radicals or high Anglicans, complained that the partition 
of Turkey had not been more thorough ; and were indig- 
nant at the comparatively moderate satisfaction which 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia, Bosnia, Montenegro, and, 
above aU, Greece received under the provisions of the 
Treaty. Headed by Gladstone, they deplored that 
British Plenipotentiaries should have spoken and acted 
at Berlin rather like Mettemich than like Canning — 
both of them, by the way, statesmen whom Beaconsfield’s 
catholic taste enabled him to admire. 

Both sets of critics were met and deal! with by Beacons- 
field in his speech in the House of Lords on laying the 
protocols of the Treaty on the table. His main conten- 
tion was, he said, that by the Congress of Berlin and the 
Cyprus Convention the menace to European independence 
contained in the Treaty of San Stefano had been removed, 
and the threatened injury to the British Empire averted. 
That preliminary Treaty had reduced the Sultan to a 
state of subjection to Russia, Now the Congress had 
restored to him two -thirds of the territory that was to 
have formed the great Bulgarian State, and had given him 
in the Balkans a defensible frontier, which he had power 
to guard with all his available force. Beaconsfield 
explained that he had effected a change in the name of the 
new province south of the Balkans, from South Bulgaria 
to Eastern Rumelia, so as to prevent constant intriguing 
to bring about a union of the two provinces ; and he went 
into some detail in regard to the improvements proposed 
in Turkish administration there. 

He justified the policy of entrusting Austria with the 
administration of Bosnia by pointing out that this distant 
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province was in a state of chronic anarchy; that Turkey 
could only restore order by an army of 50,000 men ; that 
it was probable that such an effort would absolutely 
ruin the Porte, at a time when the statesmen of Europe 
were attempting to concentrate and condense Turkish 
resources with a view to strengthening them. Austria 
was the neighbour clearly fitted by position to undertake 
the duty of restoring order and tranquillity. Thereupon 
the cry of ‘ partition of Turkey ’ had been raised. On 
the contrary the object of the Government was restoration, 
not partition. There was a school of statesmen who 
advocated partition, but the Government had resisted 
them because, ' exclusive of high moral considerations, 
they believed an attempt, on a great scale, to accomplish 
the partition of Turkey would inevitably lead to a long, 
sanguinary, and often-recurring struggle, and that Europe 
and Asia would both be involved in a series of troubles 
and sources of disaster and danger of which no adequate 
idea could be formed.’ It was remarkable that the whole 
Powers of Europe, including Russia, had come to the 
unanimous conclusion that the best chance for the tran- 
quillity and order of the world was ‘ to retain the Sultan 
as part of the acknowledged political system of Europe.’ 
Once more Beaconsfield explained in detail how the 
mere loss of provinces did not imply partition. 

After a great war like this, it is utterly impossible that you 
can have a settlement of any permanent character without a 
redistribution of territory and considerable changes. But that 
is not partition. My lords, a country may have lost provinces, 
but that is not partition. We know that not very long ago a 
great country — one of the foremost countries in the world — 
lost provinces ; yet is not Prance one of the great Powers of the 
world, and with a future — a commanding future ? Austria 
herself has lost provinces — more provinces even than Turkey, 
perhaps ; even England has lost provinces — the most precious 
possessions — the loss of which every Englishman must deplore 
to this moment.^ We lost them from bad government. 
Had the principles which now obtain between the metropolis 

^ Quoting this passage, M. Hanotaux interposes a query; ‘ S’agit-il de 
Calais But of course Beaconsfield was referring to the American Colonies. 
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and her dependencies prevailed then, we should not perhaps 
have lost those provinces, and the power of this Empire 
would have been proportionally increased. It is perfectly 
true that the Sultan of Turkey has lost provinces ; it is true that 
his armies have been defeated; it is true that his enemy is 
even now at his gates; but all that has happened to other 
Powers. But a Sovereign who has not yet forfeited his 
capital, whose capital has not yet been occupied by his enemy 
and that capital one of the strongest in the world — who 
has armies and fleets at his disposal, and who still rules over 
20,000,000 of inhabitants, cannot be described as a Power 
whose dominions have been partitioned. 

Connected with this question of partition was that of the 
claims of Greece. It was on the desire of the British 
Government that Greek representatives were heard at 
the Congress; but their demands were extravagant, not 
stopping short of Constantinople, though, indeed, ‘ they 
were willing to accept as an instalment the two large 
provinces of Epirus and Thessaly, and the island of Crete. 
It was quite evident at the Congress that the representa- 
tives of Greece entirely misunderstood the objects of our 
labours ; that we were not there to partition Turkey and 
give them their share of Turkey, but for a very contrary 
purpose ; as far as we could, to re-establish the dominion 
of the Sultan on a rational basis, to condense and con- 
centrate his authority, and to take the opportunity — of 
which we have largely availed ourselves — of improving 
the condition of his subjects.’ In spite of this misunder- 
standing the Government had done what they could for 
Greece. They had urged Turkey and Greece to come 
together to defend their common interests against the 
overpowering Slav current in the Balkans ; and they had 
recommended Turkey to grant a rectification of frontier, 
which would add considerably to Greek strength and 
resources. ' Greece is a country so interesting,’ added 
Beaconsfield, ^ that it enlists the sympathies of all 
educated men. Greece has a future; and I would say, 
if I might be permitted, to Greece, what I would say to an 
individual who has a future, ''Learn to be patient.”’ 
It was good, but unpalatable, advice. 
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Summing up the first portion of his speech, Beaconsfield 
pointed with some pride to the fact that — omitting, of 
course, Serbia and Eumania, now independent ; omitting 
Bulgaria, still a tributary principality; and Bosnia, in 
Austrian occupation — European Turkey still retained 
a dominion of 60,000 square miles, with a population of 
6,000,000, ‘ and that population in a very great degree 
concentrated and condensed in the provinces contiguous 
to the capital.’ Moreover, Great Britain had secured 
this satisfactory result without war, and without more 
than comparatively trifling expenditure. 

You cannot look at the map of [European] Turkey as it had 
been left by the Treaty of San Stefano, and as it has been 
rearranged by the Treaty of Berlin, without seeing that great 
results have accrued. If these results had been the conse- 
quences of a long war, if they had been the results of a struggle 
like that we underwent in the Crimea, I do not think they 
would have been even then unsubstantial or unsatisfactory. 
My lords, I hope that you and the country will not forget that 
these results have been obtained without shedding the blood of 
a single Englishman; and if there has been some expenditure, 
it has been an expenditure which, at least, has shown the 
resources and determination of this country. Had you entered 
into that war, for which you were prepared, and well prepared, 
probably in a month you would have exceeded the whole 
expenditure you have now incurred. 

Turning to Asia, Beaconsfield recognised that one of his 
most difficult tasks would be to justify the assignment to 
Bussia of Kars and Batoum. His defence was, if not 
absolutely convincing, at least difficult to answer. Bussia 
had fairly won this territory in war, by no means for the 
first time, and the Turks had accepted her title in the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Kars had been conquered by 
Bussia three times, and three times she had been forced 
to relinquish it, mainly owing to English efforts. Were 
we to make it a cams belli ? And Batoum ? Was it a 
Portsmouth, or was it not rather a Cowes ? (This sugges- 
tion, considering the importance which Beaconsfield had 
always attached to Batoum, did not lack boldness.) 
It could only be made a first-class port by great and 
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expensive engineering works. Should we be justified in 
going to war with Russia for Batoum ? Especially as we 
had secured for Turkey the caravan route to Persia 
through Bayazid and the Alashkerd Valley, and so, 
though Beaconsfield tactfully omitted to say this, cut off 
Russia from pushing her advantage to the south. It 
seemed to the Government that the time had come for 
an arrangement which should put an end to these per- 
petually recurring wars between Russia and the Porte; 
and which should secure tranquillity and order in Asiatic 
Turkey, and so terminate British anxieties about India, 
This was the object of the Cyprus Convention. Beacons- 
field explained how careful they had been to show con- 
sideration for France — ' a nation to whom we are bound 
by almost every tie that can unite a people, and with 
whom our intimacy is daily increasing/ 

We avoided Egypt, knowing how susceptible France is with 
regard to Egypt; we avoided Syria, knowing how susceptible 
France is on the subject of Syria; and we avoided availing 
ourselves of any part of the terra fLrma^ because we would not 
hurt the feelings or excite the suspicions of France. France 
knows that for the last two or three years we have listened 
to no appeal which involved anything lilte an acquisition of 
territory, because the territory which might have come to us 
would have been territory which France would see in our 
hand with suspicion and dislike. 

But I must make this observation to your lordships. We 
have a substantial interest in the East; it is a commanding 
interest, and its behest must be obeyed. But the interest of 
France in Egypt, and her interest in Syria, are, as she acknow- 
ledges, sentimental and traditionary interests; and, although 
I respect them, and although I wish to see in the Lebanon and 
Egypt the influence of Prance fairly and justly maintained, 
and although her officers and ours in that part of the world — 
and especially in Egypt — are acting together with confidence 
and trust, we must remember that our connection with the 
East is not merely an affair of sentiment and tradition, but 
that we have urgent and substantial and enormous interests 
which we must guard and keep. Therefore, when we find 
that the progress of Russia is a progress which, whatever may 
be the intentions of Russia, necessarily in that part of the 
world produces such a state of disorganisation and w^ant of 
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confidence in the Porte, it comes to this — -that, if we do not 
interfere in vindication of our own interests, that part of Asia 
must become the victim of anarchy, and ultimately become 
part of the possessions of Russia. 

Russia, Beaconsfield admitted, could not be blamed for 
availing herself of the anarchy in Asiatic Turkey. ‘ But, 
yielding to Russia what she has obtained, we say to her, 

Thus far, and no farther.’’ Asia is large enough for 
both of us. There is no reason for rhese constant wars, 
or fears of wars, between Russia and England.’ He had 
said before, and repeated now, that there was room enough 
in Asia for both Russia and England. But the room 
that we required we must secure. ^ In taking Cyprus 
the movement is not Mediterranean, it is Indian.’ It 
was for the preservation of the Empire in peace, and 
secondarily for the development of civilisation in Asia, 
that the Cyprus Convention was signed. It was on this 
note that he ended. 

We have no reason to fear war. Her Majesty has fleets 
and armies which are second to none. England must have 
seen with pride the Mediterranean covered with her ships ; 
she must have seen with pride the discipline and devotion 
which have been shown to her and her Government by all 
her troops, drawn from every part of her Empire. I leave 
it to the illustrious duke [Cambridge], in whose presence I 
speak, to bear witness to the spirit of imperial patriotism 
which has been exhibited by the troops from India, which he 
recently reviewed at Malta. But it is not on our fleets and 
armies, however necessary they may be for the maintenance 
of our material strength, that I alone or mainly depend in that 
enterprise on which this country is about to enter. It is on 
what I most highly value — ^the consciousness that in the Eastern 
nations there is confidence in this country, and that, while 
they know we can enforce our policy, at the same time they 
know that our Empire is an Empire of liberty, of truth, and of 
justice. 

In this speech Beaconsflield touched but lightly upon 
the increase of British responsibilities incurred under the 
Cyprus Convention; but his few words were pointed. 

^ A prudent Minister certainly would not recklessly 
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enter into any responsibility; but a Minister who is afraid 
to enter into any responsibility is, to my mind, not a 
prudent Minister. We do not wish to enter into any 
unnecessary responsibility, but there is a responsibility 
from which we certainly shrink; we shrink from the 
responsibility of handing to our successors a weakened or 
a diminished Empire.’ A much fuller defence on this 
point was extracted from Beaconsfield by on attack which 
Gladstone made upon him in a public speech at Southwark. 
Gladstone complained that British engagements had 
been enormously extended, and British taxation vastly 
increased, without British assent, even without British 
knowledge. No despotic power would have dared to do 
what Beaconsfield had done. No statesman he had 
known would have put his name to such an arrangement 
as the Convention. It was an ‘insane covenant,’ and its 
secret negotiation an ‘ act of duplicity.’ Beaconsfield 
took advantage of a banquet given him at Knightsbridge 
on July 27 to reply to this vehement onslaught. 

It is said that we have increased, and dangerously increased, 
our responsibilities as a nation by that convention. In the first 
place, I deny that we have increased our responsibilities by 
that convention. I maintain that by that convention we 
have lessened our responsibilities. Suppose now, for example, 
the settlement of Europe had not included the convention 
of Constantinople and the occupation of the isle of Cyprus ; 
suppose it had been limited to the mere Treaty of Berlin, what 
under all probable circumstances might then have occurred ? 
In ten, fifteen, it might be in twenty years, the power and 
resources of Russia having revived, some quarrel would again 
have occurred, Bulgarian or otherwise, and in all probability 
the armies of Russia would have been assailing the Ottoman 
dominions both in Europe and Asia, and enveloping and 
enclosing the city of Constantinople and its all-powerful 
position. 

Well, what would be the probable conduct, under these 
circumstances, of the Government of this country, whoever 
the Ministers might be, whatever party might be in power ? 
I fear there might be hesitation for a time, a want of decision, 
a want of firmness ; but no one doubts that ultimately England 
would have said, ‘ This will never do ; we must prevent the 
conquest of Asia Minor; we must interfere in this matter and 
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arrest the course of Russia/ . , « Well, that being the case, 
I say it is extremely important that this country should take 
a step beforehand which should indicate what the policy 
of England would be; that you should not have your Ministers 
meeting in a council chamber, hesitating and doubting, and 
considering contingencies, and then acting at last, but acting 
perhaps too late. I say, therefore, that the responsibilities 
of this country have not been increased; the responsibilities 
already existed. Though I, for one, would never shrink from 
increasing the responsibilities of this country if they are 
responsibilities which ought to be undertaken, the responsi- 
bilities of this country are practically diminished by the course 
we have taken. 

My lords and gentlemen, one of the results of my attending 
the Congress of Berlin has been to prove, what I always 
suspected to be an absolute fact, that neither the Crimean War, 
nor this horrible devastating war which has just terminated, 
would have taken place if England had spoken with the neces- 
sary firmness. Russia has complaints to make against this 
country that neither in the case of the Crimean War nor on 
this occasion — and I don’t shrink from my share of the 
responsibility in this matter — was the voice of England so clear 
and decided as to exercise a due share in the guidance of 
European opinion. Well, gentlemen, suppose my noble 
friend and myself had come back with the Treaty of Berlin, 
and had not taken the step which is to be questioned within 
the next eight and forty hours, could we with any self- 
respect have met our countrymen when they asked, What 
securities have you made for the peace of Europe ? How^ far 
have you diminished the chance of perpetually recurring war 
on this question of the East by the Treaty of Berlin ? Why, 
they could say, all we have gained by the Treaty of Berlin is 
probably the peace of a few years, and at the end of that time 
the same phenomenon will arise, and the Ministers of England 
must patch up the affair as well as they can. 

Beaconsfield then fastened on Gladstone’s phrase 
‘ an insane covenant.’ He would not pretend to be as 
competent a judge of insanity as his opponent. 

But I would put this issue to an English jury. Which do 
you believe most likely to enter an insane convention, a body 
of English gentlemen honoured by the favour of their Sovereign 
and the confidence of their fellow-subjects, managing your 
affairs for five years, I hope with prudence, and not altogether 
without success, or a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity, and gifted with an 
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egotistical imagination that can at all times command an 
interminable and inconsistent series of arguments to malign 
an opponent and to glorify himself ? 

Gladstone’s unmeasured language, the climax of a 
violent campaign carried on for two years against the 
foreign policy of his country, juvStified a crushing re- 
joinder; but there was not much evidence of happy 
inspiration or of statesmanlike dignity in the phrases 
which Beaconsfield actually used. Gladstone, however, 
was perhaps not well advised when he wrote to ask 
Beaconsfield for particulars of any personal attacks made 
in the course of a campaign which derived much of its 
piquancy from the personal animus which was clearly 
interwoven with its political idealism. Beaconsfield’s 
reply pointed this out. 

To W, E. Gladstone. 

10, Downing Stseet, July 30, 1878. — Lord Beaconsfield 
presents his compliments to I^. Gladstone, and has the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of his letter of this day’s date, 
referring to some remarks made by Lord Beaconsfield last 
night in the House of Lords, and requesting to be supplied 
with a list of epithets applied, not merely to Lord Beacons- 
field’s measures, but to his person and character, and with 
a note of the times and places at which they were used. 

As this would involve a research over a period of two years 
and a half, during which Mr. Gladstone, to use his own ex- 
pressions at Oxford, has been counterworking ‘ by day and 
by night, week by week, and month by month,’ the purpose 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Beaconsfield, who is at this 
moment much pressed with affairs, is obliged to request those 
gentlemen, who are kind enough to assist him in the conduct 
of public business, to undertake the necessary researches, which 
probably may require some little time; but that Lord Beacons- 
field, by such delay in replying to Mr . Gladstone, may not appear 
wanting in becoming courtesy, he must observe with reference 
to the Oxford speech referred to in the House of Lords, and 
which was one long invective against the Government, that Mr. 
Gladstone then remarked that, when he spoke of the Govern- 
ment, he meant Lord Beaconsfield, who was alone responsible, 
and by whom ' the great name of England had been degraded 
and debased,’ 

In the same spirit a few days back at Southwark, Lord 
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Beaconsfield was charged with ‘ an act of duplicity of which 
every Englishman should be ashamed, an act of duplicity 
which has not been surpassed, and/ Mr. Gladstone believed, 
‘ has been rarely equalled in the history of nations/ Such an 
act, however, might be expected from a Minister who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, had ‘ sold the Greeks/ 

With regard to the epithet ‘ devilish ’ which Lord Beacons- 
field used in the House of Lords, he is informed that it 
was not Mr. Gladstone at Ha warden who compared Lord 
Beaconsfield to Mephistopheles, but only one of Mr. Glad- 
stone's friends, kindly enquiring of Mr. Gladstone how’^ they 
were ‘ to get rid of this Mephistopheles ' : but as Mr. Gladstone 
proceeded to explain the mode, probably the Birmingham 
caucus, Lord Beaconsfield may perhaps be excused for 
assuming that Mr. Gladstone sanctioned the propriety of the 
scarcely complimentary appellation. 

Whatever Gladstone may have said or thought of 
Beaconsfield during these tumultuous years, he had the 
greatness and the impartiality — when his object was 
accomplished, the 1874-80 Government destroyed, himself 
seated in his rival’s place, and that rival dead — ^to select 
this moment of the return from Berlin as the culminating 
point of Beaconsfield’s renown. A friend, he said, might 
in July, 1878, have fairly applied to him the stately lines 
of Virgil — 

Aspice ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 

Ingreditur, victorque viros supereminet omnes. 

The enthusiasm of the crowds which welcomed 
Beaconsfield at Dover and Charing Cross was succeeded 
by other tributes of popular appreciation and admiration. 
Parliament endorsed the Treaty, the Lords without a 
division, the Commons by the great majority of 143, in 
spite of all Gladstone’s efforts and eloquence. Indeed, 
Hartington did not venture to submit a purely hostile 
resolution; only what Beaconsfield happily described as 
"a string of congratulatory regrets.’ Congratulations 
poured in from legislative bodies and great public meetings 
in all parts of the British Empire; particularly in Austral- 
asia, which realised the importance of Beaconsfield’s 
success in providing for the security of the imperial high- 
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way through the Levant . The Prime Minister ’s colleagues 
welcomed him with open arms, the Duke of Richmond 
sending him a Garter badge ^ as a token of his esteem and 
regard ; and if there was a certain disposition in the literary 
world, always critical of the pyrotechnics of their literary 
statesman, to stand aloof, Beaconsfield was gratified by 
the receipt of some Latin verses on the return from Berlin, 
written by the scholarly Bishop Charles Wordsworth, 
and translated into English verse by- Dean Stanley ; and 
admiration was wrung from one of the finest spirits of 
the age, John Henry Newman. 

To the Bishop of St. A7idrews. 

HTJGHENDEisr Makor, Auq. 26, 1878. — It is the happiest 
union since Beaumont and Eletcher. I a,m deeply gratified 
by such an expression of sympathy from men so distinguished 
by their learning and piety. 

Cardinal Newman to Lord Blackford, 

The Oratory, July 22, 1878. — . . . As to Disraeli's 
firework, I confess I am much dazzled with it, and wish it 
well. It is a grand idea, that of hugging from love the Turk 
to death, instead of the Russian bear, Avhich, as a poem or 
romance, finds a weak part in my imagination. And then it 
opens such a view of England, great in the deeds of their 
forefathers, shewing that they are not degenerate sons, but 
rising with the occasion in fulfilment of the ‘ Tu ne cede malis, 
sed contra audentior ito/ And then it is so laughably clever 
a move, in a grave diplomatic congress — and then it opens 
such wonderful views of the future — ^that I am overcome by it. 
Nor do I see the hypocrisy you speak of .2 

To the Duke of Richmond. 

10, Downing Street, July 23, 1878. — I am deeply touched 
by your letter, and by the intei’estmg and graceful offering, 
which accompanied it. 

We have known each other, now, for more than thirty years, 
and, often, in trying times; and under any circumstances, it 
would be agreeable to remember, that there has never been 
a cloud between us. 

1 Sir Richard Wallace also presented to Beaconsfield the Garter insignia 
worn by the 3rd Marquis of Hereford (‘ Lord Monmouth’). 

2 Quoted in the Life of Dean Chnrch^ p. 269. 
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Biat it is only of recent years, that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming duly acquainted with your great and good 
qualities; your aptitude for public affairs, your quick intelli- 
gence, and that delightful absence of selfishness in your char- 
acter, which distinguishes your relations with your colleagues. 

As for myself, I am proud of your friendship, and can truly 
subscribe myself , with great affection, — Yours, Eeaconsfield. 

The Conservative party entertained Beaconsfi.eld and 
Salisbury to dinner in the Riding School at Knightsbridge 
on July 27; on August 3, the Corporation of the City of 
London conferred its freedom on them, and held a banquet 
in their honour. On each occasion Beaconsfield’s recep- 
tion was of the most enthusiastic character, suggesting 
that he possessed the confidence not only of his own 
party, but of the people at large. Of his speech at the 
Riding School we have already quoted the principal 
passages ; in the City he claimed that the outcome of the 
Berlin Congress had been a general, and, he believed, an 
enduring, peace in Europe, and he spoke with justifiable 
hopefulness of the prospects of good government in Asia 
Minor under the Cyprus Convention. 

Montagu Gorry to Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, July 29. — Mr. Montagu Corry pre- 
sents his humble duty to your Majesty. . , . The Banquet 
in the Duke of Wellington’s Riding House was one of the best 
arranged, though, at the same time, one of the most genuine 
exhibitions of public feeling ever seen. It was a glorious sight 
to see five hundred of the proudest peers and sturdiest squires 
of England accord their fervent welcome to the man who had 
maintained their country’s honour ! He spoke with extra- 
ordinary force and power, and well earned the ringing cheers 
which again and again — ^for minutes — burst forth after he 
had sat down. 

Lord Salisbury made an admirable speech, and carried to 
every heart the conviction, most welcome and important, that 
your Majesty’s two Ministers were entirely of one mind as to 
the present and future. His reception showed how well he is 
gaming the confidence of the party ! . . . 

Mr. Corry feels sure, from what he learns, that this remark- 
able meeting, and the speeches made there, will have a powerful 
influence upon the debate and the division in the House of 
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Commons this week. He has sometimes of late, heard Con- 
servative Members complain, that they ‘ never saw their Chief 
now-a-days.' They have now seen and heard him, and it is 
already obvious that, with even increased confidence and 
determination, they will uphold the policy of your Majesty's 
Government. 

To Lady Bradford. 

House of Lords, Aug. 1. — . . . I can't give a good bulletin 
of myself, as I suffer from Bradford's enemy, asthma, the 
present of the east wind. I meant to have kept at home to- 
day, but . . . Carnarvon posted up from the country to 
vindicate his highly susceptible character from an imaginary 
attack wh. he fancies I made on him the other night. He 
has just got my answer, and I hope he likes it. 

I dined yesterday at the Salisburys', and miladi had a 
reception in the evening, notwithstanding Goodwood. There 
were a good many people and the dinner was more amusing 
than might have been supposed. I sate betn. Mme. Harcourt 
and Lady Maud. . . . 

Lor^ Salisbury had his blue ribbon and regulation star on, 
but his solicitor has written to him to say that in some box at 
the banker's there is a diamond star of the Garter which 
belonged to his father or some ancestor. I told him he must 
have it ready by Saturday. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

Aug. 6. — Saturday was a day of triumph. Lord Beacons- 
field managed to get thro' it tho' greatly suHering. He is much 
influenced by the electric fluid, and three days of thunder- 
storms quite prostrated him. He could have wished, that 
your Majesty even could have witnessed the scene at Guild- 
hall. It was very picturesque, and admirably arranged. 
From Charing Cross to the Guildhall, there was a continuous 
and enthusiastic crowd, and quite spontaneous ; no organisa- 
tion, no committee work. 

To-day there has been a most extraordinary scene at the 
Foreign Office: 700 deputies from nearly 1,000 Conservative 
Associations, and they passed Lord Salisbury and myself, and 
they [Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield] had to shake 
hands with every member from every part of England, and 
then to address them, exhausted as Lord Beaconsfield was by 
standing more than an hour. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Aug. 6, '78. — . . . Monty and I are 
going to the play to-night to see some nonsense, wh. everybody 
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is going to see — Parasol or Pinafore — a burlesque, a sort of 
thing I hate, but I got into the scrape on Saturday at H[olland] 
House, with Pss. Mary. She is patroness and we go in her box. 

Yesterday's dinner was amusing, as Louise^ looked her best 
and talked her best. I sate on her right hand, and D. of Cam. 
on her left, and Harty-Tarty not too near with Lady Westmor- 
land, the only other lady "there. Louise talked a good deal 
about you, and pretends to love you very much, and I hope 
she is sincere. She does not think you look so well as she 
cd. wish, and wishes you wd. take more care of yourself, and 
lead a quiet life. But who can lead a quiet fife with two 
daughters to attend to 1 . . . 

Aug, 8. — . . . I am quite exhausted. ... I want to go 
to bed for a week, or lie on the summer grass, it it wd. not 
rain. 

Except at Wycombe fair, in my youth, I have never seen 
anyiihing so bad as Pinafore. It was not even a burlesque, 
a sort of provincial Black-eyed Susan. Princess Mary's face 
spoke volumes of disgust and disappointment, but who cd. 
have told her to go there ? 

The Treaty of Berlin is Beaconsfield's main inter- 
national work; by it his reputation as a European states- 
man must stand or fall. At one time it was the fashion 
to conclude that, because his vaunted division of Bulgaria 
into two provinces, of which only one was given political 
autonomy, lasted no longer than seven years, and was 
then terminated with England’s cheerful acquiescence, 
therefore the Treaty was a failure, and Beaconsfield’s 
diplomacy was proved to be a futile sham. This judg- 
ment has long been abandoned as superficial; it may 
seem strange that it was ever widely accepted, seeing that 
the British statesman, who acquiesced in the union of the 
two provinces in 1885, was Salisbury, Beaconsfield’s 
colleague at Berlin in 1878. The separation of Eastern 
Rumelia from Bulgaria was in Beaconsfield’s mind a 
means, and not an end. The danger to be guarded 
against was the complete Russian dominance of the 
Balkan Peninsula by means of a huge Russianised Bul- 
garia, which should frustrate the aspirations of all the 
other Balkan peoples, and should reduce Turkey-in-Europe 

^ Ducliess of Manchester, afterwards Duchess of Devonshire. 
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to a state of vassalage to Russia. That danger was 
removed by the provisions of the Treaty, The seven 
years’ delay, which Beaconsfield’s insistence on division 
interposed, gave time for the growth of a national spirit 
which by 1885 had transformed the Bulgarians from 
clients and tools of Russia into a people with a strong 
sense of individuality and independence. This develop- 
ment was hastened by Russia’s foolish and shortsighted 
conduct towards Bulgaria. Having already lost to a 
large extent the sympathy of Greeks, Serbs, and Ruman- 
ians by her neglect of their interests at San Stefano and 
Berlin, she now contrived, by high-handed and incessant 
interference in all the affairs of her proteges^ to alienate even 
the Bulgarians; and it was to be expected that united 
Bulgaria — ^united by her own motion, and in Russia’s 
despite — would in consequence prove rather a bulwark 
of Turkey against Russia than an outwork of Russia 
against Turkey. It should also be noted that the united 
Bulgaria of 1885 was much smaller in extent than the 
‘ big Bulgaria ’ of the Treaty of San Stefano ; tha-o it 
nowhere reached the .Egean coast, nor did it include 
Macedonia ; and so neither prejudiced Greek and Serbian 
claims in those regions, nor broke the continuity of Turkish 
dominion in Europe. The aims of Beaconsfield’s policy 
were therefore secured by the rearrangement of 1885, 
though the means differed. 

The Treaty unquestionably had many imperfections, 
and not a few of its clauses were never seriously put in 
force. Still, if we look broadly at its aims and its results, 
it is impossible not to recognise that what Beaconsfield 
determined to secure-^the safety of the British Empire 
from the threatening advance of Russia, and the continu- 
ance of European peace — he did secure. So far as peace 
is concerned, whereas, in the months preceding the Treaty, 
on the top of a desolating struggle between Russia and 
Turkey, war between Great Britain and Russia appeared 
to be imminent amd war between Austria and Russia 
probable, none of the six great European Powers — 
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Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy Russia — 
was at war in Europe during the thirty-six years which 
intervened between the Treaty and the outbreak of 
Armageddon in 1914. Russia certainly fought Japan 
in the Far East, Great Britain engaged in wars in India, 
Egypt, the Sudan, and South Africa, and France, Germany, 
and Italy all conducted military operations in connection 
with their African colonies; but European peace among 
the Great Powers, though sometimes imperilled, was never 
broken. A steady continuaince of peace in the Balkans 
was, however, not secured. No arrangement that was 
possible in the conditions of 1878 could have effected that ; 
it remains indeed to be proved whether the settlement 
made in the immeasurably better conditions of 1919 and 
1920 will be permanently satisfactory. But, at any rate, 
Balkan conflicts were confined for nearly forty years to 
the Balkan States themselves ; and the dispute of Austria 
with Serbia in 1914 was rather the pretext than the cause 
of the Great War. 

As regards the threat to the British Empire and its 
communications by the advance of Russia through 
European Turkey towards the Mediterranean, and 
through Asia Minor towards Syria and Egypt on the one 
hand and Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf on the 
other, Beaconsfield’s success was complete. These move- 
ments w^ere definitely stopped, and have never been 
renewed in arms. That the corresponding Russian 
advance from Turkestan towards India was stimulated for 
a while by the check in Europe and Asia Minor is hardly 
a reflection on the Treaty or on Beaconsfield^s work at 
Berlin, as he was fully alive to the danger and had directed 
his policy since he came into office towards the attainment 
of a more ^ scientific ’ north-west frontier for India, 
the foundations of which he laid before his retirement. 

If Cyprus has not been utilised as Beaconsfield intended 
and expected, it has been partly because there has been 

1 Italy’s war with. Turkey over Tripoli was rather an African than a 
European struggle. 
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no renewal of Enssian activity in Asia Minor, and partly 
because Egypt, wMch, from regard for French interests, 
he deliberately put out of his consideration at Berlin, 
was subsequently thrown upon our hands owing to French 
renunciation. That he fully realised British interests 
in Egypt his actions, speeches, and letters prove ; that he 
anticipated and welcomed a great extension of British 
influence there in the future may fairly be deduced from 
his purchase of the Suez Canal shares;^ but he could not in 
1878 have acquired exclusive control of Egypt as a place 
of arms in the Eastern Mediterranean without a direct 
breach with our joint controller, France, which would 
have gravely affected our international position. None 
who remember the excessive irritation which prevailed 
in France for twenty years on account of a British occu- 
pation of Egypt, in wMch she had been pressed originally 
to take a share, will join in the reproaches sometimes 
thrown on Beaconsfield’s memory, even in Liberal 
quarters, for not having occupied Egypt in 1878, in 
France’s despite, instead of Cyprus. 

The principal obstacle which Beaconsfield interposed 
by the Treaty in the way of Russian ambitions was, of 
course, a concentrated and strengthened Turkey. For 
few would now endorse the criticism much heard at the 
time that Beaconsfield, who claimed to be a friend, had 
dealt Turkey more mortal blows than her professed 
enemies. It is now generally recognised that her 
effective power was increased by the lopping off of out- 
lying provinces which she could neither govern nor 
defend, and which constituted an unceasing drain upon 
her resources; which provinces, moreover, might well 
be turned eventually into buffer States to protect her 
frontier. But was not this strengthening of Turkey, 
however excusable from the standpoint of British im- 
perial defence, treason to the general interest of Europe 
and to the cause of humanity ? Did not these demand 
the withdrawal, to the utmost possible extent, of Christian 
nationalities from Turkish rule, and the strictest European 
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supervision of those whose actual enfranchisement could 
not for the moment be enforced ? 

The answer is that the Treaty, though not satisfactory 
to extremists on either side, did find a means of largely 
reconciling apparent incompatibles. Far from neglecting 
the emancipation of Christian nationalities, the Treaty 
and the Cyprus Convention withdrew from effective 
Turkish government both the Bulgarias, in different de- 
grees, the whole of Bosnia and Herzegovina, parts of 
Thessaly and Epirus, a large portion of Armenia, and the 
island of Cyprus. The transfer of Eastern Armenia to 
Russia, and the administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Austria, were calculated in both cases materially 
to improve the condition of the inhabitants. And, when 
the Treaty is condemned for prejudicing the establishment 
of a great South Slavic kingdom by putting the Slavs of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austria, it has to be remem- 
bered that this reinforcement of the already numerous 
Slavs of Austria-Hungary might well have led to the 
merger of a Dual in a Triple Empire, in which Slavs 
should have an equal place and equal rights with Magyars 
and Austrian Germans. 

The Christian nationalities stiU left under Turkish rule 
had much to hope from the restored influence of Great 
Britain in the counsels of the Porte. Those in Asia were 
benefited directly by the establishment of military consuls 
under Sir Charles Wilson’s leadership; those in Europe 
would profit indirectly by the ascendency of the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, where Layard bade fair 
to occupy the place once filled by Stratford de Redcliffe. 
These prospects were ruined by the abrupt change in 
British policy when Gladstone returned to power in 1880 . 
British threats did indeed wring from a reluctant Turkey 
overdue concessions to Greece and Montenegro. But 
that was a small gain to set against the permanent 
alienation of the Porte, the disappearance of British 
influence at Constantinople, and the cessation of British 
power to protect persecuted Christians, either in Asia 
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Minor or in European Turkey. In this respect Beacons- 
field’s policy is open to the serious reproach that it 
assumed the continuance of his party in office for, at least, 
another Parliament, so that a reversal would become 
difficult, if not impossible. And yet no one should have 
known better than he the mutability of the British 
electorate. 

The place of authority at Constantinople and in Asia 
Minor vacated by Great Britain was gradually occupied, 
not by Russia, but by Germany; and the renewed strength 
which Beaconsfield had given to Turkey came eventually 
to be used under German direction to hamper and not 
to promote British interests. But he can hardly be 
blamed for this. Statesmen must deal with the evils 
before them. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the danger to the free development of, at any rate, the 
Eastern World was Russia. She was, of course, nothing 
like so formidable nor so destructive of human liberties 
as Napoleon at the beginning of that century or Germany 
at the beginning of the next ; but she kept Europe generally 
in constant uneasiness, while to the British Empire she 
was a serious menace. She was foiled principally by 
two British statesmen, Palmerston and Beaconsfield; 
and by Beaconsfield she was foiled without resort to arms. 
It has been the duty of later statesmen to provide against 
the German threat, and they must bear the responsibility. 

Looking back at the work of the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Berlin Congress after two and a half years^ 
experience, Beaconsfield wrote to Drummond Wolff on 
November 4, 1880: ^Next to making a tolerable settle- 
ment for the Porte, our great object was to break up, 
and permanently prevent, the alliance of the three 
Empires, and I maintain there never was a general diplo- 
matic result more completely effected. Of course, it 
does not appear on the protocols ; it was realised by per- 
sonal influence alone, both with Andrassy and Bismarck.’ 
These are pregnant sentences, which may well be pondered 
by those who accuse Disraeli of having destroyed the 
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concert of Europe by refusing the adherence of Great 
Britain to the Berlin Memorandum in May, 1876. There 
was, in fact, at that time no concert of Europe in any real 
sense. There was a concert of three autocrats — ^the 
Emperors of Eussia, Austria, and Germany, inspired by 
Bismarck — which was gradually assuming the direction 
of free Europe, in the belief that Italy was absorbed 
in internal development, France crushed and helpless, 
and England wedded to a policy of non-interference on the 
Continent. In regard neither to the Andrassy note, nor to 
the Berlin Memorandum, did the three Empires seek the 
assistance of the rest of Europe in concerting their policy. 
They framed their policy by themselves first, and de- 
manded the assent of the popularly governed States 
afterwards. Such a method of conducting European 
affairs, if tolerated, would have led to the subordination 
of the progressive to the non-progressive elements in 
Europe, of the free to the subservient nations. France 
and Italy seemed for the moment to be willing to accept 
this dictation; England, under Disraeli, was not. There 
could be no real concert of Europe unless the Western 
Powers took a large share in directing it. That seems a 
truism to-day; but it was Beaconsfield’s policy and per- 
sonal influence at Berlin which claimed and secured for his 
country as large a share in directing European affairs as 
that of any of the three autocrats, and which drove a 
wedge between the three Empires, making it impossible 
for them in future, in spite of all Bismarck’s dexterous 
diplomacy, to hold together with sufficient coherence to 
dictate to Europe. In fact Beaconsfield at Berlin — with 
no aid from triumphant arms, such as sustained Castle- 
reagh at Vienna and Mr. Lloyd George in Paris — retrieved 
for Great Britain the right to a potent voice in the settle- 
ment of Europe. It was a victory for free institutions 
in a continent which had been drifting for some years 
towards autocracy. It was also a vindication of that 
sane imperialism which he had been returned to power 
in 1874 to promote. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Afghan War. 

1878. 

At the close of the first session of 1878 Beaconsfield 
was at the height of his renown and popularity. It was 
the common opinion that a dissolution at that time would 
have confirmed the Tory Government in power by a 
substantial majority for another period of five or six 
years. The adventure must have had its attractions, 
as time was needed to ensure the permanence of Beacons- 
field’s Eastern policy just embodied in treaty form. 
But he and his Cabinet decided, on August 10, not to 
endeavour to snatch a party victory out 6f a success in 
foreign policy. There was no constitutional excuse 
for dissolving a Parliament which steadily supported 
Ministers by large majorities, and which had still two 
years and a half to run, ^ It would be like throwing up a 
rubber at whist,’ wrote Sir William Hart Dyke, the Whip, 
‘ whilst holding nothing but good cards.’ But virtue was 
indeed in this case its own, and only, reward. Partly 
through their own fault, but mainly through disasters 
abroad and distress at home, for both of which their 
responsibility was slight, Ministers perceptibly declined in 
public favour during the remainder of their term of office. 

The abounding trade of the early seventies had, in the 
normal cycle, been succeeded, soon after the change of 
Government, by a period of depression, which the wars 
and rumours of wars of the last year or two had no doubt 
helped to deepen. Wages had to be reduced in one 
industry after another, with the natural result of serious 
conflicts between capital and labour, prolonged and 
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repeated strikes being sometimes accompanied by out- 
breaks of lawless violence. Much of the savings of the 
country was lost by speculative investment in unsound 
foreign loans ; and in the October of this year the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank brought widespread disaster 
to Scotland and the North of England. Our imperial 
and foreign trade suffered heavily owing to famines in 
India and China ; and there was now felt fully the back- 
wash caused by the destruction of capital and temporary 
inflation of trade due to the wars of the sixties and early 
seventies — the Civil War in America, the Austro-Prussian 
War of 1866, and the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
More serious still in some ways, the ruin which Disraeli 
and his friends foresaw for the agricultural interest as 
the result of Peel’s corn law legislation, but which had 
been hitherto postponed by various accidental causes, 
came at last with full force, grievously aggravated by a 
succession of bad harvests. Owing to the unlimited entry 
of cheap food from abroad — ^which, of course, on the other 
hand, enabled the artisan better to support his own 
industrial troubles — ^agricultural prices tumbled headlong 
down, neither rents nor wages could be paid, and farms 
were being thrown up all over the country. 

Then, though European peace was secured, the ordinary 
man was disturbed to find that within a few months 
Great Britain had two wars on her hands, one in India, 
and one in South Africa ; and he was stiU more disturbed 
when disaster befell our troops in Zululand and our 
Mission at Cabul. The great imperial questions, out of 
which these two wars sprang, were what mainly occupied 
Beaconsfield’s attention during the last year and a half 
of his Ministry. But his relation to them was not nearly 
so close, his direction of them not nearly so complete, 
as had been the case with the Eastern question. He 
undoubtedly charged the Viceroy, whom he selected for 
India, to secure the north-west frontier by a more forward 
policy than had been recently pursued, and he adopted 
a policy of confederation for South Africa and authorised 
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the annexation of the Transvaal. But the methods of 
procedure, the times and places for decisive strokes, 
were in both cases usually chosen by the servants of the 
Government on the spot, Lytton or Shepstone or Bartle 
Frere, and chosen in some instances either without 
communication with the Home Government, or in actual 
disobedience to its wishes, if not its orders, and without any 
particular regard for its difficulties in other parts of the 
world. Beaconsfield and his Cabinet found themselves 
more than once in the awkward position of having either 
to accept and support policies which they disapproved 
and men who had disobeyed or disregarded them, or else 
to visit great servants of the Crown, strenuous defenders 
of imperial interests, with reproof or recall. It cannot 
be maintained that Beaconsfield always emerged from 
dilemmas of this kind with dignity or success. He had 
but a short space for rest before he was confronted with 
the first of these difficulties. 

Owing to the labours of Berlin and the excitements of 
the welcome home, he was, early in August, more than 
usually eager to get away to the repose and quiet of 
Hughenden. * Dr. Kidd sent me out of town to-day,’ he 
wrote to Lady Bradford on Saturday, August 10, ‘ but 
that was impossible. I do go, however, on Monday. All 
I want, I fancy, is quiet and fresh air. We had a Cabinet 
to-day, wh. lasted more than three hours — ^the longest 
I ever knew. But it was our last.’ From Hughenden 
in the following week he told the Queen that he felt 
the advantage of the comparative calm ; * but, unfortun- 
ately, very little upsets [Lord Beaconsfield], and tho’ 
his energy is generally equal to the occasion, there is no 
longer that continuous flow of power, which becomes the 
servant of an Empress and a Queen.’ 

To Anne Lady Ghestet^eld. 

Hughenden Manob, Aug, 25, — . . . I am extremely un- 
well, having the bronchitis worse than ever. It exhausts and 
disgusts me with life. Going to Osborne did me harm, as 
I knew it would. The slightest social excitement injures me, 
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but the visit was iaevitable, and the Queen is greatly disap- 
pointed that I did not go for a fortnight to Balmoral 1 It was 
impossible. My only hope is in a very quiet life, solitude, 
regular hours, and no talking. I am now quite alone and there- 
fore ought to ensure the latter condition. Monty went from 
Osborne to Scotland, and I don’t expect to see him again for 
months. I have given orders that none of my other secre- 
taries, and no messenger, except on urgent and critical busi- 
ness, shall come near me. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

HTOHB]s^nENMANon,.d^^y. 29, ’78. — . . . You ask me where 
I generally lived. In my workshop! in the morning, and always 
in the library in the evening. Books are companions, even 
if you don’t open them. They are at least proof that there 
are, or were, human beings in the world besides yourself ; tho’ 
I cannot say I fear solitude or find it irksome. It is the next 
best thing to being with those you like very much. . . . 

Beaconsfi.eld’s anxieties this autumn were largely con- 
cerned with the proper execution of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Neither Russia nor Turkey showed any undue haste in 
carrying out provisions to which they had originally 
objected but ultimately agreed. But Beaconsfield was 
clear that both must be assumed to be acting bona fide 
until the contrary was proved, and that consequently fuU 
time must be allowed to both before the Powers resorted 
to diplomatic or other pressure. He successfully resisted 
a proposal which, apparently at Austria’s instance, 
Bismarck made for an identic note to the Porte. 

From Lord Salisbury. 

Private. ChIlet Cecel, pres Dieppe, Sept. 2, ’78. — I 
enclose a note I received from Waddington two days ago. 
The marked passage seems to show that the Egyptian business 
has not excited him. . . . His power of doing harm does not 
extend far. 

At the opposite pole of the horizon the weather looks uglier. 
Either Kissingen baths have disagreed seriously with Bismarck 
or the Russians are up to some mischief. I do not profess 
to guess what; for I can’t see what advantage they will get. 
Anyhow, Bismarck’s note, when it comes, must be looked at 
with suspicion; and my present impression is that we ought 

! The small study on the first floor. See Vol. HI., ch. 6. 
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not to accede. To begin bullying the Porte is hardly reason- 
able when the ratifications have hardly been exchanged a 
month. Probably I shall run over if the note really makes its 
appearance. 

To Lord Salisbury, 

HxTGHEisrDEi^- Manob, Sept, 3, 1878. — K gave me great 
satisfaction to hear from you this morning. 

I think Waddington, tho’ he may not always intend it, 
a somewhat dangerous animal to deal with. Harcourt^ 
has taken Harleyford, Sir Wm. Clayi^on’s seat near Marlow, 
for the season, and, some little time ago, came here in great 
excitement, with a letter from W., directing him to see you, 
or me instantly, about the contemplated marriage of P. 
Napoleon and the P'ss Th37ra, wh. he looked upon as a probable 
revolution in Prance. If necessary, Harcourt was ^ to read 
to me their confidential despatches on this subject. I thought 
I would let him do so, and more frivolous gossip I have 
seldom perused. When it was over, I told him, which, by an 
accident, it was in my power to do, that there was not the 
slightest foundation for his narrative, wh. W. evidently 
entirely credited. 

A week ago, Harcourt drove here with Mme. H., 6n the 
pretence of seeing the place, etc., ‘ not a word of politics to be 
spoken ’ : but he got me at last in a corner, and was evidently 
frightened out of his, or Waddington’ s, wits, about Eiivers 
W[ilson] being Finance Minister in Egypt. I told him, that 
I had no official information that the post was yet offered to 
P. W. or, if offered, whether he could, or would accept it, 
but I hoped, equally for the sake of France and England, that 
it would be offered and accepted, for it seemed to be the best, 
if not the only, chance of the two nations getting back any of 
their money, 

I have not the slightest confidence in Waddington; he is 
feeble and sly, wh. feeble men often are. The only point on 
wh. I don’t agree with you is as to his inability of doing harm. 
He can do harm enough, and has done a great deal already 
about Greece. I should not be at all surprised, that he has been 
stimulating Bismarck. Waddington wants to convey to the 
world, that France is yet a great Power, tho’ it can’t, or won’t, 
do great things. All this at the expense of the Porte, alias 
at our own expense. 

I am clear myself, that if we do not take up a very firm and 
decided line about the Porte, we shall have serious difficulties 
arise. I think, we must, on no account, join in any note, such 
as I hear referred to in the journals. 


1 The French Ambassador. 
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I think we ought to do more : deprecate altogether its trans- 
mission, and say that, while we shall use our utmost efforts 
to induce the Porte to fulfil the spirit of her engagements, and 
at this moment, believe she will act accordingly, we feel that 
her engagements are so large, so, at the same time, extensive 
and difficult, that the utmost forbearance and indulgence must 
be extended to her during her operations. 

I don’t think our fleet should leave the Turkish waters at 
present, and ff it does, I don’t think our naval force in the 
Mediterranean should be reduced. Waddington is quite 
capable, in that case, of sending a French fleet to Greece, or 
‘ demonstrating ’ in some manner or other. At present, he 
will do anything but fight, but his tactics are dangerous, and 
should be discouraged; if necessary, by a little confidential 
frankness. We intend to see the Treaty of Berlin fulfilled, 
but, so long as the Porte is acting hona fide, we cannot sanction 
any recourse to compulsion. . . . 

Aug, [/S^epf.] 8. — I have received yr. box, and read its con- 
tents with entire satisfaction. It is always a real pleasure to 
me to find ourselves in accord, wh. will help us in the difficulties, 
which, I doubt not, we shall have to encounter. 

I feel your time at this moment is more valuable than mine, 
and I certainly should have offered to come up to town, but 
I have no home there. Downing St. is in the hands of the 
painters ; the first time, probably, since Sir Robert Walpole ; and 
therefore, my visit would be a hurried one, between two trains. 
I like to consult, and, if possible, sleep over our thoughts, 
before we come to a decision in the morning. I should, there- 
fore, be delighted to see you here, for the statistics of travel 
are convenient for such a purpose. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughekden Makob, Sept, 7, ’78. — . . . I really have 
nothing to tell you. Solitude mitigates my sufferings, and I 
have nearly got rid of my bronchitis, but any social excitement, 
anything wh. breaks the mechanical regularity of my habits, 
upsets me in a moment. Yesterday I was obliged to have 
Mr. Tumor down to transact business till four o’ck., when I 
bid him adieu, with a blessing and a hope I shd. never see him, 
or any other secretary, again — when I again heard the sound 
of chariot wheels, and there was the 1st Lord of the Admiralty 
who had driven over 18 miles, and was obliged to see me. I 
th[ough]t I shd. have sunk under it, and it led to great labors, 
all of wh. I had to accomplish myself. 

I fear, also, that I shall be otherwise troubled, as Salisbury 
has come over ! This bodes business ! . . . 

Sept, 10. — , . . The Faery complains that I have not 
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written a letter to her for a fortnight, and have communicated 
only by telegrams. . . . 

— . . . Ld. S[alisbury] came down here on Tuesday, 
and left the following morn — affairs being most pressuig; but 
as for myself, I have not had a moment since even for meals or 
sleep — so much to do and so much coming. It is worse than 
the Congress. . . . 

Salisbury came to an agreement at Hughenden with 
Beaconsfield that they would have nothing to do with the 
proposed identic note; but subsequently Austria’s eager- 
ness in pressing England to join caused the Foreign 
Secretary for a moment to waver. The Prime Minister, 
however, stood firm. As he told the Queen, he had ' had 
anxious moments about the identic note. Fortunately, 
he knows more now of the character of Continental states- 
men, and of some of his own colleagues, than he did 
before the Berlin Congress. There had been an attempt 
to override his decision, but he was inexorable; and the 
result is that Prince Bismarck has absolutely adopted 
our view, and says we are right.’ The following was 
Beaconsfield’s reply to a letter in which Salisbury ex- 
pressed his uneasiness and hesitation. 

To Lord Salisbury, 

Htjghendbn Manor, Se'pU 20, 1878. — . . . Our joining in 
the identic note, after having declined to do so, and declined 
for good reasons, would have the worst effect, and convey 
an impression of vacillation and perplexity on our part ; two 
qualities which we should always avoid. 

Success would hardly justify such a step. But would it 
succeed ? Is it in the power, even if it be in the will, of 
Turkey, to control events in Bosnia ? An identic note, and 
no results, would be humiliating. 

But let us assume that it is in the power of Turkey to 
manage Bosnia ; then England ought to be able to induce her 
to take the necessary steps without joining in identic notes. 
You may bully with impunity the Turks in private, provided 
you uphold them publicly; but strong remonstrances accom- 
panied by identic notes, and such machinery, always fail with 
them, ii the Turks can control the Bosnian insurrection, 
let our Ambassador point out to them all the evils of their 
neglecting to do so, and the eventual necessity of England 
acting with their foes. 
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I am ready and willing to give any proof of the sympathy 
of England which you can recommend — I should not shrink 
myself from a tripartite treaty such as you intimate. It 
would not displease Germany; it would please Prance; and 
Russia could do nothing. 

The situation at present allows, and demands, bold action. 
Every Power is too embarrassed to act except England. 
It is a moment when what is called prudence is not wise. We 
must control, and we must create, events. 

As for the rumours about Todleben and his mate, and the 
Rumanian plebiscite, I should utterly disregard such bugbears. 
A plebiscite in E. Rumelia, occupied by a Russian army, 
would only excite indignation. 

As for Afghanistan, Russia, in my opinion, will get out of the 
business as soon, and as well, as she can. There will be no 
continuity of military operations, and the Russian Mission, 
instead of being permanent, will ultimately take the form of an 
Embassy extraordinary and temporary. But we must act 
with firmness there, as everywhere. 

I am rather disgusted about the Egyptian delay. The affair 
is in the hands of Lingen ! who has drawn up, I understand, a 
great piece, ‘ grandis et verbosa," wh. is to be sent to me. 

However, the mam object will be obtained, and all we can 
hope is, that Cr. of Exr. Wilson may not find an Egyptian 
Lingen. 

The same policy of patience and hope which Beacons- 
field was resolved to pursue as regards Turkish action 
in Europe, he also desired to extend to Russian action in 
Central Asia. It was natural, he felt, that when we 
broughtTndian troops, to the Mediterranean as a reminder 
to Russia of our power and determination, Russia should 
retaliate, as she did, by sending a formal mission to Cabul, 
and by preparing columns of troops in Turkestan to 
threaten India. He believed that, now that peace was 
signed, Russia would recall the mission and the troops; 
and he was confirmed in this view by Gortchakoff’s 
somewhat general assurances. 

From Prince Gortchakoff, 

Confidential, Baden, JSept, 16, 1878. — This morning I 
received your confidential letter of the 11th September. I fully 
persevere in the conviction that every step which tends to ter- 
minate unwise jealousies between two great States consolidates 
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the peace which is in both our wishes. No continuity of 
military demonstrations in the direction of Afghanistan is 
contemplated on our part. We don't research any particular 
influence, but merely good relations which should in no way 
inspire any apprehension to England. 

I confirm the wishes we es:changed at Berlin, and persevere 
in the hope that they will come to a practical conclusion by the 
assistance of an elevated mind. 

Accordingly, Beaconsfield was anxious that the Indian 
Government should take no precipitate action. Lytton, 
the Viceroy, on the other hand, with perhaps a truer 
appreciation of the Afghan problem, was convinced that 
the time had come for a forward movement in fulfilment 
of the charge entrusted to him when Disraeli selected and 
sent him out to India in 1876, That charge, as we have 
seen,^ was to provide for the permanent security of the 
north-western frontier, which was endangered by the 
steady advance of Russia in Turkestan, and by the grow- 
ing intimacy of the relations between General Kaufmann, 
the Russian Governor of Turkestan, and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, Sher Ah. The map might suggest that the 
barren and rugged mountains on this frontier were a 
sufficient protection. But history taught us that invader 
after invader had penetrated their barrier and overrun 
the Indian plains ; and, indeed, that it was only the British 
conqueror who had reached India by any other approach 
than that across or beside Afghanistan. Accordingly 
' the Prime Minister,’ writes Lyfcton’s daughter, ‘ strongly 
impressed upon the new Viceroy his opinion that the 
policy of Russia gave cause for extreme anxiety and 
watchfulness; and that it was essential, even at the risk 
of failure, the possibility of which could not be denied, 
that an attempt should be made to induce the Ameer of 
Cabul to enter into more satisfactory relations with our 
Government; or, if such a result proved impracticable, 
that he should at least be compelled to show clearly the 
attitude which he intended to hold towards Russia and 
towards ourselves. Anything, Mr. Disraeli thought, 

1 See Vol. V., ch. 11. 
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was better than the state of absolute uncertainty and 
suspicion in which our relations with Afghanistan were 
involved.’ ^ 

The instructions which Lytton, on taking up his post, 
received from Salisbury, the Secretary of State, were 
to endeavour to obtain the assent of the Ameer to 
the reception of a friendly mission; and, in case of success, 
he was authorised to give him assurances as to subsidies, 
recognition of the de facto succession of his favourite son, 
and material assistance in the event of a clear case of 
unprovoked aggression. But, in order that such assist- 
ance might be effectual, the Ameer must admit British 
agents to frontier positions. Should the Ameer refuse 
to receive the mission, his estrangement would be beyond 
a doubt, and the Government of India might have to 
reconsider their whole policy towards Afghanistan. 

The first year of Lytton’s Viceroyalty was largely 
occupied with repeated but unavailing efforts to come to an 
understanding with the Ameer on these lines. Lytton 
was given a wide discretion ; and he tried every means to 
get into friendly relation, culminating in a conference 
held at Peshawur in the early months of 1877 between 
Sir Lewis PeUy and two of the Ameer’s principal Ministers. 
This conference, however, finally broke down on the 
absolute refusal of the Ameer, who claimed British 
material support, to give British officers access to his 
frontier posts. The reception of a permanent British 
agent in Cabul was never even asked of him, so careful 
was Lytton of Afghan susceptibilities. But Sher Ali 
wa^ by this time deeply committed to Bussia, and he even 
endeavoured, with little result, to stir up a holy war 
against British India among the wild tribes bordering on 
the Punjab. In spite of this failure to bring the Ameer 
to reason, Lytton’s policy in these early days added 
enormously to the strength of the north-west frontier of 
India by the Treaty of Jacobabad, concluded with the 
Khan of Khelat in December, 1876; by which the great 

^ Lord Lytton^ s Indian Administration, pp. 28, 29. 
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province of Baluchistan, lying between Afghanis ban and 
the Indian Ocean, was brought within the orbit of Great 
Britain, and the right was obtained to station British 
troops at Quetta, a mountain bastion on the southern 
flank of Afghanistan, over against Candahar. Moreover, 
the defiance thrown out by the Ameer in calling the 
frontier tribes to a holy war was met by arrangements for 
strengthening British influence among them, especially at 
Chitral and Gilgit in the north. These arrangements 
involved both risks of serious complications, and also 
military operations against the Jowakis ; but Beaconsfield 
was decided in his support of the Viceroy. 

To Lord Salisbury, 

HuoHENDEisr Manos, April 1, 1877. — . . . I have no doubt 
whatever, as to our course; we must, completely and unflinch- 
ingly, support Lytton. We chose him for this very kind of 
business. Had it been a routine age, we might have made, 
what might be called, a more prudent selection, but we fore- 
saw what would occur, and indeed saw what was occurring; 
and we wanted a man of ambition, imagination, some vanity, 
and much will — and we have got him. He reminds me of Ld. 
Wellesley, physically and morally, and may have as emiuent 
a career. Wellesley wrote Latin verses instead of English 
ones; that was the fashion of the day. . . . 

After the failure of the Peshav/ur Conference all com- 
munications with the Ameer ceased, and Lytton began 
to contemplate the breaking up, rather than the consolida- 
tion and support, of the Afghan power as the proper aim 
of British policy. In this extreme development of the 
' forward ’ theory, however, he met with decided dis- 
couragement from home; and, in the absence of further 
provocation from Cabul, he bided his time. He warmly 
seconded, if he did not suggest, the despatch of troops 
from India to the Mediterranean in order to remind Russia, 
at the critical moment in the spring of 1878, of the 
solidarity and material strength of the Empire, and he 
busied himself with preparations against a possible 
Russian attack; but he took no action on the frontier, tiU 
the Russian Mission under General Stoletoff appeared at 
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Cabxil in July. To Lytton tMs was a decisive event. 
He could not regard it merely as the natural Russian reply 
to British preparations, but rather as an open breach by 
the Ameer of his obligations to British India. It is true 
that the Ameer protested against the coming of the 
Mission, but he took no military action to prevent its 
advance, he received Stoletoff at Cabul with honour, and 
there is no doubt that he signed some sort of treaty or 
convention with him. Conduct of this kind could not be 
tolerated in a ruler who looked to Britain for the protection 
of his independence and who yet had for years evaded or 
declined the reception of any Mission from the Viceroy 
of India. Lytton decided at once that the only suitable 
course for the Indian Government was to despatch a 
Mission of its own to Cabul, and, this time, to insist on 
its reception with becoming honours. He obtained the 
sanction of the India Office, selected a competent and 
experienced officer, Sir Neville Chamberlain, and sent 
the Mission forward, taking care that the public in India 
and outside should realise the serious importance of this 
new departure in policy. Beaconsfield, and still more 
Salisbury, deprecated this haste, in view of Russia’s 
disposition to retreat. Cranbrook, the Indian Secretary, 
supported the Viceroy ; and Beaconsfield, though annoyed 
by Lytton’s tendency to force the hand of the Home 
Government, admitted the strength of his case and 
admired the ability with which he defended his action. 


To Lord Cranbrook. 

Gon-fldential. Hughexdek Manoe, Sept. 12, ’78. — I have 
read with some alarm the V-Roy’s telegram. It appears, 
that Lord Lytton ed. not have been kept an fait to the com- 
munications, that have taken place, and are taking place, 
betn. H.M.’s Government and that of Russia, on the subject 
of Afghanistan. If this be the case, I think it is deeply to be 
deplored. 

As far as they have proceeded, and as far as I can now judge, 
the explanations of the Russian Govt, are satisfactory, and 
the whole matter would have quietly disappeared, the Russian 
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projects having been intended for a contemplated war with 
this country, wh., I trust, is now out of the question. 

What injurious effect Lytton's policy, ostentatiously, indis- 
creetly, but, evidently, officially announced, in the Calcutta 
correspondence of The Times of yesterday, may produce, 
I cannot presume to say. But I am alarmed, and affairs re- 
quire, in my opinion, your gravest attention. 

If Ld. Lytton has ventured on these steps with full acquaint- 
ance with our relations with Russia on the subject of Afghan- 
[ista]n, he has committed a grave error ; if he have been left in 
ignorance of them, our responsibility is extreme. 

I won’t go into any details as to his views, assuming, for 
argument’s sake, that some course was necessary; but I must 
remark, that the unconditional guarantee of the Afghan 
territories ought to be well considered before sanctioned. . . . 

Private, Sept. 13. — Our despatches crossed. I should not 
have written mine, had I previously received yrs. 

I have read all yr. documents, printed and MS. Lytton 
grapples with his subject, and grasps it like a man. I always 
thought very highly of his abilities, but this specimen of them 
elevates my estimate. With his general policy I agree, in 
great measure — but the all-important question, wh. disturbs 
me, immediately arises — is he acquainted with the negotiations 
now going on with Russia ? 

And if he be not, will the announcement of his views and 
projects in The Times injuriously affect our position with that 
Power ? 

Confidential. Sept. 17. — I have yours of the 13th, and, by 
this post, return all the Lytton papers, which I have read with 
the utmost attention. 

I have not yet seen the answer from Livadia, but from the 
tel. of its contents, forwarded by Mr. Plunlcet, it is unsatis- 
factory. You have no doubt also received this tel. 

I am convinced the country requires that we shall act with 
decision and firmness on this Afghan question. So far as I 
can judge, the feeling is strong, and rising, in the country. 
So long as they thought there was ‘ Peace with Honor ’ the 
conduct of the Government was popular, but if they find there 
is no peace, they will soon be apt to conclude there is also no 
honor. 

With Lytton’s general policy I entirely agree. I have always 
been opposed to, and deplored, ‘ masterly inactivity.’ 

As to his instructions to our Envoy, I shd. leave them to 
your sound criticism, and good sense, and experience in public 
affairs, but I think there is no doubt that there shd. be no 
delay in the Mission. . . . 

Confidential. Sept. 22. — There can be no Cabinets now, 
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and matters must be settled by myself, and the Secretaries 
of State for For. Affr. and India. 

Under these circumstances, when you and the V-Hoy agree, 
I shall, as a general rule, always wish to support you. 

No doubt Salisbury's views, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be prudent; but there are occasions when prudence 
is not wisdom. And this is one. There are times for action. 
We must control, and even create events. 

No doubt our Envoy will make the best terms he can. He 
will, of course, not show all his cards at once, but I am clearly 
of opinion that what we want, at this present moment, is 
to prove our ascendency in Afghanistan, and, to accomplish 
that, we must not stick at trifles. . . . 

ConiidentiaL Sept. 26 . — Yours of the 24th reached me this 
morning. I am not satisfied with the position, as nothing could 
justify Lytton's course except he was prepared to act, and 
was in a situation wh. justified the responsibility of disobeying 
the orders of H.M. Government. 

He was told to wait until we had received the answer from 
Russia to our remonstrance. I was very strong on this, 
having good reasons for my opinion. He disobeyed us. 
I was assured by Lord Salisbury that, under no oipcumstances, 
was the Khyber Pass to be attempted. Nothing would have 
induced me to consent to such a step. He was told to send 
the Mission by Candahar. He has sent it by the Khyber, and 
received a snub, wh. it may cost us much to wipe away. 

When V-Roys and Comms. -in-chief disobey orders, they 
ought to be sure of success in their mutiny. Lytton, by dis- 
obeying orders, has only secured insult and failure. 

What course we ought, now, to take is a grave affair. 

To force the Khyber, and take Cabul, is a perilous business. 
Candahar we might, probably, occupy with ease, and retain. 

These are only jottiugs. I have the utmost confidence in 
yr. judgment and firmness, but I shall never feel certain, now, 
whether your instructions are fulfilled. 

To the Duke of Richmond. 

Hitghendbn Manob, Sept. 24. — You are very kind to me; 
you make much of me; you feed me with delicate cates; and I 
am very ungrateful for not sooner acknowledging all your 
gifts; but you must pardon a hermit, who lives in entire 
solitude, and gets every day more incapable of the private 
duties of life. 

To call the Cabinet together would agitate all Europe, and 
I should think the V-Roy was quite prepared for the probable 
incident that has oc curred. I telegraphed yesterday to Hardy, 
but I have not yet his answer. It is unfortunate, at such a 
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moment, that the Sec. of S. for For. affairs should be at Dieppe 
and Sec. for India at Balmoral. We are terribly scattered; 
naturally in Sept., but events happen every day. They have 
no recess and no holidays. I think with fomness we shall 
settle all the other things and this too. 

To Lord Salisbury, 

Hughenden Maistob, Oct, 3, 1878. — I have been obliged to 
summon the Cabinet. I found they were talking all sorts of 
nonsense over the country; especially some in whose prudence 
I still had some lingering trust; and there were already ‘two 
parties in the Cabinet,' and ‘ all that.' 

I have given the deepest attention and study to the situation 
and read with becoming consideration all Lytton's wonderful 
MS. pamphlets; wh. are admirable both in their grasp and 
their detail; and this is my opinion. His policy is perfectly 
fitted to a state of affairs in which Russia was our assailant; 
but Russia is not our assailant. She has sneaked out of her 
hostile position, with sincerity in my mind, but scarcely with 
dignity, and if Lytton had only been quiet and obeyed my 
orders, I have no doubt that, under the advice of Russia, 
Shere Ali would have been equally prudent. 

However, it is not so, and we have received a cowp, which 
was needlessly encouraged. We can't let the matter remain 
as it is, but our retort, tho' dignified and authoritative, ought 
to be moderate. It is not a casus belli, after the withdrawal 
of Russia, and ii we had been quiet, we need have done 
nothing. I fear you will smile at my specific for the occasion, 
and that it will remind you of my ancient proposals about 
Gallipoli,* but I think it is a case for ‘ material guarantee.' 
That will gain time, and that is, in my opinion, ali that is 
required. 

But can we take a material guarantee witliout calling 
Parliament together ? That would be terribb" The Act is 
now under the consideration of the Ld. Chancellor, and he 
will enlighten us. , . . 

Beaconsfield’s last three letters were written after receipt 
of the news of the forcible stoppage of Chamberlain’s 
Mission by order of the Ameer at Ali Musjid, the fort at 
the entrance of the Khyber Pass. It was a deliberate 
affront, and the Viceroy desired to meet it with a declara- 
tion of war. But neither Beaconsfield nor the majority 
of his colleagues were prepared for so drastic a course. 
A meeting of the Cabinet on October 4 was indecisive. 
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and Beaconsfield invited Cranbrook to Hnghenden to 
discuss the problem. The guest wrote in his diary that 
his host was ‘ disturbed about India because E-iissia is 
taking advantage of our embarrassment in India, and, 
as Corry says, it is a black moment.” ’ 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hxtghenden Manor, OcL [? 9 or 10]. — . . . The news this 
morning is so black that I do not at present well see how a 
November meeting [of Parliament] can he avoided. Monty 
has gone up to town to-day and will see Ld. Cranbrook, who 
is also there to-day, and I hope will succeed in sending him 
down here. It is terrible for all of us to be so scattered. 
This critical state of affairs need not have happened, and cd. 
not have, if my orders had not been disobeyed. This makes 
it more grievous, I wrote to you, a month ago I shd. think, 
that I hoped I had settled the Afghan business, but alas ! 
I did not reckon on distant and headstrong counsels. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hxjghbnden, Od. 11, '78. — . . . Mr. Corry went up to town 
yesterday to make a reconnaissance about Mr. Leighton^ and 
his prospects, and Lord Beaconsfield will inform your Majesty 
of the result as soon as he receives it. He is desirous himself, 
for the honor of English Art, that Mr. Leighton should succeed 
to an office for which his personal accomplishments highly 
qualify him. . . . 

Oct. 15. — . . . The state of affairs as regards Russia is more 
harassing than perilous. If strong protests are made and 
continued against the conduct of the Russian Government, and 
the affairs of Afghanistan terminate to the satisfaction of 
your Majesty. Russia will recede from this new position 
If, on the other hand, the Afghanistan settlement be not as 
speedy and decisive as is hoped and expected, it will still be 
expedient to continue negotiations with Russia, while, at the 
same time, we shall be maturing some great stroke, which will 
effectually vindicate the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin. 

The situation is similar to that of the occupation of Syria 
and Asia Minor by the Egyptians, backed by France, and in 
the teeth of the remonstrances of Y.M. Government. Lord 
Palmerston continued his negotiations with M. Thiers, thro’ 

^ The reference is to Leighton’s candidature for the Presidency of the 
Royal Academy, which was successful, 

2 Russia was showing a disposition to delay the evacuation of the Turkish 
territories she occupied in Europe. 
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M. Guizot, until he had concluded alliances which allowed 
him to drop the diplomatic mask, and to sweep the Egyptians, 
in the teeth of Erance, from the countries which they persisted 
in occupying. The state of Europe is such that Lord Beacons- 
field believes that combinations may, in due time, be realised, 
which will bring about an analogous result. 

Lord and Lady Odo Russell have been here on a visit of 
explanation, and to receive condolences on their cruel dis- 
appointment in their not being able to receive the honors which 
your Majesty was graciously pleased to express your Majesty’s 
readiness to confer on them. It seems that the Duke of 
Bedford has revoked the promised endowment of the peerage, 
as he is advised that it is improper for a member of the House 
of Russell to accept a distinction on the advice of a Tory 
Minister. There is no doubt, as Lord Beaconsfield assured 
the Ambassador, that the acceptance of a peerage for dis- 
tinguished public service, such as the winning of a battle, or 
the signature of a treaty, involved no political relations with 
the Minister of the time. According to the reverse doctrine, 
had the Whig party been in office. Sir Arthur Wellesley would 
have continued only a Knight of the Bath during the whole of 
the Peninsular Campaign. The Duke of Bedford is the wealthi- 
est of your Majesty's subjects, his income absolutely exceeding 
£300,000 per annum; but, as he observed to a friend of Ld. 
Beaconsfield, very recently, that His Grace considered accumu- 
lation was the only pleasure of life and that he never retired to 
rest satisfied, unless he could trace that he had saved, that 
day, at least a five pound note. Lord Beaconsfield fears it 
may not be easy to remove the Duke's constitutional objec- 
tions. However, Lord Beaconsfield advised Lord Odo not 
to deem the afiair concluded, and said that he should not 
formally advise your Majesty at once of what had taken place, 
in the hope that the difficulty, so unjustly raised, might be 
removed.^ 

Lord Beaconsfield had long and exhaustive conversations 
with Lord Cranbrook, and hopes that he left Hughenden in a 
profitable state of mind. 

Since Lord Beaconsfield wrote thus far, the first Lord of the 
Admiralty has driven over to this place. It is evident that 
he is very anxious about Cyprus, and altho' he had relinquished 
all intention of going there, and has sent his Admirals to 
examine Malta, which was necessary, the question of some 
member of the Ministry visiting Cyprus may arise. He will 
consult the Secretaries of State for E.O. and India on Thursday 
morning next, and if they are of opinion that he should go, 

^ The difficulty was not removed; but, when Gladstone returned to power, 
the peerage (Ampthill) was again offered and accepted. 
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lie will submit the case to your Majesty for your Majesty's 
consideration. His absence would hardly exceed three weeks, 
as he can reach Cyprus in five days.i Lord Beaconsfield 
reminded him that he was on the Balmoral roster. . . . 

Weston 2 Shefnal, Oct. 18, '78. — . . . It is wise that the 
fountain of honor should flow freely in the Colonies. . . , 

Lord Beaconsfield is deeply interested your Majesty is 
reading Coningshy. It would be presumption in him to hope 
that your Majesty would ever deign to make any critical 
remarks to him on its pages, but perhaps, some day, when 
he may have the honor and happiness of being in your 
Majesty's presence, your Majesty may allude to the sub- 
ject. . . . 

A Cabinet was held on October 25, to come to a final 
decision about Lytton's Afghan policy ; and Beaconsfield 
gave the Queen a lively account of what he characterised 
as ^ one of the most remarkable meetings ' that he re- 
membered. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hijghbnden, Oct. 26, '78. — Meeting of the Cabinet yesterday 
on the affairs of Afghanistan. Lord Beaconsfield, after a few 
preliminary observations, the object of which was to prevent 
recurrence in the discussion to what was passed and inevitable, 
called upon Secretary Lord Cranbrook to lay before the Cabinet 
the present position of affairs, which he did, and concluded by 
recommending the Cabinet to adopt the proposals of Lord 
Lytton. He was followed by the Lord Chancellor, who said 
that the projected proclamation, proposed by Lord Lytton, 
was a declaration of war; that Parliament must be called 
together, and the first question that would be asked would be. 
What was the casus 'belli ? Lord Cairns saw none. The Lord 
Chancellor then analysed the papers before the Cabinet, and 
showed that the Ameer had acted towards the Russians with 
the same reluctance to receive them as he had exhibited to the 
envoy of the Viceroy; that it was a fair inference from the 
papers that the Ameer, when he had got rid of the Russians, 
would have received the English; that inference would cer- 
tainly be drawn by Parliament. He spoke with great power, 
earnestness, and acuteness, and was evidently highly dis- 
pleased with the conduct of the Viceroy. 

1 Smith and Stanley, the ministers for the Navy and the Army, paid a 
short visit to Cyprus this autumn. 

2 Beaconsfield paid short visits in the middle of this month to the 
Bradfords at Weston, and to Lady Chesterfield at Bretby, and Lady Brad- 
ford came to Hughenden for a day or two at the end of the month. 
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The Leader of the House of Commons followed the Lord 
Chancellor, and said he was about to ask the same question — 
What was the casus belli ? As at present advised, he could 
find none, and was sure our party would not support us in the 
Commons. He spoke at length and very earnestly. 

Mr. Secretary Cross entirely agreed with the Leader of the 
House of Commons. He saw no case. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said that the Viceroy was ' forcing 
the hand of the Government,' and had been doing so from the 
very first; he thought only of India, and was dictating, by its 
means, the foreign policy of the Government in Europe and 
Turkey. He had twice disobeyed orders : first in acting on the 
Ediyber Pass; 2nd, in sending the Mission contrary to the 
most express and repeated orders that he was not to do so, 
till we had received an expected despatch from Russia, and 
never without the precise instructions of the Ministry in 
England ; that, even now, he was not prepared to act even if we 
permitted him to do so. He spoke with great bitterness of 
the conduct of the Viceroy, and said that, unless curbed, he 
would bring about some terrible disaster. 

Lord Cranbrook spoke in answer to the preceding speakers, 
taking the strong Indian view of affairs, and said the casus 
belli was formed by an aggregate of hostile incidents on the 
part of the Ameer. 

In this critical state of affairs, there being now silence, Lord 
Beaconsfield gave his opinion. He said it would doubtless 
be dangerous to summon Parliament to sanction a war, if 
our casus belli was not unimpeachable ; but he was of opinion 
that a demonstration of the power and determination of 
England was at this moment necessary; that instead of the 
proposed manifesto of the Viceroy, which the Lord Chancellor 
informed them was a declaration of war, he would propose that 
a strong column should pass the frontiers and occupy the 
Kurram Valley, all our preparations in other quarters simul- 
taneously proceeding, and that the Viceroy should issue a 
note, declaring that this invasion was not intended as an 
hostile act, but as the taking of a ‘ material guarantee ' that 
justice should be obtained for the English demand. The 
occupation of the Principalities by Russia before the Crimean 
War was quoted as a precedent. It was shown such a step 
was in the nature of ‘ reprisals ' and which were sanctioned 
by public law, and not considered as active hostilities. 

The Duke of Richmond strongly approved of these remarks. 
Lord Salisbury said such a course would content him — in 
demonstrating power, and not necessarily leading to any 
disaster. The Lord Chancellor and the House of Commons 
members, following him, murmured approbation, when 
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suddenly Lord Cranbrook startled us all by saying, that he 
would not undertake the responsibility of such a course; that 
his own opinion was for war, immediate and complete ; that he 
believed it inevitable sooner or later, and very soon ; that the 
‘ material guarantee ’ project was a half measure, and would 
be looked upon as an act of timidity; and secondly, that he 
would prefer continuing our preparations, postponing the 
inevitable campaign, to any middle course, and the more so 
because he would frankly confess that he was not altogether 
satisfied with the military preparations of the Viceroy; that 
Lord Lytton was acting in opposition to the military members 
of his Council — first in not employing as they thought sufficient 
English troops, and secondly in refusing to retain the reliefs, 
which Lord Cranbrook on his own responsibility, and in 
opposition to the opinion of Lord Ljrtton, had ordered to 
remain. 

After this extraordinary statement on the part of the 
Secretary of India, in addition to the fact that none of the forces 
had as yet arrived at their stations, and that all was matter 
of calculation and estimate, there seemed only one course to 
take. The military preparations were ordered to be continued 
and completed, and even on a greater scale, while, in order to 
strengthen our ease for Parliament, it was agreed that another 
message to the Ameer, to be submitted, before transmission, 
to the Cabinet, should be prepared and sent. 

This is not a complete, and perhaps a feeble, but a faithful, 
sketch of one of the most remarkable meetings of a Cabinet 
that Lord Beaconsfield well remembers. It is certainly un- 
fortunate that the Afghan business should have been pre- 
cipitated, which was quite unnecessary, for we have much 
on our hands at this moment, and the utmost energy and re- 
sources of the country may have to be appealed to by your 
Majesty’s Government; but Lord Beaconsfield himself, tho’ 
anxious, looks forward to the future without dismay, and Lord 
Salisbury is prepared to support Lord Beaconsfield in some 
steps, which, if necessary, will be of a very decided character. 

This letter shows the great reluctance with which 
the Cabinet, and even its chief, entered upon the Afghan 
War. They felt that they had been unduly hustled by 
Lytton, though they were eventually convinced that his 
policy must be supported — and supported, as the Queen 
urged and Beaconsfield agreed, with as much cordiality 
as if there had been no initial difference of opinion. The 
ultimatum to the Ameer, which the Cabinet authorised, 
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demanded an apology in writing for the ajBEront at Ali 
Musjid, and the reception of a permanent British Mission 
in Afghanistan; and it gave him till November 20 to 
reply. In the interval came Lord Mayor’s Day, and 
Beaconsfield went to stay at Hatfield at the beginning of 
the month to consult with Salisbury on the line to be 
taken in the Guildhall speech. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hughenben, Oct. 31, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . goes to 
Hatfield to-morrow, and will remain there, more or less, until 
Lord Mayor’s day is past. It is necessary that some unmis- 
takable expression of the policy of your Majesty’s Government 
should be made on that day, and Lord Beaconsfield must be in 
daily communication with Lord Salisbury on its nature. . . . 

Lord Beaconsfield hopes your Majesty will graciously confer 
the honor of Elnighthood on the Lord Mayor. There is some 
murmuring in the city as to the scanty honors which have been 
granted to the municipality, but, in truth, when Lord Mayors 
began to believe that they had a vested interest in the honorable 
and territorial title of Baronet, it became necessary to check 
their unreasonable ambition. But Knighthood in the City 
Lord Beaconsfield thinks should be rather encouraged. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

[Hatfield], Nov. 4. — 1 came down here on Friday and have 
done much business. They wish me to remain permanently 
during the month of Cabinets, but tho’ they are most kind, 
and there is some convenience in daily intercourse with the 
Secretary of State, I sigh for ‘ my crust of bread and liberty,’ 
and return to town to-morrow, Monty’s house being my 
home. . . . 

There is no party here at present, but somebody comes every 
day and stays for 8 and 40 hours. Monty is of course here, 
and is, I perceive, a great favorite with all the members of the 
family. . . . The daughters of the house keep everybody 
alive; always on horseback, and in scrapes, or playing lawn 
tennis even in twilight. The evening passes in chorus snaging 
— all the airs of Pinafore. It’ s a distraction both for Salisbury 
and myself from many cares. 

Your letter pleased me very much, and I was glad the 
H[ughende]n visit was not a failure. I wish you to like my 
home, to use a mild word. 

10, Dovtking Street, Oct. [iV'o27.] 8. — . . . I dined on 
Wednesday at Lady Marian’s, a farewell dinner to the beauti- 
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ful Louise and Lorne.i Marian just arrived to a long un- 
inhabited house, all her heating apparatus out of gear and 
wouldn’t work — never knew a house so cold, and feeble wood 
fires. The company never got over it. . . . I got hom6 and 
drenched myself with hot cognac and water, and was not so 
much injured on the morrow as I expected. 

Yesterday a Cabinet and afterwards a real farewell dinner 
at the Lornes’ ; house very warm (to make up for the former 
day), exquisite dinner, tho’ I cd. not partake of it, and there 
were too many luxuries; a very small party, but rather 
amusing. Prince Leopold was there, in his blue ribbon, and full 
of talk. I sate betn. our hostess and him. The Coutts Lind- 
says, Abergavenny (your Hughenden friend), the Bertie 
Mitfords. . . . Lome the most genial of hosts, and directed 
his conversation much to .yr. humble servant, who cd. not 
keep up the ball, for I never for a moment understood what 
he was talking about, , . . 

It was clearly impossible to say much at Guildhall 
about the Afghan dispute, as we were awaiting a reply 
to the ultimatum. But most Prime Ministers in Beacons- 
fiield’s place would probably have justifiled Ministerial 
action by a short statement of the wrongs which we had 
suflEered at the Ameer’s hands, culminating in the repulse 
of a British Mission by force after the reception of a 
Russian Mission with honour. Commonplace of this 
sort, however, was uncongenial to Beaconsfileld. His 
attention was fixed, as he assumed that of the nation to 
be, on safeguarding the north-west frontier. The danger 
of invasion of India from Asia Minor and from the valley 
of the Euphrates had been averted, he maintained, by 
the Cyprus Convention, which gave us ‘a strong place 
of arms,’ and secured the Sultan in the possession of 
his Asiatic dominions, providing for their regeneration 
under our influence. On the ‘matter of immediate 
interest ’ what he said was this : 

Our north-western frontier is a haphazard and not a 
scientific frontier. It is in the power of any foe so to embarrass 
and disturb our dominion that we should be obliged to maintain 
the presence of a great military force in that quarter, entailing 
on the country a proportionate expenditure. These are 

^ Lord Lome had been appointed, on Beaconsfield’s recommendation, 
Governor-General of Canada. 
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unquestionably great evils, and former Viceroys have had their 
attention called with anxiety to the state of our frontier. 
Recently, however, some peculiar circumstances have occurred 
in that part of the world, which have convinced Her Majesty's 
Government that the time has arrived when we must terminate 
all this inconvenience and prevent all this possible injury. 
With this view we have made arrangements by which, when 
completed, in all probability at no distant day, all anxiety 
respecting the north-western frontier of India will be removed. 
We shall live, I hope, on good terms with our immediate 
neighbours, and not on bad terms, perhaps, with some neigh- 
bours that are more remote. 

Several of Beaconsfield’s colleagues, and particularly 
Cranbrook, the Indian Secretary, realised the imprudence 
of this passage while their chief uttered it. Northcote 
wrote to Lady Jforthcote next day: ‘The chief spoke 
very well, and was very well received. We were, however, 
rather dismayed by what he said as to Indian frontier 
pohcy; and Cranbrook, Salisbury, and Cross pulled very 
long faces over the “rectification” passage.' It would 
be only too easy to represent it — and the Liberal party 
and press hastened to do so — as an admission that we 
were wantonly making war in order to establish a scientific 
frontier. Undoubtedly it was the pohcy both of Beacons- 
field and of Lytton to secure, after the defeat of Sher 
Ah, a hue of frontier more defensible than the existing 
one. But it was no quest of a scientific frontier, but 
the intolerable conduct of Sher Ah towards the British 
Government, culminating in the insolent stoppage of 
Chamberlain’s Mission, which had producedthe ultimatum, 
and which, if the Ameer refused to comply with the ulti- 
matum, would bring about war. 

This passage, however, was merely an episode in a 
speech which dealt mainly with the European situation 
and the execution of the Treaty of Berlin. Difficulties 
in Bosnia, Albania, Eastern Rumeha, and Rumania, and 
the refusal hitherto of Turkey to revise her frontier with 
Greece, had given opportunity for criticism to suggest that 
the Treaty on which the British Government had prided 
itself was so much waste paper. In reply to this shallow 
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carping, Beaconsfield pointed out that time was always 
allowed for the fulfilment of a treaty’s terms, and that in 
the present case not half, not much more than a third, 
of the period prescribed had elapsed. Nevertheless, 
already, under the provisions of the Treaty, Russia had 
retired from Constantinople and from the Straits of Galli- 
poli, and had restored Erzeroum to the Porte, while the 
Sultan had surrendered the fortresses on the Danube and 
Batoum had been given up without the shedding of a drop 
of blood; moreover, international commissions were 
actively at work arranging the new lines of demarcation 
created at Berlin. These were the most considerable 
points of the Treaty; and all this had been done in three 
months. No intimation had been received from any of 
the signatories that it was their desire or intention to evade 
the complete fulfilment of its conditions. It was the 
policy and determination of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Treaty should be carried out in spirit and to the 
letter ; and they would, if necessary, appeal to the people 
of this country to support them in that policy with all 
their energy and all their resources. But he did not 
believe that could be necessary- He disregarded current 
gossip to a contrary effect. ^ The government of the 
world is carried on by Sovereigns and statesmen, and not 
by anonymous paragraphers, or by the hare-brained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity.’ On Lord Mayor’s 
Day there was a ^ chance of hearing the voice of sense 
and truth.’ 

On September 16 Beaconsfield had written to the 
Queen, in reference to ' Lord Palmerston’s '' dangerous 
man,” ’ Gladstone: ' The article in the N[orth] American 
Review^ disparaging his own country, the country of which 
he was chief Minister, and acknowledging its decline and 
fall, fills Lord Beaconsfield with amazement.’ It was 
clearly this article that Beaconsfield had in his mind 
in composing the fine peroration of his Guildhall speech ; 
and subsequent history has vindicated his confidence 
in the imperial capacity of his countrymen. 
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I know there are some who think that the power of England 
is on the wane. We have been informed lately that ours will 
be the lot of Genoa and Venice and Holland. But, my Lord 
Mayor, there is a great di:derence between the condition of 
England and those picturesque and interesting communities. 
We have, during ages of prosperity, created a nation of 
34,000,000; a nation who are enjoying, and have long enjoyed, 
the two greatest blessings of civil life — -justice and liberty. 
A nation of that character is more calculated to create empires 
than to give them up; and I feel confident, if England is 
true to herself, if the English people prove themselves worthy 
of their ancestors, if they possess still the courage and deter- 
mination of their forefathers, their honour will never be 
tarnished and their power will never diminish. The fate of 
England is in the hands of England; and you must place no 
credit on those rumours which would induce you to believe 
that you have neither the power nor the principle to assert 
that policy which you believe is a policy of justice and truth. 

To Lady Bradford. 

S. Attdlby St.,1 Nov. II, '78. — . . . Saturday was a great, 
I believe I might say a complete, success. The party is 
what is called on its legs again, and jingoism triumphant ! 
In a very mixed assembly, as Guildhall ever is, there was 
enthusiasm as far as concerned me, not merely cheering, but 
rising in their places of a 1,000 guests, and waving of kerchiefs 
and all that, napkins included. 

My voice was queer in the morning, but remedies got it all 
right, and the Ld. Chan[cello]r says it was never more power- 
ful or clear. All our people, all people, and the foreign Am- 
bassadors esp[eciall]y, in high spirits. Quite ashamed to write 
this egotistical trash, wh. is only for your dear eyes. 

Nov. 13. — . . . Our accounts from the Continent to-day are 
all favorable, and the Guildhall speech seems to have done 
what I intended. . . . 

Nov. 16. — Going to Sandringham. . . . The Faery has just 
telegraphed that she highly disapproves of my going: ‘most 
imprudent, running great risk, cold stormy weather. . . 

Go to S. I must. I can't tell the Faery the exact reason, but 
you will remember last year and what occurred. ^ . . . 

Nov. 19. — There was rather an agreeable party at S[and- 
ringham]. The Manchesters, Salisburys, D. of Sutherland, 
Beust, Mrs. Standish, ourselves, Leighton, Oliphant. . . • 

1 Oorry’s house. p 

2 Beacousfield excused him^self in 1877 from going to Sandiingham, and 
then went to Weston. 
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Prince Hal was very gracious, agreeable, and in high feather ; 
and very proud of having four Knights of the Garter at 
dinner. ... 

The Cabinet meets to-morrow, and will have to decide 
whether Parliament is to be summoned. It is vexatious, for 
the reason is only technical, for tho^ the language of the Act 
of Parliament is ambiguous, I can't help feeling myself that an 
interpretation favorable to not meeting might be fairly given 
to it. There are some, however, who fancy that the cry of the 
Opposition of our governing without Parliament may take the 
fears and fancy of John Bull, who is sometimes apt to be hastily 
headstrong. 

Sir Stafford Northcote to Lady Northcote, 

11, DowiirrNro Street, 19. — . . . The Chief has written 

a saucy letter, declining to receive the deputation of thought- 
ful Liberals, and remarking that he has already had ample 
opportunities of making - himself acquainted with Lord 
Lawrence's views. , , . 

Lord Odo Russell to Montagu Corry, 

Private, British Embassy, Berlin, Nov, 23, '78. — . . . I 
am rejoiced to say that Ld. Beaconsfield's great speech at the 
Mansion House [? Guildhall] has produced a most excellent 
impression in Berlin and indeed throughout Germany. It is 
most remarkable and refreshing to see how the Oriental 
policy of H.M.G., in, and since, the Congress, has elevated 
England in the eyes of the Continent. 

What a marvellous and delightful change for the better, 
since the day when I first had the satisfaction of an exchange 
of ideas on this subject with you after the Londonderry dinner 
at Holdernesse House on the 19th of June, 1877! . . . 

To Lady Bradford, 

South Audlby St., Nov, 21. — ^Hardly a moment to write. 
These are agitated and agitating times. Nothing was decided 
yesterday as to meeting of Parliament, but the Cab. meets to- 
morrow at noon, and will settle it — one way or the other. 
I think the meeting will take place, as the House of Comm. 
Ministers are in favor of it, and they bear the strain, and their 
opinion therefore carries double weight. The army has 
entered Afghn. at three points this morning. . . . 

Nov. 26. — . . . Schou[valoff] has just been here, and had his 
interview — a long one, and to me satisfactory. I think we 
shall triumph in all quarters, and not only get our Berlin 
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Treaty successfully carried into effect, but that the Ameer is 
what the Yankees call ‘ a dead crow ' 1 . . . 

Nov, 28. — . . . I cd. not go to the Eaery yesterday — to 
Council — my old enemy being on me. ... I was obliged to 
go to the Cab. to-day, but have just returned, quite unable 
to call in Hill St., or do an3rthing but write to you. 

The consequence is that I shall have to go down to Windsor, 
if possible, again by a specpal] tram; and on Wednesday I 
must go to the Council besides, if possible — and Thursday, 
Parliament 1 . . . Things look well, but I am not. 

Dec, 2 , — . . . I fear I never told you, and I only tell it 
quite in secret, that the Paery wanted Monty to succeed 
Biddulph, £2,000 pr, ann,, and the head place of the House- 
hold ! What a strange thing had it happened ! . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Nov, 27, ’78* — . . . Secret, To-morrow 
he understands your Majesty will give audience to Lord 
Salisbury on the occasion of Count Beust's farewell. 

Lord Beaconsfield is entirely satisfied with the conduct of 
Lord Salisbury; his personal loyalty to himself, his remarkable 
capacity of labor, and his fertile resource; but Lord Beacons- 
field a little fears the cajoling influence of Count Schouvaioff 
over him. He would, therefore, humbly entreat your Majesty 
to impress upon the Secretary of State, while appreciating his 
labors and ability, the absolute necessity and wisdom of the 
utmost firmness in our relations with Russia. We may be, 
and ought to be, quite conciliatory in tone, but we must concede 
nothing. If we are firm and decided, Russia will surrender 
every point in dispute, present or future dispute. All is going 
right. Cyprus will be a marvellous success, and Hamley says 
that Famagusta will turn out a harbor, which will conveniently 
receive all your Majesty’s ironsides. The Sultan is certainly 
with us, since our announcement of our determination as to 
Bulgaria and E. Rumelia; and Austria, influenced much by 
the same cause, every day more inclined to act with us. All 
that is required is — that England should be conscious of her 
own strength. . . . 

Beaconsfield’s language at Guildhall confirmed the 
Liberal party in its resistance to his Afghan policy. 
The Ameer left the ultimatum unanswered, and on 
November 21 the British forces advanced through the 
passes. The Opposition, once more under the de facto 
leadership of Gladstone, immediately proclaimed that we 
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had entered on an ‘ unjust ’ war. They adopted eagerly = 
the doctrines of the old Anglo-Indian school, whose spokes- 
man was Lord Lawrence, and who deprecated any inter- 
meddling whatever with the affairs of Afghanistan. They 
failed to see that the Russian conquest of Turkestan, 
and the imminent inclusion of Afghanistan within the 
Russian sphere of influence, had entirely altered the 
problem; which, ever since Gladstone’s refusal of Sher 
Ali’s request for definite support and protection in 1873, 
had been urgently demanding a fresh solution. This 
was fully recognised by many of the ablest Anglo-Indians, 
of whom Sir Bartle Frere and Sir James Stephen were the 
most powerful voices. But the Liberals shut their eyes 
to the facts, insisted on regarding the Ameer, who was 
deep in Russian intrigue, as a would-be friend whom 
Lytton had treated ill, and vehemently protested that the 
forcible stoppage of a British Mission after the honorific 
reception of a Russian Mission was no suflOicient ground 
for a punitive expedition. 

Once more, as at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
it was claimed that a great moral issue was involved; 
and so much were men’s minds inflamed that the chroni- 
cler of the Aunual Register for 1878, whose duty it was 
to register facts and not to pass judgments, was moved 
solemnly to record the grave opinion that this was ‘ a very 
wanton and a very wicked war,’ undertaken in pursuance 
of a ‘ deliberately aggressive ’ policy, and deserving 
therefore of ^ most emphatic condemnation.’ These 
expressions read very foolishly now side by side with the 
judgment of a man who was as alive as Gladstone to 
moral issues but who knew the facts. Loid Roberts, 
after gathering first-hand information on the spot, wrote 
at Cabul on November 22, 1879: 'Our recent rupture 
with Shere Ali has, in fact, been the means of unmasking 
and checking a very serious conspiracy against the peace 
and security of our Indian Empire.’ A modern historian 
of good judgment, Dr. Holland Rose,^ who recognises 

1 The Devdopmmt of the European Nations, 6tli ed., p. 393. 
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that the action of the British Government in the situation 
existing in 1878 was justifiable, is yet inclined to maintain 
that that situation would never have existed but for the 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum and for Beacons - 
field’s anti-Russian policy. He writes that ‘ as far as can 
be judged from the evidence hitherto published (if we 
except some wild talk on the part of Muscovite Chauvinists), 
Russia would not have interfered in Afghanistan except 
in order to paralyse England’s action in Turkish affairs.’ 
Surely he forgets that it was in 1870, six years before 
the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, that Russia’s 
intervention in Afghanistan began; when General Kauf- 
mann, the Governor of Tui*kestan, opened communications 
with the Ameer, which steadily increased from year to 
year in frequency and intimacy. The danger existed, 
and was ever growing, many years before the Eastern 
Question was reopened in Europe. 

In spite of the Liberal outcry, the Afghan policy was 
successful both in the field and in Parliament. One 
British division took Ali Musjid and occupied the Ediyber 
Pass as far as Jellalabad; another, under General Roberts, 
operating by the Kurram Pass, routed the Afghans in a 
brilliant action at Peiwar Kotal; a third, starting from 
Quetta, occupied Pishin, and early in January reached 
Candahar. Parliament met on December 5, while the 
news of these successes were coming in, and Northcote 
wrote next day to his wife: ‘ Roberts’s great victory has 
taken the wind not only out of the sails, but out of the 
bodies of our opponents. . . . Poor Hartington is in 
lamentable case, and is reduced to asking my advice 
as to the best mode of attacking us, without hurting us.’ 
In both Houses Ministers, in spite of some initial anxiety, 
had large majorities. The Lords supported their action 
by 201 to 65; the Commons by 328 to 227. The following 
were Beaconsfield’s reports to the Queen : 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downtcto St., Dec. 6, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield with his 
humble duty to your Majesty, must offer his congratulations 
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to his beloved Sovereign, on the signal trium]Dh of your 
Maj esty’ s arms . The letter of the Ameer, which Lord Beacons- 
field underlined some days ago, in a telegram which he for- 
warded to your Majesty, has just been received by the 
Secretary of State, and it is clear we may demand any terms 
we like. Of course, he offers to receive your Majesty's 
Envoy at Cabul. 

The check to Russia, to use a very mild expression, is com- 
plete. Lord Beaconsfield has no doubt, that expectations 
were held out by Russia of military aid to the Ameer. 

Lord Beaconsfield has summoned the Cabinet to meet at 
three o’clock to-day, to consider the Ameer’s letter, and the 
situation generally. The debates proved last night that the 
Opposition is broken into pieces on the great question of the war. 
They dare not face it, but take refuge in mere squabbling 
about sentences in despatches. Lord Beaconsfield closed 
the debate in the House of Lords to his satisfaction, and is not 
worse for what was a considerable, tho’ not very prolonged, 
physical exertion. He hopes your Majesty is well on this 
bright morning, which is as bright as your Majesty’s imperial 
fortunes. . . . 

Dec. 7. — . . . The Cabinet decided that Major Oavagnari or 
some one of his standing should reply to the Ameer, that the 
terms of the ultimatum must be accepted, but that your 
Majesty’s Government were ready to conclude peace on just 
conditions. The military operations, in the meanwhile, not 
to be suspended. He would, and meant to, have written this 
at length to your Majesty, but was summoned to the House 
of Lords from the Cabinet, and on arriving at the Houses of 
Parliament, found everything in agitation and confusion. 
The legitimate leaders of the Opposition, influenced, at the last 
moment, by the violent section of their supporters, had suddenly 
changed their front and had given notice of Votes of Censure 
on your Majesty’s Government, for Monday, in both Houses. 
The Opposition are sanguine of success in the House of Lords, 
the members of which are not prepared to give up their 
shooting parties, and other pursuits popular at this season. 
The Peers are independent, and cannot be acted upon like the 
members of the House of Commons thro’ their constituencies. 
Lord Beaconsfield was detained until a late hour in the Lord 
Chancellor’s room, considering the situation, and writing 
incentive letters to apathetic Peers. 

The House of Lords will divide — perhaps even some days be- 
fore the House of Commons, and the effect, it is feared, of an 
adverse, or feeble, vote in the Upper Chamber, on the decision 
of the Lower, may be very injurious. All influences and efforts 
are necessary. . . . 
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Dec. 9. — Lord Beaoonsfield . . . will not trouble your 
Majesty at this moment with business, for he knows your 
Maj esty ' s heart is disturbed i There is no agitation like that of 
the affections, and he can truly say, that the thought of your 
Majesty's suffering haunts him amid all his affairs. He 
thought on the whole, however, that it might perhaps be a 
little relief to your Majesty to know that the prospects of 
your Majesty's Government in the impending struggle seem 
not unfavorable. He has very good accounts from the House 
of Commons, and his personal appeals to the House of Lords 
have brought some unexpectedly favorable results. With all 
duty and affection. 

Dec. 11. — . . Your Majesty is, of course, aware of the 
division last night in House of Lords: the greatest majority 
on record, Dukes of Sutherland and Somerset and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and several other Whigs, voted with your 
Majesty's Government, and others stayed away. Lord 
Beaconsfield could not write to your Majesty before, as he did 
not retire last night, or rather this morning, until past four 
o'clock, having sate in the House of Lords for nearly twelve 
hours contiQuously. He is rather shattered, but managed 
to speak at J past 2 o'clock this morning, an exhausted orator, 
he fears, to a jaded House. However, the deed is done, and 
the House of Lords has adjourned for a week, until next 
Tuesday. This division must have a considerable effect on 
that of the Commons. If good news could come from Darm- 
stadt, he should feel content, but those thoughts prevent his 
writing more, and perhaps he ought to ask your Majesty's 
gracious pardon for saying so much. . . . 

The speech delivered in these unpromising circum- 
stances was a successful effort which extorted admiration 
even from hostile critics. Beaconsfield occupied the earlier 
part of it with an ingenious defence of his Guildhall indis- 
cretion. He repudiated the idea that rectification of 
frontier necessarily implied annexation or spoliation. 
It might be managed by an exchange of equivalents. 
Treaties for rectification of frontiers had been quite 
common in the recent history of European diplomacy. 
In any case he never said that the substitution of a scien- 
tific for a haphazard frontier was the object, but only a 
possible consequence, of the war. When he spoke he had 
in mind the wild ideas then prevalent, that we were about 

1 Owiag to Princess Alice’s illness. 
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to conquer Afghanistan and annex it to our Empire; 
whereas a scientific rectification would give us all the 
results we required, and enable us to garrison the frontier 
with a comparatively small number of men. He quoted 
Lord Napier of Magdala as a high military authority 
who confirmed his view. 

The sudden appearance of Russia in the immediate 
vicinity of Afghanistan, said Beaconsfield, had neces- 
sarily changed our policy. He held that Russia’s military 
and political preparations in Central Asia against India, 
L a time when war between Britain and Russia seemed 
to be impending, were perfectly justifiable. But, now that 
the crisis was past, the Tsar was prepared to meet our 
wishes. He had given orders to his troops to retire ; and his 
Ambassador would be merely considered as on a mission 
of courtesy, and would soon return. Russia’s conduct was 
satisfactory; but after Russian armies had been almost 
in sight of Afghanistan and a Russian embassy had been 
within the walls of Cabul, our relations with the Ameer 
could not remain as they were, and we could not fancy 
our frontier to be secure. It was said that we ought to 
have appealed to the Ameer and treated him with courtesy 
and kindness. That was what we had done. ‘ Really 
the Ameer of Afghanistan has been treated like a spoiled 
child. He has had messages sent to him, he has had 
messengers offered to him. He has sent messengers to 
us who have been courteously received. We have 
written him letters, some of which he has not answered, 
and others he has answered with unkindness. What more 
could we do Yet the Government were reproached for 
not fighting Russia rather than the Ameer. ‘ Remember,’ 
said Beaconsfield, ' Russia has taken every step in this 
business so as to make honourable amends to England, 
and her conduct presents the most striking contrast to that 
furnished by the Ameer.’ 

Beaconsfield impressed on the House the magnitude 
and gravity of the issue it had to decide. ^ It is not a 
question of the Klhyber Pass merely, and of some small 
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cantonments at Dakka or Jellalabad. It is a question 
which concerns the character and the influence of England 
in Europe.’ He developed this train of thought in his 
peroration. 

What I see in the amendment is not an assertion of great 
principles, which no man honours more than myself. What 
is at the bottom of it is rather that principle of peace at any 
price which a certain party in this country upholds. It is 
that dangerous dogma which I believe animates the ranks 
before me at this moment, although many of them may be un- 
conscious of it. That deleterious doctrine haunts the people 
of this country in every form. Sometimes it is a committee; 
sometimes it is a letter ; sometimes it is an amendment to the 
Address; sometimes it is a proposition to stop the supplies. 
That doctrine has done more mischief than any I can well recall 
that have been afloat in this century. It has occasioned more 
v/ars than the most ruthless conquerors. It has disturbed and 
nearly destroyed that political equilibrium so necessary to 
the liberties of nations and the welfare of the world. It has 
dimmed occasionally for a moment even the majesty of 
England. And, my lords, to-night you have an opportunity, 
which I trust you will not lose, of branding these opinions, 
these deleterious dogmas, with the reprobation of the Peers 
of England. 

To Lady Bmdjord. 

[South Audley Street], Dec. 15. — This terrible death^ has 
thrown us into endless distress and confusion. . . . 

The Parliamentary campaign may be said to have ended. 
It lasted six weeks, and I made three speeches. The first, at 
Guildhall, put an end to the silly stories about the failure of 
the Berlin Treaty. The others were the pitched battles in 
the Lords. I can truly say of all three, Veni, vidi, vici. 

Beaconsfiield’s satisfaction with the course of events in 
Asia seemed, during the early months of 1879, to be justi- 
fied. No further military operations against the Afghans 
were found to be necessary. Sher Ali fled to Russian 
Turkestan; his appeals for help to those with whom he 
had intrigued, though they met with sympathy from 
some local representatives of Russia, were disregarded 
by the Tsar; and he died in exile before the close of 
February, 1879. Yakub Khan, his son, who had been 
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long kept in prison by Ms father, at once made overtures 
to the Indian Government. Both Lytton and the Cabinet 
at home thought that they had found in Yakub a man 
who would have the power to rule the Afghans, and the 
will to rule in friendship with British India. By a treaty 
concluded at Gandamak near Jellalabad on May 26 the 
Ameer accepted British control of his foreign policy and 
consented to receive a British Resident at Cabul, obtaining 
in return a promise of support against foreign aggression. 
He recovered Candahar and Jellalabad ; but he ceded the 
frontier districts of Kurram, Pishin, and Sibi, the British 
Government also retaining control over the lOiyber and 
Michnee Passes, wMch had never acknowledged Afghan 
rule. Thus apparently all that Beaconsfield and Lytton 
desired was cheaply secured; a scientific frontier giving 
command of the passes, and the guidance of Afghan 
policy though a resident agent. Dis aliter visum. 

To return to December, 1878. — Again public affairs 
kept Beaconsfield hard at work during the holiday 
season; and again he ate a solitary Christmas dinner at 
Hughenden. 

To Lady Bradford, 

SfouTH] A[tidley] St., Dec. 20, '78. — Yesterday was a day 
of terrible pressure. A sudden Cabinet at | pt. 11 — a Golden 
Casket Deputation at one, and then, after seeing many col- 
leagues, an early audience at Windsor — ^.e., six o'ck. So I 
could not write to you, wh. annoyed me. 

And all this with a most oppressive attack of my great 
enemy, wh. quite disqualified me for a royal audience, during 
wh., strictly, I believe you may not even blow your nose ! 
NTothing cd. be worse than going 'to Windsor, but it was in- 
evitable and put off till the last moment. 

We arrived in London this morning in a black fog, and I 
found alarming letters on my table, preparing me for the 
failure of banks, " another black Friday,' and begging me to 
telegraph to the Cr. of Exchequer, who, I believe, left London 
last night, that it may be necessary to suspend the Bank 
Charter ! A pleasant Xmas ! and my birthday to-morrow ! 
And to-morrow Monty goes to Melbury ! . , , 

I had a long audience — more than an hour. , . . 

I have kept this open, and wd. have wished to write more, 
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but am busied, harassed, and ill. London is as black as night. 
I am ordered out of town to-morrow, and shd. have gone some 
days ago, but this Windsor visit hung over me. . . . 

Hugheistden Manor, Dec. 22. — I got down here yesterday 
— a white world. . . . 

I forgot to tell you I met Manning, after ten years* and more 
non-acquaiatanoe. He called on me the day before yesterday, 
and sate with me a long time. He is a fervent supporter ! ! ! 

Xmas Day . — . . . It is not my throat that ails, it is my 
breast; and one always feels, with complaints of this kind, 
that we are in dangerous vicinage of the lungs. Hitherto I 
have escaped in that department, but my present attack is 
a severe one, and out of door life is almost impossible. . . . 

The snow is falling fast and thick on a crust of | a doz, 
iuches. There only want snowballs to recall one's youth. 

I have two secretaries in London. Mr. Tumor, my hunting 
secretary, is frostbound. He has seven hunters ! Private 
secretaries are different from what they were in my days, 
when I was Lord Lyndhurst's, and hunted in Vale of Aylesbury 
on one horse ! at the hazard of my life 1 I cd. afford no more. 
Exactly thirty years afterwards, when Lord Lonsdale was 
leaving the field, but did not like breaking up his stable at 
Tring, he offered me the complete control and enjoyment of his 
stud there — as long as I liked. But it was too late. Every- 
thing, they say, comes too late. It is something if it comes. 
However, I can't complain of life. I have had a good innings, 
and cannot at all agree with the great King that all is vanity. 

Dec. 27. — . . . I have now been here a week to-morrow, and 
have not spoken to anyone. I woke this morning to a green 
world, and went out on the terrace: this is my third time. I 
think the change of weather must bring me relief, but it has 
not come yet. I found the peacocks all mounted on the marble 
vases (with their tails reaching to the earth), wh. vases are 
now, of course, emptied of flowers. There were not vases 
enough for them, so the rest had flown up to the pergola, and 
one or two were looking into the windows of yr. rooms, and 
seemed much disappointed at not finding you. I was not so 
disappointed, but, I am sure, more sorry. . . . 

You are right in supposing that the business, wh. now takes 
up so much* of my time, is the general distress; but it is one 
most difficult to deal with. There are so many plans, so many 
schemes, and so many reasons why there shd. be neither plans 
nor schemes. 

What I fear is that the Opposition, who will stick at nothing, 
may take up the theme for party purposes. If we then don't 
support them, we shall be stigmatised as unpatriotic: if we 
do, they will carry all the glory. 
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And yet — what is the cause of the distress ? And, if per- 
manent, is there to be a permanent Committee of Relief ? 
And the property of the nation to support the numbers of un- 
employed labor ? Worse than socialism. 

To hoist the flag of distress, when there has been no visible 
calamity to account for it, lilce a cotton famine, no bread and 
meat famine, no convulsion of nature, is difficult and may not 
be wise. 

There are 1,000 other things to be said (on both sides) — but 
after all starvation has no answer. You will see, however, 
how difficult is my present position with constant correspond- 
ence (and no Secs.) of equal and contradictory character — 
impossibility of calling a Cabinet, for that, at Xmas, wd. 
frighten the world — and everybody agreeing with nobody, but 
throwing the respon[sibilit]y on my shoulders. . . . 

To Anne Lady Chester-field. 

HuGHEiTDEiT Manoe, Dec. 26, '78. — I must thank you for 
my Xmas dinner, tho' I have only a moment. . . . 

The Parliamentary campaign was brilliant and triumphant. 
Why the Opposition insisted upon one, I can only account for 
by the want of judgment which distinguishes human nature : 
still, in my own case, it will not do to make speeches on 
bronchitis, 

Dec. 30. — . . . [Lord Grey de Wilton] is insipid. Some- 
body oflered him £50 for the original of the Bath letter \\h. 

I wrote to him from Weston. He stared, but said he had not 
kept it. He was worthy of the most famous state-paper of 
modern times, and wh. destroyed a Ministry. . . . 

^ See Vol. V., p. 262. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Zulu War. 

1879. 

The year 1879 was marked by British disasters in 
two continents, which contributed materially to the 
downfall of Beaconsfield’s Government. But it opened 
well. On New Year’s Day Sher Ali was in precipitate 
flight, and the British armies were completely successful 
in their advance on Afghanistan. It was known that 
trouble was brewing in South Africa, but few believed it 
to be serious ; and the one dark patch, in the picture that 
Beaconsfield painted for the Queen, was the domestic 
distress, which his optimism regarded as transient. 

To Queeii Victoria. 

Httghenden jManor, New Year's Day, 1879. — Lord Beacons- 
field with his humble duty to yr. Majesty. He had not heart 
enough to congratulate yr. Majesty at Xmas, and why does 
he do it now ? when only a few days have elapsed since that 
season left us in sorrow. Because, tho’ it seems somewhat 
irrational that an artificial arrangement of time should affect 
our feelings, yet it is so. A new year is a new departure in life ; 
and Hope, rather than Care, is its harbinger. 

Indeed, if yr. Majesty would, or could, for a moment throw 
a veil over the anguish of private sorrow, there is much in yr. 
Majesty’s state that may be looked upon with more than 
content. The authority of yr. Majesty’s throne stands high 
again in Europe. Yr. Majesty’s counsellors have taken a 
leading, and successful, part in the most important diplomatic 
meeting since the Congress of Vienna, and yr. Majesty’s arms 
have achieved, in Asia, a brilliant and enduring success. 

One public care remains, no doubt, in the great industrial 
distress, which, in common with all countries, has fallen on 
yr. Majesty’ s kingdom, but it is not in tho nature of things that 
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it should long endure, tho’ its progress requires the utmost 
vigilance and judgment. 

Lord Beaconsfield, with all his good wishes for yr. Majesty's 
happiness, both public and private, cannot refrain, on such 
an occasion, from expressing his own gratitude to yr. Majesty 
for the condescending and unshaken kindness, which yr. 
Majesty has ever extended to him; lightening, as it does, every 
care, and lending a charm to labor. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan, 1, 1879. — Tho' the Queen has telegraphed 
her New Year's wishes to Lord Beaconsfield she desires to 
repeat them, earnestly hoping that he may see many more, and 
also to thank him for his very kind letter. The Queen wishes 
to thank Lord Beaconsfield for all his kindness to her, and for 
the great services he has rendered to the country. May he 
long continue to guide its destinies ! The prospects — as 
regards foreign afiaii's, our position in the world, our successes 
in India and our general policy at home — are very cheering. 
The distress is, of course, a cause of great concern and of a 
certain amount of anxiety — but she trusts that that will soon 
improve. . . . 

Beaconsfield’s own health was far from satisfactory, 
and his New Year letter to Lady Bradford was couched 
in a more despondent tone than that to the Queen. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hijghbnden Manor, Jan. 1, 1879. — . . . You talk, in yr. 
last, of a * tendency to bronchitis ’! Alas 1 it is not a tendency ; 
it is bronchitis absolute, and in its most aggravated form. 
Nothing else wd, have prevented my going to Weston. It 
began in town : more or less, I had it all the last month. I see 
people die of it every day. I don't see why I don't. Nobody 
can do me any good. I have tried ‘ all schools of thought,' as 
they say. . . . 

My present physicians are Br. Solitude, Dr. Silence, Dr. 
Warmth, and two general practitioners, Regular Hours, and 
Regular Meals. I mention this, that you shd. not think I was 
neglected. I don't want any companion, unless it were you. 

The Rrime Minister was well enough to preside over 
the usual Cabinets held to prepare the programme of the 
session. Eds interest, however, this month was largely 
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taken up by two appointments: that of the Whig Lord 
DujEEerin as Ambassador to St. Petersburg, where the 
presence of a first-rate man was essential, and that of 
Lightfoot to the bishopric of Durham. The Queen, 
though she herself suggested Lightfoot as a suitable 
addition to the episcopacy, would have preferred to 
fill the See of Durham by the translation of Magee. 

To Queen Victoria, 

Hughenden Manor, Jan, 17, 1879. — ^No one can deny, 
and Lord Beaconsfield does not wish to deny, the abilities of 
the Bishop of Peterboro,’ but no party has any confidence in 
him; his judgment cannot be relied on, he is vehement in 
opposite directions; and above all, he is wanting indignity 
of manner and mind. Lord Beaconsfield is quite satisfied 
about Dr. Lightfoot, but he doubts, whether he has the personal 
gifts, particularly as to preaching and public speaking, which 
are necessary for Durham. . . . 

10, Downing Street, Jan, 27, 1879. — . . . Yr, Majesty's 
appointment of Canon Lightfoot to the see of Durham will 
add lustre to yr. Majesty's reign. The University of Durham, 
under his guidance, will exercise great influence on the eccle- 
siastical future, and on the formation of the religious mind 
of the rising generation. It is of great importance, to yr. 
Majesty's Government, that some mark of respect and recogni- 
tion should now be shown to that powerful party of the Anglican 
Church, which Lord Beaconsfield would describe as the ‘ right 
centre'; those, who, tho' High Churchmen, firmly resist, or 
hitherto have resisted, the deleterious designs of Canon 
Lyddon, and the Dean of St. Paul's,^ who wish to terminate 
the connection between the Crown and the Church, and ulti- 
mately, unite with the Greek Church. The Church Union is 
enticely under their control, and now, at every election, that 
Union systematically votes against yr. Majesty's Government, 
on the main ground, among others, that Lord Beaconsfield 
virtually carried the Public Worship Act. No efiort should be 
spared in preventing the orthodox and loyal High Church 
party being absorbed by these dangerous malcontents, who 
would support any candidate, even Bradlaugh, against ys. 
Majesty's Government. Por this reason Lord Beaconsfield 
much wishes, that yr. Majesty should confer the vacant 
Canonry of St. Paul's on Professor Stubbs,^ Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, a man of European reputation. 


1 Church. 


2 Afterwards Bishop of Oxford. 
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From Prince Oortcliakqff, 

Oon-fidential. St. Petersburg, Jan. 30 (Feh. 11), 1879. — 
I have received your lordship’s letter of p'ebruary 6. 
Your friend, Lord DufPerin, will be welcome. I shall be the 
more happy to see him as he is entrusted by your lordship 
to communicate me all your e:fforts for the maintenance of 
peace and the foundations of a sincerely good understanding 
between our two Empires. The achievement would be worthy 
of your superior intelligence. 

For my part, I entertain entire comldence in the words we 
exchanged at Berlin. But I must candidly avow that the 
conduct of the majority of your agents abroad does not con- 
firm our mutual hopes. 

I am sure you will not gTudge me for this frankness — franl^- 
ness is the highest proof of esteem — and that you allow me this 
appeal to your personal power and loyalty. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, J[an] . 24, ’79. — It is difficult to write ; 
even the Faery is forgotten. But Cabinets — and languor, every 
day, and interviews — unceasing — afterwards, exhaust and at 
last almost confuse me. I came up with great care; in an 
express train, and in a small saloon carriage, which had been 
warming for me at Wycombe for a week, and I have never left 
this house for a minute, and yet the enemy has caught me. 
Dr. Kidd comes to me to-morrow morning, and I hope we may 
arrest it, but I have no great hopes till this savage weather 
changes. 

All the world, I hear, is skating. I do not hear of any 
human being of the civilised order being in town. . . . 

Jan. 27. — . . . I am sufi'ering, and a prisoner now of ten 
days, but still I have held five Cabinets in a week, wh. no 
P. Minister ever did before. 

Jan. 2d . — . . . I have just had a visit from the new Bishop. 
I was prepared for a very ill-looking man; I was told by the 
Faery, the most ill-looking man she knew. He is ugly, but 
his ugliness is not hideous; a good expression in short, wh. 
is enough in a man. . . . 

Feh. 6. — . . . This change to J'avonian breezes is a great 
relief and delight. I have been here three weeks next Satur- 
day, and only went out for the first time this early morn— and 
not alone. I am very thed, but still it is a first step out of 
quarantine, and later in the day I go to Hatfield for a change 
of air and scene, and shall remain there till Parliament. . . . 

I hope Dufierin’s appointment to St. Petersburg will produce 








From the signed photograph presented by Prince Qortchakof to the 
Earl of Beaconspjeld at the Berlin Congress. 
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results. I wanted a first-rate man there, I conclude the 
Whigs will be sulky about it; that can't be helped. . . . 

Hatfield House, Feh . some day or other [? Feh , 8], — I 
ollered myself here when the wind changed, but [they] did 
not tell me their house was full. I met, among others, Lady 
Cornelia Guest, whose letter, written in the heat of the British 
election, I had never answered I and Janetta.^ . . . The crowd 
is very miscellaneous — Lady Marian and the Harcourts, and 
Schou., and the Cranbrooks . . . and Pinafore Smith^ and 
his wife and daughter . . . and Count Piper, and Ct. Monte- 
bello, and a good many others. Our hostess is admirable from 
her unflagging energy and resource, and the daughters of the 
house are always delightful, from their extreme intelligence 
and natural manners ; but it requires all their gifts to carry the 
thing through, but they succeed. 

To-day, they had the meet here, and, with a Pavonian breeze 
and frequent gleams of sunshine, the scene was bright with 
scarlet coats and the promise of | a doz. foxes in the Park — but 
alas ! not one was found there; but the chasseurs have not 
returned, and, it is to be hoped, have been more fortunate in 
more distant regions. 

I shd. have remained here till Tuesday, but have a Cabinet 
on Monday, and, of course, will not return. After two months 
of imprisonment, the bland atmosphere must be beneficial. 

Monty is here, and seems in high force — with endless tennis, 
in courts, or lawns, and in the evening singing, dancing — a new 
Swedish dance quite excellent wh. you shd. see and learn, and 
introduced by Count Piper, who is the Swedish Minister. 
At J pt. 11 — with great difficulty, much preparation, and seiz- 
ing the select opportunity — I manage to escape, but no one 
else does, and I am told, before they disperse, the small hours 
sound; in short, quite orgies 1 

Parliament was to meet on Thursday the 13th, and 
Beaconsfield came to town on the Monday to make final 
preparations for what appeared likely to be a quiet session. 
Next day all his hopes were shattered by the news of the 
disaster at Isandhlwana to part of the British force invad- 
ing Zululand under Lord Chelmsford’s command. Eight 
hundred white soldiers and nearly five hundred natives 
had been surprised by the enemy, and cut off to a man. 
The tidings fell like a thunderbolt on the unprepared 
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British public, and produced a shock and disturbance 
unmatched since the Indian Mutiny. 

Hitherto no large amount of public attention had been 
attracted to the Colonial policy of the Government. Dis- 
raeli had originally selected as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies the one man among the Conservative leaders 
who had made a continuous study of Colonial problems ; 
whose views, moreover, corresponded with that conso- 
lidating and unifying policy which he himself had pro- 
pounded at the Crystal Palace in 1872. Carnarvon had 
signalised his first tenure of the seals of the Colonial 
Ofifice in 1866-67 by carrying through the great Act for the 
confederation of Canada. On returning to Downing 
Street, he embraced with eagerness the view of his Liberal 
predecessor in the ofi&ce, Kimberley, that South Africa, 
owing to the native peril, was ripe for a similar measure ; 
and he was encouraged to proceed by his chief as well as 
by a large body of opinion, both Dutch and English, on 
the spot. Subsequent history has shown that the policy 
was in itself a right one for a large country with a com- 
paratively small and scattered white population, divided 
into several colonies, states, and territories, and sur- 
rounded and interpenetrated by a vast mass of natives, 
many of them imbued with the fighting spirit. But 
reconsideration of the conditions of 1874 certainly sug- 
gests that the policy was then premature, if only because 
two of the principal states, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, were at that date recognised by the British 
Government as independent. It would be only with 
the utmost reluctance, and owing to the pressure of hard 
necessity, that the Boers who had gone out of the British 
Empire to found these states would come again within it. 
But if they remained independent, South i^ican federa- 
tion, being confined to British territories, woxdd be a very 
imperfect instrument of government; unless, indeed, 
it was contemplated to make a new departure and em- 
brace in the Confederation, not only countries which 
acknowledged allegiance to the British Crown, but also 
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countries which repudiated such allegiance. Such a 
hybrid experiment, it may be confidently asserted, could 
not have been permanently workable. 

Whatever Carnarvon’s expectations may have been, 
the first measures which he took to promote his policy 
were hardly judicious. It was only a few years since the 
Cape Colony had been granted responsible government, 
and it was naturally tenacious of its privileges. But 
Carnarvon, in a despatch to Sir Henry Barkly, the 
Governor, not merely deprived it of the initiative by 
himself suggesting a conference on the spot to discuss 
federation, but actually named the persons in his opinion 
best fitted to represent the constituent States. The 
Colony took umbrage, which the Governor felt to be 
justified; and a resolution was carried in the Assembly 
that any movement in the direction of federation should 
originate in South Africa and not in England. Besides 
offending a considerable section of South African feeling 
by this despatch, Carnarvon also made unhappy use of a 
diplomatic weapon of which his chief was too fond, the 
semi-official mission of a personal friend. In this case the 
friend was J. A. Eroude, the historian, who was a master 
of English prose, but who was singularly lacking in 
practical political insight. He made two tours in South 
Africa, in successive years (1874 and 1875); as in some sort 
Carnarvon’s personal representative. He returned from 
the first tour with much more sympathy for the Dutch than 
for the British point of view in South Africa. Neverthe- 
less Carnarvon sent him back as one of his nominated 
members of the proposed federation conference. Though 
the resolution of the Cape Assembly had killed the confer- 
ence before he arrived for the second time, Eroude was 
ill-advised enough to carry on a campaign in the Cape 
Colony and the Orange Eree State on behalf of his friend’s 
policy; and Carnarvon failed to realise the impropriety of 
this defiance of the responsible authorities at Capetown. 

The Eroude mission produced a very different im- 
pression upon Disraeli. His frequent recurrence to the 
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blunder in his private letters shows that it seriously 
shook his confidence in Carnarvon’s judgment. Carnar- 
von himself discovered before long that Fronde’s picture 
of an enthusiastic and unanimous South Africa backing 
the Minister in Downing Street against the responsible 
Government in Capetown was a work of imagination. 
He dropped his original proposal, substituting for it an 
invitation to a conference in London; which, however, 
attracted only a limited attendance and did not materially 
advance federation. 

In other respects Carnarvon’s administration in these 
early years reflected credit on the Minister and the 
Government, and frequently elicited the commendation 
of his chief, Fie carried through the annexation of the 
Fiji Islands, the sovereignty over which had been offered 
to Great Britain over and over again by native kings 
and white settlers during more than twenty years. He 
was responsible also for an extension of our dominion in 
the Malay Peninsula, whereby Perak was pacified and 
the foundation laid for our protectorate of the neigh- 
bouring Malay States; though the principal credit here 
is due to the Governor of the Straits Settlements, Sir 
WiUiam Jervois, whose vigorous campaign in Perak 
was looked upon coldly both by Carnarvon and by 
Disraeli until it was successful. On the West Coast of 
Africa, Carnarvon began his administration happily by 
the stamping out of the slave trade and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in British Colonies. On the other hand, 
he failed in an attempt to make an exchange of territory 
in that region with France, involving the cession of our 
isolated Colony of Gambia. The project was finally upset 
by the protests of the Gambia traders ; and Disraeli did 
not consider that the negotiation, which was protracted 
over many months, was well managed. 

But South Africa was Carnarvon’s chief preoccupation 
throughout his ministry, and he was able to contribute 
in many ways to the improvement of a tangled situation. 
For Natal the native question was always acute, and. 
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after Langalibalele’s rebellion in 1874, Carnarvon sent 
out Wolseley as Special Commissioner, who was able to 
establish a better and more humane policy. Then the 
discovery of diamonds north of the Orange River, in 
Griqualand West, in land claimed both by Cape Colony 
and by the Orange Free State, produced a serious dispute 
with one of the independent Dutch States, which was 
happily settled by Carnarvon in July, 1876, by the pay- 
ment to the Free State of £90,000 in consideration of the 
abandonment of their claim. But it was the condition 
of the other Dutch State, the Transvaal Republic, and 
its relation with its native neighbours, which presented 
the most difl&cult problem for Carnarvon’s solution. 
The Transvaal, of course, was at that time, some years 
before the discovery of the Rand goldfield, an almost 
purely pastoral State, with a scattered population of 
voor-trehhers, who had left British territory and gone 
north into the wilderness, in order to escape the restraints 
of British rule and to preserve their absolute indepen- 
dence. That independence had been definitely recognised 
by the Sand River Convention of 1852; but the Dutch 
farmers, sprinkled at wide intervals over the high veld, 
had failed to establish an organised or cohesive or self- 
supporting State. The internal anarchy of the Republic 
was a scandal throughout South Africa; and externally 
it was constantly threatening, and generally fighting, 
some one or other of its coloured neighbours, who detested 
the Boers for their uniformly harsh treatment of natives, 
Khama and Lobengula in the north implored the pro- 
tection of the Queen against Boer aggression; Cetywayo, 
the king of the great fighting tribe of Zulus, was only 
restrained from attacking his hereditary enemies by the 
British authorities in Natal; while in the summer of 1876 
war broke out between the Transvaal and a native chief 
called Sikukuni, whose location was near Lydenburg. 
The Boers suffered defeats, but the fighting dragged on 
and was exasperated through the employment by the 
Republic of bands of filibustering scoundrels. 
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The whole native population of South Africa became 
dangerously excited, and there was in the minds of those 
who knew the situation best, such as Barkly, the Governor 
of the Cape, and Shepstone, Secretary for Native Ajffairs 
in Natal, a serious fear of a general Kaffir war. Carnarvon 
shared this fear, and at the same time saw, as he thought, 
a real opportunity of pushing forward, in spite of recent 
rebuffs, his great panacea of federation. "My hope,’ he 
wrote to Beaconsfield on September 15, " is that by acting 
at once, we may prevent war and acquire at a stroke the 
whole of the Transvaal Republic, after which the Orange 
Free State will follow, and the whole policy in South 
Africa, for which we have been labouring, [will be] fully 
and completely justified.’ He developed his policy in a 
couple of letters during the next few weeks. 

’ From Lord Carnarvon. 

Private and very GonfiiL CoL. Office, Sept. 20, ’76. — 
Matters at the Cape are extremely critical, but they are up 
to my last advices going as I desire. But they need very 
prompt handling, and the loss of a mail now may be irretriev- 
able. 

The Dutch army is apparently in extremis, and I have re- 
ceived information that a meeting has already been called by a 
certain part of the people to ask for our intervention and to 
take over the Govt, of the country. Some even of the Dutch 
authorities appear to be consenting parties. 

It is on every ground of the highest importance not to lose 
this opportunity, and I propose to send out by the mail of 
Friday Sir Theoph. Shepstone — ^the man who has the most 
intimate knowledge of S. African affairs and the greatest 
influence alike over natives and Dutch — with a secret despatch 
empowering him to take over the Transvaal Govt, and country, 
and to become the first English Governor — if circumstances on 
his arrival render this in any way possible. Should any now 
unforeseen change have occurred — as unfortunately is possible, 
though I hope not likely— -he will hold his hand, and I shall 
try to give him instructions suitable to the case. But I have 
every confidence in his jud^ent and capacity and courage; 
and, knowing my mind, he will under almost any circumstances 
I believe act rightly. 

Will you send me back by the messenger a few lines to 
convey your concurrence m what may seeih a sudden, but is 
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not a hasty or ill-considered measure? There is every reason 
for it both on the ground of policy and in order to prevent a 
great S. African war which — if there is any want of decision at 
home or on the spot — will be the consequence. . . . 

Private, Highclere Castle, Newbury, Oct. 15, '76. — 
The progress of events in S. Africa seems to bring a possible 
annexation of the Transvaal Republic and the consequent 
confederation of the various colonies and states within sight. 
Much, however, will depend upon every preparation being now 
made to enable us to take advantage of the feeling of the time. 

Under these circumstances I am preparing a permissive 
Bill to allow these colonies and states to confederate. My 
next step must be, without loss of time, to bring S. African 
opinion to bear upon it in such a way as to secure some criti- 
cism and expression of feeling on it. “ If this is, as I hope, 
favourable, there will be no difficulty in passing the measure 
through Parliament, 1 but, owing to the length of time re- 
quired for communicating with the Cape and to the critical 
state of affairs there, I do not like to delay my movements 
for the meeting and discussion of the matter in Cabinet. 
Though the Bill will not be immediately ready it seems to me 
desirable to give an intimation of my intentions at once : and 
every day is of value. 

If, therefore, you concur in this general line, which I believe 
is safe and expedient, I will act as I have described. 

It is clear from these letters that Carnarvon’s policy 
was the annexation of the Transvaal, that he expected 
and hoped that Shepstone would find no other course 
possible; not, as has been sometimes represented, that he 
hoped to avoid it and gave Shepstone authority to annex 
only in the last resort. He had realised by this time that 
the existence in South Africa of two states not owing 
fealty to the British Crown was an almost insuperable 
obstacle to federation. He saw his way to bringing one 
of them immediately within the Empire, and believed 
that the other would necessarily follow. Beaconsfield, 
though a strong believer in federation for South Africa, 
appears to have had his doubts of this very forward 
policy; but his mind in this autumn of 1876 was 
occupied with the Eastern Question, and he deferred, 

^ The Bill was passed ia the session of 1877, after being seriously ob- 
structed in the House of Commons by the Parnellites. 
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as he seems to have done throughout Carnarvon’s 
tenure of the Colonial Office, to his colleague’s expert 
knowledge, and accepted, with whatever hesitation, 
his proposals. On April 6, 1877, he wrote to him: ‘I 
approve of the Permissive Bill; indeed, I don’t see we 
have any other course to take. . . . Paul Kruger is an 
ugly customer.’ Subsequently in the House of Lords 
Beaconsfield defended the annexation as ' a geographical 
necessity.’ 

Shepstone spent eleven weeks in Pretoria in investiga- 
tion of the problem on the spot before he acted. He 
found the Republic bankrupt, trade at a standstill, 
the white men split into factions, Sikukuni threatening 
one frontier and the Zulus massed, ready to attack, on 
another. The President and the Volksraad had no 
suggestion to make other than vague schemes of Constitu- 
tional reform. Annexation seemed to him to be the only 
adequate cure for the evils of the State ; and it was accord- 
ingly publicly proclaimed on April 12, 1877. There was 
no suggestion of force; Shepstone, whose coming to the 
Transvaal had been welcomed by the residents, had with 
him only a staff of seven or eight officers, and an escort 
of 26 Natal Mounted Police; to all appearance public 
opinion acquiesced, if it did not rejoice, in the change. 
But the assent of the Volksraad was not sought; the 
President made a formal protest, retiring to the Cape 
on a pension; and the Executive Council sent Vice- 
President Kruger and another ex-official to England to 
plead, on behalf of the recalcitrant back- veld Boers, for a 
reversal of Shepstone’s act. Carnarvon, while of course 
maintaining the annexation, promised that the wishes 
and interests of the Dutch population should be fully 
consulted; which was a repetition and endorsement of 
pledges given by Shepstone himself. In spite of these 
promises, however, no Constitution was granted for two 
years and a half; and then the Boers, whose discontent 
had been steadily increasing, and who naturally desired 
responsible government through their Volksraad, were 
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put off with Crown Colony administration. Shepstone 
clearly had not the sanae insight into the Dutch Tuinil and 
character as he had into the native. It is impossible not 
to blame both the Government at home^ and their agents 
on the spot for this unnecessary delay and this insensibility 
to the needs of the situation. Had a free Constitution as 
well as material advantage immediately followed annex- 
ation, the Boors might perhaps have settled down quietly 
under British rule, and some of the darkest pages in 
recent South African history might never have been 
written. 

Carnarvon accompanied the despatch of the Shepstone 
mission by another decisive move in the direction of 
South African federation and of a forward policy to secure 
it. He prevailed on Six' Bartle Frere, one of the foremost 
Anglo-Indian administrators of the day, a man of the 
highest character and ability, to accept the Governorship 
of Cape Colony and the High Commissionership for 
South Africa. He selected him as ‘ the statesman who 
seems to me most capable of carrying my scheme of con- 
federation into effect ’ ; and, assuming that the work of 
union would not take more than two years, he expressed 
the hope that Frere would stay on for a year or two after 
union ‘ to bring the new machine into working order, as the 
first Governor-General of the South African Dominion.’ It 
was a task thoroughly calculated to appeal to the patriotic 
ambitions of a great Pi-oconsul, one of the leading apolo- 
gists of a forward policy on the north-west frontier of 
India, a man exceptionally self-reliant, accustomed by 
his official experience to take serious decisions without 
direction from Downing Street. No better choice could 
have been made if Ministers at home had determined on a 
forward policy in South Africa, and were prepared for the 
risks involved. But there can be little doubt that the 
main desire of the Cabinet, and especially of the Prime 
Minister, was, in view of the reopening of the Eastern 

I It should, of course, be remembered that Camion only remained 
in the Gk»v©mment for nine months after the annexation. 
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Question in Europe and Asia, to keep things as quiet as 
possible in South Africa. They accepted the policy of 
confederation as being, what it ultimately was, a policy 
of peace; they shut their eyes to the probability that, in 
existing conditions, the desired end could hardly be 
attained without war. 

Frere reached the Cape almost simultaneously with 
Shepstone’s hoisting of the British flag at Pretoria; and 
he was confronted immediately by a South Africa whose 
conditions were materially affected by that historic 
act. In particular, the general KaflSr war, to avert 
which was one of Carnarvon’s reasons for annexation, 
appeared to be more imminent than ever. There was no 
longer a balance of power in which the English held the 
scales between the Dutch and the natives. Where there 
had been two white Governments, there was now but 
one; as the Free State might be expected to follow the 
Transvaal, and in any case it constituted an enclave 
which hardly affected general policy. Roughly speaking, 
the English power confronted the native face to face 
throughout the land. The warlike Zulus, in particular, 
who had a blood-feud, handed down from father to son, 
with the Boers, but who were friendly with the English, 
found there was now no opening for that ^ washing of their 
spears ’ for which they lusted. Cetywayo, their king, 

* could no longer go to war in any direction without 
coming into collision with the English or those whom the 
English protected. In his mind there grew up the idea 
that he was being surrounded like a wild beast in its lair, 
and like a wild beast he prepared for his last fight.’ ^ 
Frere was prevented from dealing with the Zulu danger for 
several months owing to Kaffir wars with Gaikas and 
Galekas in the Transkei on the eastern frontier of Cape 
Colony. When he had brought these to a satisfactory 
conclusion and was able to turn his attention to Cetywayo, 
Carnarvon had resigned and there was seated at the Colo- 

Charles Ideas’ s Historical Geography of the British Colonies, South 
and East Africa, Part I., oh. 8. 
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nial Office Hicks Beach, who had no special knowledge of 
South Africa or enthusiasm for his predecessor’s ideals, 
but who was impressed by the importance of the Eastern 
crisis, and was especially anxious to avoid military com- 
plications in other quarters of the world. 

Prere, on the other hand, brought away from his ex- 
perience of the Gaika and Galeka wars the conviction 
that there was spreading throughout South African 
Kaffirdom a spirit of general revolt against white civilisa- 
tion ; and that the natives everywhere were looking to the 
Zulus, as the strongest race, to try conclusions with the 
white men. When he came to study the Zulu question on 
the spot in September, 1878, he formed the conclusion that 
Natal had been living on a volcano for years, and he was 
profoundly astonished at the insensibility of the colonists 
to their peril. It seemed to him that there could be no 
peace and safety in South Africa, and especially in Natal, 
until Cetywayo’s power was broken. It was likely that 
the Zulus, who had already violated the frontier and 
committed isolated acts of defiance and outrage, would 
themselves open war upon the white men. But, if they 
refrained, Frere resolved to force the issue, terminate a 
paralysing condition of suspense and dread, and bring 
on at once a struggle which he was convinced could not 
be postponed for long. ^ It is generally bad diplomacy,’ 
writes a still greater Emphe-builder, Cromer, ‘ to force 
on a conflict even when it seems inevitable.’^ 

Beaconsfield began to get uneasy about the state of 
affairs in South Africa just at the time when the Eastern 
Question was in a crucial stage. The Kaffir wars of 1877 
and 1878 were not at all the result he expected from 
Carnarvon’s policy of confederation. 

Montagu Corry to Sir Henry Ponsonhy. 

Confidential. 10, Downing St., May 13, ’78. — . . . Ld. B. 
is extremely dissatisfied with all that has taken, or is taking, 
place at the Cape. The troubles commenced by Lord Carnar- 
von, who, he says, lived mainly in a coterie of editors of 

Ahbas IL, p. 17. 
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Liberal papers who praised him and drank his claret, sending 
Mr. Froude — a desultory and theoretical UtUmteur who wrote 
more rot on the reign of Elizabeth than Gibbon required for 
all the Decline and Fall — to reform the Cape, which ended 
naturally in a Kaffir War. . . . 

Then Shepstone’s failure to appease the Ti'ansvaal 
further alarmed Beaconsfield in the autumn. Lanyon 
was sent from Griqualand West to take Shepstone’s 
place. It was no more convenient to have complications 
in South Africa while trouble was brewing in India than 
when the Eastern Question was acute. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Hughbnden Manor, Se ^ pi , 2 * 1 , 1878.—. . . I am not in a 
state of consternation about Afgh[anista]n, and if anything 
annoys me more than another, it is our Cape affairs, where 
every day brings forward a new blunder of Twitters 

The man he swore by was Sir T. Shepstone, whom he looked 
upon as heaven-born for the object in view. We sent him out 
entirely for Twitters’ sake, and he has managed to quarrel with 
Eng., Dutch, and Zulus; and now he is obliged to be recalled, 
but not before he has brought on, I fear, a new war . Froude was 
bad enough, and has cost us a million ; this will be worse. . . . 

Soon there came strong appeals from Chelmsford, the 
General in command in Natal, backed by Frere, for rein- 
forcements. Beach was reluctantly disposed to agree; 
but Beaconsfield, in view of our other commitments, 
demurred to any action which might encourage war in 
South Africa; and the Cabinet decided to send out the 
' special service ’ officers asked for, but no more troops 
for the present. Beach, in writing to Frere, expressed ^ a 
confident hope that by the exercise of prudence, and 
by meeting the Zulus in a spirit of forbearance and reason- 
able compromise, it will be possible to avert the very 
serious evil of a war with Cetywayo.’ This was in the 
middle of October, but at the beginning of November 
further urgent demands for troops made reconsideration 
inevitable. Beach, and the Cabinet with him, were by 

1 Lord Carnarvon. 
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no means satisfied that a Zulu war was necessary; or 
that, if one should break out, a sufScient force, out of 
the 6,000 troops in South Africa, could not be concen- 
trated in Natal to bring it to a successful termination. 
' I have impressed this view,’ wrote Beach to Beacons- 
field on November 3, " upon Sir B. Frere, both officially 
and privately, to the best of my power. But I cannot 
really control him without a telegraph.^ (I don’t know that 
I could, with one.) I feel it is as likely as not that he is 
at war with the Zulus at the present moment; and if his 
forces should prove inadequate, or the Transvaal Boers 
should take the opportunity to rise, he will be in a great 
difficulty, and we shall be blamed for not suppporting 
him.’ These last considerations prevailed over the 
Cabinet’s reluctance to encourage their agent’s forward 
policy, and the reinforcements were sent before the end 
of November, with the instruction, however, that they 
were only to be used for defensive purposes. 

Frere seems to have been taken aback by the hesitation 
of the Cabinet to send reinforcements and by their evident 
anxiety to avoid war. He had frequently, in his letters 
to the Imperial Government, expressed in general terms his 
view that Great Britain should be the sole sovereign, on 
both South African coasts, up to the Portuguese frontiers, 
and that she should not evade the clear responsibilities of 
sovereignty, but make the native tribes realise that she 
was master. As this view had not been controverted from 
home, he appears to have conceived that he had a right to 
claim Cabinet support for the detailed measures, including 
a declaration of war, which were necessary, in his judg- 
ment, for carrying it out. The present exhortations of the 
Cabinet to moderation came, he considered, too late ; he 
had,in reliance on their acceptance of his policy, committed 
himself too far, and the peril to white men in South Africa 
was too imminent, for any hesitation now. And yet there 

1 At that time there was no cable to South Africa, and telegrams were 
brought to Capetown by steamer from the Cape Verde Islands. Accordingly 
telegrams then took between two and three weeks, letters between three 
and four weeks, in transmission. 
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seem to have been some of the elenients of a possible 
compromise. Cetywayo had consented to accept arbitra- 
tion on the vexed question of the boundary between 
Zululand and the Transvaal, and a Commission appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal had reported that 
most of the disputed territory belonged rightfully to the 
Zulus. Frere, as High Commissioner, had to make the 
award. He thought that the report was too partial to 
the Zulus, but that nevertheless, in spite of the disgust 
which its acceptance would cause the Boers, it must in 
the main be accepted. 

With a communication of this agreeable kind to make, 
it ought, one would think, to have been possible for Frere 
to come to an arrangement with the Zulus which would 
comply with his instructions from home and, while secur- 
ing the Colony from immediate danger, postpone, in 
deference to imperial difficulties in other continents, 
a South African war. He saw his duty differently, and 
he may have been right. He disregarded the instructions 
which had been in his hands for some weeks, and, without 
reference to the Home Government, delivered on Decem- 
ber 11, along with the award, an ultimatum which he felt 
sure Cetywayo would not accept and which would there- 
fore involve immediate hostilities. He required the 
king, as was obviously proper, to make good, by fine or 
surrender, the outrages which his people had committed ; 
but he went farther and demanded that he should abolish 
the military system of a celibate soldiery which made 
the Zulus a terror to their neighbours, that he should 
receive back and protect the missionaries whom he had 
expelled, and that he should agree to the appointment of 
a permanent British Resident in his country. No answer 
was returned within the stipulated time, and early in 
January, 1879, the war began.^ Frere was apparently 
satisfied that Chelmsford had sufficient force, and that 
success would be speedy and complete. Beach also was 
sanguine, 

^ For Erere’s own view, see IMartineau’s Life of Sir Barth Frere, Vol. II. 
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From Sir Michael Hides Beach, 

WiLLiAMSTRip Park, Fairford, Jan. 13, '79. — . . . There 
is, I hope, a good prospect ... of the war being short and suc- 
cessful, like the Afghan campaign. The reinforcements would 
arrive just about in time to take part in it ; Frere and Thesiger i 
seemed, from the last letters I have received, very confident, 
though these letters were vTitten at a time when they thought 
no reinforcements were coming; the Zulus are reported to be 
much divided in opinion, likely to be rendered more so by 
some of the demands which Frere has made, so that Cetywayo’s 
position may be very similar to that of Shere Ali; and the 
Boers, who might place us in a very difficult situation by rising 
in the Transvaal while we are engaged with the Zulus, are 
said to be perfectly passive, according to their nature, waiting 
to see what will turn up. When the Zulus have submitted 
or are beaten, the Boers will be afraid to move — and Carnar- 
von's acquisition should then settle down under our rule ui a 
way which has not, as yet, seemed probable since we took it. 

So that, on the whole, though Frere' s policy — especially 
in the matter of cost — is extremely inconvenient to us at the 
present moment, I am sanguine as to its success, and think we 
shall be able, without much difficulty, to defend its main prin- 
ciples here. I think it most fortunate that we sent out the 
reinforcements when we did. Frere had made up his mind 
not to be stopped by the want of them ; but if the weakness of 
his forces had led to any failure at first, a most serious war 
might have resulted, and we should have had to bear all the 
blame. Now he has got all the force he asked for, in time to 
finish off the affair easily and quickly, if his calculations as 
to what he is undertaking are at all accurate. 

Frere’s calculations had not taken sufficiently into 
account those characteristics of British Generals, when 
fighting in South Africa, which have so often resulted 
in the opening of our campaigns there with a serious 
check if not with disaster: namely, over-confidence, 
disregard of local advice, and under-estimate of the enemy. 
All these contributed their share to the fatal day of 
Isandhlwana, January 22, 1879. The Cabinet were, there- 
fore, as unprepared as the public for the news; and to 
Beaconsfield himself it was a crushing blow, as he saw at 
once how injuriously it must affect England’s position 
abroad, and his Cabinet’s position at home. 

^ Lord Chelmsford. 
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To Queen Victoria. 

10, Bowisma Stbeet, Feb. 11, 1879.— Lord Beaconsfield 
with his humble duty to yr. Majesty. It has been a very 
agitating day with this terrible news from S. Africa, which to 
Lord Beaconsfield is very unintelligible. The Cabinet met, 
and have sent five regiments of Infantry instead of three asked 
for by Lord Chelmsford, and all the Cavalry, and Artillery, 
and stores which he requested. It is to be hoped, that he may 
be equal to the occasion, but it is impossible not to feel, that 
this disaster has occurred to the Headquarters column, which 
he was himself commanding. This sad news has come when, 
by indefatigable efforts, everything was beginning to look 
bright. It will change ever3rthing, reduce our Continental 
influence, and embarrass our finances. 

From Queen Victoria. 

OsBOEKE, J'eS. 12, 1879. — . , . [Lord Beaconsfield] must not 
be downhearted for a moment, but show a bold front to the 
world. This ought, however, to be a lesson never to reduce 
our forces, which was just going to be done; for, with our 
enormous Empire, we must always be prepared for such contin- 
gencies. . - . 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Stebet, Feb. 12, '79. — I could not write 
to you yesterday, and am equally incapable to-day. I am 
greatly stricken; and have to support others, which increases 
the burthen; almost intolerable. I know not which I dread 
most, the banquet to-day, or the Senate to-morrow. The 
Prince of Wales comes to me in half an hour. He is from 
Osborne; yesterday the D. of Cambridge was with me. 

Everybody was congratulating me on being the most 
fortunate of Ministers, when there comes this horrible disaster ! 

It is not surprising that this blow should have pros- 
trated Beaconsfield physically ; and it is clear that he had 
a serious relapse during the remainder of this month, 
when the energies of the Government were mainly directed 
to retrieving, as quickly as possible, the position in South 
Africa. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10,DowningSt.,.Pc&. 18, 1879.— Lord Beaconsfield ... is 
greatly distressed at not having the honor and the happiness 
of an audience of yr. Majesty to-day, but he is really quite 
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prostrate, tho' Dr. Eadd assures him his malaise will pass 
away, and even speedily. Still he cannot shut his eyes to the 
fact, that he has rarely left his roof for the last three months, 
and he feels that so great a Sovereign as yr. Majesty should 
not have a sick Minister. This is the anniversary of the fifth 
year of the existing Administration. He hopes he has not 
altogether failed in devotion to yr. Majesty, and in some 
accomplishment of Yr. Majesty’s policy, but he feels deeply 
how much in any efforts he’ owes to yr. Majesty’s support and 
expression of confidence. . . . 


From Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle, Feb. 18, 1879. — The Queen has just 
received Lord Beaconsfield’skind letter. She is so grieved to 
hear that he is not well, but hopes it will soon pass ofi, and 
that he will for long yet continue to direct the councils of 
his Sovereign, which he has done so ably and firmly, and to 
whom he has shown such great personal devotion and kind- 
ness. . . . 

The public outcry against both Frere and Chelmsford 
was very loud and very widespread. The general view 
was that the one, by ignoring his instructions from home, 
had needlessly precipitated the war which had begun so 
disastrously; that the other had shown carelessness and 
incompetence jn the field. That they should both be 
recalled was the popular demand. The Cabinet were 
naturally more incensed against Frere, who had dis- 
regarded their wishes, than against Chelmsford, of whose 
professional adequacy they could not well judge, Bea- 
consfield, though resenting Frere ’s disobedience, had the 
highest opinion of his abilities and character, which he 
believed to be a tower of strength in South Africa. With 
regard to Chelmsford he felt himself to be in a delicate 
situation. He had left Chelmsford, the father, out of 
his Cabinet in 1868 because he thought him an incom- 
petent Lord Chancellor; it would be distressing to him 
to have to supersede Chelmsford, the son, as a not 
sufficiently competent General. It would be fair, at any 
rate, to allow him a certain time in which to retrieve 
what had been lost. Beaconsfield did not easily carry the 

VOL. VI 28 
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Cabinet along with him. He told the Queen that the 
feeling against both men was very strong, and required 
^ considerable private handling.’ It was decided to take 
no step against Chelmsford for the present, but to 
rebuke Frere for his disobedience while at the same time 
continuing him in a post for which he was pre-eminently 
qualified. 

The despatch of March 19, from Beach to Frere, con- 
taining the considered judgment of the Cabinet, stated 
that ‘ they have been unable to find in the documents 
you have placed before them that evidence of urgent 
necessity for immediate action which alone could justify 
you in taking, without their full knowledge and sanction, 
a course almost certain to result in war, which, as I had 
previously impressed upon you, every effort should have 
been used to avoid.’ But they gladly recorded Hheir 
high appreciation of the great experience, ability, and 
energy which you have brought to bear on the important 
and difi&cult task you have undertaken’; and they con- 
cluded by stating that ' they have no desire to withdraw, 
in the present crisis of affairs, the confidence hitherto 
reposed in you, the continuance of which is now more 
than ever needed to conduct our difficulties in South 
Africa to a successful termination.’ The decision repre- 
sented the exact feelings of the Prime Minister towards 
Frere; but it was a very illogical one, as the Opposition, 
who, by resolution in both Houses, demanded Frere’s 
recall, pointed out. How could a man who is publicly 
censured continue to command the confidence essential 
to the efficient performance of Frere’s high duties ? To 
that question the Prime Minister’s speech in debate 
afforded no answer. He said: 

What we had to determine is this : Was it wise that such an 
act on the part of Sir Bartle Frere as, in fact, commencing 
war without consulting the Government at home, and without 
their sanction, should be passed unnoticed ? Ought it not 
to be noticed in a manner which should convey to that eminent 
person a clear conviction of the feelings of Her Majesty's 
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Government ; and at the same time was it not their duty to 
consider, were he superseded, whether they could place in his 
position an individual equally qualified to fulfil the great 
duties and responsibility resting on him ? That is what we 
had to consider. We considered it entirely with reference to 
the public interest, and the public interest alone, and we 
arrived at a conviction that on the whole the retention of Sir 
Bartle Frere in that position was our duty, notwithstanding 
the inconvenient observations and criticisms to which we were, 
of course, conscious it might subject us; and, that being our 
conviction, we have acted upon it. 

It is a very easy thing for a Government to make a scape- 
goat. ... If Sir Bartle Frere had been recalled in deference 
to the panic, the thoughtless panic, of the hour, ... no doubt 
a certain degree of odium might have been averted from the 
heads of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and the world would have 
been delighted, as it always is, to find a victim. This was not 
the course which we pursued, and it is one which I trust no 
British Government ever will pursue. We had but one object 
in view, and that was to take care that at this most critical 
period the affairs of Her Majesty in South Africa should be 
directed by one not only qualified to direct them, but who was 
superior to any other individual whom we could have selected 
for that purpose. The sole question that we really have to 
decide to-night is; Was it the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to recall Sir Bartle Frere in consequence of his having 
declared war without our consent ? 

Beaoonsfield proceeded to declare that the policy of 
the Government in South Africa was still what it had 
always been, and what Carnarvon selected Frere to carry 
out — a policy of confederation, and emphatically not 
one of annexation. ^ I myself regard a policy of annexa- 
tion with great distrust.’ If they had annexed the 
Transvaal, it was because the circumstances were peculiar ; 
that was ' a territory which was no longer defended by 
its occupiers.’ But, while he trusted we should shortly 
defeat the Zulus in a significant manner, he altogether 
disclaimed any intention either of exterminating them 
or of annexing their country. Though Ministers had a 
majority of 95 in the Lords, they were only supported in 
the Commons by a majority of 60. 
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To Lady Bradford. 

House oe Lobes, April 4. — I hope you like our popular 
Budget I 1 ! Gladstone, Childers, and Goschen are furious and 
frantic. Hylands goes about roaring ‘ There never was such 
a sell. '3- . , . 

10, Downing Street, u4pn7 14, '79. — . . . Two baskets of 
primroses, made up into little bouquets, have just arrived 
from Osborne. The head g[ardene]r there has orders, he 
says, to send them every week. 

Prince Hal is sanguine — nay, sure — that Bartle P. and 
Chelmsford will come out triumphant. I wish I shared his 
convictions. . . . 

April 21. — I found the post wd. not allow my writing to 
you from Hatfield, or rather the Sabbath-stricken trains, which 
are as immovable as in Scotland. 

I went down there^ with the hope that I might combine 
business and frequent tels. with the burst of spring; but that 
has been a failure. The sun appeared on Saturday, but with 
a cutting easterly wind, in wh. I am sorry to hear that you 
sat out. And on Sunday it poured, and now I am in London 
again, black and terribly cold. 

There was literally nobody at Hatfield save the family — but 
that is a numerous and amusing one. Five boys, the youngest 
quite an urchin, hardly breeched but giving his opinion on 
public afiairs like his brothers. The Standard is his favourite 
paper, but he did not approve of its leading article on Russia 
of that day, ‘ the tone too sarcastic ' ! ! ! 

The course of events in South Africa and the despatches 
and letters received from Prere and Chelmsford tended to 
strengthen the current setting against both of them in 
the Cabinet. ' Sir Bartle Frere,’ wrote Beaconsfield 
to the Queen on April 8, ‘ persists in vindicating his con- 
duct to the alarm of the Cabinet, the majority of whom 
is decidedly in favour of his recall; but Lord Beaconsfield 
feels that such a step, after the recent discussions in 
Parliament, would be as damaging to yr. Majesty's 
Government as to Sir Bartle.' But a month later he 
felt that matters could not be left to drift on without 
a change. ^ The news from the Cape very unsatisfactory,' 
he wrote to Lady Chesterfield on May 8. ^ Chelmsford 


^ Because there were uo new taxes. 


2 For the Easter holiday. 
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wanting more force, tho’ he does nothing with the 15,000 
men he has. He seems cowed and confused.’ The long 
delay on the spot in taking steps to retrieve the disasters 
of the beginning of the year exasperated the public at 
home as well as the Prime Minister; and the Cabinet came 
to the conclusion that it was necessary to have a new 
man as their representative in the theatre of South African 
war. They had three sittings in rapid succession, and 
Beaconsfield thus reported their decision to Her Majesty. 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing Street, May 19, 1879. — . . . The Cabinet sat 
for more than two hours on the affairs of South Africa, which 
they found most unsatisfactory; no despatches by this packet, 
either from the Lord High Commissioner, or the Commander- 
in-Chief, tho’ an abundance of private information, which 
would show that the expenditure for transport was enormous, 
and aggravated by the misunderstanding which appears to 
subsist between the Commander-in-Chief, and Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the Governor of Natal. Lord John Manners, Dukes 
of Richmond and Northumberland, Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
and Sir H. Beach, supported Lord Chelmsford, but all acknow- 
ledged that yr. Majesty’s Government were left in a state of 
great darkness, and that no one seemed clearly to understand " 
what we were aiming at, and what terms would satisfactorily 
conclude the war. The Cabinet adjourned their decision, but 
the prevalent, not to say unanimous, opinion seemed to be, 
that without superseding either Sir Bartle or Lord Chelmsford, 
a ‘ dictator ’ should be sent out, intimately acquainted with 
the views and policy of yr. Majesty’s Government, who should 
be able to conclude peace, when the fitting opportunity 
occurred, and effect a general settlement. . . . 

What may be called the preliminaries of peace have been 
signed by the Ameer of Afghanistan. This will be announced 
to both Houses to-night, a great event. , . . 

May 23. — The third consecutive Cabinet has just closed on 
the affairs of South Africa. . . . The Cabinet is of opinion 
that the civil and military commands in S. Africa should be 
rearranged. The authority of Sir B. Frere to extend over 
the Cape Colony and the territories adjacent (Sir B. F, will 
be 1,000 miles from the seat of war). Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to be yr. Majesty’s High Commissioner, and Commander-in- 
Chief for Natal, Transvaal, and territories adjacent, including 
Zululand, and to have within that area supreme civil and mili- 
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tary authority under yr. Majesty. Sir Garnet having superior 
rank, the present Commander-in-Chief will become second 
in command. If yr. Majesty approves these arrangements, 
perhaps, as time is precious, yr. Majesty may telegraph yr. 
Majesty's answer, or do so indeed if yr. Majesty wishes further 
information immediately. 

The Queen telegraphed at once strongly deprecating the 
arrangement. Perhaps it was in view of the storm of 
royal opposition which he was evidently about to encounter 
that Beaconsfield couched Ms congratulations on Her 
Majesty’s birthday next day in Ms highest vein of extrava- 
gance. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, May 24:, 1879.— To-day Lord Beacons- 
field ought fitly, perhaps, to congratulate a powerful Sovereign 
on her imperial sway, the vastness of her Empire, and the 
success and strength of her fleets and armies. But he 
cannot, his mind is in another mood. He can only think of 
the strangeness of his destiny, that it has come to pass, that 
he should be the servant of one so great, and whose infinite 
kindness, the brightness of whose intelligence and the firmness 
of whose will, have enabled him to undertake labors, to which 
he otherwise would be quite unequal, and supported him in all 
things by a condescending sympathy, which in the hour of 
difficulty alike charms and inspires. 

Upon the Sovereign of many lands and many hearts, may 
an omnipotent Providence shed every blessing that the wise 
can desire, and the virtuous deserve ! If this year has been 
a year of gloom, may the bright shadow of the coming hours 
illumine her with their happiness, sustain her in her state, 
and touch with an enchanting ray the hallowed influences of 
her hearth ! 

The Queen was not placated by these compliments, 
but sent a reasoned remonstrance well worthy of 
consideration. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Balmoral, May 26, 1879. — The Queen telegraphed in 
cypher twice to Lord Beaconsfield in answer to his cypher and 
letter. She can only repeat in the very strongest terms her 
opinion on this all-important subject of S. Africa. Whatever 
fault may^have been committed in declaring, (perhaps) too 
hastily, war, Sir B. Frere seems to have succeeded, by his per- 
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sonal influence, in conciliating those important portions of 
the Colonies, who were considered to be disaffected. To 
reward his efforts therefore by sending out an officer with the 
powers proposed, instead of encouraging him, will be a public 
mark of want of confidence — at a moment of great difficulty — 
which will have a most disastrous effect both at home and 
abroad; and will make it almost impossible for any public 
man to serve his country if on the 1st misfortune occurring 
he is to be thrown over ! The case of Lord Chelmsford may, 
perhaps, be less certain, but he also seems to have been success- 
ful of late. 

And the Queen most strongly protests against the use of 
private information, than which nothing more injurious to 
discipline and good government can exist. This was one of 
the causes of our suffering in the Crimea and led to every sort 
of evil. No Commander or Governor can stand against or 
submit to that ; and the Queen can only attribute this to the 
inexperienco of public life in some of his colleagues. 

If it is absolutely necessary to prevent any peace being con- 
cluded which the Govt, would disapprove, send someone out 
with messages to Sir B. Frere and Lord Chelmsford to explain 
exactly what the Govt, wish and what they object to. But do 
not upset everything — which will be the case if an officer, 
whoever he may be, is sent out with the powers proposed. 

The Queen would sanction the proposal submitted if her 
warnings are disregarded, but she would not approve it. This 
is confidential, but Lord Beaconsfield can read any portion 
of it, he thinks proper, to the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet persisted, in spite of royal disapproval. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, DowTSTEiTG Street, May 27, 1879. — . . Yr. Majesty’s 
cyphered telegram, dated 23rd inst., was received on the 
birthday. It gave yr. Majesty’s sanction to the proposed 
arrangements in S. Africa if the Cabinet was really of opinion, 
that they were absolutely necessary, tho’, then, yr. Majesty 
could not approve them. Lord Beaconsfield passed Sunday, 
there being no Cabinet on the birthday, in attempting to 
consult with his colleagues in detail, and in seeing H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, with whom he had already conferred 
on the main business some time ago, and who only differed from 
yr. Majesty’s Govt, on the personal point, wishing Lord Napier 
of M[agdala] to be selected instead of Sic G. Wolseley. 

^ Erer© had held conversations with the Transvaal Boers, which for the 
moment somewhat lessened their discontent. 
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It was only yesterday that the Cabinet could be again called 
together. Lord Beaconsfield read to his colleagues, the two 
cyphered telegrams of yr. Majesty, and they received a long 
and deep consideration, but the deliberation ended hy the 
Cabinet unanimously adhering to their previous decision and 
also urging the appointment of Sir G. Wolseley instead of 
Lord Napier; among other grounds, on his local experience of 
the scene of war. More than one member of the Cabinet 
declared that they could not undertake the responsibility 
of affairs, if some great and similar change were not agreed to. 

It was with much difficulty that Lord Beaconsfield secured 
the arrangement, that Sir Bartle Frere should remain as High 
Commissioner of the Cape Colony and its dependencies. 
These are more than 1,000 miles from the seat of war. 

^ No one upheld Lord Chelmsford. Even the Secretary of 
War gave him up, and spoke as if the military authorities 
had done the same. His quarrel and controversial corre- 
spondence with Sir H. Bulwer seemed the last drop. Perhaps 
also the dissensions in his own staff. The Cabinet throughout 
has not been influenced by private information, a private 
letter has been rarely introduced, and only in the case of its 
being written by persons in high acknowledged public place 
and responsibility. 

The Cabinet scarcely closed its labors yesterday, until the 
Houses of Parliament assembled; and it was absolutely 
necessary that the public announcement of their labors should 
be made, as the House of Commons adjourns to-day for the 
holidays, and had they been allowed to disperse without being 
apprised of the intentions of yr. Majesty's Ministers, there 
would have been the usual outcry of cou'p 6/ etat, and customary 
complaint that important measures are always taken when 
Parliament is not sitting. 

Lord Beaconsfield is pained that yr. Majesty disapproves 
of the policy of yr. Majesty's servants, but he is himself 
deeply convinced that the measures in question were necessary 
for the honor and welfare of yr. Majesty's subjects, and the 
highest interests of their Sovereign. 

The Queen was not convinced. She thought Wolseley 
unconciliatory, ambitious, and too junior in military 
standing for the commission; and she recorded her con- 
viction that ^ yielding to a cry, and superseding (for it 
is that, though under a disguised form) so distinguished 
and able as well as excellent a man as Sir B. Frere is deeply 
to be regretted; for it wdll discourage all public servants 
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in distant parts , and forms a bad precedent . ’ The decision 
once taken, however, the Queen, in accordance with her 
regular constitutional practice, did everything to smooth 
the way for the new policy, and to avert the bad conse- 
quences which she anticipated. Frere, much to her 
satisfaction, did not resign. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Balmoral, June 3, 1879. — The Queen . . . sees and 
admits the force of the arguments, especially as regards Lord 
Chelmsford, but regrets anything that might discourage poor 
Sir Bartle Frere, who seems to have been so very successful 
with the Boers. However, the instructions seem very pro- 
perly worded and not in a spirit to hurt Sir Bartle' s feelings, 
she hopes. She has received an interestuig letter from him 
which she encloses and would ask Lord Beaconsfield to send 
to Sir M. H. Beach, and to ask him to return it to her. She 
thought of replymg to him merely thanking him, expressing 
her feeling for the great anxiety he must have gone through 
as well as her satisfaction at the news respecting the Boers ; and 
she thought of adding that she trusted that the arrangements 
just concluded, and which were necessitated by the great 
distances and the importance of having a general officer to act 
both m the military and civil capacity, would prove an assist- 
ance and relieve him from much anxiety as well as from 
bodily fatigue. If Lord Beaconsfield approves would he 
telegraph ? She will also mention this to Sir M. H. Beach. 
The Queen will then send Sir B. Frere the 4th Volume 
and thank him for his congratulations, and she hopes in this 
way that he may remain, tho' she is fearful that the attacks 
in the press and in Parliament may make it more difficult. . . . 

Beaconsfield had to face opposition from the military 
authorities as well as from the Queen, as appears from 
his private letters. 

To Anne Lady Ohesterfteld, 

10, Downing St., May 28, '79. — We have had a terrible time 
of it : six Cabinets in eight days. I believe it never happened 
before. However, Sir Garnet Wolseley goes to S. Africa, and 
goes to-morrow night, tho', between ourselves, the Horse 
Guards are furious, the Princes all raging, and every mediocrity 


1 Of the Lije of the Prince Consort, 
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as jealous as if we had prevented him from conqueriug the 
world. 

As for domestic affairs, the Empressi has departed, having 
presented me with her framed portrait. I met her at dinner 
last Wedy. at the Salisburys’ , and on the next day at Marlboro’ 
House, And then she went. There are a good many royalties 
still lingering about, looking as if they wanted a dinner. 

On the birthday, g. and Ida and the little ones came here 
to see the trooping of the colors, a pretty sight, with a fine day, 
wh. we fortunately had. S. looks better. They go to Weston 
on Friday. I am very tired and hope on Saturday to reach 
Hughenden. . . . 

May 31. — . . . The Horse Guards rage furiously, but Sir 
Garnet has departed. They all complain of the hurried 
manner in wh. the affair was managed. I dare say. If there 
had not been a little hurry, he never wd. have gone. They 
wd. have got up some conspiracy wh. wd. have arrested 
everjrthing. 

All the world now is thinking and talking of a new French 
actress, Sarah Bernhardt ; places, boxes, and stalls taken for 
more than two months. Lord Dudley gives a great banquet 
in the midst of Whitsun week, and she is to play in the evening. 
He invited me, and I declined, as I cd. not forgo country air. 
I met him at dinner at the Cadogans’ on Thursday, and he was 
stiff and said, " Not yet departed, I see.’ I replied, ‘ No, I go 
for my holidays, and they have not yet commenced.’ ‘ Holidays 
are a convenient word.’ Huffish. . . . 

It was a small circle, but a perfect repast. Our host 
(Cadogan) a very rising man. With Edward Stanhope, and 
George Hamilton, he will make some day a future Minister. 

Hughenden Manoe, June 3. — . . . We came down here 
(Monty and myself) on Saturday ,2 but it has scarcely ever 
ceased raining. 

I cannot write any more, I have just received a tel. 
aimouncing the death of Baron Rothschild, one of my greatest 
friends, and one of the ablest men I ever knew. I am greatly 
shocked. Very sudden and ‘short the illness.’ I presume 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughenden Manoe, June 5, ’79. — . . . The country is 
lovely, now that great gilder and varnisher, the sun, has 
touched up the picture ; bloom and blossom still behindhand, 
but this delay compensated for by the extraordinary luxuriance 
of the foliage. I never knew my beeches so heavy with 
leaf. ... 

^ Of Germany. 


2 June 1 was Whitsunday. 
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10, Downing Stkeet, June 6. — . . . To-morrow there is a 
Cabinet at eleven, and a meeting of the party immediately 
afterwards. Affairs have got into such a mess in the House 
of Commons that I am obliged to call the party together.! 
It is the first time since I left the House of Commons, and only 
the second time since the existence of the present Ministry, wh. 
shows how loyal and true the party has run. . . . 

June 18. — . . . Cardinal Manning paid me a long visit 
yesterday, followed by M. Lesseps, who wants to cut thro’ the 
Isthmus of Panama ; it can be done in eight years, and wd. cost 
only forty millions (sterling). . . . 

Wolseley’s appointment .gave general satisfaction to 
opinion at home; but, before he could take over the 
command of the forces in the field, Chelmsford had once 
more made a general advance into Zululand and had 
gained on July 4, six days after his successor’s arrival 
in Natal, a complete victory at Ulundi, which practically 
brought the war to an end. Wolseley’s main work was 
consequently of a civil character. He made a temporary 
settlement of Zululand by dividing it up among a series 
of petty chieftains ; and he gave a Crown Colony constitu- 
tion to the Transvaal, solemnly assuring the disaffected 
Boers that the annexation would never be revoked. 
But he reckoned without Gladstone; and he could not 
foresee Majuba Hill. 

Wolseley was a favourite with Beaconsfield, though the 
statesman was not blind to the soldier’s foibles, as a letter 
to the Queen in this autumn shows. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Htjghenden Manor, Aug. 24, 1879. — . . . With regard to 
Sir G. Wolseley, Lord Beaconsfield will write to yr. Majesty 
with that complete and unlimited confidence which, he trusts, 
has always distinguished the remarks he has had the honor 
of submitting to his Sovereign. 

It is quite true that Wolseley is an egotist, and a braggart. 
So was Nelson. Mr. Pitt always treated him to the last as a 
charlatan, and doled out the honors of the Crown, when re- 
warding him for his magnificent exploits, with a parsimony 

1 The meeting was successful in rallying the party to the support of the 
Army Discipline Bill. 
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which posterity has unanimously condemned. He advised 
the Crown, for example, to make Jervis Earl for the battle of 
St. Vincent, which was mainly won by Nelson, then second 
in command, while an Earl's coronet was only bestowed on 
the corpse of Nelson, and this after Aboukir and Copenhagen 
and Trafalgar. 

Men of action, when eminently successful in early life, are 
generally boastful and full of themselves. It is not limited to 
military and naval heroes, and if Lord Beaconsfield, with many 
other imperfections, has escaped these two imputations, it is, 
probably, only due to the immense advantage, which he has 
enjoyed, of having been vilified and decried for upwards of 
forty years, and which has taught him self-control, patience, 
and some circumspection. . . . 

One distressing incident of the Zulu War caused Beacons- 
field much worry and anxiety. The ex-Prince Imperial 
of France, who since the fall of the Second Empire had 
lived with his mother, the Empress Eugenie, in exile in 
England, and who had undergone a thorough military 
training at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
pressed, as any spirited soldier of twenty-three in his 
position would have pressed, to be allowed to join the 
British Army in South Africa. The Queen, at the Em- 
press’s request, was disposed to consent. Ministers 
objected. ' I did all I could to stop his going,’ Beacons- 
field told Redesdale afterwards. ' But what can you do 
when you have to deal with two obstinate women V 

To Lord Salisbury. 

10, Downing St., Feb. 28, 1879. — I am quite mystified about 
. . . the Prince Imperial. I thought we had agreed not to 
sanction his adventure ? Instead of that, he has Royal 
audiences previous to departure, is reported to be a future staff 
officer, and is attended to the station by Whiskerandos him- 
self, the very General who was to conquer Constantinople. 

I have to go to Windsor to-morrow after the Cabinet, and, 
as I have not seen our Royal Mistress for three months, shall 
have to touch on every point. What am I to say on this ? 
H.M. knows my little sympathy with the Buonapartes. 

Though the Prince went out, not as an officer in the 
British army, but in some undefined capacity, he was 
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attached to the staff in the theatre of war, and at the 
beginning of June was killed by the Zulus in a small out- 
post affray. Beaconsfield, on receipt of the news, wrote 
to the Queen, who was bitterly grieved : ' The death of 
Prince Louis with its consequences is a tragedy, equalled 
only by the death of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico 
and the consequences of that heartrending event. In a 
certain sense the two catastrophes are connected, and 
would form materials for a series of Greek tragedies.’ 
To Lady Chesterfield he expressed his anxiety lest this 
unfortunate affair, and the inordinate sympathy felt 
and expressed by the Queen, might lead to a misunder- 
standing between England and France, now on friendly 
terms. Happily the correctness of the Ministerial 
attitude prevented trouble. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfidd, 

10, Downing Street, June 22, '79. — This affair of Prince 
Louis Napoleon occasions great perplexities. Her Majesty's 
Government disapproved of his going to Africa, and when he 
persisted in his purpose, would not permit him to be enrolled 
in Her Majesty's forces. He went, therefore, as a mere 
traveller, but I fear, tho' I do not, as yet, absolutely know it, 
that some indiscreet friends, in very high places, gave him 
privately letters to Ld. Chelmsford, begging that General to 
place the Prince on his staff. 

The Queen, who returned to Windsor only yesterday, is 
much affected by this sad event ; but if we do not take care, 
in endeavoring to pay respect to his memory and express 
sympathy with his unhappy mother, we may irritate and 
offend the French people and Government. After all, he 
was nothing more nor less than a pretender to the throne of 
France, supported by a well-organised and very active clique, 
but representing numerically only a small minority of the 
people. The Queen, who is much agitated about the affair, 
wh. she learnt as she was leaving Balmoral, telegraphed to me 
frequently during her route, and I am now going down to 
Windsor to see Her Majesty, and expect a distressing scene, 
for I cannot sanction, or recommend, much that Her Majesty, 
in the fulness of her heart and grief, would suggest to express 
her sympathy and that of her people at this moment. 

The Wiltons gave one of the most successful and prettiest 
entertainments I easily remember on Thursday last : a dinner 
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to the Prince of Wales, which I attended: and afterwards, 
the principal saloon, turned into a charming theatre, received 
the world to witness the heroine of the hour, Sarah Bernhardt. 
Nothing was ever better done, not marred even by the mourn- 
ful but exciting news of the death of Prince Louis, which 
arrived in a telegram to H.R. Highness. 

On Friday Prince Leopold dined with me at his own 
suggestion. ... S. dined with me and some other pretty or 
agreeable, and pretty and agreeable ladies : Lady Lonsdale, 
who is now looked upon as our chief beauty, and Lady 
Clarendon, much admired, and Lady Archie Campbell, who is 
a spiritualist and looks one, and some others. The dinner was 
remarkable for one thing — the return to society, after six years 
of ill-health and solitude, of the Duchess of Abercorn. 

I ought to have told you that the Duchess Louise ^ was on 
my right hand, the soul of everything, tho’ she had a patch on 
her eye 1 . . , 

June 28. — . . . The gout attacked me on Wednesday very 
sharp but not unkindly, and I have been a close prisoner 
to my bed, or sofa, since ; but the remedies, tho' safe and simple, 
have been effective, and I quite expect to be out, and in my 
place in the House of Lords, on Monday. 

S., who is going to-day to the Rosslyns in Essex, has just 
paid me a visit, and she paid me also a visit the day before 
yesterday with Ida. 

Public affairs look well. The Egyptian business^ has been 
admirably managed. And the very day that Harty-Tarty 
was about to commence a campaign against us on the subject, 
the news arrived that we had completely gained our purpose. 
A telegram has just arrived dated Capetown, the 10th June, 
from Sip B. P. saying that the Prince Imperiars body was 
expected there on the 15th per Boadicea. ‘ No forward move 
in Zululand, but suggestions for peace conference continue. 
The sincerity of the Zulu King doubtful.’ Sir B. P., who ought 
to be impeached, writes always as if he were quite unconscious 
of having done anything wrong ! 

I was with the Queen on Monday last : a very long audience, 
nearly an hour and a half ; and H.M. talked only on one subject, 
which seems greatly to have affected her. The body is to be 
received by the Duke of Cambridge, who will place, on behalf 
of the Queen, the Grand X of the Bath on the coffin. 

I was to have gone to Windsor again on Thursday as the 
Queen ‘had so much to say to me, and had said nothing.’ 
I could not, of course, go, or even move. I am very free from 
pain to-day, but wonderfully weak, and can scarcely write these 
feeble lines. 

1 Of Manchester. 2 below, pp. 441. 
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July 12. — I have just got a tel. from the Queen> who had 
returned to Windsor and who seems highly pleased at all 
that occurred at Chislehurst^ this morning. I hope the French 
Government will be as io 3 dul. In my mind, nothing cd, 
be more injudicious than the whole affair. . . . 

Besides the Zulu and Afghan wars there were other 
serious external questions pressing during this session 
upon Beaconsfield. The disinclination of Russia to 
evacuate Turkey -in-Europe caused him many anxious 
moments; but the mission of the conciliatory Dufferin 
to St. Petersburg synchronised happily with a more 
reasonable spirit in Russian counsels. The Cabinet at 
home met the Tsar’s advances by ordering the British 
Fleet to leave Constantinople. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, March 11, 1879. — Lord Beaconsfield 
... is distressed at having to trespass on yr. Majesty at a 
moment, when yr. Majesty has so many claims on yr. Majesty’s 
thoughts and feelings, but the matter on which he addresses 
yr. Majesty is as urgent as it is critical. In the last ten weeks, 
he might say three months, the Court of St. Petersburg has 
been working sinceiely with yr. Majesty’s Government, in 
their efforts to accomplish the Treaty of Berlin, and to secure 
peace; of this Lord Beaconsfield himself has reason to have 
no doubt. Unhappily the previous period was differently 
employed by the Russian Government, and the mischief, then 
prepared, it is most difficult now to counteract. But it can, 
and must be counteracted. 

The Emperor is a great influence in bringing about this 
result, and it assists him, in struggling with the Pan-Slav 
party, to soften, as far as possible, his evacuation of the con- 
quered provinces. He wishes it to be done in a manner 
which will prove that England has no suspicions of his loyalty. 

The enclosed telegram from Mr. Malet will show the opinion 
of the Porte as to the sincerity of Russia; and we know, from 
private sources of authenticity, that the Turks have already 
occupied Adrianople in force. It is quite believed that the 
complete evacuation will be accomplished in ten days more. 
If we meet the feeling of the Emperor on this head. Lord 
Beaconsfield believes that we may count on his cordial co- 
operation with respect to the paramount difficulty of Eastern 

i Where the funeral of the Prince waspield. 
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itumelia, the successful management of which involves 
probably the peace of Europe; certainly the existence of the 
present English Ministry. 

What is desirable is that Lord Dufferin, in his audience to- 
day, may lay the foundation of a satisfactory settlement of 
every ^ burning ’ question between the two Governments of 
yr. Majesty and the Emperor. It is most important, that this 
settlement should not be delayed — if possible not even a day — 
for the condition of the Turkish Empire is such, that we must 
contemplate the possibility of a catastrophe in that quarter. 
Lord Beaconsfield therefore earnestly entreats yr. Majesty to 
support him at this moment with yr. Majesty's sanction as to 
the course which he is taking. . . , Lord Beaconsfield 
observes, in reading over these pages, that he has omitted to 
assure yr. Majesty, that there will be no difficulty whatever in 
yr. Majesty's fleet returning, if necessary, to the Turkish 
waters, and in that event taking up its position at Bourgas, 
if possible a still more commanding one, than it previously 
occupied. 

After many vicissitudes the situation was sufficiently 
relieved by May to render comparatively harmless a 
vehement assault by the Duke of Argyll in the House of 
Lords on the Government’s whole Eastern policy, 
Beaconsfield’s defence was weighty, but it followed the 
lines of his speeches on returning from Berlin. His rebuke 
to Gladstone and Argyll was well merited when he ex- 
pressed his regret that after united Europe had executed 
" so solemn an act as the Treaty of Berlin ’ for the main- 
tenance of peace, 'certain members of the Opposition 
should, not once, twice, nor thrice, but month after 
month habitually declare to the world that the Treaty 
was utterly impracticable, and have used such external 
influence as they might possess to throw every obstacle 
and impediment in the way of carrying that Treaty into 
practical effect.’ 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, May 17. — . . . Yesterday we had a 
warmish debate in H. of Lords, but I don't think the enemy 
gained much. It impresses on the public that the Russians 
are actually evacuating Bulgaria and Rumelia, wh. John Bull 
never believed they wd., but wh. I always declared wd. be 
the case, . . . 
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1876-1879] BEACONSFIELD’S POLICY IN EGYPT 

This year British diplomacy under Beaconsfield took a 
distinct step forward in Egypt; and the dual control 
of France and England, which had been in force in a 
tentative form since 1876, was definitely established and 
recognised. Both nations had interests of many kinds 
in Egypt: traditional, sentimental, and material. To 
France Egypt was the theatre of one of Napoleon’s most 
romantic expeditions, and the land which a great French- 
man had dowered with one of the most magnificent 
engineering works in the world, the Suez Canal. To 
England she recalled Nelson’s victory of the Nile, and she 
had of late years become the halfway house to the British 
Empire in the East; situate on the banks of the great 
imperial highway, nearly a moiety of the shares in which 
were now British. Moreover, it was mainly in France and 
England that Ismail had contracted those loans, the in- 
terest on which he found it increasingly difl&cult to pro- 
vide. It was vital to the British Empire not to permit 
exclusive control of Egypt by France ; it would be a griev- 
ous blow to French pride to accept exclusive control 
of Egypt by Great Britain. But some sort of interference 
and support from the outside was inevitable for a country 
which, according to Stephen Cave’s report in March, 1876, 
was grossly misgoverned and was plunging headlong 
into bankruptcy. Beaconsfield acted on the common- 
sense view that, in whatever was done for Egypt, France 
and England must for the time being go hand in hand. 

On April 8, 1876, the Khedive suspended payment of 
his Treasury bills. The bondholders in both countries, 
and indeed in Europe generally, took action at once for 
the protection of their interests ; and the Kkedive showed 
himself ready and willing to accept European officials, 
mainly French and English, to set his house in order. 
Thus we had the Goschen-Joubert Mission, the Appoint- 
ment of two Controllers- General, Mr. Eomaine and Baron 
de Malaret, and of fom Commissioners of the Pubfic 
Debt, of whom the English Commissioner was the future 
Lord Cromer and the French M. de Blignieres. A 
VOL. VI 29 
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Commission of Enquiry followed, in which de Bligni^res 
and Cromer and another Englishman, Sir Rivers Wilson, 
took a prominent part. This Commission recommended 
the establishment of responsible Government and the 
limitation of the Khedive to a definite Civil List. Ismail 
professed acquiescence, and appointed in the autumn of 
1878 a responsible Ministry, with Nubar Pasha at its head 
and with Rivers Wilson and de Blignidres as Ministers. 
These changes began to work a serious improvement 
both in the Egyptian finances and in the condition of 
the downtrodden fellah. But before long the Ediedive 
chafed under the restrictions placed on his power; he 
overthrew Nubar in February, 1879, by the aid of a 
mutiny of Egyptian officers, which he had tolerated if not 
fomented; and then, a few weeks later, finally upset the 
European Ministers by means of a carefully stage-managed 
‘ national ’ protest against foreign interference. 

What was the Beaconsfield Government to do ? Tech- 
nically the BLhedive’s action was not such a slap in the 
face to England as to France. The French officials in 
Egypt had, generally speaking, been nominated by their 
Government ; the English officials by the bondholders, or 
by Goschen, or by the Khedive, the British Foreign Office 
ostentatiously disclaiming responsibility, though the 
Prime Minister kept a watchful eye on the selections 
made. Directly he heard of the coup d’ttat Beaconsfield 
told the Queen that ‘ we must act with France,’ though 
‘ it does not seem, however provoking may be the result, 
that the Khedive has as yet done anything illegal, or in 
violation of any agreement with yr. Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.’ ‘ We have not only never acknowledged Wilson,’* 
he wrote in his next letter ‘ as an agent of yr. Majesty’s 
Government, but have always studiously and repeateffiy 
disclaimed his being so.’ The first proposals of Wadding- 
ton, the French Minister, did not commend themselves to 
Beaconsfield. 
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To Lord Salisbury. 

10, Downing Street, April 13, 1879. — I can't help thinking 
that Waddington's scheme is both weak and wild. 

It will never do, however indirectly, to threaten the Khedive, 
unless we are sure of our position with the Sultan. What if 
he be already squared ? 

If, therefore, you act on Waddingtoii's suggestion, we ought 
to make all things safe first at Stamboul. 

Then, again, I doubt the wisdom of insisting on the restora- 
tion of Wilson and Bligni^res. 

We might fairly insist upon two European Ministers with 
equal powers and similar duties as the late ones. But, I 
think, the sooner Wilson disappears from the scene the better. 

April 16. — I entirely agree with every word in your mem. 
received last night. After reading all the papers and corre- 
spondence, I had arrived at exactly the same result as yourself. 
Waddington would have been a blind guide, and notwith- 
standing all his timidity, would have landed us in an untenable 
position. 

The Khedive has treated two great Powers with discourtesy, 
and he must be made to feel that they are sensible of it. 

What would be desirable, I venture to think, is that b e should 
notify to us, that he wishes to appoint again two European 
Ministers with the same privileges and powers as the late ones. 

But how is this to be brought about ? No doubt our 
diplomatic agent on the spot, 3 equal to the occasion, by 
watching and managmg, might accomplish this. . . . 

An intimation from the Sultan to the Khedive would, 
probably, on such a point, be decisive — and, tho' the Khedive 
may have squared Stamboul, the belief of the Sultan, that, until 
our financial relations with Egypt be accommodated, no hope 
exists of a Turkish loan, might settle the business. . . . 

The two Cabinets determined, after consultation, to 
try the effect of a grave remonstrance before resorting 
to extreme measures. Salisbury’s despatch expressed 
a hope that the Khedive’s attitude towards European 
Ministers was not final. If, however, he persisted in 
renouncing the friendship of France and England, the 
two Cabinets would "reserve to themselves an entire 
liberty of appreciation and action.’ It must have 
amused Salisbury, and Beaconsfield too, to employ 
towards the Khedive the phrase which the British Govern- 
ment had resented, and which Beaconsfield had covered 
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with sarcasm, when it was used by GortchakofE in an 
attempt to evade the submission of the Treaty of San 
Stefano to the judgment of Europe.^ 

The Elhedive was obdurate, and his fate was finally 
sealed by a brutally frank declaration by Germany that 
she regarded his recent decree, resuming full control of 
the Debt, as an open and direct violation of his interna- 
tional engagements. Europe was clearly ready to co- 
operate with France and England in strong measures. 
Ismail must go. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

Hughenden Manor, June 6, 1879. — . . . Egypt must be 
grappled with. No wonder you can't go to Dieppe. It is a 
most dreadful nut to crack. 

None of the propositions satisfy me: the Sultan's the best; 
but I suppose, a romance, an afiair of the 1000 and 1 nights. 
Secrecy and promptitude could alone secure its success, and 
I daresay everything would be known at Cairo, as soon and as 
long, as the Spanish Armada was with us. All the other 
schemes are bricks without straw, a process not unknown to 
the Egyptians. 

June [? 8]. — The Cabinet is summoned for Wednesday at 
noon. I should like to have had some, not hurried, talk with 
you before we met our colleagues respecting Egyptian affairs, 
the consideration of which, I apprehend, cannot be delayed. 
They have occupied my thought much during this wet Whitsun, 
and I have a strong conviction we must grapple with them. 

The situation appears to me to be not very unlilce that which 
long perplexed Palmerston with reference to the same country, 
and which he ultimately, and successfully, encountered by the 
Convention of 1840. 

His difficulty was to induce the European Powers to join him 
in interference. That difficulty you, apparently, will not 
experience, for the European Powers seem quite desirous of 
contributing to the settlement. 

Then, again, tho' France may have preferred that the inter- 
vention should be confined to herself and us, the financial 
interests she has at stake are so great, and so urgent, that, 
with any fair prospect of these being settled, she would pro- 
bably not hesitate in joining any combination which might 
have that result. 

In France, finance, and even private finance, is politics. 

It is true, that Mehemet Ali set the Convention, at first, at 

^ See above, p. 259. 
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defiance, but that was because he counted on Prance being his 
active ally. He has no chance, now, of Prance or any other 
Power, assisting him, and I, therefore, believe he would yield 
to the summons of the great Powers, if made in a formal and 
determined manner 

What he should be summoned to do, is another question, 
but we need not discuss that now. 

I commend these remarks to your good judgment, in which 
I have much confidence, and to your energy, which is unrivalled. 

This, or any other, plan ought not to be placed before the 
Cabinet until it is matured, so that we should not lose time in 
desultory criticism. . . . 

June 24, — . . . I should be glad to see you about Egypt 
to-day, but am always loth to trespass on your time, which is 
most precious. The Government should put its foot down on 
Thursday and, while expressing its general policy, should 
firmly decline entering into details of negotiation. 

My own feeling is that, if we speak out, and declare that our 
policy involves not merely the abdication of the Khedive, but the 
liquidation of Egypt, the House and the country will support 
us. It must not be, and it is not, a mere bondholders’ policy. 

On June 19 England and Prance invited the Khedive to 
abdicate in favour of his son Tewfik; and Ismail’s natural 
hesitations were terminated a week later, on June 26, 
by a telegram from Constantinople in which the Sultan, 
who had been subject himself to the diplomatic pressure 
of united Europe, announced that he had nominated 
Tewfik as Khedive in his father’s place. The two Powers, 
having thus changed the ruler, proceeded further to 
appoint two Controllers, Cromer and de Bligni^res, under 
the condition that the new KKedive should have no power 
to dismiss them without the consent of their respective 
Governments. It was a definite subjection of Egypt 
to the joint supervision of Prance and England. The 
Dual Control worked well at the beginning because both 
Controllers were men of high character and capacity, and 
had alread}^ proved by experiment that they could act 
in harmony. We may perhaps doubt whether, in the 

1 Beaoonsfield wrote to the same efEect to the Queen, adding: ‘Lord 
Beaconsfield mentions these views to yr. Majesty in secrecy, for they are 
only known to Lord Salisbury, whose opinion upon them has not yet been 
given; but in life one must have for one’s secret thoughts a sacred depository, 
and Lord Beaconsfield ever presumes to seek that in his Sovereign Mistress.’ 
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long run, the system would not have been wrecked by the 
jealousies and suspicions of individuals and Govern- 
ments. It was probably well for Egypt that, after two 
or three difficult years, the renunciation of one Control- 
ling Power left her to the exclusive care of the other. 
The Dual Control was an expedient rather than a policy ; 
but it was at the time a necessary expedient, in Beacons- 
field’s mind, in order to preserve a good understanding 
between England and France.^ 


To Lady Bradford. 

Hatfield, July 20. — . . . The weather here has destroyed 
everythiug. One cannot but feel for our hosts, remembering 
the fete, five years ago, of the four thunderbolts. . . . 

The banquet yesterday was effective, but I pitied those who 
had to leave a late dinner for a special train at eleven o'ck. 
There was a long table in the hall, and two small round tables, 
wh. were called the Prince’s and the Princess’s table. I dined 
at the last, taking out Lady Castlereagh, and there were 
Salisbury himself. Princess of Wales and Princess Mary, 
Sweden and Norway, Duchess of Marlboro’ and Karolyi. At 
the Prince’s, Harty-Tarty, Dss. of Manchester, Css. Karolyi, 
Hereditary Baden, Lady Salisbury . . . Lady Spencer. . . 
Dinner good. 

The illustrious guests did not arrive until six o’ck. The 
day guests at 2.40. . . . 

The weather was bad yesterday, but not so bad as to pre- 
vent a good deal of damp lawn tennis. Monty, however, 
prudently played in the tennis court. But to-day is hopeless ; 
a real wet Sunday, and the projected amusement of a fSte 
in the Vineyard utterly vain. . 

The day I came down, Friday, there was nobody here. 
It was beautiful : sun and blue sky. I W'ent to the Vineyard, and 
we had a row on the river, with banks of ancient yews 
down to the water. They were full of hope for fine weather. . . . 

10, DowNiNa Street, July 30. — . . . We have still blazing 
weather, and people begin to talk of better harvests than they 
imagined. No dinner parties for me. . . . The effort is too 
great, and I have been obliged to accept the Lord Mayor for 
6th — a horror, but it is demanded by party interests, wh. no 
one can resist. . . . 

1 See Cromer’s Modern Egypt, Yol* L, Part 1., for a detailed account of 
these transactions. 
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Aug, 4. — . , . The storm was terrible here and in the valley 
of the Thames generally. It has destroyed a great deal — and 
to-day looks as black as usual. . . . 

At the close of the session there was rather a warm 
discussion in Cabinet on the method of meeting the bill 
for the Zulu War. Beaconsfield was determined not to 
increase taxation at a time of distress and bad trade, in 
order to pay for a war that was forced on against his wishes 
by his agent, Northcote, however, who was somewhat of 
a financial purist, proposed to increase the duty on tea, 
regardless of the unpopularity that such a measure must 
bring upon a Government shortly about to face a general 
election. But Beaconsfield carried his Cabinet with him; 
and Northcote had recourse to Exchequer Bonds. 
Beaconsfield considered that it was sufficient that half 
the additional military expenditure of these troubled 
years should have been provided out of taxation. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, July 24, 1879. — . . . The Cabinet 
this morning discussed the question of the Irish University, 
which will be introduced to-night, or rather its second reading, 
by Mr. Secretary Lowther. Lord Beaconsfield is not without 
hope, that this measure may be carried. The news from 
Zululand, with the long-awaited sunshine, fill everyone with 
sanguine hopes. ... It has fallen to Lord Beaconsfield' s 
lot thrice to advise yr. Majesty on the question of peace or 
war, and thrice it has been decided for the latter; but neither 
Abyssinia, nor Afghanistan, nor Zululand, has deteriorated 
[ 5 ^c] from yr. Majesty’s arms. These wars have been brief, 
and complete and successful. Yr. Majesty threw down your 
glaive [? glove] in the Levant, but it was not taken up. . . . 

July 27. — . . . He assumes that Lord Cranbrook has given 
to yr. Majesty a sketch of the proceedings in the Cabinet 
yesterday. . . . 

The disturbance in our councils was occasioned by the 
unexpected exposition of the expenditure of the Zulu War, 
and of the ways and means proposed to provide for it by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It seems that the immediate 
expenditure has not been less than five millions, and further 
demands are anticipated; of this little sum more than a million 
and a half have been provided by the House of Commons, 
and this was borrowed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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said, that he could not propose to* borrow any more, and that 
the balance must be supplied by taxation; and as an increased 
income tax had supplied our previous military expenditure, 
he proposed now to have recourse to a considerable increase 
of the duties on tea. 

It is impossible to name a tax more unpopular. Tea is an 
article which, above all others, has entered into the life of the 
people. They have introduced it into their principal meal — 
their dinner. Its consumption is the basis of the great 
Temperance movement. The Cabinet was alarmed and its 
principal members were the strongest in their comments. * 

We are placed in this painful position by a war, which, if not 
in time unnecessary, was unwisely precipitated, weakening us 
thereby in our settlement of the Levant, and which, but for 
singular energy, would have embarrassed us in the arrangement 
of our Indian frontier — a war, which, had we had the prudence 
to prepare the indispensable transport before we declared it, 
might have been concluded in a month, nor required more 
than two or three thousand men. 

Seeing that the Cabinet could come to no conclusion, and 
symptoms of acerbity were developing, Lord Beaconsfield 
adjourned the subject till Tuesday morning, and must do 
what he can, in the interval, to bring things to bear. 

We may be said to have carried on four wars, for our 
movements in the Levant entailed a war expenditure, and we 
have done it all at a cost of 1 1 or 12 millions. A moiety of this 
has been supplied by taxation, and it would seem to me, 
that that other moiety might be left to posterity. Mr. Pitt 
would not have hesitated to bequeath the whole of it in that 
direction. But alas ! there are no longer Mr. Pitts, but a 
leader of the House of Commons, who, tho' one of the most 
amiable and gifted of men, thinks more of an austere smile from 
Mr, Gladstone, or a word of approval from Mr. Childers than 
the applause and confidence of a great historic party, and a 
Prime Minister, who, it seems to me, can do nothing in his 
troubles, but fly to a too gracious Sovereign, and whimper 
over his own incompetence. 

{Telegram.) July 29. — Prime Minister recommended as 
alternative to the new taxation proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the Sinking Fund should be suspended for 
a short and specified time. The whole of the Cabinet approved 
this plan except Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has not yet 
adopted it. Cabinet must meet again to-morrow unless 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expresses his adhesion in the 
mterval. 

{Telegram.) July 30. — . . . Chancellor of Exchequer with- 
out accepting the a lternative suggested by the Prime Minister 
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consents to borrow the necessary sum by Exchequer Bonds. 
The sum required is only one million two hundred thousand 
pounds. To have increased the tea duties 50 per cent, for 
such an amount would have been insane pedantry. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is much disturbed, but the Prime 
Minister has endeavoured to convey to him how greatly he is 
esteemed and regarded by his colleagues. 

Aug, 1. — . . , The Cabinet yesterday was brief, and was 
only called to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer an oppor- 
tunity of imparting his new measures to his colleagues with 
becoming dignity. Lord Beaconsfield trusts that his (Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer) self-respect is restored, especially by the 
reception of his announcement in the House of Commons, 
where it seemed generally to be held to be a prudent and 
inevitable course. The scheme of adding 50 per cent . to the tea 
duties, for the sake of supplying a deficiency of little more than 
a million, could only be accounted for by what Lord Beacons- 
field fears is the sad truth, that Sir Stafford's nervous system 
has been greatly strained and exhausted by his almost un- 
paralleled labors duriug this session. Take him for all in all. 
Lord Beaconsfield doubts whether any other person could have 
gone thro' so much and so well. If he wants a little backbone, 
as some say, the sweetness of his temper gains him friends, 
even among his opponents, and when there was a rumor that 
he had met with a severe accident, even Jacobins and Home- 
Eulers seemed depressed and sad. He has only a fortnight 
more, and he says he thinks he can last a fortnight without 
breaking down. . . . 

With the general results of the session Beaconsfield 
was satisfied. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Bowotng Stbeet, Aug. 6. — Horrid weather and dis- 
piriting for a City feast, where I eat nothing, and where, after 
three or four hours of gas, inane conversation, and every other 
species of exhaustion, I have to get up, with a confused brain 
and exhausted body, to make a speech, every word of which 
will be criticised for a month. 

As to S. Africa, I shall be disappointed if the next news does 
not tell us the war is virtually finished. I have confidence 
in Wolseley, but I believe Chelmsford committed at the last 
as many mistakes as are consistent with what is called success. 

. . Some Canadian Prime Ministers, etc., have arrived in 
town, and ought to be feted. I really can do no more, but 
have been obliged to agree to meet them at dinner at Sir 
Beach's on 9th, 
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Aug, 12. — Visit to Osborne rather lighter than usual. H.M. 
most gracious and agreeable, and made up for the stupidity 
and mysterious whispering of the courtiers. . . . By rising 
at past 6, I got to London yesterday in good business time, 
having much to do. . . . 

Aug, 14. — The Ld. Chanr. and D. of Richmond, and others, 
have gone down to Osborne to-day v/ith the Queen’s Speech, 
and to-morrow Parlt. will be prorogued. An arduous, but 
on the whole glorious, session, for, besides our external 
triumphs, the world will be surprised at the weighty domestic 
measures wh. we have carried; notably the Army Discipline 
Act wh., for length and difficulty, was equal to three great 
measures, and the Irish University Act, solving a difficulty 
wh. had upset two previous Ministries. 

I never had a harder task than to write the Queen’s Speech, 
for the domestic measures were not passed when I attempted to 
record their being carried — and it was a hard task to carry 
them. It required a physical effort of no mean character, and 
if on Monday the House had not sate firmly till 7.10 into Tues- 
day morn, the faction wd. have beaten us. But that night 
of terrible determination and endurance cowed them. Mine 
was not a very gracious effort, when I did not, and could not, 
share them; but it was not a moment for false delicacy, and 
I was as ruthless as Ld. Strathnairn in India. 

We have a Cabinet to-morrow at 11 o’ck.; prorogation at 
two ; and then I go down to Hughenden ; Monty -with me till 
Monday, and then he goes to Scotland. . . . 



CHAPTER XIL 

Beaconsfield and the Queen. 

1874 - 1880 . 

A Prime Minister under a Constitutional Monarchy such 
as prevails in this country owes to a certain extent a 
divided allegiance. He is at once a servant of the Crown 
and a servant of the people. He has a duty to the per- 
manent Head of the British Empire, who appoints him, and 
appoints him sometimes with a real liberty of selection, 
and who has the power in the last resort to dismiss him, 
subject to ratification of his act by the people through 
Parliament. He has a duty to the people through 
Parliament, where he cannot maintain his position unless 
he can command the support, or at least the toleration, 
of a majority of the House of Commons. As this 
country becomes increasingly democratised, and as 
general elections assume more and more the shape of a 
direct choice of the Prime Minister by the people, there 
is a tendency to dwell almost exclusively upon the last- 
mentioned duty, and to ignore, or at least to minimise, 
the first. Happily, in spite of some glaring instances to the 
contrary, there has been since the accession of the House 
of Hanover, and more particularly since the accession 
of Queen Victoria, such a general harmony between the 
Crown and the people that the two duties seldom clash. 
Happily, also, when there is a divergence, the Crown has 
definitely recognised the obligation to defer m all matters 
of moment to the will of the people constitutionally 
expressed; and in consequence to accept, now and again, 
with a good grace unwelcome advice or an unwelcome 
Minister. 
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Disraeli, when in office, never forgot for a moment that, 
if he was a servant of the people, he was also the Minister 
of his Sovereign. ‘ So long as by the favour of the Queen 
I stand here ’ was a notable phrase used by him in the 
House of Commons as Prime Minister during the con- 
stitutional crisis of May, 1868 . Though it drew down 
upon his head storms of indignant protests from shocked 
Liberals, it was a true and constitutional, if incomplete, 
representatign of the facts. When Derby resigned two 
or three months previously, the Queen, who might have 
called upon Stanley, the Foreign Secretary, or the Duke 
of Richmond, an important Minister in the Lords, to take 
his place, chose instead to entrust the charge to Disraeli, 
the Leader in the Commons. Though it was the natural, 
it was not the inevitable, choice ; he was, not only in the 
technical sense, but actually Minister by the Queen’s 
favour; and Parliament showed no disposition to with- 
draw its confidence in him under penalty of dissolution. 

The Whigs, as a close family corporation whose business, 
so to speak, it was during many decades to administer 
our public affairs, and the Radicals, nourished on philo- 
sophic theories of popular government, both tended to 
conceive of the Sovereign as a mere puppet whose strings 
were pulled at will by the Minister; and they were both 
impatient of being reminded of his undoubted preroga- 
tives. Disraeli saw in the Sovereign not merely the 
Chief Magistrate of a selfgoverning nation — a magistrate 
sprung from a German stock which it had suited the Whigs 
to put upon the throne of England; but the heir to the 
historic monarchy of Alfred, of William the Conqueror, 
of the great Henries and Edwards, of Elizabeth, of the 
Stuarts, and of the wrong-headed, but sturdy and national, 
George III. He realised that it was the Sovereign who, 
owing to historical and personal causes, was the chief 
unifying influence, not merely in the nation at home, 
but, even more, in an empire of extraordinary diversity and 
extent. He recognised, moreover, in the actual Sovereign 
whom it was his privilege to serve, one who had by the 
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seventies a larger mastery of State affairs, domestic and 
foreign, than any conceivable Minister; one, therefore, 
of whose judgment and experience the fullest possible 
use should be made in the government of the country.^ 
He was confirmed in this view by noting, in the successive 
volumes of the Life of the Prince Consort then in course 
of publication, the influence for good on British politics 
which in the earlier part of the reign the Prince had 
exercised behind the scenes. The Prince was, of course, 
seriously handicapped by his highly anomalous position. 
The Queen, as the actual head of the State, had unquestion- 
able and extensive rights and prerogatives ; and Disraeli 
held that her influence should be felt throughout the 
administration. There ought, in his own words, to be 
^ a real Throne.’ 

It might, indeed, almost be said that Disraeli treated 
the government of the country as a kind of partnership 
between the Sovereign and the Minister: a partnership 
in which each should bring to bear on their common busi- 
ness his accumulated store of knowledge and experience, 
and in which not merely conclusions should be communi- 
cated, but there should be a free interchange of mind and 
mind before conclusions were reached. The Constitution 
requires that important decisions of the Minister and 
Cabinet must be submitted to the Sovereign for his 
sanction; but there has been a great elasticity in practice 
as to the extent to which the Sovereign is kept in touch 
with the trend of the Minister’s mind, and with the 
progress of important transactions while they are still 
unconcluded. The traditional attitude of the Minister 
towards the Sovereign, due largely to George III.’s 
extraordinary treatment of Ministers whom he disliked, 
has been rather one of reserve, or economy of information. 
No one can have read the correspondence between Disraeli 
and the Queen without seeing that his method was very 
different. He kept his royal mistress constantly informed 
of the direction his own thoughts were taking in regard 

^ See Vol. V,, pp. 343, 144. 
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to current politics, and sought her opinion before 
decisions were come to in Cabinet. He kept her also 
informed of the disposition and tendencies of the Cabinet 
as a whole, and. even of individual members of it in par- 
ticular, while great affairs were in process of discussion. 
Here Gladstone, who was eminently of the traditional 
school in constitutional matters, was aghast at his rival’s 
practice. He told Sir Robert Phillimore emphatically 
that if Beaconsfield mentioned to the Queen any of his 
colleagues who had opposed him in the Cabinet, ‘ he was 
guilty of great baseness and perfidy ’ ; and that he himself 
had never once, in writing to the Queen, referred to the 
opinion of his colleagues expressed in Cabinet.^ 

Obviously, in Gladstone’s view, the report of Cabinet 
meetings made by the Minister to the Sovereign should be 
limited to the decisions arrived at, and the reasons on 
which they were based. But why should the Sovereign 
be deprived of the knowledge that Ministers A and B 
opposed on such and such grounds the general view of 
their colleagues ? He knows the Ministers individually, 
and talks to them of their work, and can form a shrewd 
judgment of the value of their opinion in Cabinet. That 
opinion must necessarily weigh with him in making up 
his own mind whether to encourage his Prime Minister 
in the policy proposed, or to warn and caution him and 
endeavour to get the policy modified; the right not 
merely to encourage, but to warn and remonstrate, being 
undoubtedly his by the Constitution. Where do the 
‘baseness and perfidy’ come in ? Gladstone talked as 
if, by mentioning dissentients to the Queen, Beaconsfield 
i'pso facto designated them for execution on Tower Hill. 
Far from undermining his colleagues in the Queen’s 
favour, we have seen Beaconsfield, again and again, 
shielding individuals, like Derby and Salisbury, from what 
appeared to him to be unfair depreciation on Her 
Majesty’s part, and doing everything in his power to bring 
her to recognise and value their strong qualities. 

i Morley’s Gladstone, Book XJI., ch. 5. 
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This intimate association of the Queen, which Beacons- 
field encouraged, with the development of opinion in the 
Cabinet, did not imply that he worried her with the 
tedious detail of controversial business. He would have 
been quite incapable of pressing upon her attention, as 
Gladstone did, the minute provisions of a lengthy Bill, 
accompanied by an elaborate explanation extending over 
a dozen quarto pages of close writing. Beaconsfield, 
while keeping her in touch with the principles on which 
Government were acting in various departments, spared 
her the drudgery of detail as far as possible. There is so 
much formal business of ceremony and signature which 
must occupy the time of the Sovereign that he felt it to 
be cruelty to add to it unnecessarily. 

The close relations between the Sovereign and her 
Minister did not, of course, escape public attention; and 
Beaconsfield was in consequence accused by his critics 
of abuse of the Constitution in a twofold fashion- On 
the one hand, he was charged with unduly magnifying 
the prerogative — ^the sphere, that is, in which a Minister 
could act with the sanction of the Sovereign but without 
the direct authority of Parliament. On the other, he 
was reproached with encouraging the Queen to exercise 
a personal authority in government which was admired 
in the Tudors, resented in the Stuarts, and no longer 
permitted to the Sovereign by the modern development 
of the Constitution. 

The principal instances in which Beaconsfield was said 
to have strained the prerogative were the summons of 
Indian troops to the Mediterranean and the Cyprus 
Convention; in both of which affairs Parliament was 
presented with an accomplished fact, and given no 
opportunity of previous discussion. The first case, as 
we have seen, was treated in Parliament as if it was 
governed by the proper legal construction of the Mutiny 
Act and the India Act. If Government under these Acts 
had the power by law, as Ministers contended and Parlia- 
ment accept,ed, then the question of prerogative did not 
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arise; but in general it may be said that the movement 
of troops at a critical moment in foreign affairs must 
obviously lie within the discretion of Ministers with the 
Sovereign’s sanction. In the case of the Cyprus Conven- 
tion the ordinary constitutional course was followed. 
The treaty-making power of the Crown is unquestionable ; 
and in matters of high policy the negotiations have 
generally been secret. The two vital instruments, which 
governed our foreign policy in the ten years before the 
Great War, the treaty with Japan and the entente with 
France, were negotiated in the same secret fashion as the 
Cyprus Convention; and no serious politicians have ever 
suggested that thereby Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 
made an undue use of the prerogative. In all these 
cases Parliament might have expelled the treaty-makers 
from office and repudiated the treaties; but there, con- 
stitutionally, its power ended. The strange thing is that 
Gladstone, who was largely responsible for these accusa- 
tions, had himself made a very questionable use of the 
prerogative in 1871, when he invoked its aid to carry 
through that abolition of purchase in the Army which he 
had endeavoured, but failed, to effect by Bill. 

There seems to be no substance in the charge of 
straining the prerogative; but there was some excuse, 
no doubt, for the charge of enlarging the Sovereign’s 
personal power. It was Disraeli’s aim to associate the 
Sovereign with the work of government to an ampler 
extent than had recently been customary. He did not, 
indeed, desire to push to their logical conclusion the 
theories of a monarchical counter-revolution with which 
he had dallied in his ‘ Young England ’ days. But he 
did most decidedly intend to raise the prestige of monarchy 
in the public mind; to keep well before the public eye and 
well within the public recollection the person of the 
Sovereign and the important work done by the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. In pursuance of this aim he 
induced Her Majesty to emerge more frequently from her 
retreat to perform her public ceremonial duties; and he 
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rather stimulated than repressed the natural longing of a 
Queen, and a woman, to leave the impress of her person- 
ality on the current of events. Derby, the incarnation of 
common sense, wedded, like Gladstone, to the traditional 
attitude of reserve towards the Sovereign, perceived early 
in the Ministry the drift of Disraeli’s mind, and warned him 
against an excessive complaisance to the Queen’s personal 
wishes. ‘ Is there not,’ he wrote to Disraeli in May, 1874, 

‘ just a risk of encouraging her in too large ideas of her 
personal power, and too great indifference to what the 
public expects 1 I only ask; it is for you to judge.’ ^ 
It may be that Disraeli, before he had conquered an 
unassailable position in his Sovereign’s regard, made no 
objection, at any rate in matters of small account, to a 
possibly undue exercise of personal volition. It is certain 
that, whenever, as happened more often than not, he and 
the Queen were in cordial agreement over a public question, 
it was his instinct as a courtier addressing his Sovereign, 
and as a man addressing a woman, to attribute to her an 
undue share in the authorship of the policy, and to write 
about it to her as ‘your Majesty’s pokey.’ But the 
whole record of the unique relation in which he stood to 
the Queen shows that, in affairs of moment, he never 
forgot that constitutionally the responsibility was his, 
and that, unless his royal mistress could convince him 
and the Cabinet of their error, the policy to be pursued 
must be his and theirs, not hers. 

The one case in which he may be fairly said to have 
yielded, in a question of importance, his judgment, 
supported by that of his colleagues, to hers was the 
introduction of the Royal Titles Bill. But, even there, 
the concession was only on the matter of time. He was 
as convinced as she was that there should be an assump- 
tion by the British Crown of the imperial title in India, 
and that the act would confirm the stability and per- 
manence of the British Raj. But it was inconvenient 
for him, from a Parliamentary point of view, to have the 
^ See Vol. V., p. 414. 
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question forced on in the session of 1876. Doubtless, 
however, he reflected that, if there was one matter in 
which a Constitutional Monarch had every right to have 
her personal wishes respected, it was that of her title; 
and, in any case, he had the reward that the troubles 
and abuse which he underwent in the process of steering 
through the two Houses of Parliament the Bill on which 
Her Majesty had set her heart, finally secured for him 
her unlimited confidence and a place in her favour that no 
subsequent disagreements could affect. 

For there were many disagreements on details of policy, 
though there was harmony in the broad outlook. On 
the Eastern Question the documents we have quoted 
have abundantly shown the difficulty which Beaconsfield 
experienced in keeping Her Majesty to that middle course 
which alone had a chance of support in public opinion. 
In 1879, over the Zulu War, the disagreement was very 
serious. Her Majesty, in her laudable desire to support 
those of her servants who were engaged in difficult 
civil and military duties on the outposts of empire, 
resisted, as we have seen, in a determined manner any 
suggestion to supersede Frere and Chelmsford. It 
was only with the utmost reluctance that she ac- 
cepted the proposal to send Wolseley out, although 
his commission was drawn up in such a fashion as to 
spare, as far as might be, the susceptibilities of both 
High Commissioner and General. The climax of dis- 
agreement was, however, reached in the autumn, when 
the fighting leaders returned home from Zululand. 

Chelmsford’s final victory at Ulundi obliterated in 
the mind of the generous British public all his earlier 
mistakes, and he and other South .^rican captains were 
welcomed in England enthusiastically, and presented 
with swords of honour suitable to a great war and an 
untarnished record. The Queen shared the enthusiasm, 
but Beaconsfield thought it very ill-judged. Her Majesty 
pressed him to receive Chelmsford at Hughenden, in 
order to hear his account of his proceedings in South 
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Africa. But the Minister would not consent to accord the 
returning General anything more than an official interview 
in Downing Street. He gave the Queen his reasons. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hxjghenden Manor, Aug. 30, 1879, — . . . With regard to 
Lord Chelmsford, Lord Beaconsfield feels that it would be 
hardly becoming, in their relative positions, for Lord Beacons- 
field to receive him, except in an official interview. Lord 
Beaconsfield, by the advice he had the honor to ofier yr. 
Majesty, has virtually recalled Lord Chelmsford from his 
command, and for reasons which appeared, and still appear, 
to Lord Beaconsfield to be peremptory. 

He mixes up Lord Chelmsford, in no degree, with the 
policy of the unhappily precipitated Zulu War, the evil conse- 
quences of which to this country have been incalculable. 
Had it not taken place, your Majesty would be Dictatress of 
Europe; the Sultan would be in military possession of the line 
of the Balkans; the Egyptian trouble would never have 
occurred ; and the Grecian question would have been settled in 
unison with our views. 

Lord Beaconsfield charges Lord Chelmsford with having 
invaded Zululand ‘ avec un coeur 16ger,' with no adequate 
knowledge of the country he was attacking, and no precaution 
or preparation. A dreadful di^ster occurred in consequence, 
and then Lord Chelmsford became panic-struck; appealed 
to yr. Majesty's Govt, frantically for reinforcements, and 
found himself at the head of 20,000 of yr. Majesty's troops, 
in order to reduce a country not larger than Yorkshire. 

Having this unwieldy force, he was naturally unable to 
handle it. The release of Colonel Pearson was not accom- 
plished until further delay would have become an infamy; 
and, had he not been furtively apprised by telegraph that he 
was about to be superseded, Lord Chelmsford would probably 
never have advanced to Ulundi. His retreat from that post was 
his last and crowning mistake, and the allegation, that he was 
instructed to do so by Sir G. Wolseley, has been investigated 
by Lord Beaconsfield, and found to be without foundation. 

It is most painful for Lord Beaconsfield to differ from 
yr. Majesty in any view of public affairs, not merely because 
he is bound to yr. Majesty by every tie of duty and respectful 
affection, but because he has a distinct and, real confidence in 
yr. Majesty's judgment, matured, as it is, by an unrivalled 
political experience, and an extensive knowledge of mankind. 

In Sir Evelyn Wood and Colonel Buller, Lord Beaconsfield 
believes yr. Majesty has officers worthy of your colors, and 
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who will hereafter worthily maiatam the interests of yr. 
Majesty's Empire, and the honor of yr. Majesty's Crown. 

This was, as Ponsonby told Her Majesty, ‘ a tremendous 
indictment but it did not alter the Queen’s opinion in 
the least. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Balmoral Castle, Sept. I, 1879. — The Queen has to-day 
received Lord Beaconsfield's letter, which she must say has 
grieved and astonished her. Her wish that he should see 
Lord Chelmsford, as also Lord William Beresford, was that he 
should hear everything from them who know all and who 
have gone through endless difficulties, and not to decide on 
condemning people in most difficult and trying positions 
from the Cabinet, pressed by an unscrupulous Opposition (at 
least a portion of it) and still more unscrupulous press — 
without allowing them to state their own case and defend 
themselves ! How can civilians decide in a Cabinet on the 
causes for movements and the reasons for defeat ? Lord 
Beaconsfield himself so strongly condemned the Aulic Council 
that she is surprised at his severity, unmerited to a great 
extent, against Lord Chelmsford. He has obtained the 
deoisivevictory at Ulundi, which has paralysed Cety way o. . . . 

To recall a General whenever he is not successful is to act 
as the French used to do formerly. The Queen maintains 
that the war was imminent and that the Colonies might have 
been attacked, people murdered, and horrors committed, 
which would have ended in a very different way, to what it 
will do, it is to be hoped, now; but [for] which we shall have 
to thank those who were engaged in it. There was just as 
great an envy against Lord Lytton at the time of the Afghan 
War, and i£ he had met with reverses probably the same course 
might have been suggested. The Queen does not pretend to 
say that Lord Chelmsford has not made mistakes, but she 
cannot bear injustice, a want of generosity towards those who 
have had unbounded difficulties to contend with, and who 
ought to be supported from home and not condemned 
unheard. 

Beaconsfield, distressed as he was at this acute difference 
with his Sovereign, nevertheless maintained his position, 
though he sent simultaneously with his reply a letter to 
Lady Ely, meant no doubt for Her Majesty’s eye, in 
which he protested the depth of his distress, because he 
‘ loved ’ the Queen, 
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To Queen Victoria, 

Htjghbndek Manor, 8e'pt, 4, 1879. — Lord Beaconsfield 
with his humble duty to yr. Majesty. He is grieved that 
some remarks he recently felt it his duty to make have 
incurred the displeasure of yr. Majesty, and in that respect, 
whether his remarks were just or erroneous, he should be 
equally grieved. Lord Beaconsfield will not presume to 
enter into a controversy with his Sovereign, but he will ask 
yr. Majesty's gracious permission to make one or two observa- 
tions, which may remove misapprehension. 

Lord Beaconsfield entirely agrees with yr. Majesty about 
the pernicious interference of Aulic Councils in warfare, and 
he never would permit any criticism in the Cabinet either of 
Sir B. Erere, or Ld. Chelmsford, when the war had commenced. 
There was an occasion when Lord Beaconsfield, on this head, 
was absolutely alone among his colleagues, and they had to 
withdraw their otherwise unanimous views, to prevent the 
disruption of the Cabinet. 

Throughout these anxious times. Lord Beaconsfield endea- 
voured to form his opinion solely from the letters, public and 
private, of Lord Chelmsford, and it was only when those 
letters became confused, he might say incoherent, vacillating 
and apparently without resource, that he felt it his duty to 
offer that advice to jv. Majesty, which ultimately led to Lord 
Chelmsford's return to England. Lord Beaconsfield feels it 
his duty to say that, before he took that step, he communicated 
confidentially with the military authorities, and they were 
unquestionably of opinion, then, that a new commander 
should be appointed. 

Lord Napier was the General whom they wished to select. 
It was a selection agreeable to Lord Beaconsfield, and he made 
the proposition accordingly in the Cabinet. It would be 
wearisome now to trouble yr. Majesty with the circumstances 
why this appointment did not ultimately take place, and why 
Lord Napier's name was not submitted to yr. Majesty. Lord 
Beaconsfield feels conscious, that neither the unprincipled 
opposition in the House of Commons, which, he hopes, he 
never shrinks from encountering, nor the equally unprincipled 
and ignorant press which he has always despised, infiuenced 
him in the advice, which he had the honor to offer to yr. 
Majesty, and he was only moved to it by a pure sense of duty 
to his Sovereign. 

The course of events, however, has released Lord Chelmsford 
from a painful position, and Lord Beaconsfield sanctioned 
without hesitation the great distinction^ yv. Majesty is about 

i G.C.B. 
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to confer on that officer. It had been, perhaps, better, there- 
fore, that Lord Beaconsfield should not have expressed 
opinions, which have disquieted in any degree yr. Majesty, 
but the systenx which he has hitherto pursued, of communicat- 
ing everything to yr. Majesty without reserve, may be pleaded, 
he hopes, as some extenuation of his indiscretion. 

To the Dowager Lady Ely?- 

Hughenden Manor, Sept, 4, ’79. — . . . lam grieved, and 
greatly, that anything I should say, or do, should be displeasing 
to Her Majesty. I love the Queen — perhaps the only person 
in this world left to me that I do love; and therefore you can 
understand how much it worries and disquiets me, when there 
is a cloud between us. . . . 

The Queen received Chelmsford herself at Balmoral, 
and was favourably impressed by his explanations ; and 
once more urged Beaconsfield to be ‘ generous ’ and 
receive him at Hughenden as well as Wood and Buller. 
But Beaconsfield was obdurate and only extended his 
invitation to the two subordinate officers; and no insis- 
tence by the Queen could prevail on him to do more than 
go up to town to give Chelmsford an official audience in 
Downing Street. He fully realised how seriously he had 
hurt Her Majesty’s feelings by refusing her entreaty. 
He wrote humorously to Salisbury on September 20: 
‘My greatest [trouble] is from my having refused to 
receive Lord Chelmsford at Hughenden. I am quite 
in disgrace, and may probably have to follow Andrassy’s 
example.^ If so, you will know the truth, and that the 
cause is not the Afghan War, but only Mrs. Masham’s 
petticoat.’ 

It has been worth while to give this Chelmsford 
episode at considerable length to dispel the absurd idea 
that the Queen’s attachment to her favourite Minister, 
instead of being based on the solid ground of confidence 
begot by experience, was mainly due to the flattering 
language in which he addressed her, and to the unworthy 
compliance which he showed with her every wish. This 

1 Letter quoted in Meyiiell’s DisraeH, p. 639. 2 resign. 
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myth has sprung largely from Beaconsfield’s ingrained 
habit of attributing to himself, in his hatred of cant, 
lower motives than those from which he really acted. Two 
delightful sayings of his are quoted. He told Lord Esher 
that, in talking with the Queen, he observed a simple 
rule: ‘I never deny; I never contradict; I sometimes 
forget.’ And to Matthew Arnold, in a conversation 
shortly before his death, he said : ‘ You have heard me 
called a flatterer, and it is true. Everyone likes flattery; 
and, when you come to royalty, you should lay it on 
with a trowel.’ But the Queen was too much inured to 
flattery to care for it. Indeed those whom she suspected 
of concealing their true sentiments to adopt hers speedily 
lost her good opinion. She was downright and honest 
herself; and respected downrightness and honesty 
in others. But she was a woman as well as a Queen; 
and Disraeli was her only Minister since Melbourne who 
always bore the fact in mind. To women, as we have 
seen, his attitude throughout life was one of chivalrous 
devotion, ‘What wonder,’ as Lord Esher has well 
written, ‘ that his chivalrous regard for the sex should 
have taken a deeper complexion when the personage was 
not merely a woman, but a Queen ?’ 

To Disraeli his whole life was a romance : and nothing 
in it seemed to him more romantic than his relation to 
Queen Victoria. Take his letters to Her Majesty in 1875 
after receiving gifts from her of spring flowers. The 
flattery is, indeed, laid on ‘ with a trowel ’ ; but what is 
most noticeable is the spirit of high romance in which 
they are written. 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Gaedbns, Feh. 25, 1875. — Mr. Disraeli with 
his humble duty to your Majesty : 

Yesterday eve, there appeared, in Whitehall Gardens, a 
delicate-looking case, with a royal superscription, which, 
when he opened, he thought, at first, that your Majesty had 
graciously bestowed upon him the stars of your Majesty's 
principal orders. And, indeed, he was so impressed with this 
graceful illusion, that, having a banquet, where there were 
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many stars and ribbons, he could not resist the temptation, 
by placing some snowdrops on his heart, of showing that he, 
too, was decorated by a gracious Sovereign. 

Then, in the middle of the night, it occurred to him, that 
it might all be an enchantment, and that, perhaps, it was a 
Faery gift and came from another monarch ; Queen Titania, 
gathering flow.ers, with her Court, in a soft and sea-girt isle, 
and sending magic blossoms, which, they say, turn the heads 
of those who receive them. 

They certainly would turn Mr. Disraeli's, if his sense of duty 
to your Majesty did not exceed, he sincerely believes, his 
conceit. 

House op Commons, midnight [April 16, 1875]. — 

Mr. Disraeli . . . returned home late last night, somewhat 
anxious and wearied, when he found his room blazing, and 
perfumed, with the gems and jewels of Nature; and presenting 
in its appearance, and its associations, the most striking 
contrast to the scene he had just quitted. 

He could not refrain from blessing the gracious tenderness 
that had deigned to fill his lonely home with fragrance and 
beauty ! 

Such incidents outweigh all earthly honors: they sustain 
energy, sweeten toil, and soften many sorrows. 

The letter of February 25 is particularly interesting 
and enlightening. If he could, tell the Queen herself that 
her flowers seemed like ‘ Faery ’ gifts from Queen Titania, 
it is not strange that in writing and talking to his in- 
timates he should use the word ‘ Faery,’ a term of romance 
if ever there was one, as a synon 3 ma for Her Majesty. 
But it was not only Queen Titania and her court that 
Disraeli had in mind when he envisaged his Royal Mistress 
as ‘ the Faery.’ Still more was he thinking of the great 
Queen who presided over the heroic and romantic age of 
English adventure and literature, and of the famous 
poem, one of his own favourites, dedicated to her — the 
Faery Queen. It was after the romantic fashion of 
Raleigh’s service to Queen Elizabeth that Disraeli 
conceived of his own service to Queen Victoria. 

Queen Victoria, without havingany of QueenElizabeth’s 
inordinate relish for courtly and fantastic adoration, 
would have been more or less than a woman if she had 
been insensible to Disraeli’s attitude; especially after 
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she had proved his wisdom and, tested his patriotism 
in pubKc affairs. The outcome was an unprecedented 
intimacy and mutual confidence between Sovereign and 
Minister. Disraeli exhausted his resources of humour 
and wit, his stores of epigram and anecdote, for Her 
Majesty’s amusement. The article in the Quarterly 
Review for April, 1901, already quoted, gives a pleasant 
picture of their social relations. 

He was never in the least shy ; he did not trouble to insinuate : 
he said what he meant in terms the most surprising, the most 
unconventional; and the Queen thought that she had never 
in her life seen so amusing a person. He gratified her by his 
bold assumptions of her knowledge, she excused his florid 
adulation on the ground that it was ‘ Oriental,’ and she was 
pleased with the audacious way in which he broke through 
the ice that surrounded her. He would ask, across the 
dinner-table, "Madam, did Lord Melbourne ever tell your 
Majesty that you were not to do this or that ?’ and the Queen 
would take it as the best of jokes. . . . She loved the East, 
with all its pageantry and all its trappings, and she accepted 
Disraeli as a picturesque image of it. It is still remembered 
how much more she used to smile in conversation with him 
than she did with any other of her Ministers. 

Of the letters which he used to write her, blending 
business with sympathy, and affairs with romance, these 
volumes are full. Here is an attractive specimen, giving 
an account of Beaconsfield’s conversation with the 
young Prince Alexander of Bulgaria> in whom and 
whose fortunes Her Majesty was peculiarly interested. 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing Street, 13, 1879. — . . , LordBeacons- 

field saw a good deal of the Prince of Bulgaria, considering 
the brevity of his visit. Lord Beaconsfield was pleased and 
satisfied with him. Lord Beaconsfield met the Prince in 
society, and had a very long and interesting private interview 
with him. He solicited Lord Beaconsfield’ s advice as to his 
general conduct, and it was conceded to him sincerely and 
simply. 

Lord Beaconsfield reminded him that he had youth on his 
side, which he should never forget. He was called upon to 
exercise dominion in a part of the world, where probably, at 
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least, sooner or later, there would be considerable changes; 
that this almost inevitable lot of the Levant would give rise, 
as it has given rise, to endless intrigues, combinations, offers 
of alliance, even conspiracies; that what is contemplated 
rarely occurs, and never exactly as was anticipated, it is the 
unexpected that always occurs; that he should confine his 
efforts to making himself esteemed, and beloved by his 
subjects, and tho’ civil to all his neighbours, he should keep 
himself aloof from their machinations which probably would 
be disastrous; that being only twenty-two, he could afford to 
wait the natural development of affairs, which would do for 
him much more than forced alliances. To be young is a great 
thing, to be young and wise is irresistible. Finally Lord 
Beaconsfield recommended him to take the late King of the 
Belgians for his model, and study his career from the time 
that Prince was offered the throne of Greece to his illustrious 
end. In this interview the Prince of Bulgaria showed intelli- 
gence and sympathy, and seemed natural and sincere. 

Lord Salisbury, who had to give him a banquet at 4 and 20 
hours’ notice, managed well. As it was Ascot week, indepen- 
dent of other difficulties, it was impossible to invoke the 
presence of ladies, so he invited the diplomatic corps and yr. 
Majesty’s Ministers. Lord Salisbury was afraid it would be 
very dull, and male dinners necessarily must be — but it was 
not dull to the Prince of Bulgaria. He met exactly the 
persons he wanted to see. He mentioned to Lord Beacons- 
field what an immense advantage it was to him, that he 
should thus have become personally acquainted with so 
many distinguished public men, who, otherwise, would only 
be to him words in newspapers. 

Lord Beaconsfield also had the honor to meet the Prince 
at the Golden Wedding Banquet given at Prussia House. 
This really, if the locale had been equal to the occasion, would 
have been a striking affair. Forty guests in gorgeous uniforms, 
glittering with decorations, with many Princes, and all cele- 
brated, were materials for a great effect, if there had only 
been room. It was like looking too close at a picture. 

The weather here is tantalising, and tho’ there is yet time 
to rally, the prospects can scarcely be called favorable. 
Lord Beaconsfield found his own county, tho’ backward, yet 
flourishing, but he has had bad accounts from the great 
Midland counties. He himself, if he may venture to mention 
such a subject, is fairly well ; and, having in his London garden 
fine trees of pink may, all in full bloom, he is not disposed to 
quarrel with his lot, or to believe that spots on the sun have 
obliterated from the earth all the promise of spring and all 
the splendor of summer. He remembers, when he first 
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served yr. Majesty nearly thirty years ago, having mentioned 
his passion for pink may, there came the next morning from 
Windsor a whole thorn, tree in rosy bloom. It was a gift 
worthy of Queen Elizabeth, and of an age when great 
affairs and romance were not incompatible. All things 
change, they say, even pink may, but what he thinks will 
never change— at least to yr. Majesty — is your devoted 
BnACONSFIELr) . 

The special favours which the Queen bestowed on the 
Minister of her preference were innumerable. Besides 
the earldom and the Garter, she pressed, but pressed in 
vain, higher honours in the peerage on him, and would 
willingly have let him have any honour or decoration in 
her power. In addition to countless gifts of flowers, she 
constantly, on birthdays and other anniversaries, gave 
him presents, and received presents from him. Him 
alone of her Prime Ministers from the thirties to the 
eighties did she invite to sit down when he had an 
audience. She excused him, while he was still in the 
Commons, from sending her the nightly letter in which 
the Leader had been wont to give the Sovereign an 
account of the proceedings, and permitted him to 
devolve the duty on Lord Barrington, who occupied a 
post in the Household, She excused him also, during nearly 
the whole of his Ministry, from attendance at Balmoral. 
She paid him the notable compliment of visiting and 
lunching with him at his country home at a time when he 
was a special target of Opposition abuse. For him, more 
often than for any other Minister since the Prince Consort ^s 
death, did. she undertake the heavy duty of opening 
Parliament in person. To him she gave, in December, 
1879, the Windsor uniform, a special dress worn by the 
Royal Family and the members of the Household in 
personal attendance. She gave it, she wrote, as ‘ a mark 
of personal regard and friendship. Lord Melbourne had 
it, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Aberdeen. The 
Queen is not qtiite sure about Sir R. Peel.^ But no other 
Premier had it.’ After Beaconsfield’s day Lord Salisbury 

1 Sir R. Peel had the Windsor uniform. 
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received it from Queen Victoria; Mr. Balfour from Edng 
Edward ; and Lord Rosebery from King George. Beacons- 
field, in acknowledgment, wrote of the dress as connecting 
him, in a certain sense, permanently with your Majesty’s 
service. It will always be a link.’ 

Here is the manner in which he thanked the Queen, on 
Christmas Bay, 1879, for the latest of a long series of beau- 
tiful books. 


To Queen Victoria, 

Htjghenden Manor, Xmas Day^ 1879. — . . . Your 
Majesty has again added to the chamber where [Lord Beacons- 
field] will probably pass the greater part of the future days, 
that may yet await him, a beautiful volume, fair alike in 
form and subject, and one of those books, which one may 
recur to, again and again. 

Lord Beaconsfield is infinitely touched by this act. It is 
not merely that the sight of many beautiful volumes in his 
library will remind him, that he has had the honor of being 
the confidant and counsellor of a great Sovereign, and that 
too at a critical period of her Empire ; but that the gracious 
Mistress, to whom he was thus bound by the highest sense of 
duty, was a being, who deigned to acknowledge, between 
herself and her servant, other sources of sympathy than the 
cares of Empire, and found them in that mutual love of the 
fine arts, of which yr. Majesty is instinctively appreciative, 
. and in which yr. Majesty's tastes were trained and developed 
by one, who in that, and almost in every department requiring 
intelligence and sensibility, was himself consummate. 

Lord Beaconsfield ventures to send, from this home which 
yr. Majesty has honored, his earnest wishes for yr. Majesty's 
private happiness, and for the fame and glory of your reign. 

From Queen Victoria, 

Osborne, Dec. 26, 1879. — The Qneen thanks Lord Beacons- 
field so very much for his very kLud letter and good wishes. 
Most truly does she pray that he may be long spared in health 
and strength as her valued and trusted Minister 1 She is 
glad the book pleases him. . . . 

And here is his tactful pleading with the Queen, which 
persuaded her to open the last session of the Beaconsfield 
Parliament in person. 
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To Quern Victoria^ 

Hughenden Manor, Jan. 10, 1880. — . . . He has much 
considered the question of yr. Majesty opening Parliament in 
person . Remembering that the military operations, in Asia and 
Africa, have both been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
with great credit to your Majesty’s arms, and much individual 
distinction in your Majesty’s troops; that the present Parlia- 
ment has shown on every occasion patriotism and loyalty, 
always supporting your Majesty’s Government in their 
external policy, by majorities largely consisting of the Liberal 
party; recollecting also that this loyalty was singularly 
exemplified, when your Majesty assumed the Imperial Crown 
of India: Lord Beaconsfield cannot resist the conviction, that 
on an occasion, which, probably, may be the last when yr. 
Majesty could personally address your Majesty’s Parliament, 
it would be a gracious welcome, and popular act, for your 
Majesty to ascend yr. Majesty’s throne on the 5th of next 
month. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 12, 1880. — ^The Queen, having received 
Lord Beaconsfield’ s telegram, will no longer delay answering 
him about the Opening of Parliament. She will make the 
sacrifice (for there is nothing she dreads and dislikes more) 
ever ready to do what she can to support the present Govt. — 
and to gratify her people. . . . 

Beaconsfield, for his part, took the warmest interest 
in the private concerns and in the family joys and sorrows 
of the Queen. The principal sorrow during his Ministry 
was the death, in December, 1878, of the Princess Alice, 
Hhe first break,’ as Her Majesty wrote to him, ‘in my 
circle of children.’ His speech on the Vote of Condolence, 
in which G. W. E. Russell, an acute but sometimes 
superfime critic, detected ‘inconceivable bathos,’ was 
thought by the Queen to be ‘beautiful.’ The Princess 
died of diphtheria, from which aU her family w ?re suffer- 
ing, through kissing her sick boy, after she had been 
warned by the physicians of the danger of such an 
embrace. Beaconsfield held the circumstances to be, as 
they indeed were, ‘ wonderfully piteous,’ and his language, 
though florid, would appeal to the heart of many besides 
the Queen. 
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It became [Princess Alice’s] lot to break to her son, quite a 
youth, the aeath of his youngest sister, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. The boy was so overcome with misery 
that the agitated mother, to console him, clasped him in her 
arms — and thus received the kiss of death. My lords, I hardly 
know an incident more pathetic. It is one by which poets 
might be inspired, and in which the artist in every class, 
whether in picture, in statue, or in gem, might find a fitting 
subject for commemoration. 

In spite of her sorrow, the Queen sent Beaconsfield 
her wonted Christmas letter. 

To Queen Victoria, 

Htjohendbn, Dec, 26, 1878. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . has 
received this morning your Majesty's gracious letter. He 
cannot have a happy Xmas when your Majesty is in grief. . . . 

He is always afraid of obtruding himself in such matters. 
In truth it is shyness, not inadvertence, that makes him often 
appear negligent. 

Ever since he has been, intimately connected with your 
Majesty, your Majesty has been to him a guardian Angel, and 
much that he has done that is right, or said that was appro- 
priate, is due to you, Madam. He often thinks how he can 
repay your Majesty, but he has nothing more to give, having 
given to your Majesty his duty and his heart. 

Beaconsfield was profoundly and rightly convinced 
of the importance of the Queen’s life to the Empire, and 
was rendered anxious by a desperate attempt made on 
the Tsar’s life in 1879. Her Minister, he wrote to 
Her Majesty, was ‘a bubble who will be succeeded 
by other bubbles, but on your Majesty’s life depends 
perhaps the fate of an Empire — ^in times of great trial.’ 
He therefore implored her, popular and beloved as she was, 
not to disdain taking all reasonable precautions, whether 
walking or driving, ‘ for human nature is mimetic, and 
the crazy are often tempted to commit crimes not so 
much from innate wickedness as from a diseased self- 
consciousness, which upsets their reasoning powers.’ 
And he impressed on Sir Henry Ponsonby, her secretary, 
the necessity of having ' adequate experts hovering over 
the towers and terraces of Windsor.’ 
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In spite of the fact that the Queen looked with a 
somewhat jealous eye upon any incursions of the Heir- 
Apparent into the field of politics, Disraeli’s relations with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were friendly and 
cordial; the gracious lady who is now Queen Alexandra 
especially distinguishing him on more than one occasion 
with her kindly regard. He told Lady Bradford a pretty 
story of a dinner at the Hertfords’ on May 22, 1875. He 
there sat next to the Princess of Wales, whose quickness 
in conversation and ready sense of humour he greatly 
admired. 

I said something about her ‘orders/ all of which she wore. 
She said it was a shame I had no decoration, and she gave me 
her ‘menu/ which was a pretty one, to wear instead. I 
said, ‘ Your Royal Highness will not be able to select your 
dinner.’ She replied, ‘ We will exchange menus, and I will 
wear yours as an additional order.’ 

In the last days of December, 1879, the Prince of Wales, 
who had often been Beaconsfield’s host at Sandringham, 
intimated his desire to be the Prime Minister’s guest at 
Hughenden, and to meet there, as Beaconsfield whimsically 
put it in writing to Lady Bradford, ‘some grave, but 
agreeable, signiors.’ Hughenden was a small house in 
which to entertain royalty, and, besides Corry, Beacons- 
field could only accommodate four other guests. The 
Prince selected Lord Salisbury and Sir William Hart 
Dyke, the Whip, from the world of politics; and Lord 
Rosslyn and Lord Orford, two of Beaconsfield’s particular 
friends, from the world of society. Orford could not 
come, being ill at Bath; and the Prince suggested Bernal 
Osborne, another of his host’s old friends, as a substitute. 
The party lasted from the afternoon of Monday, January 
12, 1880, to late on the following afternoon, and was 
most successful. Beaconsfield gave accounts of the visit 
both to the Queen and to Lady Bradford. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, DowKiPra St., Jan. 14, 1880.—. • . The royal visit to 
Hughenden, he hopes he may say, was not altogether unsuc- 
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cessful, A Prince, who really has seen everything, and knows 
everybody, is a guest one might despair of interesting and 
amusing even for a passing hour, but His Royal Highness was 
so gracious, and so agreeable, that one hoped he was not 
wearied. 

The conversation was grave as well as gay ; and His Royal 
Highness, Lord Beaconsfield can say with the utmost truth, 
maintained his part with felicity and even distinction. 

His Royal Highness had the opportunity of speaking alone 
with Lord Salisbury, and also with Lord Beaconsfield, and at 
more social moments Lord Rosslyn and Mr. Osborne expressed 
and elicited many a flashing phrase. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Htjghekdeit Manor, Jan, 13. — ^The visit has been, all say, 
a great success, but H.R.H. does not depart until late this 
afternoon, and I can only get hold of ten minutes to write to 
you by messenger, who must depart immediately. He praised 
the house, praised his dinner, praised the pictures, praised 
everything : was himself most agreeable in conversation, said 
some good things, and told more. 

When I found out that both Rosslyn and B[ernall 0[sborne] 
had been his companions at Cumberland Lodge, I was afraid 
they must have exhausted all their resources; but I was wrong. 
Success inspired them, and the dinner was like a pantomime, 
where there are two clowns, and both capital ones. . . . 

We played at whist in the evening — his own choice. I had 
hoped to have induced them to play nap, which wd. have 
left me alone, for I don't understand that mystery. But he 
wd. not have it, and insisted on playing with B. 0. against 
Salisbury and myself at whist. He beat us, which does not 
displease him. 

To-day he rambled about the grounds, and then took a 
drive in a snowstorm and in an open carriage to Wycombe 
and about. . , . 

10, Downing St., 15. — . . . They returned from their 

barouche drive in a snow storm in high spirits ; his companions, 
Monty, and the two clowns; B. 0. affecting seriousness and 
sense of hardship, his Grace the Lord Commissioner, on the 
other hand, rollicking. 

H.R.H. disappeared then for an hour, and told me he had 
been writing an account of Hughenden to the Princess. Then 
there was a very successful, but very long, luncheon, and then, 
after a little wandering about the house, he departed, having, 
he said, ‘ greatly enjoyed himself.' 

Salisbury behaved very well, and helped me much. . * . 
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Beaconsfield showed a shrewd appreciation both of the 
social gifts and of the political promise of the future King 
Edward, in writing of him to his intimates as ‘ Prince Hal," 
after the merry Prince who developed, upon the throne, 
into the heroic victor of Agincourt. 

It was natural that a Minister for whom the Sovereign 
entertained an exceptional regard should receive many 
marks of attention from the Royal Family. A special 
compliment was paid him, early in his last Ministry, 
by the Duke and Duchess of Ed^burgh, who asked him 
to their house-warming dinner-party at Clarence House ; 
a party at which there were none but royalties present, 
except Disraeli and Dr. Quin, the homoeopathic physician 
and wit — even equerries and ladies-in-waiting being 
excluded. The attentions, indeed, which he received 
from Princes and Princesses were so numerous as to be 
sometimes embarrassing, and were not always considerate. 
He declined altogether to oblige a Princess who, at a 
time of political crisis, asked the Prime Minister to call 
on her at a quarter to ten in the morning. ‘ Had I been 
as idle as a ploughboy sitting on a gate," he told a friend, 
‘ I would not have gone. A liberty to ask me to derange 
my day for such frivolity !’ Outside the Queen, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the member of the Royal 
Family whom he most highly appreciated, and whom he 
was most pleased to meet in society, was undoubtedly 
the vivacious Princess Mary of Cambridge, Duchess of 
Teck. With her brother, the Duke of Cambridge, he 
was on friendly terms, but he came, by the end of his 
period of oflB.ee, to distrust the influence of the Horse 
Guards xmder the Duke’s control. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughunden Manob, Dec. 26, 1879. — . . . Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has not disappointed me. He is one of those men 
who not only succeed, but succeed quickly. Nothing can 
give you an idea of the jealousy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness of the Horse Gds. against our only soldier. The Horse 
Guards will ruin this country, unless there is a Prime Minister 
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who will have his way, and that cannot be counted on. Fortu- 
nately he has the power, if he have only the determination. 
You cannot get a Secy, of War to resist the cousin of the 
Sovereign, with whom he is placed in daily and hourly com- 
munication. I tremble when I think what may be the fate 
of this country if, as is not unlikely, a great struggle occur, 
with the Duke of Cambridge's generals. , . ! 

Though Beaconsfield sometimes wrote to his friends 
impatiently of courtiers, he always showed the greatest 
courtesy and consideration to those about the person of 
the Sovereign; and was consequently more popular at 
Court than statesmen are wont to be. With Lady Ely, 
General Grey, and Sir Henry Ponsonby he maintained 
very friendly and confidential relations. Here is the 
tribute paid to him on his retirement by the Queen’s 
shrewd and faithful secretary, who was, be it observed, a 
Whig. 

From Sir Henry Ponsonby, 

WmnsoE Castle, April 19, 1880. — . . . I have to thank 
you sincerely for recommending my name to the Queen for 
the honour of being appointed a Privy Councillor. ... I 
should be most ungrateful if I did not thaaak you most heartily 
for the very kind manner you have always treated me, and 
for permitting me to have free and unrestricted intercourse 
with you, which has made my duty an easy and agreeable 
one under your Administration. But however grateful I am 
for your kindness to me, may I be allowed to add my deep 
sense of the service of friendship you have rendered to the 
Queen personally, which has undoubted^ softened her diffi- 
culties and alleviated her troubles ? Your retirement from 
office therefore is not only the resignation of a Minister but 
the loss to the Queen of a true and faithful friend, and my 
position here allows me, I hope, to share the Queen’s real 
regret at such a separation. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

Last Months of the Government. 

1879-1880. 

When Beaconsfield went down to Hnghenden in August, 
1879, for rest and refreshment after the session, he was 
able to regard public affairs with satisfaction save for the 
continuance of bad trade and bad harvests. 

To Lord Lytton. 

Gov;fidential, 10, Downing Street, Aug, 14, '79. — . . . 
I write to you now at the end of a long and laborious cam- 
paign, which has terminated triumphantly for H.M.'s Govern- 
ment. It is not merely that our external affairs figure well 
in the Queen's Speech; that not a single Eussian soldier 
remains in the Sultan's dominions; that, greatly owing to 
your energy and foresight, we have secured a scientific and 
adequate frontier for our Indian Empire; and that our S. 

* African anxieties are virtually closed ; but we have succeeded 
in ‘passing' some domestic measures, in spite of factious 
obstruction, of first-class interest and importance — notably 
our Army Discipline Act, a measure of magnitude and gravity, 
equal in range and difficulty to three great measures, and our 
Irish University Act, a question which had upset two Adminis- 
trations. 

Although we have entered ‘ the sixth year of our reign,' our 
parliamentary majority, instead of diminishing, has increased, 
and notwithstanding the rumors that may reach you, I see 
no reason, scarcely a right, to dissolve Parliament — though 
this, of course, must depend on circumstances. . . . 

The only danger and difficulty which the present Ministry 
has to encounter are natural. ‘ The stars in their courses have 
fought against ' me. After four bad harvests in this country, 
we are apparently about to meet a fifth dearth, and one not 
confined to this country. There can be no substantial revival 
of trade unless the earth gives us an abundant increase. We 
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have had to struggle against four bad harvests and four wars, 
and it is difficult to carry through a commanding policy with 
a failing Exchequer. The spirit of England is yet so high, 
that, I believe, it would endure any amount of taxation if its 
imperial position were at stake ; but taxes, without that senti- 
ment of glory and patriotism, will pull down any Ministry. 
However, in this respect, things may yet mend, and, whatever 
happens, it will always be to me a source of real satisfaction 
that I had the opportunity of placing you on the throne of 
the Gt. Mogul. 1 

In three weeks’ time, before Lytton had even received 
his chief’s optimistic letter, the second disaster of this 
fatal year had befallen, and had wrecked the Afghan 
settlement on which the Government prided themselves. 
Not a suspicion, however, of coming trouble from 
Afghanistan is to be discerned in Beaconsfield’s private 
letters in the interval. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Htjghenden Makor, Aug, 19. — . . . We came here on 
Friday (Sal[isbur]y going same day to Dieppe), rode over the 
new estate on Saturday, a finish day, with the agent, and the 
chief tenant, who complained of nothing and asked for nothing, 
and is a furrier at Wycombe and is worth £30,000, so I suppose 
he means to pay under all circumstances. The old tenants 
think me quite mad in buying land in this county, and evi- 
dently intend to decamp; but they have got to Xmas now ! . . . 

Aug, 20. — . . . This place is desolate, and except on 
Saturday, wh. I have described to you, I have never been 
able to get out. It has rained night and day The peacocks 
have no tails and are yet still moulting. They persist in 
showing themselves, like Falstaff's ragged regiment. They 
have eaten all the flowers, and have no beauty to substitute 
for that which they have destroyed. Nothing can now save 
the harvest. . , . 

Aug, 22. — . , . Duff erin writes that he attended the grand 
review by special invitation, and that in the course of the 
morning [the Emperor] held the most friendly and amiable 
conversation with him. The Emperor wonderfully pleased 
by what I said of him at the Mansion House, and all the 
generals did nothing but praise Ld. Beaconsfield and England ! 
Quite a new thing 1 from wh^ch I infer that their expedition 
to Merv has failed, and that the heat, and the want of water, 

1 This letter is quoted, in part, in Lord Lytton' s Indian Administration, 
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and the desert, have floored them . Duff [erin] was particularly 
to impress upon Ld. Beaconsfield that the Emperor had no 
intention, and never had one, of going to Merv. Probably 
not, now. 

I have not read a word that Gladstone has written, or 
spoken, for nearly a year; but I like your criticism, and hope 
your judgment is correct, tho* I thiii the agricultural bank- 
ruptcy must finish us. 

Aug, 25. — . . . The peacocks look better; crouching in 
the sun which lights up their purple necks, while the loss of 
the rest of their splendor is not so obvious. One of the 
ladies presented me on Saturday with a family of four: an 
almost unprecedented event, as they seldom exceed 1 or 2, 
and these are hatched always in wild places and mysterious 
woods. 

Aug. 30. — . . . Wolseley writes in good spirits, and 
evidently thinks that he shall make a good and quick job of 

it. . . . 

Sept. 2 , — The P[rime] M[inister] of the Dominion of Canada^ 
arrived yesterday and departed by early train this morning, 
having given me a bad night and leaving me very exhausted. 
He is gentlemanlike, agreeable, and very intelligent : a con- 
siderable man, with no Yankeeisms except a little sing-song 
occasionally at the end of a sentence. It is a pity these 
people always come when everybody is scattered. It wd. not 
have been half as exhausting to have given him a London 
dinner, or more. But it was necessary, for many grave 
reasons, that he should not depart and feel on his return, 
like the Dss. of Marlboro’ , * that she had had no attention paid 
to her.’ Considering that the Princess Louise is V[ice] Queen 
of Canada, it is to be regretted that Lome’s Prime Minister, 
the head too of the English and Conservative party, shd. not 
have been invited to dine with our Sovereign the day he was 
sworninof the Privy Council at Osborne. . . . 

By the bye, the Canadian chief is said to be very like your 
humble servant, tho’ a much younger man. I think there is 
a resemblance. He says the Princess is a great success in 
Canada, which was a toss up : but she is extremely gracious, 
speaks to everybody and is interested in everything, and 
skates divinely ! . . . I fear that Lome, tho’ he tries hard, 
has not made them forget Dufferin. 

Haymerle, it is settled, is to succeed Andrassy, tho’ it will 
not be announced at present . This is an anti-Russian appoint- 
ment, and will suit England well. He is not a great noble: 
I believe a plebeian, and looks one; nor will he set the Danube 


1 Sir John A. Macdonald. 
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on fire; but he has great experience in affairs, thoro*ly knows 
his business, and is honorable. 

Upon these quiet autumn days at Hughenden there 
burst, on September 6, the terrible news that the 
British Envoy, Mission, and escort at Cabul had been 
treacherously attacked by Afghan soldiers, and had all 
perished. The presence of a British Envoy in Cabul had 
long been held by Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and Lytton 
to be most desirable; but, in view of Sher Ali’s notorious 
objection, no proposal of the kind had been made in any 
of the numerous negotiations with him since Lytton’s 
arrival in India. When, however, Sher Ali had fled and 
died in exile, and Afghanistan, owing to the victorious 
advance of our three columns, lay open, from north to 
south, to British troops, it was natural to include the 
reception of a British Envoy among the conditions 
presented at Gandamak to Yakub Khan, the new Ameer, 
for his acceptance. It was Yakub who suggested Cabul 
as the place of the Envoy’s residence, as it was only there, 
he said, that he himself could protect him Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, a brilliant and experienced frontier oflScer, 
who had negotiated the Treaty of Gandamak, was 
appointed Resident; and by his own wish his staff and 
escort were reduced to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions. They were received ■with due respect and honour 
on their entry into Cabul on July 24; and, during the six 
weeks that their mission lasted, Cavagnari, though he 
noted several unsatisfactory features in the Afghan 
situation, never showed any apprehension of danger, and 
on the last day of his life, September 2, telegraphed to the 
Viceroy ^ All well.’ Nevertheless next day mutinous 
Afghan troops stormed the Residency and massacred 
all its defenders, while the Ameer, if he did not connive 
at the treachery, at any rate took no steps to safeguard 
those who were peculiarly under his care. 

It was a crushing blow to Beaconsfield. * I am quite 
overcome,’ he telegraphed at once to the Queen, * and was 
trying to write to my Sovereign, but I am unequal to it.’ 
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The Queen urged immediate action, which the Minister 
was not slow to carry out. 'We must act with great 
energy/ Her Majesty telegraphed from Balmoral on 
September 6, ' and no hanging back, or fear to be found 
fault with, must deter us from strong and prompt measures . 

. . . Pray urge this on the Viceroy, and assure him of 
support and confidence.* 

To Queen Victoria, 

Hughendbn Manoe, Sept, 7, 1879. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
had the honor to receive this afternoon yr. Majesty’s gracious 
telegram. . . . He will, yr. Majesty may be sure, act on its 
spirit. The whole Afghan question is now tabula rasa and, if 
necessary, we may march to Herat. It is fortunate that 
Parliament is not sitting : there is nothing to paralyse us. 

He has confidence in Lytton. It is a situation which befits 
his courage, resource, and imagination. 

Alas ! for the brilliant Cavagnari 1 and his friends and 
companions, whose names Lord Beaconsfield does not yet 
know, and dares not to think of. And yet such is the high 
spirit of the service, that Lord Beaconsfield doubts not that 
there are men ready to take the same post. They serve under 
anEmpress who may well inspire them. . . . 

Cranbrook, the Secretary for India, hurriedly summoned 
back from a Scottish holiday but just begun, came to 
Hughenden at once; and the Viceroy was assured of the 
complete support of the home authorities for vigorous 
measures. 


To Lord Salisbury, 

HuGHEisrDBN MiJSTOE, Sept. 9, 1879. — This is a shaker, and 
it is difficult, at the first breath, to recognise all the conse- 
quences of such a disaster. I fear they will be extensive and 
manifold. We are all scattered, of course. The unhappy 
Cranbrook left town on Friday night, to find, on his arrival 
at Murthly, in the land of Athole, that he would have to 
return immediately. He will be in town this morning: 
I hope — and trust — he will be with me by the 5 o’c. train. . . . 

I have telegraphed to Cranbrook in favor of the most decided 
and instant action. Is that in our power ? We may be only 
five days’ march from Cabul, but that would be as bad as the 
great desert, if we have no transport and inadequate com- 
missariat. As for transport, I remember, with alarm, that 
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50 or 60 thousand camels have already been wasted. How- 
ever, these are points on wh. Cranbrook, I trust, will throw 
much light. . . . 

(Later.) Our friend arrived here this afternoon . He brought 
no fresh news from the Ind. Office, nor had he been able to 
see any member of his Council. The result of our deliberations 
was a telegram to the Viceroy, assuring him of the support of 
H.M. Government in a prompt and vigorous advance on 
Cabul, assuming that his communications were all secured; 
requesting immediate information as to the amount of troops 
available for such a movement, as the forces, I fear, are much 
scattered in cantonments; what was his amount of transport 
for the operation, wh. he could immediately command; 
whether his commissariat was adequate ? 

As to future movements, and general policy, after the occu- 
pation of Cabul — that we would not, at present, touch upon. 

Of course, that must be decided by the Cabinet, but, in the 
meantime, I will to you roughly touch upon the course I 
think we ought to pursue. 

No annexation, generally speaking: military occupation for 
a time absolutely necessary . 

I look upon our engagements under the Treaty as null and 
void, as the Ameer has been unable to protect our Envoy, 
whose presence at Cabul he himself suggested, as it was the 
only place where the Ameer could answer for his safety. 

If the Ameer himself is still in existence, if we are satisfied 
of his fidelity, and if the principal Sirdars rally round him, 
and this turn out to be a merely military revolt, a mutiny of 
the Herat troops, then, I think, it will be impossible for us 
to throw over Yakub; but if he is dead or disappears, I don't 
think we ought to set up another Prince, that, then, we 
should content ourselves by consolidating our military frontier 
(retaining Candahar, wh. we must now, probably, under any 
circumstances) and let the rest of the country quarrel among 
themselves, and after a certain course of violence, plunder, 
treachery and massacre, become apportioned among various 
chiefs. This was Lytton's original plan, but the Cabinet 
did not then relish it. 

What alarms me is the state of the Indian Army, as revealed 
in a letter from Lytton written to Cran. before the catastrophe. 
Except Roberts, who he believes is highly gifted, and who 
certainly is a strategist, there seems no one much to rely on: 
Stewart respectable; Massey promising; but all the persons, 
with slight exceptions, to whom we have voted Parliamentary 
thanks, and on whom the Crown has conferred honors, utterly 
worthless. 

As for General Sam Browne, according to Lytton, he ought 
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to have been tried by a court martial, and he goes thro' them 
all with analogous remarks. 

And these are the men whom, only a few months, or weeks, 
ago, he recommended for all these distinctions ! 

I begin to think he ought to be tried by a court martial 
himself; but I have confidence, still, in his energy and resource. 

Poor Cranbrook, dead beat with his travel and this great 
chagrin, has gone to bed, tho* it has not struck ten, so I write 
this, which he will take by the earliest train to-morrow. 'Tis 
rough stuff, but I hope may convey a fair view of the situation 
to you. 

Any hurried or immediate meeting of the Cabinet seems 
unnecessary, and Cranbrook to-day will see Maine! about the 
Parliamentary point of law. He seems to have confidence in 
Maine about such matters, 

Beaconsfield did not permit these external anxieties 
to interfere with a party at Hughenden of his intimate 
friends, which was arranged for the end of the month, and 
which included Lady Chesterfield as well as the Bradfords. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Hugheitden Manob, Sept, 10, '79. — It has been quite out 
of my power to write to you, my attention being entirely 
absorbed by the awful catastrophe of Cabul, and the necessary 
measures to take in consequence. . . . 

I have heard from Bradford (on the 9th), and have written 
to him by this post. I do not see why friends shd. nbt meet, 
because there has been a national disaster, and therefore I 
have fixed the 23rd inst. for yr. arrival here, and I hope you 
will stay at least till the end of that week. I hope the young 
ladies will accompany you. I have no party of any kind, and 
fear they will not be amused; no dancing, no charades, no 
lawn tennis ! A dreary prospect ! . . . 

Sept, 11. — . . . I have had a sharp 8 and 40 hours or so, 
but am perfectly calm. It is a horrible business, because the 
Queen has lost some admirable servants, but for no other 
reason. It will not, in the slightest degree, change, or affect, 
the policy of H.M.'s Government, but, on the contrary, 
confirm and consolidate it. 

I have good accounts this morning of the state of our troops 
and of their preparedness. I was a little nervous about 
transport, but am not now. . . . 

Sept, 19. — . . . You will meet Sir Evelyn Wood on 
Tuesday, who, the Queen tells me, is extremely agreeable. 

! Sir Henry Maine, tlie jurist, who was then on the India Council. 
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The British power was promptly re-established in Af- 
ghanistan by the energy of Roberts, who pressed on rapidly 
by the Knrram to Cabnl, winning a complete victory 
over the rebels at Charasiab on the way, while in the 
south Stewart re-occupied Candahar. Yakub, who had 
early fled to Roberts’s camp, abdicated when the General 
entered Cabul. By the middle of October, we had the 
tahula rasa, of which Beaconsfield wrote, for our Afghan 
policy. He was wisely in no hurry to take final decisions, 
though the Viceroy desired to proceed at once with his 
scheme of disintegration, involving the permanent 
annexation of Candahar and the neighbourhood. 

The Opposition, with Harcourt as their fugleman, 
claimed that the Cabul disaster showed the justice of 
their contentions. Nothing was to be expected but 
disaster if you forsook in any particular the strict 
Lawrence doctrine of non-interference in Afghanistan. 
Lytton’s mad policy, the Liberals averred, had only 
produced its natural fruits. In view of the approval 
of the Mission by the best frontier authorities, such as 
Cavagnari himself, this criticism did not sound very 
impressive. A truer criticism, perhaps, would be that 
Lytton’s error lay in misjudging his Ameer. Yakub was 
both weak and treacherous ; and the policy of the Mission 
postulated, for its success, a strong and reasonably 
straightforward ruler. 

To Queen Victoria. 

HuaHENDBNMA2^0B,Oci.23, 1879. — Lord Beaconsfield , . . 
was content with the tone of his colleagues generally, and 
believes that the unanimous decision of the Cabinet was a 
wise one. It may be, that the proposals of Lord Lytton may 
eventually have to be adopted, and even more than his 
Excellency suggests; but looking, not merely in an Indian 
aspect, at the situation, they were premature. What we have 
first to effect, is to establish our military authority throughout 
Afghanistan, by the occupation of its strongholds. Doing 
this, and when we have done this, no one will suspect us of 
‘ hesitation and feebleness.’ We shall then be in a position to 
dictate according to circumstances. We have had too many 
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fits and starts in our historyi, as far as Afghanistan and Central 
Asia are concerned. We must accustom the world a little 
to the permanence and stability of our authority there. In 
the military occupation of the country, we can march to 
Herat if the Russians advance to Merv, we can deal with Persia 
without being embarrassed by the claims or pretences of any 
Afghan Sovereign; we can, in short, if we are not in a hurry, 
consolidate yr. Majesty's Empire, and inflict such a check 
on any rival Power, which will influence the conduct of all 
Eastern States. No longer bound by the Treaty negotiated 
by the gifted Cavagnari, we may make arrangements with 
Persia, for example, which may tend to the restoration of her 
influence in Asia, and save her from the ravenous maw of 
Russia. 

Lord Beaconsfield conferred with Lord Salisbury much on 
this matter yesterday, which had often occupied their thoughts. 
The Cavagnari Treaty was an obstacle to all this, which, if 
successfully carried into eflect, may greatly affect the position 
of Russia in Turkey. 

The speech of Lord Salisbury at Manchester was of the 
highest class of eloquence. It has much influenced public 
opinion, and is a striking contrast to the brilliant flippancy of 
Sir W.Harcourt, and its utter refutation. ... 

Beaconsfield did not give any hint, in his speech at 
Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day, of the nature of the future 
settlement of Afghanistan. But he seized the opportunity 
to rebuke the hostile and depreciatory criticism to which 
Lytton had been subjected by the Opposition orators 
and press, and to pronounce an emphatic eulogy of his 
conduct. ‘ Eor my own part, I have rarely met a man 
in whom genius and sagacity were more happily allied 
than in Lord Lytton, a man of greater resource, or one 
possessing in such degree that highest quality of public 
life — courage in adversity, and firnmess and constancy in 
difficulty and danger.’ It was to Lytton’s policy of 
disintegration that, in the apparent absence of any 
chief strong enough to hold Afghanistan together, the 
Cabinet came gradually round. But Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury desired, in addition, to negotiate an agreement 
with Persia, under which, in accordance with that policy, 
Herat should be held by the Shah as the feudatory of the 
British Crown. This scheme, to which the Queen objected, 
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with some reason, as unduly increasing British respon- 
sibilities, was never carried through. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hugheistden, Dec. 5, 1879. — Lord Beaconsfield with his 
humble duty to yr. Majesty. With the utmost deference, he 
begs to assure yr. Majesty, that yr. Majesty's Ministers in any 
line, which they may advise yr. Majesty to take, about the 
Russian Letters,^ will not in their opinion show weakness, but 
strength; strength in their cause, and confidence in the com- 
manding position, which in this affair they occupy. Lord 
Beaconsfield does not contemplate eventual ^ silence or 
concealment' in this matter. But the occasion, and the 
manner, require much consideration. Lord Cranbrook, on 
Wednesday, talked of further letters, in private to Lord 
Beaconsfield; but no information of that kind has reached him, 
and he has written in consequence to Lord Cranbrook on the 
subject. 

And now with regard to the ‘ other, larger and more difficult 
subject.* Here are the views of Lord Beaconsfield personally 
and which he ventures to hope, that yr* Majesty, after con- 
sideration, may be pleased not to disapprove. 

It is clear, that Lord Lytton would like to fall back on the 
Treaty of Gandamak, but feels that it is impossible; he there- 
fore contemplates a group of quasi-independent chieftains 
under the influence of the imperial Crown of India, but 
combining this, for some time, with adequate military occu- 
pation of the country by yr. Majesty's forces. If this were 
effected, and Candahar, for example, in possession of yr. 
Majesty’s army, and in two years' time connected by a railway 
with Herat, Lord Lytton would not be unwilling to see the 
Shah of Persia Lord of Herat, on the same terms as the chiefs 
of Candahar, Cabul, Ghuznee, etc. Such arrangements cannot 
be made off-hand. 

Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, tho* not disapproving 
of this general policy, wishes to close with Persia at once, for 
the fear that Russia will forestall us. Lord Cranbrook, 
who from his office, as well as his character, naturally exercises 
much influence on this question, looks upon the disintegration 
of Afghanistan as inevitable, and is in favor, generally, of the 
Viceroy’s views; but more strongly in favor of the Persian 
Convention than Lord Lytton, and wishes to hasten the 
general settlement of Afghanistan, so that we may meet 
Parliament with a distinct policy. 

^ Oorrespondenoe between Sher Ali and Russian agents, found at Cabul, 
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After the Cabinet unanimously agreeing that the Treaty 
of Gandamak should be looked upon as abrogated, and that 
disintegration must be accepted as a fact by yr. Majesty's 
Government, Lord Beaconsfield guided the Cabinet to a 
decision on Wednesday which substantially adopted the views 
of Lord Cranbrook, but authorised Lord Salisbury to continue 
negotiating with Persia. It is the opinion of Lord Beacons- 
field that Persia will wait ; and so, that we may be able to effect 
a safer and more satisfactory arrangement, than the Shah now 
would propose or accept. 

Russia can offer nothing at present to Persia. She can only 
menace, and she menaces while she herself is under great 
difficulties. We are now more at hand, as regards Persia, 
than Russia is. Russia could not move against Persia under 
two years, and then, with a railway from Candahar to Herat, 
your Majesty could immediately display a military power 
against which Russia could not contend. Lord Salisbury 
proposes, in his contemplated convention, many engagements 
on the part of Persia, which would practically make the Shah 
yr. Majesty's feudatory ; not as Shah of Persia, but as Lord of 
Herat, as in the case of the K. of the Netherlands, who is a 
feudatory, it is believed, of the German Empire, as Grand 
Duke of Luxembourg. 

Yr. Majesty justly enquires. What guarantees have we that 
the Shah will observe these conditions 1 The same guarantees 
that made him observe the Treaty of Paris for 30 years, and, 
in addition, the increased guarantee arising from his increased 
proximity to yr. Majesty's Empire, and its military resources, 
while the Persian Gulf is at all times open to your Majesty's 
Fleet. 

Only one important step was actually taken in the 
process of disintegration. A chieftain, independent of 
Cabul, but under the protection of England, was set up 
in Candahar. Before any definite decision had been 
reached in the north, there appeared out of Turkestan a 
claimant to the Afghan throne, Abdul Rahman, nephew 
of Sher Ali. There was reason to think that he might 
prove the strong ruler who was desired; and negotiations 
had been begun with him when the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment left office. Ministers had acquired for India an 
enormously strengthened frontier, and had beaten down, 
for the time, opposition in Afghanistan; the final settle- 
ment had to be left for their successors. 
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The temporary disasters in South Africa and Afghani- 
stan, however they might disaffect voters at home to 
Beaconsfield’s Government, did not lead competent 
foreign observers to doubt England’s power or the value 
of her goodwill. For in September of this year the 
friendly relations which had existed since the Treaty of 
Berlin between Great Britain and Germany culminated in 
what appeared to be a serious overture from Bismarck to 
Beaconsfield. He sent Miinster, the German Ambassador 
in London, direct to Beaconsfield at Hughenden, to pro- 
pose, confidentially and for the moment unofficially, a 
defensive alliance between Germany, Austria, and England* 
Beaconsfield, who insisted that the confidence should be 
extended to his Sovereign and his colleague, the Foreign 
Secretary, submitted to the Queen the following account 
of this important conversation; forwarding at the same 
time an almost verbally identical report to Salisbury. 

Memorandum for Queen Victoria, 

Secret, Hughendek Majstoe, Sept, 27, 1879. — Count 
Munster arrived here yesterday at half-past six o’clock, and 
departed early this morning. . . . Absolutely before he sat 
down, he said, ‘ I disturb you in your retirement with reluc- 
tance, but I obey the order of Prince Bismarck, and I come to 
make you a proposal of the gravest character. It must be 
made, however, in complete confidence; not looked upon, at 
this stage, as an official communication, but one of private 
friendship of Prince Bismarck, with the hope that it may lead 
to official communication/ Then I said: ‘I must stop 
you at once to say that, while I engage that the confidence 
shall be respected, it is impossible for me to listen to anything 
on public affairs, which I am not free to communicate to my 
Sovereign and the Secretary of State.' 

Count Munster: ‘Prince Bismarck feels that and knows 
that it is not possible, nor desirable, for you to converse with 
me except on those conditions; but why he insists, for the 
moment, that his confidence should be limited to yourself, is 
that he has not yet communicated his purpose to the Emperor, 
and if the Emperor hears of it from another quarter — we will 
say from royal correspondence or otherwise — before Prince 
Bismarck has told him — the result might be highly disad- 
vantageous.^ 
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I, however, persisted in my view, saying that Lord Salisbury 
and myself were the same, and that, from long experience, I 
could answer with my head for the discretion of my Sovereign. 
After some demurring, Count Miinster made his statement. 
It was long, but interesting. The principal points are thus 
condensed. 

The relations of Russia and Germany are in their nature 
essentially unsatisfactory, and since the union of Germany 
have become more so. The Russians hate the Germans, and 
have succeeded, during late years, in removing almost every 
eminent German from their public service, altho’ German 
statesmen really made this Empire. The Pan-81avic senti- 
ment now entirely absorbs them, and the reason why Schou- 
valoif is shelved is that, altho’ a Russian, he is enlightened, 
and would follow the policy of the great Russo-German states- 
men who preceded him. 

This chronic state of affairs induced Prince Bismarck to 
make an effort to rid Germany of the Russian thraldom under 
which Germany has so long ^oaned, and to follow up the 
comparative emancipation which had been effected by the 
union of Germany. In this spirit, he made, at an early period 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s administration, a proposal to Lord Odo 
Russell proposing an alliance with Gt. Britain. That proposal 
was not only rejected by the English Secretary of State, but 
was only notified by him to his colleagues accompanied by 
his opinion, that it could not for a moment be entertained. 
Had that proposal been accepted, there would have been no 
Turkish war, and none of the complications that now embarrass 
us. Thrown back on himself. Prince Bismarck was forced 
to rely on Russia, and by the invention of the alliance of the 
three Emperors, which was never realised, and by the reciprocal 
regard of the two Emperors of Germany and Russia, the Prince 
managed for a time to keep affairs tolerably straight.^ 

Now, all the old and organic rancor has reappeared. All 
the complaints of Germany having thrown over Russia, are 
false and mere pretexts. So also the pretended personal 
difference of Gortchakoff and Bismarck, and the articles in 
the Russian newspapers. What is true, is, that Pan-Slavism 
is entirely paramount in Russia, and that the Emperor of 
Russia has at last given in entirely to it. The meeting of the 
two Emperors, the other day, was an entire failure. The 
Emperor of Germany said and did many things on that 
occasion which his friends regretted, but the Emperor himself 

1 This, of course, was an audacions inversion of the order of events. 
The understanding between the three Emperors began in 1872; Bismaroks 
overtures to Odo Russell and Derby were made in 1876. 
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is now convinced, that these sacrifices were in vain, and that 
his infiuence with his nephew has vanished. 

Russia is preparing to attack Austria; the peace of the 
world will be disturbed; it is in the nature of things that it 
will not be a localised war; it will be a great and general war. 
Peace is necessary to Germany; no country desires or requires 
peace more. To secure it, she proposes an alliance between 
Germany, Austria and Great Britain. But before he mentions 
this to the Emperor, Prince Bismarck wishes to know from 
Lord Beaconsfield, whether he may consider England as 
favorable to such a scheme, as he does not wish to embark 
on fruitless negotiations, and, if Lord Beaconsfield does not 
favor the idea, he will proceed no further. 

Lord Beaconsfield said he regretted the original proposition 
of P. Bismarck some years ago had been so abruptly dismissed. 
Had it been made the subject of negotiation, between the two 
Courts, it might have assumed a practical shape. He agreed 
with Prince Bismarck, that it probably would have prevented 
the war, but in considering the new proposal, tho' himself 
favorable, and always favorable, to an understanding with 
Germany, he could not conceal from himself, that any step 
on the part of Gt. Britain, that would seem hostile to 
France, might now be viewed with suspicion and dislike 
by the people of England, the commercial and social, and, 
in some degree, the political relations of the two countries 
being so intimate. 

Count Munster said that Prince Bismarck had foreseen this; 
that the alliance he contemplated would not be incompatible 
with cordial relations with France; that their relations with 
France were of that description; and that the Prince had 
reason to believe, that neither the present French Ministry, 
nor Gambetta and his friends, would commence a war of 
aggression against Germany; that any danger of that kind 
could only come from the old clerical and monarchical 
parties, and that France under any circumstances would 
never stir if Gt. Britain and Germany were united. 

The two leading features of such co-operation would 
naturally be, to guard Germany from such aggression, and to 
support in the Levant, and the East generally, the policy and 
interests of England. 

The conversation had gone on now for an hour, when the 
gong conveniently sounded for dinner. 

After that the conversation was resumed. Lord Beacons- 
field said, that he had always been, and still was, favorable in 
public affairs to the principle of an alliance or good under- 
standing with Germany, but much depended on the applica- 
tion of that principle, and it could not be satisfactorily 
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carried into effect except with the Secretary of State. He 
should advise Count Munster to convey this his opinion to 
P. Bismarck, and ask his Highness's permission to place 
himself in personal communication with Lord Salisbury. 

Ultimately Count Munster said he should write to Prince 
Bismarck to that effect; that it was too great and grave a 
business to be hurried; but that, probably, about the time 
Lord Salisbury had returned to England, Count Munster 
would have received a reply from the Chancellor, 

The Queen in her reply took strongly the point which 
Beaconsfield had at once raised with Munster. Bismarck 
should certainly, Her Majesty thought, not be entirely 
discouraged, ‘ but we must not ahenate France. . . . 
If we ally ourselves with Germany and Austria, France 
might join with Russia and Italy, which would be very 
serious.’ Salisbury was disposed to think that, in then 
existing circumstances, we should have to aid Austria 
if she were attacked by Russia, whether we were allied, 
or not, to the Central Powers. 

To Lord Salisbury, 

Hughenden, Oct. 1, 1879. — . . . What B.'s game may 
exactly be, I venture not to say, but, no doubt, he is a man 
who, if he have cards in his hand, will play them. The 
question is, whether, at this moment, his game is not ours ? 

There is a preponderant impression here, that the general 
policy of our Government may be good, but that we have been 
unskilful or unfortunate in managing its details, so that we 
have not adequately achieved our purpose. 

That purpose, in the mind of the country, is the maintenance 
of our Empire, and hostility to Russia. ISTotwithstanding 
the general depression, a fear of Russia, as the Power that will 
ultimately strike at the root of our Empire, is sin^larly 
prevalent, and is felt even by those, who do not publicly, or 
loudly, express it. I believe that an alliance between the 
three Powers in question, at this moment, might probably 
be hailed with something like enthusiasm by the country. 
It would explain many passages, that are now ambiguous or 
unsatisfactory. They would, then, be treated as parts of one 
coherent whole. I will not use the poet’s more ambitious 
epithet: I will leave that to the country. 

The great difficulty, if we adopt this policy, is how to make 
It known. I carefully avoided using the word treaty' in my 

VOL* VI 32 
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conversation with M[tinster] . Yet it might be worth consider- 
ing, whether some treaty between the three Allies, not formally 
and avowedly for the great object, but with reference to some 
practical point connected with it, might not be expedient; 
but these matters are too vast and intricate to write about, 
and we shall soon meet. ... 

I would just observe, however, that supposing I am wrong 
in my assumption as to the effect of this alliance on the 
immediate opinion of England, and we retire from office, we 
shall retire as the representatives of a strong and intelligent 
policy, and the advantage of this will be felt by the Tory 
party hereafter. 

I think you would gain nothing by pumping Waddington. 
We know what is in that well. Were it, otherwise, worth 
while to do so, you would gain nothing. France could not, 
in reason, object to our assisting Austria, if attacked by 
Russia; particularly if she remember the Tripartite 
Treaty. . . . 

Presumably Bismarck was not satisfied with Beacons- 
field’s friendly but indecisive attitude. At any rate, 
Munster about a fortnight later had a general talk with 
Salisbury in the Foreign O&ice without making any 
reference to the proposal submitted at Hughenden. 
Beaconsfield was determined, very rightly, to explore 
the situation, and urged Salisbury himself to open the 
matter with Munster. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

Hughenden Manor, Oct, 14, 1879. — . . . What I would 
suggest for your consideration is, that you should see M. before 
his departure, and frankly open on the whole matter. 

Make any use of my name you like, and throw any blame 
upon me, wh. may be expedient, as to my clumsiness in the 
negotiation. 

We gain nothing by reserve, as it seems to me. If Bismarck 
sees, which it is desirable that he should see, that it is our 
determination, in the event of European complications, not 
to be neutral and non-interfermg, but to act, and to act with 
allies, he will fear, what he does at present, probably, a little 
fear, that we should ally ourselves with France, and, it might 
be, Russia too. After he has once broken his mind to us 
and so confidentially as he has done, it is our interest, I think, 
to fathom the affair. 
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From Lord Salisbury. 

GonfidentiaL Hatfield, Wednesday, Oct. 15, ' 79. — Munster 
is here now, and I have had a long talk with him about our 
matter, . . , 

I stated to him our view — that Austrians position in Europe 
was a matter in which we took deep interest, and considered 
essential: that, if Russia attacked Germany and Austria, 
Germany might rely on our being on her side. I said, * I 
suppose the service you would want of us would be to influence 
France and Italy to observe neutrality.' He replied that 
was their object : that Metz and Strasburg made them tolerably 
safe from all attack on the south part of the frontier; but that 
they were open through Belgium, and they wished to feel 
confident that we should not tolerate an attack through 
Belgium. Of that, I said, he might feel confident; and I was 
pretty sure that we could prevent any French Government 
from joining Russia against him ; but that he might rely on our 
goodwill and assistance in the contingency of an attack on 
Austria and Germany. 

It was all very much in the sense and tone of his conversa- 
tion with you : but it left the impression on my mind that 
since he had spoken to you there had been a slight change of 
mind : and that B. is not so keen now as then. . . . 

Nothing further came from Berlin about the proposed 
triple alliance between Germany, Austria, and England. 
But on October 27 Karolyi, the Austrian Ambassador, 
announced to Salisbury the conclusion of the famous 
Austro-German Alliance, without any allusion to the 
possibility of including England as a third party. The 
memorandum which Salisbury drew up for the Queen 
shows the manner in which this covenant was originally 
represented by its framers. 

Lord Salisbury to Queen Victoria: 

Memorandum of interview on October 27, 1879, between Lord ‘ 
Salisbury and Count Karolyi. 

Most Secret. The Austrian Ambassador formally announced 
to-day (though under pledge of the strictest secrecy) a defensive 
alliance between Germany and Austria. He said that its 
object was purely the maintenance of the general peace and of 
the state of things established by the Berlin Treaty. It had 
been proposed by Prince Bismarck to Count Andrassy: the 
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Prince having become ^ frightened ' by the attitude of the 
Russian Government. The two Empires had agreed that 
for the little matters which still remained to be executed by 
the Berlin Treaty (chiefly questions of delimitation) they 
would observe a most conciliatory attitude, so long as Russia 
did the same : but if on them, or for any other causes, Russia 
were to attack either Empire, they had agreed to treat it as 
an attack on both of them. He insisted that it was an alliance 
having for its object the maintenance of peace and the status 
quo: that Austria having obtained Bosnia was satisfied and 
entertained no projects of convoitise: that if Turkey were to 
fall, an event which he did not affect to regard as very distant, 
Austria would neither desire to take her place, nor would 
suffer Russia to do so ; but would do her best to strengthen 
the ‘ little States,' and the actual inhabitants, whoever 
they were, in their resistance to invasion. He concluded by 
saying that this communication had been made to England 
only ; and that the two Empires earnestly hoped that it would 
be a gratifying one to your Majesty's Government. 

Lord Salisbury replied that the intelligence would be 
received by your Majesty and the Cabinet with great gratifi- 
cation as they would see in it a pledge for European peace. 
He expressed a confidence that, if in the lapse of years the 
Turkish Empire shoxild fall, the difficult questions arising out 
of that result would be settled only after an intimate consulta- 
tion between the three Powers, and he asked whether the 
agreement was a written one. To this question Count Karolyi 
would give no direct answer: but only said that it was a 
‘ serious engagement,' and if the events it provided against 
took place, it would be followed by acts. 

He said that the German Emperor had been brought to 
approve of it with great difficulty and only after great 
pressure from Prince Bismarck. He concluded by repeating 
his exhortations to secrecy. 

Probably the ‘ great gratification ’ which Salisbury 
expressed to Karolyi at the receipt of the news, and his 
public description of the mere rumour of it as ^glad 
tidings of great joy,’ gave Bismarck all he wished. ‘ The 
German Empire in alliance with Austria,’ Bismarck wrote 
to the King of Bavaria, ‘ would not lack the support of 
England.’^ He had found it difficult enough to obtain 
the consent of his pro-Russian master, the German 

1 See Grant Robertson’s Birniarck, p- 346. 
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Emperor, to tlie Austrian treaty ; he would have encoun- 
tered still more opposition from him to the inclusion of 
England in it. Moreover, so long as England, at that 
time Russia’s principal antagonist on the stage of the 
world, was omitted from the treaty, there was room for 
that ^ reinsurance ’ with Russia which he always kept 
before his mind as desirable. 

Bismarck’s omission to prosecute his overture relieved 
the Cabinet from a difficulty. Both the Queen and 
Northcote, who was at this period Minister in attendance 
at Balmoral, felt very strongly the danger of alienating 
France. Her Majesty feared, she wrote, that Bismarck’s 
proposal was meant ‘ to paralyse France as much as against 
Russia; and that we may be drawn into a trap.’ Even 
Beaconsfield, though he considered that danger to be 
over-estimated, held that it was not unfortunate that the 
afiair should have ended without forfeiting the sympathy 
either of the Central Powers or of France. 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Dowiting Steeet, Nov. 5, 1879. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
duly received the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressing yr. Majesty's views on the subject of the alliance 
with Austria and Germany. . . . 

When Count Munster left Hughenden, it was with the inten- 
tion of communicating to Prince Bismarck the result of his 
conference with Lord Beaconsfield, and to ask the Prince's 
authority to speak on the subject to Lord Salisbury. Count 
Munster then calculated that he should receive an answer 
from Prince Bismarck in about a week or ten days. Whether 
the Prince was disappointed by the reserve shown on the 
general subject by Lord Beaconsfield, or was offended by 
Lord Beaconsfield insisting on immediate communication of 
the proposal to yr. Majesty and the Secretary of State, or 
whether some sudden change had taken place in the circum- 
stances at Berlin, or whether Count Munster blundered from 
the first, or whatever the cause, the fact remains, that P. 
Bismarck never wrote to Count Munster and has never 
subsequently written to him, nor has the Prince seen Count 
Munster during his last visit to Germany; in fact, the Prince 
declined to see him. The secret note from Count Andrassy 
was a communication from Austria, not from Germany, and, 
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though Count Munster, on Monday last, read a similar note to 
Lord Salisbury, the two identical notes only announced a 
defensive alliance between Austria and Germany, in no sense 
inviting, or soliciting, the adhesion of England. 

This is all very strange, but, in Lord Beaconsfield's opinion, 
by no means unfortunate. It would have been a difficult, 
and even dangerous, affair to have altogether rejected the 
contemplated alliance; and, although from the interviews of 
M. Waddington and Lord Salisbury at Dieppe, an estrangement 
from Prance would not have, necessarily, occurred, still it 
would have been an event, which might have chilled the 
reciprocal feelings of yr. Majesty's Government and that of 
Paris. At present yr. Majesty is as free as air, and that, too, 
without showing any want of sympathy with the Austro- 
German views ^ . . 

An hour was occupied [at the Cabinet yesterday] in dis- 
cussing the question of dissolution. W'ith one exception, 
every Minister was in favour of postponing the dissolution, 
provided no new tax were proposed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer observed silence, which Lord Beaconsfield will not 
describe as ominous. All, however, depends on his decision. 
If he will only do what Mr. Pitt did — what a humbler 
man, Lord Beaconsfield, did in 1858 — and not attempt an 
artificial sinking fund in the teeth of new taxes, all would be 
right. The best way, however, with Sir Stafford is not to press 
him prematurely. He will have good advice from many 
quarters, and Lord Beaconsfield thinks will feel the impro- 
priety of levying fresh taxation, when the industry of the 
country is only just recovering from almost unprecedented 
depression. 

The Cabinet meets again to-day, the subject, Ireland. . . . 

It was, no doubt, with recollections of this overture 
from Bismarck in his mind, that Beaconsfield vindicated, 
in the most striking passage of his Guildhall speech, 
England’s place and high responsibility in the councils 
of Europe. 

In assuming that peace will be maintained, I assume also 
that no Great Power would shrink from its responsibilities. 
If there be a country, for example, one of the most extensive 
and wealthiest of empires in the world — if that country, 
from a perverse interpretation of its insular geographical 
position, turns an indifferent ear to the feelings and the 
lortunes of Continental Europe, such a course would, I believe, 

^ * We are well out of it ' wrote the Queen in reply. 
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only end in its becoming an object of general plunder. So 
long as the power and advice of England are felt in the councils 
of Europe, peace, I believe, will be maintained, and maintained 
for a long period. Without their presence, war, as has hap- 
pened before, and too frequently of late, seems to me to be 
inevitable. I speak on this subject with confidence to the 
citizens of London, because I know that they are men who are 
not ashamed of the Empire which their ancestors created ; 
because I know that they are not ashamed of the noblest of 
human sentiments, now decried by philosophers — the senti- 
ment of patriotism ; because I know they will not be beguiled 
into believing that in maintaining their Empire they may 
forfeit their liberties. One of the greatest of Romans, 
when asked what were his politics, replied, Imperium et 
Libertas, That would not make a bad programme for a 
British Ministry. It is one from which Her Majesty’ s advisers 
do not shrink. 

In this speech Beaconsfield had the satisfaction of 
being able to congratulate the City on the signs of a 
revival in trade, after a depression which had lasted 
nearly as long as his Government. With his customary 
shrewdness he singled out for notice, ‘ as significant of the 
general prosperity of commerce,’ the manufacture of 
chemicals, an industry which, he said, was then so active 
that it was difficult to execute the orders which were 
pouring in. The laughter and scorn, with which contem- 
porary critics greeted this selection of an apparently 
obscure trade as typical, appear very foolish now, when 
chemists and chemistry are universally recognised as 
dominating manufacture. 

But, though Beaconsfield could point to a revival of 
commerce, he said nothing, as there was no cheering 
news to give, about agriculture, an industry which touched 
him more nearly. T. E. Kebbel has truly said that the 
landed interest of England was, to the day of Beacons- 
field’s death, ‘the object of his devotion; and on it he 
constantly maintained that the greatness of England had 
been reared.’ What was its condition now ? ' No one,’ 

he had said in Parliament in the spring of this year,^ 
‘ can deny that the depression of the agricultural interest 

1 March 28. 
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is excessive. Though I can recall several periods of 
suffering, none of them have ever equalled the present 
in its intenseness. . . . The remarkable feature of the 
present agricultural depression is this — that the agricul- 
tural interest is suffering from a succession of bad harvests, 
and that these bad harvests are accompanied for the fii*st 
time by extremely low prices. ... In old days, when 
we had a bad harvest, we had also the somewhat dismal 
compensation of higher prices. That is not the condition 
of the present ; on the contrary the harvests are bad, and 
the prices are lower. ’ This was because of the foreign 
competition which was the inevitable result of Peel’s 
action in 1846. ‘The immense importations of foreign 
agricultural produce have been vastly in excess of what 
the increased demands of our population actually require. 
And that is why such low prices are maintained.’ 

There had consequently arisen from the agricultural 
interest loud demands for the removal of the burdens on 
real property, for reciprocity, and finally for full-blown 
Protection; and landlords and farmers naturally quoted in 
favour of these policies what Beaconsfield called in the 
House of Lords ‘ speeches which I myself made, in another 
place, and in another generation,’ ‘rusty phrases of mine 
forty years ago.’ In two speeches in Parliament, on March 
28 and April 29, Beaconsfield explained why none of the 
suggested remedies could now be adopted. The first 
policy, the relief of the burdens on real property, had 
largely been carried out under his own Government : the 
rates had been relieved of pauper lunatics, registration, 
police, and prisons. No serious relief for land could be 
obtained from further readjustment. As for reciprocity, 
when he himself advocated it, there were elements on 
which treaties of reciprocity could be negotiated. Now 
there were none. 

At that time, although the great changes of Sir Robert Peel 
had taken place, there were 168 articles in the tariff which 
were materials by which you could have negotiated, if that 
was a wise and desirable policy, commercial treaties of 
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reciprocity. What is the number you now have in the tariff ? 
Twenty- two. Those who talk, of negotiating treaties of 
reciprocity — have they the materials for negotiating treaties 
of reciprocity ? You have lost the opportunity. I do not 
want to enter into the argument, at the present moment, 
whether this was wise or not; but the policy which was long 
ago abandoned you cannot resume. 

Reciprocity, whatever its merits, was dead. England 
had lost the power of building up a reciprocal system of 
commercial treaties. 

Still less could general Protection be resumed. A whole 
session had been devoted to the discussion before the 
Corn Laws were repealed. The distress which followed 
repeal kept the controversy alive for several years, but 
all efforts to obtain from the constituencies a verdict in 
favour of the reversal of the policy of 1 846 failed. " Under 
these circumstances it was impossible for public men, 
whatever might have been their opinions upon these great 
commercial questions when these important changes were 
first introduced, to have had an open controversy for a 
quarter of a century. The Government of the country 
could not have been carried on. It was necessary to bow 
to the decision of Parliament and the country, expressed 
by its representatives in both Houses, and ultimately 
by an appeal to the whole nation itself.’ In other words. 
Protection, like reciprocity, was, for the Victorian epoch, 
dead; and practical statesmen would not waste time in 
discussing its virtues. But it must be supposed that 
Beaconsfield was still of opinion that Protection, if 
practicable, would have been the only policy to restore 
the landed interest, as he appeared to be bankrupt of 
other ideas on the question. He certainly propounded 
no remedy of his own for the woeful state of agriculture, 
except a vague reliance upon ' the energy of this country.’ 
He was not disposed in April even to grant a Royal 
Commission, but subsequent debates in the House of 
Commons caused him to change his mind, and such a 
Commission was appointed at the end of the session under 
the chairmanship of the Duke of Richmond. 
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As the Tory leader had no specific, the Radicals were 
the more emboldened to press for revision of the land laws 
in the direction of eliminating landowners and setting up 
peasant proprietors in their place. And even the Whig 
Hartington said that, if Mr. Chaplin and his friends had 
made out their case, the land system of England had 
broken down — that unique system under which ‘ the 
cultivation of the soil is carried on by a class of men 
who are not the owners of the soil, and who are not the 
actual cultivators of the soil.’ Beaconsfield at once rallied 
to the defence of that ordered scheme of country life, 
landlord, farmer, and labourer, which he admired: and 
evolved a noteworthy theory about the three profits 
necessarily derived from the land. This he propounded 
to the world in his speech at the Mansion House at the 
close of the session. Here is the crucial passage. 

Look at the peasant proprietor. The peasant buys a farm, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty acres, and pays for it out of his earnings 
previously invested in the public funds of his country, or, 
as is often the case, with money borrowed from a banker in 
his neighbourhood. The interest paid to the banker, or that 
which represents what the peasant derived from his previous 
investment, is the first income of the soil, and may be said to 
represent rent. Then the peasant proprietor has to stock 
his farm and to supply the machinery which is to cultivate 
the soil. He has to buy, if not a plough, many spades, barrows, 
and other instruments; he has to build a cart, purchase 
a horse, whose manure is necessary for the due cultivation of 
the soil; he has to raise some building, however modest; a 
barn, at least a shed. All this floating capital and its wear 
and tear demand and receive the second income from the 
soil, and represent the farmer's return. Having purchased 
his farm and then stocked it, the peasant proprietor, and 
probably his sons, proceed to cultivate the soil, and during 
their labours they must be fed and clothed, and nurtured and 
lodged, and that is an income which in this country we should 
call wages. But it is the third income which the land is 
obliged to produce under the tenure of peasant proprietorship. 
I wish it then to be impressed on the sense of this nation that 
the three incomes which land must, under any circumstances, 
produce are in England distributed among three classes, and 
on the land where peasant proprietorship prevails they are 
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devoted only to one class. The number and variety of classes 
in England dependent on land are sources of our strength. 
They have given us the proprietors of the soil, the constructors 
of our liberty in a great degree, and the best security for local 
government; they have given us the farmers, who cultivate 
and improve their estates, and lastly the agricultural peasant, 
whose lot is deplored by those not acquainted with it, but who 
has during the last forty years made more continuous progress 
than any other class in Her Majesty's dominions. 

Beaconsfield developed this ingenious, if somewhat 
fanciful, theme in a long speech which he made on Sep- 
tember 18, after his frequent autumnal custom, to his 
county Agricultural Association at Aylesbury. The 
occasion weighed heavily on him in prospect, as he told 
Lady Bradford on September 2: ‘I have another 
affair hanging over me, which horribly distresses and 
depresses me; to be President, in about a fortnight, of 
the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association; at all times 
a painful effort, but at this moment, so critical in the 
agricultural world, entailing on me more thought and 
labor than if I had to bring forward a great measure in 
Parliament.’ He would not admit, he said, that the 
agricultural system of England had broken down. There 
was distress, but not decadence. He maintained that 
the distribution of the three profits from the land gave us 
three valuable classes on the land instead of one; and 
quoted statistics to show that production per acre in 
England under the triple system was double that of France 
under the system of peasant proprietors. He discussed 
the uncertain conditions of transatlantic competition 
with a view of discouraging precipitate action; at home, 
moreover, bad harvests would before long be replaced by 
good ones. But there was ample reason for rent reduction 
by landlords, who he was sure would be ready to stand by 
their farmers. Then full use should be made of his own 
Agricultural Holdings Act, which secured compensation 
to the farmer for unexhausted improvements. Finally 
he bade his country hearers beware of Cockney agitators 
sent out by the party which always viewed the agricul- 
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tural interest with hostility. ‘ But a year ago, they were 
setting the agricultural labourers against the farmers; 
now they are attempting to set the farmers against the 
landlords.’ These men were opposed to our 'free and 
aristocratic government. You may get rid of that 
government, gentlemen; but if you do you will have 
either a despotism that ends in democracy, or a democracy 
that ends in despotism.’ 

Patience, liberal reductions of rent, compensation for 
tenants’ unexhausted improvements — these constituted 
Beaconsfield’s prescription for the immediate trouble . He 
had manifested his own belief in the future of agricultural 
property by adding at this season to his Hughenden 
estate; but his letters show the straits to which his friends 
among the big landlords were driven. 

To Lady Bradford, 

10, Downing Street, Oct. 7. — I hope you have won the 
raoe,i wh. is possible, as they say ‘ everybody has his turn,’ 
tho’ I have heard the apophthegm in coarser tongue. 

They say now, however, as the consequence of the landed 
break-up, that there are to be no more turf, and no more 
London seasons. All our friends have shut up their houses, 
or are to do so. It will be an excuse for some, who ought to 
have done so under any circumstances. 

There is no doubt of one; Burghley 1 But this, I think, 
must be her ladyship’s temper as much as his l[ordshi]p’s 
ruin. A good many more were mentioned at the Council 
yesterday, but I have forgotten them, so I hope they may 
not be true. 

To my surprise, how[eve]r, your friend Duke of RpchmondJ 
and 6[ordon], who throughout has been quite sceptical of 
smash, announced that his news, from Sussex, was the very 
worst, and that his men, with leases, were throwing up ! 
I am sorry for the country, still more for him , whom I like . . 

For myself, I could live in a garret provided it was well white- 
washed, and very clean. 

I came up yesterday early to see S[alisbury] , a very long con- 
ference, and then Cab., still longer — and now I am returning, 
in 10 mins., to H[ughenden] with[ou]t any news from Cabul. 
It looks as if there had been, or rather was, a battle, for they 
may be still fighting. So much the better. , . . 

^ The Cesarewitch, which was won by Lord Bradford’s horse, Chippendale. 
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Hughenden Manor, Oct, 9.~I smelt gunpowder in my 
last letter, and it has come A I wish Boberts had more force. 
It is clear that, from the first, we have sufiered from want of 
transport, and, tho^ there are troops eno^ , they are still at too 
great a distance. 

However, I will only think of yr. own victory, which is 
very triumphant . I wrote a line of congratulation to Bradford 
yesterday, who, being Master of the Horse, deserves to win. 
My household is much excited by the event. I suspect B/s 
valet must have ‘ put them on.’ I fear they are all on the 
turf — even Mr. Baum. 

The peacocks are beginning to get proud again, their tails 
developing as the leaves fall. . . 

The Aylesbury and Guildhall speeches were Beacons- 
field’s only contributions to the oratory of the autumn. 
But in view of the fact that the Parliament had completed 
six out of a possible seven sessions and that therefore 
dissolution could not be far distant, the outpouring this 
year was immense on both sides. All other efforts, 
however, paled beside Gladstone’s Midlothian ^ pilgrimage 
of passion,’ with its herculean programme, its undiscrimin- 
ating denunciation of the Beaconsfield Government and 
all their works, its arrogant claim to be fighting the battle 
of ‘ justice, humanity, freedom, law ’ ^ against the powers 
of darkness. This outburst, which occupied the last 
week of November and the first week of December, did 
not disturb Beaconsfield’s autumn routine of incessant 
work at Hughenden and inLondon, varied by an occasional 
visit for a day or two to friends. At the close of Glad- 
stone’s campaign he wrote to Cranbrook: ^It certainly 
is a relief that this drenching rhetoric has at length ceased; 
but I have never read a word of it. Satis elogumticB^ 
sapienticB parum.^ 


To Lady Bradford, 

Hatfield House, Nov, 1. — . . . I believe the only founda- 
tion for the sudden surmise of a dissolution was Willie Dyke 
paying his annual visit to Hughenden, and Charley Carington, 

^ The Battle of Charasiab. 

2 Quoted from Gladstone’s Diary for December 28, 1879. Morley’s 
Gladstone, Book sXII., oh. 6. 
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that genius, immediately telegraphing to Sir Wm. Harcourt 
that all was arranged, and dissolution instant. I have heard 
no single valid reason why a loyal Parliament shd. be sub- 
mitted to such an injury and insult as a reward for their 
faithful services and support. . . . 

10, Downing Street, Nov. 5. — As you say, a heavy, a very 
heavy week. I*d be very glad were it as short as that. Cabs, 
every day. I have just come up from the Cabt. and was told 
that poor Schou[valoff], who called on me yesterday to say 
farewell, was waiting for me in the reception room. He is 
recalled, and alas ! not to be Minister or anything : his successor 
Prince Lobanoff. . . . 

This is incoherent; as Schou. said, ‘ You are breathless and 
exhausted with your Cabinet; so I will be short.’ 

Nov. 9. — . . . The City dinner to-morrow is always an 
exhausting affair, and I am sorry to say I am not free from 
my old foe. It always attacks me about this time, and after 
two months of health, I began to think I was immortal. I 
feel very much the reverse at this moment. . . . 

To Anne Lady Chester-field. 

10, Downing Street, Nov. 13, ’79. — I am very sorry about 
your dog. I have a collie of Monty’s standing on his hind 
legs, and begging to be noticed, by me at this very moment. 
His shaggy coat is beautiful in texture and color, and his eyes 
like precious stones, yet full of intelligence and humanity: 
a most sensible and agreeable companion. But then they die 
too soon, and, in their youth, are apt to meet mischances like 
yours. Distemper is a terrible mystery. I had a collie once, 
who suffered terribly, but I saved his life by frequent, but very 
slight, doses of port wine, recommended by a vet. at Beacons- 
field. 

The dinner at the Guildhall was very successful. It was 
the most crowded banquet that Gog and Magog ever looked 
•down upon. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Nov. 16, ’79. — . . . We seem to be in 
for a premature hard black frost, and I cannot venture out, 
but I am pretty well. . . . 

Of course, you know they expelled Labouchere from the 
B[eef]steak Club. I doubt the justice of the Committee and 
their friends in this particular instance, but they did rightly 
in seizing an occasion to show the disgust of society at the 
originator of what are called ' society ’ papers. There is no 
excuse for Labouchere. Born with, or to, every advantage, 
good abilities, large fortune, first-rate education, a member 
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of an illustrious profession, and, while quite young, member 
for the metrop. county, he sacrifices England for Bohemia, 
and lives with bravoes and ruffians, whose natural business 
it is to poison society. . . . 

Nov, 24. — I am writing to you by candlelight, and so it has 
been for these days past ; with no change, except to-day, they 
say, there is a dreary thaw, and that the hard black frost has 
gone, or is going. . . . 

Schou. luncheoned here, I think on Friday. ... I have 
succeeded in getting him his farewell audience for Thursday 
next, for wh. he seems greatly obliged to me. I hope the 
Queen may invite him to dine. Alter all, he is the only 
Russian who at least pretends to be our friend, and his disgrace 
at his own Court is attributable to his supposed friendliness 
to this country. Really it means his friendship to peace and 
common sense, neither of wh. are popular at St. Petersburg. 

I offered Henry Lennox the Deputy Governorship of the 
New Forest, wh. half the world is candidate for. All my 
colleagues, to whom I broke my intention, protested against 
my madness in so doing. Will you believe it, that Henry 
declined the post, and also, if it became vacant, a Commission- 
ership of Customs, wh. he understood I was reserving for him. 
He will not leave the House of Commons, or take an;^hing 
but a high post : he absolutely intimated the Cabinet 1 ! 
Don't say anything about this. . . . 

Nov, 26. — I am now going to have my audience at Windsor 
— at 4 past two, tho' our Sovereign does not arrive until 
betn. 9 and 10 this morning ! What nerve ! what muscle ! 
what energy ! Her Minister is very deficient in all three. 
The fogs and frosts of this harsh November have terribly 
knocked me down. . . . 

HtjghendenMai^or,Nov. 28. — . . . You are quite right. I 
have not read a single line of all this row,^ but Monty has told 
me something, and has promised me to make notes, in case 
it fall to my lot to notice his wearisome rhetoric. What a 
waste of powder and shot ! Because all this was planned on 
the wild assumption, that Parlt. was going to be dissolved, 
whereas, as Sir George Bowyer, apparently from authority, 
has just informed the world, Parlt. will probably not be 
dissolved till the year after next. . . . Monty is of great use 
to me, and therefore goes oS to-morrow ! Such is life. . . . 

Nov, 29. — . . . I have had not a moment to look at the 
papers to-day, save glancing at The Times: most amused 
at their quoting my description of the oratory of the Impetuous 
Hypocrite, wh., when it was first uttered, they disapproved ! 


1 Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign. 
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Dec. 1. — . . . There is a Cabinet on Wednesday. . . . 
Awful to go up, and return, in this dreadful weather ; the snow 
now falling fast, and the frost continuing. ... 

Poor Roebuck gone ! His Privy Councillorship made his 
last hours tranq^uil, if not content. Never was such an un- 
successful career except poor Joseph Hume’s, who, tho’ he 
was perpetually making, or saving, Ministries, was not even 
made a P. Councillor. I was more generous. 

Dec. 8. — ^Your letters are most agreeable to me, and tho’ 
they are not a compensation for yr. society at Crichel, wh. I 
shall probably never see again, they are a solace. 

My visits there, and at most places, are rather artificial. 

I always feel there is nothing in common between me and the 
other guests, and tho’ in theory we are living, when you are 
a guest, under the same roof, in practice our companionship 
is very slight. A forced walk in the morning at a disagreeable 
hour, always necessarily short, and then come carriages, in wh. 

I never enter, and wh. you always do — and must always do — 
and I am alone, while you are luncheoning with sporting heroes 
I think, therefore, I shall never leave my own roof again; no 
one can be offended, for, unless there is a change, wh. it is 
dfficult to foresee, I have told the Faery the same thing, 
and will not go now even to Windsor, tho’ I believe from the 
top of my highest hill the Castle is in sight. 

I read a despatch yesterday from Odo Russ[ell], very curious : 
not a private letter to Ld. S[alisbury], but a regular despatch, 

" very confidential.’ It gives an account of a very confidential 
conversation with Cte. St. Vallier, the French Ambassador 
at Berlin, as to his recent visit to Bismarck at Varzin. 

He found the great man in much better health than the 
newspapers report, " reading over again all Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels.’ He told St. Vallier that a first-rate work of fiction 
was the only thing that gave him distraction; that riding, 
shooting, farming, planting, and hunting, even wolves and 
wild boars, he still was thinking of politics; but with a fine 
novel, he was quite lost. 

He said he had never written works of fiction, because he 
cd. not do two things at the same time; that all the creative 
power that he had, he gave to politics, otherwise he shd. 
probably write novels; and he said a good deal more. He 
was very frank and satisfactory, according to St. Vallier, as to 
general politics. 

Wnat Bismarck says as to writing fiction is perfectly 
true. I have told you the same thing. I never cd. do two 
things at the same time; at least 2 wh. required the creative 
power. 

When I was made Leader of the Opposition, I was obliged 
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to leave off writing ; from Tancred, my last then, to Lotkair 
23 years, and from Loth, nine years, being a Minister. 

Dec. 17. — . , . Visit to the Faery very agreeable. It was a 
perpetual audience, and, at last, daughters tapped at the 
door at i to 9 before dinner to break up the charming flow. . . • 

Once more Beaconsfield spent a solitary Christmas 
at Hughenden, waiting for news of Roberts, whom a 
sudden rising of the tribes had beleaguered at Sherpur, 
near Cabul. He was not well. ^ The fact is,’ he told 
Lady Bradford, ‘ I have scarcely been out of the house 
for six weeks, in order to save my chest, and have knocked 
up one’s nervous system a little in consequence.’ Happily 
his anxiety was relieved by Indian telegrams on Decem- 
ber 28. ‘ I believe,’ he told his friend, ‘ the smash of the 
enemy is complete, nor do I think they will again rally. 
I expect to meet Parliament, both as regards Asia and 
Africa, with a clean bill of health.’ Accordingly he began 
the new year in fair spirits and, he told the Queen, in 
better health owing to the quiet life which he had led. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughenden Manob, Jan. 1, ’80. — I hate anniversaries as 
much as you dor but you wd. be amused with the various 
‘ kind wishes ’ I have received this morning. I won’t dwell 
on Sandringham, or Bruxelles, tho’ one was a Princess, and 
the other a Queen, but I think you would be diverted by one 
from the Prince of Bagdad, my ‘ devoted, tho’ distant, ad- 
mirer.’ I remember him in this country, when he made one 
of those civilising visits the Orientals are fond of. 

Osborne has sent me, as an itrenne, a most beautiful book, 
so rich in illustrations of the Teutonic, Italian, and English 
schools of art that, I am sure, it will occupy and delight you 
on your next visit here . 

Our news is very good this morning from the seat of war. 
Baker has returned from a successful expedition, and the 
ascertained loss of the enemy on the 23-4 was 3,000 : ours not 
half 300. There has been nothing like it in point of numbers 
since Agincourt. 

After the visit of the Prince of Wales to Hughenden, 
Beaconsfield went up to town to prepare for the opening 
of Parliament, and, in spite of his indifferent health, 
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resumed his practice of dining out. Perhaps as the 
result, he was once more confined to his room by illness 
— a misfortune which he shared with Salisbury and other 
important colleagues. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 19. — As you have seen, business 
is very pressing: Cabinets every day since I came up, and we 
only do not meet in the morning, because the expected Indian 
mail has not yet arrived. ... I dined on Saturday at 
Gloucester House — a royal party, but very agreeable, and a 
first-rate dinner, wh. even Prince Hal, very curious in such 
matters, noticed with much praise. The Tecks were there: 
Princess Louise to whom the dinner was given. . . . 

Yesterday I dined at Stafford House: a dinner also given 
to Pss. L[ouise] — a farewell one, as she departs^ on Wedy. . . . 
P. Hal was there, but no other royalties, but a miscellaneous 
and an aasthetical crew, to interest and amuse the Queen of 
Canada. . . . 

Jan. 23. — . . .1 have not been out since Monday, and 
been obliged to ask Dr. Kidd to call on me, which is a bore. 
The worst is that Salisbury has knocked up ; and in the very 
heat and crisis of affairs, with daily Cabinets, Queen's Speeches 
and new Russian Ambassadors, is ordered not to attend to 
business; a feverish attack, which always frightens one. . . . 
Don't say anything to the' world about Salisbury, as the 
enemy will triumph. . . . 

Jan. 25. — . . . Lady Salisbury writes a better acc[oun]t of 
her husband. The fever much diminished, and nearly gone, 
but very weak. We have a Cab. to-morrow, the second he 
cannot attend, at a time, too, when I most want him. 

[In 'pencil). Thursday \Jan. 29]. — I am unable to move; 
Salisbury is confined to his room at Hatfield, and must do no 
work; the Ld. Chancellor, attacked by astWa for the first 
time, was so frightened that he rushed to Bournemouth, where 
he found the fog blacker than here; the Chr. of the Exchequer 
is in bed with influenza; Sandon is at Liverpool where John 
Manners’ broken bones are I hardly know. But if there had 
been a Cabinet to-day, six wd. have been absent. . . . 

Feb. 5. — . . . I was obliged to give up any share in the 
ceremony,® wh. with the dinner of yesterday and the debate 
of this evening was beyond my physical powers. So the 

^ For Canada. 

2 Where there was a by-election in progress. 

* Of the opening of Parliament by the Queen. 
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sword of state was carried by jr, friend the Duke of R. and G., 
and the D. of Northumberland was consoled by [? for] his 
never having anything to do, by bearing the Crown — rather 
a weighty and difficult office. . . . 

I hope to be in my place in H. of L. in two hours' time, but 
I have not yet put on a boot, and am as shaky as a man can 
be, who has been shut up for two weeks. 

Feb. 6. — . . . I had great difficulty in speaking last night, 
andwhatididsay I said very badly. , . . 

Altogether an ill-omened beginning for the final session 
of the 1874 Parliament. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Dissolution and Defeat. 

1880. 

When Ministers met Parliament, they had come to no 
conclusion as to the date of dissolution. The choice lay 
between the spring and the autumn; and their disposition, 
in which their chief concurred, was on the whole to allow 
the Parliament to run its course, and hold the elections in 
the autumn. A dissolution in the spring was hardly even 
possible until certain measures had been passed to relieve 
distress in Ireland. Once more the aflairs of that unhappy 
country, which had dominated the General Election of 
1868 and the Parliament then elected, but which had 
occupied a more moderate share of Ministerial and 
Parliamentary attention since 1874, forced themselves 
insistently upon the Cabinet, though they had by no 
means as yet similarly affected the public mind. 

Froude has blamed Disraeli for not seizing in 1874 ‘ the 
opportunity to reorganise the internal government of 
Ireland.’ He suggests that the land question might have 
been adjusted on equitable lines, the authority of the law 
restored, nationalist visions extinguishedj and a permanent 
settlement arrived at, but he gives us no clue to the 
scheme by which these desirable results might have been 
achieved. Froude’s is a perverse judgment, which takes 
no account of the conditions in which Disraeli was called 
to power. One of the causes which produced the Con- 
servative majority was resentment at the disproportionate 
preoccupation of Government and Parliament with 
Ireland. The desire and intention of the electorate were 
to give heroic legislation a pause, and to proceed with 
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social reform. Gladstone Lad passed two great and 
revolutionary Irish measures, the Church Act and the 
Land Act, which, with a University Bill still to be passed, 
were to bring appeasement to a distracted country. 
Disraeli had not agreed with the policy of these measures ; 
but they were now in force, and it was the obvious duty 
of his Government to give them time to work and to 
produce aU the healing effects of which they were capable, 
while maintaining the authority of the law and assisting 
social improvement. Such was the policy of Abercom 
and Hicks Beach, Disraeli’s first Lord-Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretary — a policy continued by their successors, 
Marlborough and James Lowther. They even succeeded 
in completing Gladstone’s original scheme by passing 
in 1879, in addition to other educational measures, a 
University Act, which went a considerable way to meet 
the demands of Irish Roman Catholics for University 
privileges; and they administered the law with courage, 
and on the whole with success. Though these proceedings 
hardly fulfilled Disraeli’s expressed hope of governing 
Ireland ‘ according to the policy of Charles I. and not of 
Oliver Cromwell,’ their aim was distinctly ameliorative; 
and perhaps the amelioration might have been quickened, 
had he been able to carry out the intention of visiting 
Ireland in person, which he had so much at heart in the 
first recess after his return to oflEice in 1874. 

Gladstone’s legislation failed to effect its object, as 
Disraeli had said from the first that it was bound to fail. 
Instead of appeasing Irish discontent, it revived the old 
Repeal movement in a new guise. Beginning as a con- 
stitutional agitation in which all might well join, the 
movement gradually took on a revolutionary form, as 
its guidance fell more and more under the cfirection of 
Parnell, acting on parallel lines with Davitt, a Fenian 
convict on ticket of leave. The failure of the harvests 
in Ireland, as in England, gave the agitators a dangerous 
leverage on which to act. Obstruction in the House of 
Commons, and in Ireland the withholding of rent — ^the 
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only interest in the land left by the Act of 1871 to the 
Irish landlord — were creating in the autumn of 1879 a 
dangerous situation, which was temporarily relieved by 
a few judicious arrests. Beaconsfield, there is reason to 
believe, was prepared to consider some sort of Federal 
Constitution for Ireland— ‘ your damnable, delightful 
country,’ as he called it in talking with David Plunket. 
But, along with all British statesmen of his day, including 
even the Gladstone of that epoch, he was profoundly 
convinced that the United Eongdom, as the heart of the 
Empire, must be preserved intact, and therefore strongly 
resisted an agitation which in his opinion must, if success- 
ful, result in separation. 

To cope, however, with the real distress produced by a 
succession of bad harvests, he and the Irish Government 
promoted immediate relief legislation, which should 
meet the many cases of undeserved misfortune not pro- 
vided for by a great voluntary fund organised in Ireland 
under the Erection of the Duchess of Marlborough, the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s wife. He was resolved to prevent 
the possibility of the recurrence of such a calamity as 
befell Ireland in 1848. Other Irish measures which were 
under discussion in the Cabinet during the winter, but on 
which no final decision had been taken, were the placing 
of the surplus from the Disestablished Church Fund in 
the hands of Commissioners as a Eeproductive Loan Fund, 
and the expansion of the Purchase Clauses of the Land 
Act. The relief BiUs, in spite of the benefits conferred 
by them on suffering Irish agriculturists, were at once and 
persistently obstructed by ParneUite members ; and this 
factious spirit threatened to make the continuance of the 
Parliament impossible. But Ministers were at first still 
loth to precipitate dissolution. Beaconsfield’s correspon- 
dence with the Queen shows what considerations were 
uppermost in his and their minds. The Queen feared, 
she wrote, that the Irish Home Buie members would 
make it impossible to go on with the Session. But would 
they be better in another Parliament ? 
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From Queen Victoria, 

Osborne, Feb, 12, 1880. — . • . Ought you not to come to 
some agreement with some of the sensible, and reasonable and 
not violent men on the other side, to put a stop to what 
clearly is a detbiUiination to force the disruption of the 
British Empire ? It is a serious Constitutional question. 
Can the Queen personally do anything to facilitate matters ? 

To Queen Victoria, 

10, Downing Street, 13, 1880. — . . . Even if it were 
advisable to dissolve Parliament, that is not so easy a process 
as seems upon the surface. 

Yr. Majesty’s Govt, might fairly hold, that the conduct 
of the Opposition exempts yr. Majesty’s Ministers from the 
pledges, which they have given, to pass several measures of 
urgency — such as the ‘ Corrupt Practices Bill,’ the ‘ Vacant 
Seats in the H. of Commons Bill’ — before they advise yr. 
Majesty to empower them to go to the country. But even 
with this justifiable disregard of their engagements Parliament 
could not be dissolved without arranging the finances of the 
country, and passing the Mutiny Act, and this would place 
it in the power of the Opposition, greatly to delay the dis- 
solution. . . . 

Lord Beaconsfield believes that the time may come, when 
the interplosition and personal influence of yr. Majesty may 
most beneficially be eXercis'ed in bringing about a more 
satisfactory state of the H. of Commons than now prevails. 
But Lord Beaconsfield fears, that nothing can be eflebted in 
this vein, until there is a new Parliament. There are no 
‘sensible and reasonable, and really not violent men’ in 
the ranks of the Opposition on whom your Majesty might 
now act. The nominal leaders have no authority; and the 
mass, chiefly under the guidance and authority, or rather 
inspiration, of Mr. Gladstone, who avoids the responsibility 
of his position, are animated by an avidity for office such as 
Lord Beaconsfield, after more than forty years’ experience, 
cannot recall. 

Whether yr. Majesty’s present Ministers have a majority 
at the impending election, or whether they have to cross the 
House, yr. Majesty’s interposition might be equally effica- 
cious, and the leading men of both parties would, then, be 
more free to carry your Majesty’s patriotic intentions into 
effect. 

Feb. 14 . — . . . The Cabinet to-day considered the question 
of dissolution in all its forms and contingencies. They 
unanimously agreed, that nbthing but a very critical state 
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of affairs, such as menaced during the first week of the session, 
could authorise such a step, as it would justly be reproached 
to them, that, if dissolution were desired, it should have 
occurred in the late autumn. If however the factious spirit 
were continued, or revived, then they would recommend yr. 
Majesty to appeal to your people at all risks. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in good heart, and 
said, tho' his plan was not yet strictly matured, it was his 
intention to make a financial proposition which would involve 
no additional taxation. This declaration on his part will 
be worth more than, even, the elections at Liverpool and 
the Borough. . . . 

Feh. 21 . — . . . The debate in the House of Lords last night, 
it is to be hoped, will finish discussions on Afghanistan, 
until new events and circumstances happen and occur. The 
Duke of Argyll made a most able review of matters on which 
the Heuse of Lords had long ago decided. Lord Beaconsfield 
endeavored to put an intelligible issue to the country. The 
intrigues of Russia determined yr. Majesty’s Govt, to secure 
the gates of India. They have accomplished their purpose. 
Their policy has never changed, and the unsatisfactory 
accidents that have occurred have nothing to do with that 
policy, but are those casualties, which are inseparable from 
human affairs. 

The state of business last night in the House of Commons 
augurs important events. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave notice of the intention of yr. Majesty’s Govt, to grapple 
with the Obstructionists. . . . 

Thus, in spite of Ministers’ hesitation, the prevalence 
of faction in Parliament, which had obliged them at once 
to strengthen the Speaker’s hands to deal with it, was 
bringing their minds round to contemplate the advisa- 
bility of an immediate dissolution. Other considerations 
pointed in the same direction. Urgent legislative 
necessities were met by the passage of the Irish relief 
Bills into law early in March. But, in the face of faction, 
it would be difficult to secure the renewal of the Peace 
Preservation Act, just about to expire. And yet that, 
without such a renewal, Ireland, in the throes of an anti- 
rent agitation, would be ungovernable, Beaconsfield and 
the Irish Government were well assured, and the measure 
was drafted. An immediate dissolution would provide 
a new Parliament, fresh from contact with the people’s 
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will, in sufficient time to deal with this imperative matter. 
In another respect dissolution would relieve the situation 
in the House of Commons, as a Home Office scheme for 
the purchase of the London Water Companies had met 
there with severe criticism on account of its apparently 
excessive generosity to existing shareholders. After 
Roberts’s victories in Afghanistan, there was no serious 
difficulty in imperial or foreign affairs to stand in the 
way; and the recent revival of trade had put the business 
community in a better position to sustain the necessary 
disturbance of a General Election. 

The electoral omens, moreover, seemed to be good. 
During the years of crisis in foreign affairs the Government 
had lost on balance some seats in the by-elections; but 
the House of Commons had supported them unswervingly, 
both moderate Liberals and Irish Home Rulers being often 
found in the Ministerial lobby; and three recent elections 
had suggested that the period of danger had passed. 
At Sheffield in December the Liberals had only retained 
by a small majority the seat to which Roebuck, who 
supported Ministers in foreign affairs, had been originally 
elected as a Radical. At Liverpool in Eebruary a 
Conservative held the seat by a majority of 2,000 in 
spite of a large Irish vote which was captured by the 
popular Liberal candidate on a Home Rule platform. 
And at Southwark in the same month a barrister, 
then unknown to political life, but whose eloquence and 
character must have won him many friends and votes — 
now Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. — captured for the Conser- 
vatives, contrary to all expectation, a seat with a long 
Liberal history. 

If Government stood well with typical urban consti- 
tuencies in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and London, there 
seemed no reason to hesitate; and accordingly at a 
Cabinet on March 6, held in Arlington Street on account 
of Lord Salisbury’s illness, the fateful decision was 
taken to dissolve as soon as current business could be 
wound up. 
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To Quern Victoria, 

10, Downikg Street, March 6, 1880 — Lord Beaconsfield 
with his humble duty to your Majesty: 

The Cabinet, just concluded, sate two hours and a half, 
and every member of it was requested to give his opinion: 
the members of the House of Commons having the priority. 

There were various views, and some differences of opinion, 
but the ultimate result was unanimity. 

The question, after exhausting arguhients, really resolved 
itself to this: whether your Majesty should be advised to 
dissolve Parliament now, or in the late autumn. 

The latter alternative was thought to involve too many 
risks; and perhaps was altogether impracticable, for the 
excitement of the existing House of Commons could hardly 
be restrained till that later period. 

There is some difficulty about the day of dissolution, in 
consequence of the embarrassments of Easter,^ and the 
hallowed claims of Passion Week. Your Majesty's visit to 
Baden may without difficulty be protracted, but your Majesty 
might perhaps graciously deign to consider the day of your 
Majesty's departure. 

Lord CranbrocSk, who will have the privilege of attending 
your Majesty this evening, will explain these matters, which 
now might weary your Majesty. 

The Cabinet was held at Lord Salisbury's house, who 
looked better. 

The announcement was made in both Houses on Monday, 
March 8, and next morning there appeared a manifesto 
from the Prime Minister, in the shape of a letter to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, in which he endeavoured to focus the 
attention of the electorate on the question of Ireland, 
and the dangers involved in the furious agitation there in 
progress. It will be remembered that at that period it 
was still held to be unconstitutional for peers to take any 
part in elections ; and therefore it was only in some such 
indirect fashion as Beaconsfield adopted that the Prime 
Minister, if a peer, could appeal to the constituencies to 
support his Government. 

To the Duke of Marlborough, 

10, Downing Street, March 8, 1880. — ^The measures 
respecting the state of Ireland, which Her Majesty's Govern- 

1 March 28. 
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ment so anxiously considered with your Excellency, and in 
w'hich they were much aided by your advice and authority, 
are now about to be submitted for the Royal Assent, and it 
is at length in the power of the Ministers to advise the Queen 
to recur to the sense of her people. The arts of agitators, 
which represented that England, instead of being the generous 
and sympathising friend, was indifferent to the dangers and 
the suffermgs of Ireland, have been defeated by the measures, 
at once liberal and prudent^ which Parliament has almost 
unanimously sanctioned. 

During the six years of the present Administration the 
improvement of Ireland and the content of oiir fellow-country- 
men in that island have much occupied the care of the Ministry, 
and they may remehiber wdth satisfaction that, in this period, 
they have solved one of the moSt difficult problems connected 
with its government and people, by es^blishing a system of 
public education open to aU classes and all creeds. 

Nevertheless a danger, in its ultim'ate results scarcely less 
dis'astrous than pestilence and fstmine, and which now engages 
yolir Excellency’s anxious attention, distracts that country. 
xA portion of it's population is attempting to sever the Con- 
stitutional tie which unites it to Great Britain in that bond 
which has faivoured the power and prosperity of both. 

It is to be hoped that all men of light and leading will resist 
this destructive doctrine . The strength of this nation depends 
on the unity of feeling which should pervade the United 
Kingdom and its widespr'ead dependencies. The first duty 
of an English Minister should be to consolidate that co-opera- 
tion which renders irresistible a community educated, as 
our own, in an eqhal love of liberty and law. 

And yet there are some who challenge the expediency of 
the imperial character of this realm. Having attempted, 
and failed, to enfeeble our colonies by their policy of decom- 
position, they may perhaps now recognise in the disintegra- 
tion of the Unit^ Kingdom a mode which will not only 
accomplish but precipitate their purpose. 

The immediate dissolution of Parliament will afford an 
opportunity to the nation to decide upon a course which will 
materially influence its future fortunes and shape its destiny. 

Rarely in this century has there been an occasion more 
critical. The power of England and the peace of Europe will 
largely depend on the verdict of the country. Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers have hitherto been enabled to secure that 
peace, so necessary to the welfare of all civilised countries, 
and so peculiarly the interest of our own. But this ineffable 
blessing cannot be obtained by the passive principle of non- 
interference. Peace rests on the presence, not to say the 
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ascendancy, of England in the councils of Europe. Even 
at this moment, the doubt, supposed to be inseparable from 
popular election, if it does not diminish, certainly arrests 
her influence, and is a main reason for not delajdng an appeal 
to the national voice. Whatever may be its consequences 
to Her Majesty's present advisers, may it return to West- 
minister a Parliament not unworthy of the power of England, 
and resolved to maintain it 1 

With the exception of the characteristically Disraelian 
phrase, ‘ men of light and leading,’ this was not a very 
happily worded document. Besides noticing a misused 
‘ and which ’ in the third paragraph — a constantly 
recurring inelegance of the writer’s style — criticism justly 
pounced on the clumsiness of a ‘ tie which unites ’ nations 
in a ^ bond,’ of ‘ to consolidate co-operation,’ of ‘ challenge 
the expediency of the imperial character of this realm.’ 
A more serious matter was the maladroit claim for England 
of ‘ ascendancy ’ in the councils of Europe. Challenged 
in the House of Lords, Beaconsfield explained that he 
meant, not supremacy, but only moral ascendancy. Most 
serious of all was the definite assertion in the letter that 
Ireland occupied once more, and must inevitably occupy, 
the forefront of pohtics. The ordinary English and 
Scottish elector was certain to resent the suggestion that 
the attention of Parliament should be largely monopolised, 
as it was ten years before, *with Irish affairs. On the 
whole, it is not surprising that the manifesto proved in the 
electoral fight to be rather a welcome target for Beacons- 
field’s foes than an inspiriting banner for his friends. 
It lost him the Irish vote at the English elections. ' Vote 
against Benjamin Disraeli,’ rang the Home Rule clarion, 

' as you would vote against the mortal enemy of your 
country and your race.’ It did not rally to the Govern- 
ment the Anti-Home Rule Liberals; they trusted, and 
with some reason, in Hartington’s pledges. And yet in 
substance, in his two main points, Beaconsfield was right 
and his warnings were soon justified. Ireland was at that 
moment the danger-point, as he, with official knowledge 
of its state to guide him, told his countrymen. And the 
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experience of the last six years, especially of the Russo- 
Turkish War and the Berlin Congress, only confirmed 
the lesson taught by the Crimean War of 1854, and the 
Danish War of 1864, that, in order to preserve European 
peace, England must take a leading part in European 
councils, and speak in them with a firm and unambiguous 
voice. In the late autumn Beaconsfield had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of saying, ‘ I told you so.* 

To Lord Beaucham'p. 

Hughendbn, 21, '80. — . . . You are kind in recalling 

my letter to the Duke of Marlborough. Our enemies said, 
at the time, that I had fixed on the only two subjects on which 
they could have no difficulty: that Mr. Gladstone would settle 
Turkey by an European concert, and that Ireland only 
required a truly Liberal Government. The European concert 
is a ‘ fiasco,' and nearly landed us in war, which I intimated ! 
and Ireland is — anarchy I 

I must say I thought my friendfe, at the time I wrote the 
letter, seemed very much to agree with the then Opposition, 
and evidently thought I had blundered. I don’t count you 
among thein: you are al'ways faithful, and have a gobd 
political nose ! . . • 

At the moment the Opposition treated the Irish portion 
of the manifesto as a barefaced attempt to divert the 
attention of the electorate from the blunders and wrong- 
doing of the Government, Gladstone in particular describ- 
ing Beaconsfield’s warnings as ‘ baseless * and ‘ terrifying 
insinuations.’ Four years later, on September 1, 1884, 
Gladstone made a curious apology. ‘ I frankly admit,’ 
he said, ‘ I had had much upon my hands connected with 
the doings of the Beaconsfield Government in almost 
every quarter of the world, and I did not know, no one 
knew, the severity of the crisis that was already swelling 
upon the horizon, and that shortly after rushed upon us 
like a flood.’ Beaconsfield knew, and had warned the 
country in impressive tones, but Gladstone was too 
headstrong to listen. Here are the counts on which 
Gladstone asked the constituencies to condemn the 
Beaconsfield Government. 
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At home the Ministers have neglected legislation; aggra- 
vated the public distress by continual shocks to confidence, 
which is the life of enterprise; augmented the public expen- 
diture and taxation for purposes not merely unnecessary 
but mischievous; and plunged the finances, which were 
handed over to them in a state of singular prosperity, into a 
series of deficits unexampled in modern times. . . . Abroad 
they have strained, if they have not endangered, the preroga- 
tive by gross misuse ; have weakened the empire by needless 
wars, unprofitable extensions, and unwise engagements; and 
have dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe by filching the 
island of Cyprus from the Porte, under a treaty clandestinely 
concluded in violation of the Treaty of Paris. . . . They 
have aggrandised Russia; lured Turkey on to her dismem- 
berment, if not her ruin; replaced the Christian population of 
Macedonia under a degrading yoke, and loaded India with 
the costs and dangers of an unjustifiable war. . . . Prom 
day to day, under a Ministry called, as if in mockery, Con- 
servative, the natidn is perplexed with fear of change. 

This was the theme which Gladstone elaborated in 
another whirlwind campaign in Midlothian. Readers of 
this biography, who have followed Beaconsfield’s policy 
from the inside, may rub their eyes and marvel how even 
self-righteousness and jealousy could so pervert the 
doings and aims of Ministers. Par from neglecting 
legislation, Ministers had placed on the Statute-Book a 
whole series of valuable measures of social reform. They 
had carried the country safely through a threatening 
crisis in foreign affairs, without war, and, in spite of bad 
trade and bad harvests, with only a slight increase of 
expenditure and taxation. In many ways, but especially 
by the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, by the substi- 
tution of the Treaty of Berlin for the Treaty of San 
Stef ano, and by the rectification of the north-west frontier 
of India, they had materially strengthened the defensive 
position of the Empire. Finally they had greatly raised 
the reputation of their country in the eyes of Europe and 
of the world. 

Extravagant, however, as Gladstone’s denunciation 
was, it could hardly fail of effect in the absence of 
any adequate reply. Not only Beaconsfield himself, 
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but the two hardest hitters among his colleagues, 
Salisbury and Cranbrook, were debarred by being peers 
from taking part in the fray. And Northcote, Cross, 
and Beach were outmatched in platform oratory by 
Hartington, Bright, and Harcourt. The moderation, 
too, as well as weight with which Hartington stated 
his case kept the moderate Liberals, in spite of their 
disgust at Midlothian methods, true to their party. While 
outrageous abuse of Beaconsfield formed the staple of 
Liberal orations throughout the country, Hartington 
prefaced his condemnation of the policy of the Minister 
by the following chivalrous tribute to the man. 

It may be said that Lord Beaconsfield is ambitious, I 
should like to know what man who has attained to the 
position to which he has attained in the political life of his 
country is not actuated by motives of ambition. No one 
can, certainly, attribute any mean or unworthy motive to 
Lord Bekconsfield. We may disagree with his politics, but 
we must admire the genius which the man has sh6wh under 
the disadvantages that he has laboured under. I firmly 
believe that Lord Beaconsfield has had in view what he believes 
to be the greatness of his country and the power of the 
Sovereign whom he serves. 

Not only were Ministers outmatched on the platform, 
but they had lost their previous advantage in organisation. 
While the Liberals had been stimulated by defeat to 
perfect the Birmingham caucus, the Tories had parted 
with their manager, Gorst, whose organising capacity 
had paved the way to victory in 1874. A correspondence 
between him and Beaconsfield in 1877 shows how party 
interests had been neglected and mismanaged in three 
years.. He told Beaconsfield that in order to renovate 
organisation ‘ you must put a stop to that which has been 
the chief cause of aU the mischief that has occurred — 
the system ... of managing elections at the Treasury." 
He pointed out that ‘ the established principle of non- 
interference with the local leaders has in many instances 
been neglected; and those leaders have been constantly 
offended and alienated both in the distribution of patronage 
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and in other matters.’ He was certain that ‘ unless some 
energetic measures are speedily adopted, our organisation, 
whenever the election does take place, will be as inferior 
to that of our opponents as it was superior in 1874/ The 
measures taken in 1877 were not sufficiently energetic, 
probably because Beaconsfield, with the labours of govern- 
ment on his weakening shoulders, was unable to give 
personal superintendence to the work; partly, perhaps, 
because he was less in touch with party and popular 
feeling than when he led the House of Commons. At any 
rate the event proved, when the General Election of 1880 
came, that the Conservative Central Office was quite 
ignorant of the mind of the electorate. Its represen- 
tative advised the dissolution in March, and calculated 
that the party would lose 6 or 7 seats in Scotland, 5 or 
6 in Ireland, and 5 on balance in England, but would 
return with a working majority for the Government. 

It is, however, only fair to the Conservative managers 
to say that the bulk of the Liberal managers did not 
look forward to any very dissimilar result. Brand, the 
Speaker, who had been a liberal Whip himself, came to 
an understanding with Beaconsfield as to the Speakership 
in the next Pa;rliament, on the assumption that the General 
Election would not produce a change of Government. 
The interchange of ideas was creditable both to Prime 
Minister and to Speaker. 

Memorandum by Mr. Speaker Brand. 

March 9, ’80. — Saw Ld. B. accordingly, and informed him 
that I waited on him because in a few days the Speaker’s 
chair would be vacant. I said that I was very sensible of 
the difficulties which every Prime Minister must have in the 
conduct of affairs, and that it had occurred to me that he 
might desire on public grounds to make a new appointment. 

K so, I said, I should have no ground of complaint, on the 
contrary, I would willingly facilitate such an arrangement 
by withdrawing from ParFt: adding, that having worked 
hard for many years, and feeling the effects of work more 
as I grew older, I should be thankful for rest. 

Ld. B, said that I had been nominated by one party, and 
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adopted by another, and that I could not be regarded as a 
partisan Speaker, being approved by both sides. 

He was frank and cordial as to the estimation in which I 
was held; and added that the question of retirement should 
be left entirely to my own convenience. 

I replied, that in that case I should consider it my duty to 
go forward in the service of the House, and that I was led to 
that conclusion mainly by the consideration of the new 
powers and responsibilities lately cast upon the Speaker by 
the House. — H. B. 

It was with some such expectations as those of the 
Speaker and of the Tory Central Office that Beaconsfield 
awaited the elections, though he was haunted by the fear 
of a defection of county voters owing to the prolonged 
agricultural distress. He was also depressed by the open 
opposition of his old colleague Derby, Who announced 
his adhesion to the Liberal cause shortly before the formal 
dissolution of Parliament. Beaconsfield spent Easter 
and the electoral period, of which Easter was the centre, 
at Hatfield, which had been placed at his disposal by his 
colleague the Foreign Secretary, who had gone to the 
South of France to recover from his illness, along with 
Lady Salisbury and other members of the family. ‘ At 
this awful pause my mind is a blank,’ he told Lady Brad- 
ford; but one letter to her gives a picture of his surround- 
ings and his anxieties. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hatfieli) House, March 29.^ — . . . I have not written 
before, for I have not a word to ^ay. As for news about the 
elections, that no longer exists. All you hear now is mere 
speculation and gossip. The seed is sown, and we must wait 
for the harvest: I hope our electoral one will be better than 
our agricultural. We are in the hands of the ballot. 

The petty boroughs of the West seem our weakest point in 
England. Alington ought to have kept Dorchester right, 
and Lady W[estmuister] Shaftesbury. Poole, Xchurch, wem 
always weak horses; but I fain hope we have a chance in 
both. 

I hope the Yorkshire mess may yet be cooked to our satis- 
faction. Whamclifie is very wroth anent, but rather sanguine 
about Sheffield. 


VOL. VI 


^ Easter Monday. 


34 
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1 am here q[uite alone, except Monty, who occasionally 
goes up to town to dine with l^inces and Princesses. The 
eldest son of the house, an agreeable youth, is assisting his 
brother-in-law^ in canvassing Hertford, where they are 
unexpectedly pushed. He sometimes gets home for dinner. 
Then another son comes for a day with his tutor, and one 
evening two ladies arrived (an aunt and cousin) and so on. 
Everybody seems to do what they like — an extraordinarily 
free and easy house. 

I drink Grand Chateau Margaux of 1870 — exquisite — by 
special orders; but, as it is not given to anyone else, I feel 
awkward, but forget my embarrassment in the exquisite 
flavor. All this because I mentioned once my detestation 
of hosts who give you an inferior claret at dinner, when alone 
sensible men drink wine, and reserve their superior crus for 
after the repast. 

To-day a brilliant sun, wh. we have had every day, and a 
blue sky; but what we have not had every day, instead of a 
blasting east, a delicious soft, wind. This will do me good. 

With the exception of Gladstone and some enthusiastic 
Radicals, nobody expected a sweeping victory for either 
side; and the general opinion, especially in London and 
the South of England, was that Ministers would be able 
to maintain their position. Accordingly, the result of the 
first day’s polling, on Wednesday, March 31, was a dramatic 
surprise : the Conservatives lost, on balance, no fewer than 
15 seats in 69 constituencies. By Saturday 50 seats had 
been lost ; and all hope of a Ministerial majority had been 
abandoned. Such was the result of the urban polling. 
Next week, the farmers in the counties, as Beaconsfield 
had feared they might, added to the Ministerial discom- 
fiture. In the final result it was reckoned that, whereas 
the old Parliament contained 351 Conservatives, 260 
Liberals, and 51 Home Rulers, the new Parliament 
would number 349 Liberals, 243 Conservatives, and 60 
Home Rulers. Prolonged depression in trade, a series of 
bad harvests, warlike adventures in Asia and Africa 
which, though in the main victorious, had been marked 
by unexpected and apparently avoidable disasters, and, 
of course, the swing of the pendulum — all had their share 
^ It was his first oousia, Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
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in bringing about the catastrophe. But undoubtedly the 
chief factor was Gladstone’s success in instilling into the 
minds of many of the most serious, and more of the most 
ignorant, of the electorate, the conviction that Beacons- 
field’s policy, even granting that it might have safe- 
guarded British interests, was nevertheless morally wrong. 

Under this crushing and unexpected disaster Beacons- 
field bore himself with unruffled dignity and composure; 
but he did not conceal from his intimates that he felt its 
bitterness. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hatfield, A'pril 1. — Alas! Alas! I cannot write a 
letter, and almost thought of sending you a blank sheet, 
which, at least, wd. have shown my sympathy. In the general' 
discomfiture, the success of Francis^ wd. have been to you a 
consolation. 

I can [no] more at present. With great aixection, Yrs., B. 

Aprils . — I return to town to-morrow and remain there while 
the dreadful ceremonies are performed. I suppose it may 
take six weeks — 6 weeks as disagreeable as can be easily 
conceived. 

Never was so great a discomfiture with a cause so inade- 
quate. I think, as far as I can collect, ‘ hard times ’ was the 
cry against us. The suffering want a change — no matter 
what, they are sick of waiting. . . . 

We have an account by Barrington of a talk with his 
chief, showing the equable temper in which the beaten 
Mnister met his fate. 

Memorandum by Lard Barrington. 

Cablton Club, April 4, 1880 . — With Lord I3[eacon^eId] at 
luncheon and afterwards till 3.30. He is not cast down by 
adversity and never has been, but looks forward to the next 
month rather with annoyance, because of holding responsibility 
without power, and being pestered by all who want honours 
showered on them by wholesale, which is of course impossible. 
He was never very sanguine, but rather expected a small 
majority either way which would have led to a weak Govern- 
ment, which would have gone out ingloriously in a short 
time hence. He will not hear of anyone being blamed for 
ignorantly advising him to dissolve. All trouble to ascertain 

^ Hon. F. Bridgman was defeated at Bolton 
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what would happen had been taken, tho' perhaps some of the 
sub-agents in the country held out unjustifiable hopes. In 
Cabinets the Peers thought it was not for them to judge the 
proper time for dissolving, and no one was more enthusiastic 
in favour of its taking place immediately than cautious 
Northcote, also Cross. Beach and J. Manners were not of 
their opinion, but only Beach spoke out as far as he remem- 
bered. The chief proof that the principal wire-pullers of 
the party were not to blame, lay in the ignorance of the other 
side, for no one anticipated this wonderful Radical fronun- 
ciamiento. 

For his own part he was not sorry to have some rest, and 
pass the spring and summer in the woods of Hughenden, 
which he had never been able to do, and longed for. At the 
same time he would gladly have gone on managing England, 
especially with reference to foreign affairs, which, although 
partially settled, still wore a grave aspect. He chiefiy 
deplored his fall from power, on account of M. Corry, who 
in his opinion was fitted to fill any Cabinet office. This was 
said with genuine warmth. 

What would follow ? The Queen would certainly send for 
Granville, and he and Hartington would certainly form a 
Government whether Gladstone liked it or not. After a year 
or so, G[ladstone] might upset Granville, and then the moder- 
ate Liberals might have to come to us for support, and we 
should give it. But at all events Granville would have the 
opportunity this time of being Prime Minister. He did not 
think Gladstone would serve under him. Perhaps Derby 
would, but the Foreign Office would never be conducted by 
anyone like Salisbury, who acted for himself, and did not 
leave it all to the permanent officials, which had been, and 
would again be the case now. The Queen is in despair, but 
that she will get over. . . . 

Lord B. spoke very strongly against Gladstone, and said 
his conduct in ‘ chucking up the sponge ' as Leader, and 
spouting all over the country, like an irrespohsible demagogue, 
was wholly inexcusable in a man who was a statesman. . . . 

It is pleasing to see how well D[israeli] is, and with what 
charming temper he takes this evil stroke of fortune in the 
sunset of his great career. So many of his friends, especially 
ladies, send to enquire how he is. ‘ As well as can be expected,' 
says he, as if he had been confined ! 

No one took Beaconsfield’s defeat in the Election more 
to heart than his Sovereign. Her Majesty had been 
sanguine, more sanguine than her Minister, that he 
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would secure a majority. She had accepted the South- 
wark victory as a sign. ‘ It shows/ she had written to 
him, ‘ what the feeling of the country is.’ She had been 
confident that the factiousness of the Opposition in the 
Commons, and the crude appeal of Gladstone to humani- 
tarianism and ignorance in regard to delicate questions 
of foreign affairs, must disgust her people as they had 
disgusted herself. And now she saw before her the pros- 
pect of an immediate wrench, more painful than any 
since the fall of Melbourne, her early friend and political 
mentor. Moreover, when Melbourne resigned, she was 
only twenty-two and had the speedy rallying power of 
youth ; and she was a happily married wife, with a husband 
to turn to for support. Now she was over sixty, and a 
widow; and the complete confidence and warm affection 
which her mature judgment had bestowed on Beaconsfield 
could not be uprooted and transferred. As early as 
April 2 he telegraphed to her at Baden that the results 
so far announced left no doubt of the defeat of the 
Ministry. She could hardly believe the news ; but tele- 
graphed back her great distress. ‘ Nothing more than 
trouble and trial await me. I consider it a great public 
misfortune,’ And again the next day she expressed her 
‘intense astonishment, distress, and annoyance.’ The 
correspondence which followed clearly showed both his 
view of the catastrophe which had overwhelmed him and 
the depth of her feelings at the approaching parting. His 
own sorrow at the severance of the intimate personal 
relation has a very genuine ring. 

To Quern Victoria. 

Hatfield, April 2, 1880. — Lord Beaconsfield with his 
humble duty to your Majesty. He has already, by a cyphered 
telegram this morning, had the honor to apprise your Majesty 
of his general view of the result of the election. He believes 
that the counties, by their decision, will ensure to your 
Majesty, in the Govt, of your Mia jesty’s Dominions, the ad- 
vantage of a powerful Opposition. It is true the farmers are 
suffering and are discontented, but they always have difficulty 
in moving and combining. On the present occasion events 
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have been too quick for them, and, with returning prosperity, 
they will, in a season or two, revert to their ancient loyalty 
and love of order. Lord Beaconsfield attributes the cause 
of the present disaster to that sympathy for change which is 
inherent in man. Small communities are capricious, and are 
not affected by strong national feeling to the degree which 
influences cities where there is a vast population. The 
immense majority in the City of London in favor of your 
Majesty's Govt., the considerable numbers in Westminster, 
and in Greenwich (the only poll of a Metropolitan district, 
which, as yet, has reached Lord Beaconsfield), the return 
of Mr. Wortley for Sheffield, and the nearness of the numbers 
in a vast amount of polls, indicate the existence of a sub- 
stantial and powerful party in the towns. Surely the en- 
lightened opinion of the country is in favor of the policy 
which has been pursued. The suffrage of the City of London 
is a proof of that, as well as the circumstance that every 
powerful newspaper, save those known to be under the 
influence of Russia, has upheld your Majesty's Govt. Lord 
Beaconsfield leaves Hatfield for Downing St. to-morrow 
morning. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Villa Hohenlohe, Baden-Baden, April 4, 1880. — The 
Queen has received Lord Beaconsfield' s letter with the 
deepest interest. There is not a doubt that | of these 
‘ Liberals’ cannot be considered an acting majority, and the 
majorities in so many cases are so very small, whereas those 
in London, at Sheffield, and others in favour of the Govt, are 
so overwhelming. The newspapers, except the really violent 
ones, are all so strong in support of Ld. Beaconsfield that 
the Queen feels sure that there will be the very greatest 
difficulty in forming a Govt. The grief to her of having to 
part with the kindest and most devoted as well as one of the 
wisest Ministers the Queen has ever had, is not to be told, 
tho' she feels sure it will be but for a very short time. She 
won't, however, contemplate this at present. . . . 

To Queen Victoria, 

Downing Street, April 8, 1880. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
had the honor to receive yesterday your Majesty's most 
gracious letter, the receipt of which he acknowledged. He 
cannot conceal, nor wishes he to conceal, that the present 
state of affairs costs him a pang; not for the country, for, 
having done his duty to it with ceaseless effort and entire 
fidelity, he leaves its fortunes to Providence. 
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But Ms separation from your Majesty is almost over- 
whelming. His relations with your Majesty were his chief, 
he might almost say his only, happiness and interest in this 
world. They came to him when he was alone, and they have 
inspired and sustained him in his isolation. Your Majesty’s 
judgment and rich experience often guided him, and in the 
most trying moments he felt he served a Sovereign who was 
constant and consistent, and who never quailed. 

Then, again, the brightness of those conversations, in which 
your Majesty occasionally deigned to blend domestic with 
imperial confidence, had a charm to him quite inexpressible, 
and their recollection will be to him a source of frequent 
consolation. 

Thanking your Majesty for all your goodness to him, he 
remains with all duty and affectidn, Your Majesty’s grateful 
and devoted Beaconspield. 

(Same date ), — . . . Lord Beaconsfield in siix: years, has 
advised your Ma»jesty to create fifteen peers. 

His predecessor in five years, advised your Majesty to create 
thirty-seven peers. 

Lord Beaconsfield has no wish to place himself in compe- 
tition with his predecessor in this respect. He has always 
studiously refrained from pressing your Majesty on the sub- 
ject of honors, the distinction of which he wished to prevent 
being depreciated by their becoming too general. . . . 

He hopes your Majesty may be pleased to confer some 
distinguished mark of your Majesty’s favor on the Viceroy 
of your Majesty’s Indian Empire. Never was a Viceroy so 
ill-treated by an Opposition. Lord Lytton is a first-rate man, 
and, being a real orator, his presence in the House of Lords 
will be invaluable. He has telegraphed to Lord Beaconsfield 
to place his resignation in your Majesty’s hands, when Lord 
Beaconsfield tenders Ms own. . . . 

From Queen Victoria, 

Villa Hohenlohe, Baden-Baden, 9, 1880; 

Deae Loed Beaconspield, 

I cannot thank you for your most kind letter, which 
affected me much, in the 3rd person — it is too formal; and 
when we correspond — which I hope we shall on many a private 
subject and without anyone being astonished or offended, 
and even more without anyone knowing about it — I hope 
it will be in this more easy form. You can be of such use to 
me about my family and other things and about great public 
questions My great hope and belief is, that this shame- 
fully heterogeneous union — out of mere folly — ^will separate 
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into many parts very soon, and that the Conservatives will 
come in stronger than ever in a short time. Possibly a 
coalition first. But you must promise me for the country’s, 
as well as for my sake, to be very watchful and very severe, 
and to allow no lowering of Gt. Britain’s proud position ! 
It must not be lowered. T he Army and Navy not diminished, 
and I look to you for that. Give me that firm promise. I 
do not care for the trouble of changes of Govt, if it is to have 
a secure and safe one, which the new one cannot be. I am 
shocked and ashamed at what has happened. It is really 
disgraceful. . . . 

The sort of mad and unreasoning flow of Liberal success is 
so unnatural that I feel certain it can^t last. It is not like 
as if the Govt, had had a succession of defeats; the Opposition 
never the least expected it. Of course I shall not take any 
notice of . . . Mr. Gladstone, who has done so much mischief. 
It is most essential that that should be known and that is 
why I cyphered to you. . . . You must not think it is a 
real parting. I shall always let you hear how I am and what 
I am doing, and you must promise to let me hear from and 
about you. I have many about me who will write to you and 
I hope you will to them — so that we are not cut off. That 
would be too painful. The Liberal Opposition has been 
very factious; Sir M. H. Beach is inclined to be too generous. 
Do not be indulgent but make them feel what they have 
brought on themselves. Indulgence and forbearance after 
such disgraceful and unpatriotic attacks would not be right. 
It is not like an ordinary change of Govt. — if so it must be 1 
It was the bad beginning which led to the whole mischief. 
If the Elections had been favourable that day, all the rest 
would have followed as a matter of course. 

Hoping that you are weU, 

Ever yours affly. and gratefully, 

V.RJ. 

The Queen was very anxious to testify in some public 
manner her high appreciation of her favourite Minister. 
‘ The Queen wishes it w’^ere in her power,’ she wrote on 
April 9, ‘ to confer any other mark of her gratitude and 
admiration on Lord Beaconsfield. Will he not allow her 
now — to let a barony be settled on his nephew in remem- 
brance of the great services of Lord Beaconsfield V 
WJtiile refusing for his nephew on the same grounds as he 
had given in 1876, Beaconsfield recommended his private 
secretary, who was also his intimate friend, for the honour 
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— a unique distinction, which no private secretary had 
received before, and which few indeed had been in a 
position to support. The Queen’s only hesitation about 
granting the request was that she feared that it might 
not be ‘advantageous’ for Beaconsfield and Corry; but 
on being reassured she gladly consented. 

To Qumn Victoria. 

Downing Street, A'pril 11. — Lord Beaconsfield ... is 
most touched by your Majesty's gracious proposal respectiag 
his heir. In asking leave still to decline this gracious offer, 
he would express his most grateful sense of its repetition. 

He doubts not that, in due time, his countrymen will give 
an opening in public life to his nephew. If he be equal to the 
occasion, he may yet serve your Majesty, for your Majesty, 
thank God, is really yet young. 

Personally, all that Lord Beaconsfield can desire for himself 
is, that your Majesty may deign sometimes to remember 
him. 

There is one point on which he would ask permission yet 
to trouble your Majesty. It refers to the position of Mr. 
Corry. Mr. Corry has served Lord Beaconsfield for fourteen 
years with great advantage to Lord Beaconsfield, and with 
absolute devotion. He has refused every preferment^ that 
Lord Beaconsfield has offered to him, and Lord Beaconsfield 
has offered to him the highest in his power. He has refused 
the uncontested representation of his own county of Shrop- 
shire, as his duties as an M.P. were not consistent with those 
to your Majesty’s Prime Minister. 

A great change in the social position of Mr. Corry has 
taken place since your Majesty left England. He has come 
into possession of Rowton Castle, and a domain of seven 
thousand acres in Shropshire. His income will exceed ten 
thousand per annum. 

1 The principal offer that Disraeli had made to Corry was that of Clerk 
of the Parliaments, on March 9, 1875. ‘ I think it is the best post in my 
gift,’ wrote Disraeli, ‘ both in matter of dignity, agreeable duties, and 
income. Although you have hitherto refused everything I have offered 
you, I make one more effort to accomplish some material evidence of my 
personal regard for you, my appreciation of your abilities, and my gratitude 
for your faithful services. The office is one for which, both from your legal 
training, and now considerable experience of public life, you are eminently 
qualified. You need not hurry your decision. Think well over it. I shall 
ever lament, I feel sure, my loss, but shall find some consolation in the 
thought that I have advanced the fortunes of a dear and devoted friend.* 
It was at this time that Disraeli secured for his brother Ralph the post of 
Clerk- Assistant in the House of Lords. 
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Mr. Corry is of noble birth on either side : his parents were 
both the children of Earls. His maternal grandmother was a 
daughter of the then Duke of Marlborough. 

He is now forty years of age, with a great fund of political 
knowledge and experience in addition to talents of a high 
class. He possesses the confidence of leading men to an 
extraordinary degree. 

It is impossible that such a man will be content to fall 
back into the crowd of dismissed private secretaries. He 
will probably become absorbed in that fashionable world 
where he is a favorite. 

Is it possible that your Majesty might make him Baron 
Rowton of Rowton Castle in the county of Shropshire ? 

He knows nothing of this reque.^t, being away from me on 
private affairs, of which your Majesty has been apprised. 

It would be for him a link to public life, and he would be of 
great use to Lord Beaconsfield in keeping him au fait to all 
going on in the House of Lords in Lord Beaconsfield' s 
occasional abs^ce, for nature teUs Lord Beaconsfield he must 
sometimes rest. 

Not only Mr. Corry knows nothing of this suggestion, but 
Lord Beaconsfield does not wish to press it on your Majesty 
in any sense. He would not wish it to occur, unless your 
Majesty thought it a wise and becoming arrangement. 

April 17. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . has had the honor to 
receive your Majesty's most gracious letter from Flushing, 
but in vain does he endeavor to express his sense of the favor 
which your Majesty has conferred on him. 

He does not anticipate much hostile criticism on the 
elevation of Mr. Corry, as Lord Beaconsfield proposes that 
it shall not be mixed up with the other honors, nor known 
until Lord Beaconsfield' s resignation is aimounced. When 
his opponents have got rid of him, Lord Beaconsfield’ s offences 
will be forgotten, and perhaps take the most charitable shape 
of a sincere, though mistaken, duty to his Sovereign and his 
country. 

Lord Beaconsfield looks forward with the greatest interest 
to his audience of your Majesty. There is much, compara- 
tively formal, business to transact, when the greater theme, 
and all its probable and possible consequences, have been 
considered, or decided on. . . , 

While waiting for his Sovereign to return, Beaconsfield 
occupied himself with winding up the affairs of his Gk)vem- 
ment, especially with dealing with those whom he called 
on a docket ‘ pesterers of the 11th hour ’ — ^the applicants 
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for honours, rewards, and appointments* The following 
letter shows how he dealt with one such ‘ pesterer,’ 

To . 

Afril 16, 1880. — I doubt not you would make an excellent 
peer, and, had my Ministry continued, I should in due time 
in all probability have had the pleasure of submitting your 
name to Her Majesty; but I am obliged to consider the claims 
of those who, while they have made great sacrifices, both of 
time and treasure, for the Government, have received hitherto 
neither office nor honors. 

You have received the first and obtained reputation by 
the discharge of its duties ; and tho’ the post you fill is not a 
high one, you must remember that you continued there at your 
own desire, and that I was always ready to promote you. 

How is the Opposition to be carried on if all those, who have 
had the advantage of official experience, desire to leave the 
House of Commons ? 

I have been obliged this morning to ask this question of 
one of your colleagues, as good a man of business as yourself 
with an estate not. less important. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Downing Street, Afril 8. — I have nothing to say: a most 
dreary life and labor mine ! Winding up a Government as 
hard work as forming one, without any of its excitement. 
My room is filled with beggars, mournful or indignant, and 
my desk covered with letters like a snowstorm. 

It is the last, and least glorious exercise of power, and will 
be followed, wh. is the only compensation, by utter neglect 
and isolation. 

April 10. — I only write to you because I think you would 
prefer having a blank sheet to nothing. This is a blank sheet. 

My life continues the same. Discomfited, defeated, and, 
if not disgraced, prostrate, by a singular anomaly and irony 
of fate I pass my life nowin exercising supreme power — making 
peers, creating baronets, and showering places and pensions 
on a rapacious crew. 

The Faery arrives on the 17th, and I am to be with her 
on the morning of 18th, and stay a day or so. . , . 

April 13. — , . . John Manners has done well and pulled 
his man thro' too — on wh. I did not count. John is to have 
the red ribbon.^ He is the only one of the present Cabinet 

i Northoote and Cross also were given the and Cranbroofc the 

G.0.S.L 
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who was in thq original Derby Cabinet of '52 and has been 
in every one since of wh. I have been a member. . . . 

Downing Street, April 18. — I do not know when I wrote 
to you: I cannot count days in the dreary excitement in which 
I live. That, however, must soon cease, at least I hope so, 
tho* until I see my Sovereign I can say nothing absolutely 
positive. . . . 

I have given Henry Lennox a place of £1,500 per ann,: but 
I fear the first achievement of the H. of Commons will be to 
take it from him. However, I have given him a chance. , . • 

This offer to Henry Lennox is an example of the exces- 
sive lengths to which Beaconsfield’s devotion to old 
friends sometimes led him. The post was that of Chief 
Civil Service Commissioner, and the Cabinet, with 
Northcote at their head, had great diflGlculty in persuading 
their chief that such an appointment could not possibly 
be justified in Parliament and must be abandoned. 

As soon as the trend of the elections was beyond a 
doubt Beaconsfield despatched one of the junior members 
of the Cabinet, Hicks Beach, to Baden in order to recon- 
cile the Queen, so far as might be, to the inevitable 
change. Beach reported on April 6 : ‘ I endeavoured to 
put before H.M. the view of the present position of affairs, 
and of the prospect before us, which you had impressed 
upon me ; and I hope with some success, as I hear, from 
those who have seen H.M. since, that she is less disturbed 
and more hopeful as to the future.’ She almost imme- 
diately raised the question of Beaconsfield’s successor. 

From Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 

Hotel de l’Europe, Baben-Baben, April 9. — . . . i 
may mention that H.M. spoke to me to-day upon the 
choice of the person who should be entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a Government: and expressed a decided preference 
for Lord Hartington over Lord Granville. I remarked 
that the latter was the older, and more experienced: but 
HM* Srtid she . . . thought he would be too pliable to 
Radical influence: saying that he had been very bitter 
lately. I remarked that Mr. Gladstone’s position would 
then be, as it seemed to me, a very dangerous one: as suppos- 
ing Lord H. to be Prime Minister, and Mr. G. outside the 
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Goyto the latter would control public affairs without respon- 
sibility. H.M. said that she could not believe that Mr. 
Gladstone would take any, but the principal post, in a Govern- 
ment : and that she interpreted his recent speeches as intimat- 
ing that he would not accept even that. I said that I thought 
they might have a very opposite interpretation. But I 
am pretty certain that the Queen will not send for Mr. Glad- 
stone in the first instance : and will only be induced, if she is 
induced at all, to do so in the end by the greatest possible 
pressure. H.M. spoke very strongly on this point. . . . 

The Queen had apparently a wider liberty of choice 
on the present occasion than at any crisis during her 
reign, except perhaps in 1859 and subsequently in 1894. 
Gladstone had definitely resigned the Liberal leadership 
five years before, and Hartington had been elected by 
the party in the House of Commons as their leader, 
Granville remaining leader in the House of Lords. There 
was no single leader of the whole party, though Gladstone, 
in his memoranda on this crisis, appeared to maintain the 
very undemocratic doctrine that, as he had ‘resigned 
his trust ’ to Granville in 1875, he had thereby constituted 
him his successor.^ The natural course for the Queen 
to take was to send for either Granville or Hartington. 
Granville had the advantage of length of service, Harting- 
ton that of leadership in the Chamber which made and 
unmade Ministries. But the situation was complicated 
by Gladstone’s vehement reappearance, a few years after 
his retirement, in the forefront of politics, and by his 
Midlothian speeches, which were the main feature of the 
election. But for his fiery zeal, there could hardly have 
been the political upheaval disclosed by the polls. He 
had, in fact, taken the lead; but he had himself protested, 
when entering on the campaign, that it was his hope that 
‘ the verdict of the country will give to Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington the responsible charge of affairs.’ 

The selection of a statesman to be entrusted with the 
formation of a Government is one of the very few public 
acts which the Sovereign can constitutionally perform 

^ See Lord Morley’a Gladsto^ie, Bk. VII., ch. 9. 
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without his responsibility being covered by Ministerial 
advice. It lies entirely within his discretion whether he 
shall or shall not consult the outgoing Minister. Queen 
Victoria clung to her prerogative in the matter, and usually 
acted on her own judgment, only consulting the outgoing 
Minister when, as happened with Melbourne and Aberdeen, 
she had special confidence in him. In the present case 
the Queen was parting with a JVIiniwSter in whom her con- 
fidence was absolute, and she acted under iiis advice 
throughout what proved to be a difficult and delicate 
negotiation. Her own decided inclination was to send 
in the first place for Hartington; and her Miixister advised 
her that this was, constitutionally speaking, the right 
course. He had apparently changed his mind as to the 
relative claims of Granville and Hartington since his talk 
with Barrington. Her Majesty returned to England on 
Saturday the 17th and commanded her Minister’s presence 
the next morning. She made a memorandum of what 
passed at the audience. 

Memorandum hy Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle, April 18, 1880. — I saw Lord Beaconsfield 
this morning at J pt. 12. After remarks on the aad and 
startling result of the elections which no one was in the least 
prepared for, I asked him what he advised me to do for the 
real good of the country, which we both agreed was inseparable 
from my own; and he replied that, irrespective of any personal 
feeling which I might have respecting Mr. Gladstone, the 
right and constitutional course for me to take was to send 
for Lord Hartington. He was in his heart a conservative, 
a gentleman, and very straightforward in his conduct. Lord 
Granville was less disinterested and looked more for his own 
objects. That Mr. Gladstone’ had formally given up the 
leadership, and was only clung to by the Eadicals. That he 
(Lord Beaconsfield) could tell me something which he thought 
more hopeful for the future, viz., that, tho’ some dreadful 
people like Bradlaugh had been elected, a great many of the 
respectable and moderate old Whigs had also been. There 
were 200 of them, he thought, and 240 of the Conservatives — 
a very compact aiid united body — returned, while the Home 
Eulers and extreme Eadicals only amounted to 190. By 
calling upon a V7hig to form a Government, these moderate 
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Liberals would rally round and support him, and the Radicals 
would be harmless. 

He did not wish to meet Parliament, but to resign before, 
as in 1868 and as Mr. Gladstone did in 1874; that it was a 
mockery to have to prepare a Queen’s Speech ; that an amend- 
ment would be proposed of want of confidence in the House 
of Commons, in which all the Moderates and Radicals would 
have to join, which was to be deprecated; while in the House 
of Lords any amendment would be defeated. Lord Beacons- 
field having a very large majority there; and this would bring 
the two Houses into collision, and the Lords would be humilia- 
ted by having to yield to the House of Commons. . . . 

I said that it wbuld be impossible for me to send for Mr. 
Gladstone, as ... I considered him to be the cause of all 
the mischief that brought on the Russian war, and that he 
had done everything he could to vilify and weaken the 
Government in times of the greatest difficulty . • , and could 
he be my Minister under such circumstances ? I myself felt 
sure he would not expect or wish it. India would be a great 
difficulty. Foreign afiairs equally so. What could Lord 
Hartmgton be ? First Lord of the Treasury ? . . . 

I repeated what I had written, viz., that this was no 
ordinary change of Government, but had been brought about 
by the most unjust and shameful persecution of Mr. Gladstone, 
that therefore I hoped that he (Lord Beaconsfield) would be 
very watchful and very severe upon them, and prevent any 
mischief, which he could and said he would do. But he has 
great cord&dence in Lord Hartington. . . . 

I have omitted mentioning that Lord Beaconsfield said that 
certainly the Conservatives had been too confident, and that 
they had not had that same organisation or worked as hard 
as the Liberals had. That the Liberals had worked on that 
American system called caucus, originated by the great 
Radical, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Beaconsfield seems seriously to have thought that the 
Whigs and moderate Liberals had been returned to the 
House of Commons in sufficient strength to make a 
Hartington Administration feasible. He may very well 
have had some communication to that effect from his 
friend Harcourt, who was at this time pressing Hartington 
to go forward and form a Government if the Queen should 
ask him to undertake the task^ At any rate he repeated 
his advice to the Queen, three days later, enforcing it 

^ See Holland’s Life of the Duke of Devonshire, Vol. I., ch. 12, 
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by forwarding, no doubt in good faith, a report about 
the intentions of the Liberal leaders which was only 
true of Granville and Hartington, and quite unfounded 
in regard to Gladstone. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street, April 21, 1880. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
was assured last night by a person of authority, that the 
Triumvirate had met, and agreed that they would serve under 
the individual of the three, whom your Majesty should 
graciously appoint. 

Nothing has occurred to change the opinion which Lord 
Beaconsfield had the honor to express to your Majesty. 

Even if your Majesty wished Mr. Gladstone to be chief, 
the Constitutional course would still be to send for an acknow- 
ledged leader of opposition. 

Lord Beaconsfield is informed, that the Whigs in the new 
Parliament amount to 237. Lord Hartington must be aware 
of this. 

Lord Beaconsfield earnestly advises your Majesty to make 
no conditions when the person sent for arrives: merely 
enquire whether he is prepared to form an Administration. 
Conditions may develop afterwards. 

He has not five minutes to write this, and he is anxious it 
should reach your Majesty without delay. 

This letter was sent to the Queen on the last morning 
of the existence of the Beaconsfield Administration. The 
programme of the day, as the retiring Minister told Lady 
Bradford, was: ‘This morning a Cabinet, and then to 
Windsor for final operation. H.M. insists upon softening 
the catastrophe by my dining and sleeping at her Castle.’ 
The Cabinet had resolved, at its meeting in the previous 
week, to resign at once, without waiting for the opening of 
Parliament; and this meeting, having only to ratify that 
decision, was rather, as Hardy teUs us, ‘ conversational.’ 

[Beaconsfield] thanked us all for the cordiality and harmony 
with which we had worked with him. The Chancellor 
expressed briefly what we all felt, and Northcote, Cross, and 
Salisbury added a few words ; the last saying that there had 
never been a cloud between him and the Prime Minister, 
through all their arduous work. All assented heartily to the 
expressions of good feeling, and I can record without hesitation 
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my belief that a more united Cabinet than the one that has 
now been dissolved has never sat. 

Beaconsfield went from the Cabinet to the Queen at 
Windsor and tendered his resignation, which was accepted. 
Her Majesty at once sought his advice on the nature of 
the statement she should make to Hartington. whom she 
summoned for the following afternoon. 


From Queen Victoria, 

Windsor Castle, April 21, 1880. — Will this do ? 

Pray make any suggestion or alteration as this is only a 
draft. 

Would it be well perhaps to say after ' Leader of the 
Opposition ' ‘ who have been the cause of the defeat of her 
Govt.’ or not ? 

There are times when people should have no hearts or 
feelings ; for what can be more cruel than for a female Sovereign 
no longer young, severely tried — without a husband or any 
one person on whose help (when her valued Minister leaves 
her) she can securely rest — to have to take those people who 
have done all they could to vilify and weaken her Govt. ? 
Can she have confidence in them ? 


To Queen Victoria — Memorandum. 

Windsor Castle, April [21], 1880. — It would seem expe- 
dient to address the individual called upon to form a new 
Ministry in this manner: 

‘ The Opposition having successfully appealed to the 
country to turn out my Ministry, I now wish to know, whether 
you, the Leader of the Opposition, will undertake the admin- 
istration of my afiairs; and, in that case, how you propose to 
form your Cabinet V 

This preamble will oblige the individual summoned to enter 
into details, both as to policy and persons, and then will be 
the time and the occasion for your Majesty to make remarks 
on individuals, and, without a too absolute or peremptory 
tone, which might be made by the person summoned an 
excuse to resign the task, for your Majesty to intimate any 
conditions which your Majesty may deem expedient. 

The Queen conducted her conversation with Hartington 
in accordance with her outgoing Minister’s counsel; but 
Hartington grievously disappointed both of them by 
telling Her Majesty that no Liberal Government could 

VOL VI 35 
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stand unless Gladstone was a member, and that he did 
not believe that Gladstone would accept any position 
but the first. Accordingly, in spite of her pressure and 
her insistence upon the want of confidence she felt in the 
Midlothian campaigner, he advised her to send for 
Gladstone. He consented, however, at Her Majesty’s 
request, to put the question directly to Gladstone whether 
he would serve under either Granville or himself, and 
received the reply he expected. With Granville he 
returned to Windsor on the following day; and the two 
Whig leaders convinced the Queen that there was no 
other coui’se but to apply to Gladstone, for whose personal 
devotion to Her Majesty they vouched. The Queen 
sent Beaconsfield a full memorandum of what passed at 
each of these two audiences ; and when she was driven, 
in spite of her extreme reluctance, to accept Gladstone in 
the end as Prime Minister, sought and obtained her old 
friend’s advice as to how she should treat him. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street, April 23, 1880. — Lord Beaconsfield, 
with his humble duty, returns to your Majesty one of the 
most interesting State papers that he has ever perused.^ 

He has entire confidence, at this moment of terrible trial, 
in your Majesty's courage and wisdom. 

{Same date ). — . . . If the leaders of the Opposition shrink 
from the responsibility of their position, and confess their 
inability to form a Ministry, your Majesty should fix them 
with the responsibility of advising your Majesty to send for 
Mr. Gladstone. 

If he have an audience, your Majesty should say : 

‘ The Opposition having succeeded in defeating my Govern- 
ment, I have, in the spirit of the Constitution, sent for their 
leaders, who have confessed their inability to form a Ministry, 
and have advised me to send for you. I wish therefore to 
know, whether you are prepared to form an Administration V 

Lord Beaconsfield would advise your Majesty, in the first 
instance, to confine yourself to this question. Mr. Gladstone 
will, probably, be diffuse in his reply, which will give your 
Majesty advantage in ascertaining his real intentions. 

^ The account of Hartington’s audience on April 22. 
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If he be not diffuse, then your Majesty, if he replies in the 
affirmative, may proceed to enquire as to the policy he recom- 
mends, and the persons he will propose to carry it into effect. 

A^ril — Lord Beaconsfield has read with the deepest 
interest the picturesque and living description of an inter- 
view, which will always form an important chapter in your 
Majesty’s memorable reign and life.^ 

May Omnipotent Providence guide, guard, and sustain, 
your Majesty, at this trying moment ! 

Lord Beaconsfield, with his humble duty, received the 
cyphered telegram last evening, and the box afterwards — 
at night. 

This is his last day in Downing Street. He goes to Hatfield 
to-morrow, until Tuesday, and then to Lord Beauchamp’s if 
necessary still to remain in town. 

After his final audience, he will endeavour to find repose in 
the woods of Hughenden; consolation he will find, always, in 
the recollection of your Majesty, and all your goodness to 
him. 

While the Queen had thought it right to keep her 
outgoing Minister completely au courant of all the nego- 
tiations down to the acceptance of office by Gladstone, 
she appears to have been too constitutional to do more 
than send the bare results of her new Minister’s audience, 
now that he had kissed hands. Here is the text of the 
telegram to which Beaconsfield’s letter refers and of a 
short supplementary note which followed it. 

From Queen Victoria » 

{Telegram). Windsor, April 23. — I have seen Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has accepted and kissed hands. He says he accepts 
all facts; and that bitterness of feeling is past. 

(Letter, same date ). — ^The Queen is touched by Lord Beacons- 
field’s kind words. Her trial is great. She forgot to say 
2 thmgs, 1st, that Mr. Gladstone looks very ill, very old and 
haggard and his voice feeble. 2ndly, That he said twice he 
looked to his not being long in office as it was too much for 
him, and being Leader and Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
weU as Prime Minister is utterly too much for a man of 70 1 

On Sunday, April 25, Beaconsfield finally quitted 
Downing Street. He went that afternoon to Hatfield 
for a couple of days, and then, as he no longer had a house 

^ The account of the audience of Hartington and Granville on April 23. 
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in town, stayed till the following Saturday as his friend 
Beauchamp’s guest in Belgrave Square before retreating 
to Hughenden. From Hatfield he was summoned to 
Windsor for his farewell audience, ‘ to kiss hands on 
abdication/ as he wrote to Lady Chesterfield* 

Memorandum by Queen Victoria. 

WiNDSOB Castle, April 27, 1880. — Saw Lord Beaconsfield 
at 3 and gave him a parting gift, my statuette m bronze, and 
the plaster casts of the group of Brown, the pony, and ' Sharp,' 
and the statuettes of Sharp and William Brown, all of which 
he had never seen and with which he expressed himself much 
delighted. We then talked of the new Government, which 
he thotight very moderate, but which I told him I heard the 
Radicals were very indignant at 1 His intention, he said, 
was to impress upon his party, of whom he should have a 
large meeting before the opening of Parliament, not to attack 
the Government excepting when extreme measures were 
proposed, or any change in foreign policy. Otherwise they 
should let them alone. . . . 

He would not come to town or to the drawing-room, and 
wished to ‘ keep out of sight,’ only coming up when it was 
necessary for him to be in the House of Lords. 

I then took leave of him, shaking hands, when he kissed 
mine. I would not consider this as a leave-taking, as I said 
I was sure to see him again before we left for Scotland, and 
that I begged he would always let me know his whereabouts 
so that I could always give him news of myself. 

To Lady Bradford, 

13, Belgrave SQXTABE,J.pn7 28.—. . . Yesterday morning 
I was summoned to Windsor from Hatfield; a long, cold 
drive, but I picked up Lord Rowton en route. 

My audience was very long, and everything was said that 
cd. be said ; but what was news yesterday is scarcely so to-day, 
and I arrived back too late for post. 

I cd. perceive there was something concealed from some- 
body, and hinted that; but the delusion existed that all was 
safe, and that no danger was to be apprehended of the presence 
of Lowe or Dilke. Instead of them, with[ou]t the slightest 
preparation for the catastrophe, she will be told that she 
must take this morning an avowed republican^ for a Cabinet 
Minister, quite inexperienced in official life, and little known 

^ Chamberlain* 
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in Parliament. It wd. have been better to have permitted 
Dilke to be one of her counsellors. 

I shall leave town on Saturday, but latish, so that if you 
have a festival I will attend it, tho' I shd. have preferred 
sa3dng Adieu alone. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield, 

13, Belgravb Square, April 29. — . . . I had not seen 
the article you sent me. I avoid newspapers which it was 
once my business to sdan. I see only The Times — just to 
keep me au fait to what is going on. . . . 

I am naturally a terribly bad letter-writer, and only the 
breath of official life keipt me at all in epistolary cue. I am 
no longer responsible in any sense. 

The audience on April 27 was only a farewell audience 
in name, as the Queen had her fallen Minister as her 
guest at Windsor three times in the remaining eight 
months of the year; during five of which months the 
Court was absent at Balmoral or Osborne. The first 
visit was on May 17-18, when the Queen, to whom he 
sat next at dinner, said, ‘ I feel so happy that I think 
what has happened is only a horrid dream.’ The next 
was on July 15-16, when the Queen had returned from her 
spring visit to Balmoral, but had not yet started for 
Osborne. The visit, he told Lady Bradford, ‘ was most 
interesting and agreeable. I went there early and saw 
a great deal of my late, and gracious mistress. She 
looked ten years yormger, and, as you say, quite pretty. 
She confessed she was perfectly well.’ The third occasion 
was in December, after the Court had come south from its 
autumn sojourn in the Highlands. He was at Windsor 
from Wednesday to Friday, December 8 to 10, and he 
made the acquaintance there of a distinguished man 
whose exploits he had long admired. It was the last 
meeting of the Queen and her favourite Minister. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Windsor Castle, Dec, 10. — ^The Lyttons here,' who are 
always agreeable, because they are intelligent; and the great 
hero, Sir Fred. Roberts, a little wiry man, not unlike poor 
Sir John Pakington at a distance, but a more determined 
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countenance when you approach him . Y esterday he departed , 
and there came Genl. Boss, the second in command during 
the great march — a smaller man even than Sir Fredk., wiry 
little men who can mount and dismount with rapid ease. 
Somebody told me, however, that Roberts w^as so exhausted 
and unwell that he was obliged to be carried in a litter into 
Candahar, and having to fight a battle almost directly, he was 
on horseback during the fray, and cd. only sustain himself 
inhissaddleby the beneficial aid of champagne. . . . 

The Queen looks well, and is well, notwithstanding the 
danger of her realm. . . . 

It was not only by frequent invitations to Vtlndsor 
that the Queen showed her warm affection for Beacons- 
field. She constantly kept up with him, as with no other 
ex-Minister since Melbourne, a confidential correspondence 
from which politics were by no means excluded; and she 
sought her trusted friend’s counsel and consolation in the 
difficulties into which she was plunged by her new advisers. 
Her Majesty’s letters were no longer in the formal third 
person tra^tionally employed between Sovereign and 
Minister, but were written as from friend to friend; 
begimung ‘ Dear Lord Beaconsfield,’ and ending ‘ Ever 
your affectionate and grateful friend,’ or ‘ Ever yours 
affectionately, V.R.I.’ Constitutionally, it was a perilous 
experiment, as the Sovereign should accept advice on 
public affairs only from the Minister in office. But he 
must be a hardened Constitutionalist indeed who would 
refuse his sympathy to a widowed Queen, forced by what 
she held to be a sorely misguided public opinion to 
accept a Minister in whom she had little confidence ; and 
Ministerial resentment and public scandal were prevented 
by Beaconsfield’s prudence and discretion, and, it may be, 
by his death a year after his fall from office. A small 
selection from Her Majesty’s letters will show their nature. 

From Queen Victoria. 

WiNBSOB Castle, May 4, 1880.— I . . . cannot refrain 
from saying a few words on what is passing. The Council 
was extraordinary yesterday. . . . The other Ministers 
seem very anxious to be agreeable and not to reverse things 
Mr. Childers has given the Duke of Cambridge satisfactior^ 
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as well as the other appointments to that office. Lord 
Northbrook — most amiable and desirous to meet my wishes. 
Lord Granville very desirous of acting in the present line. 
Sir H. Layard will probably have leave of absence and then 
not return; but Lord Salisbury himself advised this. There 
is great difficulty to find a successor. No one should be 
removed. Mr. Gladstone ... is very desirous of being 
respectful and obliging. He looks very ill — walks with and 
leans on a stick. He laments his Cabinet is not as small as 
yours, which he considered most wise. 

I enjoined the all-importance of secrecy in the Cabinet 
and instanced the mischief which had been done formerly 
by the reverse. 

I often think of you — indeed constantly — and rejoice to see 
you looking down from the after dinner. 

May 9. — . . . I think you may be easy about Foreign 
Afiairs. Lord Granville manages them entirely and the P.M, 
never even names them to me, and I watch very carefully ; 
he consults me very much. . . . 

Balmoral Castle, Sept. 1 , — Your last kind letter interested 
me very much and I thank you warmly for it. You have the 
position fortunately still very much in your hands, and 
you can exercise, as you have done, a most beneficial influence 
over everyone. 

Lord Granville also told me of the little dinner,^ and how 
well you looked and seemed 1 This is a great pleasure for 
me to hear. . . . 

Oct. 7 , — Since I received your kind and interesting 
letters I have seen Lord Rowton, twice if not 3 times. . . . 
The complications in the East are most distressing. Turkey 
is very obstinate and dilatory, as we all know, but formerly 
she believed us to be her friend; now she thinks the very 
reverse, and much more so than really is the case. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s language is the cause of all the evil. He is 
now seriously alarmed about Ireland and determined to pro- 
ceed against the Land League if it is found possible. Lord 
Hartington is particularly strong about it. I am glad to say 
a great change is perceptible in their views about Afghanistan. 
There will be no rash or hasty action and the advice of really 
competent people will be heard, and I believe followed. . . . 

Oct. 31. — It was a great pleasure to receive 2 kind letters, 
which are a proof that this dreadful gout has done your health 
no harm. May you continue as well through the winter, of 
which we had a most extraordinary unnatural foretaste! 
Such a long touch of it is quite unprecedented in Oct. here. 

I am very much interested to hear of your new book^ 1 
^ See below, p. 690. ® JEridymion. 
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With so active a mind as yours and having for 6 years been so 
continually employed and overwhelmed with work, compara- 
tive idleness must have been very trying. I shall look 
anxiously forward to the promised copy which you so kindly 
say you will send to me. 

As regards affairs they are sad indeed, and I hardly trust 
myself to speak of them — they are so confused and so dreadful 1 
Oh ! if only I had you, my kind friend and wise councillor 
and strong arm to help and lean on ! I have no one. Lord 
DufPerin said to me, ' I feel so much for you, you never were 
so alone.’ And it is so 1 . . . 

Osborne, Dec, 20. — I trust I may be one of the first 
to wish you joy and many happy returns of your birthday — 
on which day I trust the sun will shine, which it did beautifully 
yesterday. To-day we have had, as well as last night, a 
fearful amount of very heavy rain, and I just hear of a heavy 
fall of snow at Windsor 1 

The state of Ireland continues to get worse and worse. 
But I may tell you that the Govt, are quite determined to 
bring in a Coercion Bill the very first thing and to push it 
through before anything else is proposed. Mr. Eorster would 
have wished for measures far earlier and is terribly anxious. 
He made, as we had well known, terrible mistakes last session, 
but he is fully alive to the great dangers and difficulties of the 
case and wishes for powers to put it down. He is an honest 
man. . . . 

He is not a man of the world — and his present office quite 
overwhelms him . The P . Minister was also far more impressed 
with the dangers of the position than I have yet seen him. 
But it ought never to have come to this pass. . . . 

These letters are a forcible reminder that the change 
of government brought in its train few or none of those 
blessings which Gladstone had led the electors to expect. 
There was no cessation of foreign and imperial adventure; 
there was a marked increase in disastrous incidents. 
Domestic legislation had to be thrust aside to make way 
for the tragic necessities of Ireland; and the principal 
achievement in this sphere was the extension of house- 
hold suffrage to the counties — an extension the principle 
of which Beaconsfield had accepted. An increase by the 
Beaconsfield Ministry of national expenditure from some 
seventy to some eighty millions a year had been de- 
nounced as profligate finance; it was a strange irony that 
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there was a Budget of a hundred millions before the 
second Gladstone Ministry fell. Gladstone was even 
ready, over a frontier post in Afghanistan, to incur that 
risk of war with Russia which he had made it matter of 
grave reproach against Beaconsfield to have incurred 
over the fate of Constantinople and the Straits. And, 
throughout the five years that the new Ministry lasted, 
the foreign reputation of the country, which Beacons- 
field had raised so high, was gradually frittered away — 
only to be restored, towards the close of the century, by 
the sagacious counsels of Beaconsfield’ s lieutenant and 
successor, Salisbury. 

In short, subsequent history has gone far to justify 
the view which the Queen and most contemporary 
foreign statesmen took of the election of 1880 ; that it 
was a blunder of the democracy, misled by the almost 
apostolic fervour with which Gladstone arraigned Beacons- 
field’ s Eastern and Indian policy as not merely ill-judged 
but absolutely wicked. It was perhaps the most con- 
spicuous instance of Gladstone’s tendency, in the latter 
half of his life, to believe and to preach that all the most 
important political questions involve moral issues. It 
was from this angle that he had treated the franchise and 
the Irish Church, and it was from this angle that he was, 
after Beaconsfield’ s death, to treat Home Rule. As a 
matter of fact, and as Disraeli saw, political questions 
seldom present clear-cut moral issues, so that you can 
definitely say that one course is morally right, the other 
morally wrong. But the politician who, like Gladstone 
and, in some measure. Bright, can persuade a serious and 
religious people like the English, and still more the 
Scotch, that such an issue is involved, has a tremendous 
electoral and Parliamentary advantage. This method 
of conducting political controversy was repugnant to 
Disraeli, who despised it as savouring of cant; hence, no 
doubt, came much of the suspicion and misconstruction 
which he was never able altogether to dispel. He took 
the common-sense view that in politics it is generally a 
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questio' merely of the more expedient course ; and that 
the prime duty of a British statesman is to regard British 
honour and promote British welfare. 

Beaconsfield’s achievements during his great Ministry 
in the furtherance of social reform and of imperial conso- 
lidation have been sufficiently expounded in the course 
of our narrative. But something may be added as to his 
methods as Prime Minister, though these stand out 
clearly enough from his correspondence with his 
Sovereign and with his principal colleagues. There 
was an extreme, an Eastern, ceremoniousness, as of 
one who respected alike his office and his audience; 
a ceremoniousness which was so marked in his latter 
days as to lead Lord Rosebery to describe those 
days as majestic. He never forgot the dignity of the 
office he held, or underestimated the importance of the 
decisions at which his Cabinet might arrive. In his 
demeanour, as in his attire, he played the part to the 
full. While he spared no pains to meet the difficulties 
and satisfy the scruples of individual colleagues, yet more 
and more, as the years went on and as he realised that it 
was on him rather than on them that the country placed 
its reliance, it became his practice in Cabinet to lay down 
a policy which he asked his colleagues to support, and 
from which in essentials he would not budge, rather than 
— as some Prime Ministers have done — to throw the 
burden upon them, and count heads to ascertain their 
disposition. He combined immense consideration with 
unshakable firmness. 

But the firm grip which he kept on the aims of policy 
was compatible with an unfailing readiness to adopt new 
means. A man of infinite imagination, he abounded in 
fresh ideas and novel, if sometimes fantastic, expedients. 
As a rule he did not broach these crudely in Cabinet, but 
tested them in the first place in intimate converse with 
his most trusted lieutenants — Cairns, Derby, Salisbury, 
Hardy, or Northcote; and he showed no hesitation in 
yielding if convinced of their impracticability. But so 
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penetrating was his insight, so keen his intuition, that, 
over and over again, he would light at once on the solution 
which had evaded the patient labour and logical faculty 
of a competent colleague. Contemptuous as he was of 
detail, and constitutionally unskilled in its manipulation, 
he could immerse himself in it, if necessary, with ardour 
and success, as he proved in his conduct of the Reform 
Bill of 1867 through the House of Commons. He had, 
indeed, a hawk’s eye for what was really important, and 
shrank from no exertion or discomfort when he deemed it 
necessary to be prompt and vigorous. The reader cannot 
fail to have been struck with the keenness and thorough- 
ness as well as the courage and resolution with which he 
faced each critical situation during his great Ministry. 

In his individual dealings with his colleagues he was 
particularly happy. There is no surer test of a chief than 
his attitude towards a colleague who, acting in good 
faith, has made a blunder. Whether it was in Parliament 
or in administration, his instinct was always to support 
his lieutenant, however mistaken his view, and however 
awkward the Parliamentary difficulties in which the 
defaulter may have involved him and his Government. 
In spite of that defaulter’s readiness to be thrown over, 
Beaconsfield would again and again take the blame on 
himself, chivalrously ignoring the temptation to sacrifice 
a scapegoat; and often, by his brilliant sally, would 
extricate the Government with credit from an apparently 
hopeless muddle. ‘ A chief like that commands loyalty,’ 
was the tribute of colleague after colleague. Not only 
would he take on his own broad shoulders the blame for 
the mistakes of under-secretaries; but he would not 
allow promising youngsters in his team to be overridden, 
when they had a good case, by the Cabinet or the Trea- 
sury. Lord George Hamilton, in his Parliamentary 
Reminiscences, tells a delightful story of how, on his 
representation as Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Beaconsfield prevented the Cabinet 
and the Treasury from hampering the education of the 
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country in a frantic desire to produce a popular Budget 
on the eve of a General Election. Lord George’s esti- 
mates had been seriously mutilated early in 1880 behind 
his back by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
connivance of the Lord President. The young Vice- 
President, failing redress from his immediate chief, 
carried his grievance direct to the Court of Appeal — that 
is, the Prime Minister. 

I went to [Lord Beaconsfield] and described exactly what 
had occurred. He listened intently, and after a minute’s 
reflection said : ‘ Is there not a thing that you call the Com- 
mittee of Council upon Education V ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ there is.’ 
‘ Am I on it ?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Yery well, then, tell the Lord 

President I wish it to be summoned at once,’ It was sum- 
moned, and, I should think, for the first and last time in [its] 
existence, all the official members of this heterogeneous body 
met. We sat in a semicircle, Lord Beaconsfield in the 
centre, and I at the extreme outside. ‘ I understand,’ said 
Lord Beaconsfield, ‘ that the Vice-President has a statement 
to make to us.’ I then proceeded to state my case as best I 
could, letting down the Lord President and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as much as possible. When I had finished, 
there was a dead silence, whereupon Lord Beaconsfield 
remarked: ‘I move that the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion do agree with the Vice-President.’ There was not a 
word of opposition to this motion, both the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Lord President looking rather foolish.^ 

Beaconsfield was a careful dispenser of Crown patronage 
and honours; and he prided himself upon avoiding what 
he considered to be Gladstone’s lavishness in their dis- 
tribution. There was often, as might have been ex- 
pected, an imaginative touch about his selections, as in 
the offer of the G.C.B. to Carlyle, and in the appointment 
of the poet and diplomatist, Lytton, to the Viceroyalty 
of India, and of the Sovereign’s son-in-law, Lome, to the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada. In his ecclesiastical 
patronage during his second Ministry he observed the 
rule of fair division and comprehensiveness which he had 
laid down in 1868, but without that eye to immediate 
electoral advantage which was noticeable when the fate 

1 Lord G. Hamilton’s Parliamentary PeminiactiMes, pp. 152-154. 
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of the Irish Church was at stake.^ He had been respon- 
sible for the promotion of Tait, Magee, Mansel, Merivale, 
and Christopher Wordsworth in 1868; between 1874 and 
1880 the same tradition was preserved by the advance- 
ment of Benson, Maclagan, Lightfoot, Stubbs, and Ryle. 
In regard to patronage Fraser makes a most surprising 
charge against his hero. He writes : ‘ No rewards awaited 
those who had sacrificed everything in their support of 
him; no thought was given to them; they had served 
their purpose; and, except personal courtesy, they 
received no recompense of any sort or kind/^ Fraser 
must have been thinking of himself, but he was a gossip 
and a bore, not at all a suitable candidate for office. If 
Disraeli is open to any reproach, it is, as we should have 
expected in so stanch a friend, that he was perhaps too 
indiscriminate in rewarding those who had served him. 
Fraser can only think of the offer of a lordship-in- waiting 
to Lord Exmouth. He forgets that Disraeli secured 
appointments in the public service for both his brothers 
Ralph and James ; that he obtained a baronetcy for Rose ; 
that the Lyttons, father and son, were promoted to high 
office in the State; that he took John Manners, his 
‘ Young England’ comrade, into all his Cabinets, and 
gave him a red ribbon at the close, while gratifying an- 
other ‘ Young England ’ associate, Baillie Cochrane, with 
a peerage; that a peerage and a baronetcy were the 
rewards of Yarde Buller and Miles, two of his stoutest sup- 
porters for the Conservative leadership ; that he promoted 
Lord Abergavenny from an earldom to a marquisate; 
that he braved public opinion by appointing his society 
friend. Lord Rosslyn, High Commissioner for the Church 
of Scotland; that he offered a peerage to Andrew Montagu ; 
that he gave Earle ofl&ce, and Corry a peerage; and that 
he astonished his colleagues in the Cabinet by the high 
positions in the public service for which he thought Henry 
Lennox was suitable. The list might be greatly extended. 

One creditable mark of Beaconsfield’s great Ministry 

1 See Vol. V., pp. 57-73. ^ Eraser, p. 34. 
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should not pass unrecorded. It was the first Cabinet 
to concern itself seriously with imperial defence, which 
had been neglected ever since the withdrawal of imperial 
forces from the Colonies. Here the Prime Minister 
was in complete harmony with Carnarvon, who had 
made a special study of the subject. 

To Lord Carnarvon. 

Criohbl, Dec. 8, ’75. — . . . I look upon the restoration of 
our military relations with our Colonies as a question of high 
policy, which ought never to be absent from our thoughts. 
The question involves social, and political, as well as military, 
considerations; and you may rely on my earnest support of 
any steps, on your part, to accomplish this great end. 

The near approach of war in 1878 forced the question 
to the front; and Beaconsfield appointed in the next year 
a strong Royal Commission, with Carnarvon, no longer 
a member of the Government, at its head, to consider 
the protection of British possessions and commerce 
abroad. The Commission, in the expert opinion of Lord 
Sydenham, the first Secretary of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, ‘ marked a new departure in the national 
history.’ Its three exhaustive Reports constituted the 
foundation on which was gradually built that system of 
imperial defence which was ultimately tested in the 
Great War, and not found wanting. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Endymion. 

1880. 

At the time of his final farewell to power Beaconsfield 
was in his seventy-sixth year, and for long had maintained 
a desperate fight with the gout, asthma, and bronchitis 
which ever threatened to lay him low. But his spirit 
was still undefeated. Not content with the continuing 
labours of political leadership, he set to work at once to 
finish the novel which he had planned and begun as a 
consequence of the success of Lotkair^ but which he had 
abandoned for many years owing to engrossing political 
avocations. There was little for a Leader of Opposition 
iif the House of Lords to do for some months; and 
Beaconsfield applied himself to composition with such 
steadiness that the manuscript was practically complete 
early in August. The negotiations with Longmans for its 
publication were placed entirely in Rowton’s hands ; and 
so successfully did he conduct them that the firm, whose 
original offer was £7,500, finally agreed, before even 
seeing the manuscript, to give for all rights in Endymim 
what they believed to be the largest sum ever till then 
paid for a work of fiction — £10,000 : £2,500 on the delivery 
of the manuscript, and £7,500 on April 1, 1881 — ^less than 
three weeks, as it happened, before Beaconsfield’s death. 
The manuscript was delivered in September, ^xiAEndymion 
appeared on November 26. Rowton told Beaconsfield 
of the success pf the negotiation when they were both 
attending a debate in the House of Lords. 

551 
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From Lord Eowton. 

House of Lords, Aug. 4, '80. — There are things too big 
to impart in whispers 1 so I leave your side, just to write 
these words. 

Longman has to-day offered Ten Thousdnd Pounds for 
Endymion. 

I have accepted it ! I cannot tell you what a pleasure it 
is to me to see my ardent ambition for you gratified 1 

And you have an added honor which may for ever remain 
without precedent. 


To Lord Eowton. 

Hughbnden, Sept. 14, 1880. — L[ongman] arrived here 
yesterday by 5 o’clock train, and proposed that ‘ our little 
business’ should be transacted before dinner. I was ready: 
the MS. had been carefully revised, and the printer much 
assisted, so I hope I shall not have to trouble him much for 
revises. . . . The receipt was ready and the cheque drawn, 
or else I should have thought it this morning all a dream. 
I know no magic of the MidcUe Ages equal to it 1 And you are 
the Magician, best and dearest of friends ! . . . 

The nrst proof will arrive this day — no — yesterday week, 
and it will aU be consummated, I understand, by the first week 
of October. . . . 

Since I wrote this, L[ongman] has departed (10 o’clock 
train) with our ybung friend. Three businesslike packages, 
all in his portmanteaus. . . 

Mr. Norton Longman kindly allows me to quote, in a 
slightly shortened form, from a memorandum which he 
drew up at the time, his humorous description of the 
fashion in which the momentous transaction was carried 
through. It was his second visit to Hughenden, as he 
had stayed there, after the conclusion of the agreement, 
for a week-end in August, and had then, under Rowton’s 
guidance, inspected the manuscript. This time he found 
Beaconsfield quite alone, without either secretary or 
visitor, and in capital spirits. 

Knowing I had to leave rather early the next morning, 
I ventured to suggest that it might be convenient for us to do 
our little business before dinner. The business 1 alluded to 
was connected with our bankers, but it is certain Ld. B.’s 
idea of the business was the formal delivery of the MS. to 
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me. ‘ Oh yes, certainly,' was the reply to my suggestion. 
‘ Of course, much better to get our business done, the sooner 
the better. Ah, let me see, how shall we manage ?' I confess 
I did not quite understand his lordship's meaning, because 
everything seemed to me to be simple enough, so I said 
nothing, and waited for another cue, as it was clear to me Ld. 
B. was a little fidgety and rather excited. The formal 
delivery of his precious child appeared to be too much for 
him. ‘Well, Mr. Longman,' continued the author in a 
somewhat low tone of voice, ‘ shall I ring for Mr. Baum, and 
have my study lighted ?' Of course, I agreed and said, 
‘ Yes, certainly,' but to my surprise his lordship turned to 
me and said , ‘ No , no , Mr . Longman , stop a minute . Mr . Ban m 
knows nothing of this, and we must not excite his suspicion 
We must light the candles ourselves.' Feeling quite equal 
to this responsibility I simply said, ‘ Oh yes, ' in rather a cheery 
voice, endeavouring to remove the idea, which appeared to 
be so prominent in his mind, that we were about to rob a 
church or do some such dreadful deed. 

I followed him upstairs to his own apartment. He is very 
shortsighted, and I had to render him a great deal of assistance 
in finding and lighting the candles. * We must light all the 
candles, Mr. Longman ; I can't get on without plenty of light 1' 
said Lord B., and continued; ‘ but we must have your room 
lighted also. But Mr. Baum can do that.' So Mr. B. was 
summoned and instructed to light my room. No sooner had 
Mr. Baum left us and the door been closed with special care 
than the distinguished author proceeded to lay open three 
red despatch boxes. Each volume was carefully tied up in 
red tape, and each in its own box. These well-known recep- 
tacles of secret information being emptied of their valuable 
contents, I felt a little anxious to know what was to come 
next. After a moment's pause he turned to me and said, 

‘ Are you ready ?' ‘ Oh yes,' I replied, ‘ I am quite ready, are 

you ?' What was going to happen ? Were we really going 
to rob a church ? The air was full of mystery. ‘Can you 
carry two ?' he continued. ‘ Yes,' I replied, not saying one 
word more than was absolutely necessary. The door being 
opened — ^slowly, solemnly, carefully, mysteriously I followed 
the ex-Premier as he trod lightly along the passage, to my 
apartment 1 Having arrived safely, and closing the door 
with extra precaution, he remarked, ‘ I am most anxious 

^ Beaoonsfield once described to Rose his experience of an old retainer — 
almost certainly Baum — ^thus: ‘For the first five years he was with me I 
found him a most excellent servant; for the next five years he was a faithful 
and interesting friend; and for the last five years he has been a most indulgent 
master.’ 
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none of my servants should know anything of this; that is 
why I am so careful/ 

‘ Well/ thought I to myself, ' so far, so good, but what is 
to come next V This was the evening before dinner, and 
I did not of course leave the house until the next morning. 
The valuable burden having been deposited on the table, 
Ld. B. with a sigh of relief remarked, ‘ There; but what are 
you going to do with it ?’ This was a regular poser, as I 
had not the slightest idea what to do with so precious an 
article for some fifteen hours or so. A happy thought flashed 

across my mind. ‘ My Glad ' I luckily stopped in time — 

‘ bag !’ But this notion only created fresh complications. 
My bag was nowhere to be found. It had simply vanished. 
Awful idea 1 Had Mr. Baum done this on purpose ? Of 
course we could not ring to ask Mr. Baum what had become 
of it, as no doubt he would guess something was going on. 
We looked under the bed, in the wardrobes, in every corner; 
but no, nothing could be found until a brilliant idea came 
to the mind of the great statesman. ‘ Perhaps it is in the 
dressing-room, just outside here,' he said; and much to our 
relief it was. I immediately carried it ofi to my room, and 
there under the very eye of the author deposited the three 
volumes in my little portmanteau. After placing the 3rd 
volume in its temporary resting-place Lord B. turned to me 
and said, ‘ But, Mr. Longman, how about your wardrobe ?' 

‘ Oh, there will be plenty of room for that,' I replied. But 
this did not satisfy my host at all, and he pressed me to allow 
him to be of service. ‘Mr. Baum can supply you with any 
variety of portmanteau, if you only ask him,' continued 
Lord B., but I assured his lordship it was quite unnecessary 
for me to trespass on his hospitality. 

Having thus accomplished the solemn and complicated 
task of the formal delivery of the MS., but not without some 
difficulty, we returned to his lordship's room, and in a very 
few minutes I finished my part of the affair by paying him a 
cheque and taking his receipt. 


The dominant idea in Endymion is the enormous, 
indeed decisive, importance of women in directing and 
moulding the life of man, and, particularly, political man. 
Looking back over his own career Beaconsfield realised 
all that he owed to his sister’s discerning sympathy, to 
Mrs. Austen’s encouragement and criticism, to his wife’s 
devotion — and income, to Lady Blessington’s and Lady 
Londonderry’s friendship, to Mrs. Brydges Willyams’s 
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benevolence, and to the atmosphere of sympathy and 
appreciation which had been provided for his declining 
years through his intimacy with Lady Bradford and Lady 
Chesterfield and through the gracious indulgence of his 
Queen. His debt to women was no doubt great; but his 
inherent genius, his patient labour, and his indomitable 
will were, after all, the main factors in his astonishing 
success. It pleased him, in certain moods, to say, as he 
did once in a letter to Lady Bradford, ‘ I owe everything 
to woman ’ ; but, of him, it was not true. Of Endymion, 
the hero of his last novel, however, it is true. Had it 
not been for Myra, his virile sister; for Lady Montfort, 
the leader of society who marries him; and, in a lesser 
degree, for Adriana Neuchatel, the banker’s daughter, and 
for Lady Beaumaris, transformed by a fortunate marriage 
from a lodging-house keeper’s daughter into a Tory 
grande dame, Endymion would have spent his days in a 
second-rate Government ofS.ce, rising gradually by a 
good address and a punctual discharge of duty to an 
assistant-secretaryship and a pension. Thanks to the 
influence of these women, he becomes, at about the age of 
forty, Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

ins story may be told in few words. Bom in 1819, the 
grandson of a successful Civil Servant, and the son of a 
politician at one time of much promise — who, having lived 
far beyond his means and having made the mistake of 
attaching himself to Wellington rather than to Canning 
or to Grey, was hopelessly ruined and driven ultimately 
to suicide by the Reform Act of 1832 — Endymion Ferrars 
could get no better start in life than a clerkship in Somer- 
set House at the age of sixteen. But he has a twin sister, 
Myra, who is depicted as the embodiment of irresistible 
will, and who determines from her girlhood to devote her 
life to promoting her brother’s career. ‘ I shall be in the 
world,’ she says when rejecting as a girl of seventeen 
her first suitor, ‘whatever be my lot, high or low — 
the active, stirring world — ^working for him, thinking 
only of him. Yes : moulding events and circumstances 
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in his favour/ Though left, like her brother, penniless 
at their parents’ death, she, by a turn of fortune’s wheel, 
meets, and wins the afiections of, an elderly statesman of 
great distinction, then Foreign Secretary, and at the age of 
nineteen marries him, largely with the object of advancing 
her brother’s interests. ‘ Our degradation is over,’ she 
tells Endymion. ‘I see a career, ay, and a great one; 
and what is far more important, I see a career for you. . . . 
We have now got a lever to move the world.’ Her new 
status, as Lady Roehampton, gives her brother at once 
the entry into society, and her influence procures him, 
first, the private secretaryship to one of her husband’s 
colleagues, together with a transfer to a Government 
office of a higher class, and afterwards, at the age of twenty- 
six, the under-secretaryship for foreign affairs under her 
husband. The opening having been provided by his 
sister, the rest of Endymion’s rise to greatness is mainly 
due to Lady Montfort, ‘ the famous Berengaria, Queen of 
Society, and the genius of Whiggism.’ This powerful 
personage takes him up from his first appearance in 
society, pushes him both socially and politically, finds 
him a seat in Parliament, and finally, when her immensely 
rich husband has conveniently died and left her everything 
except the settled estates, bestows herself and all her 
possessions on her protege, thus giving him an unassailable 
position, ‘ a root in the country.’ Meanwhile his sister, 
early left a widow, has become by her second marriage 
the Queen Consort of a friendly Sovereign. No wonder 
that before long Endymion is appointed Foreign Secretary 
and that when the curtain is rung down he has just 
kissed hands at Windsor as Prime Minister. Towards 
the seat in Parliament, it should be added, Endymion 
received substantial assistance from the two other ladies. 
Lady Beaumaris, from the Tory camp, staved off an 
opposition that might have proved fatal; and the wealthy 
Adriana Neuchatel, by a timely but anonymous invest- 
ment of £20,000 on his behalf in Consols, put him in a 
pecuniary position to avail himself of the opportunity. 
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A hero of this kiad could hardly fail to he colourless 
and insipid. We are told that, besides being good-looking 
and pleasant-mannered, he was ‘intelligent and well 
informed, without any alarming originality or too positive 
convictions ’ ; that he was ‘ prudent and plastic ’ ; that he 
‘ always did and said the right thing.’ He is, indeed, 
the industrious apprentice in excelsis; but he has no 
resolution, no elan, no sparkle, no genius, and is as 
different as well can be from the brilliant and adventurous 
heroes of Disraeli’s earlier novels, such as Vivian Grey, 
Contarini Fleming, and Coningsby. It is rather surprising 
that Dilke should have been gratified by the belief that 
Endymion’s political career had been largely modelled 
on his own; a belief which Beaconsfield himself encouraged 
in conversation. For the story of Endymion’s progress to 
the helm of State is a fairy tale which cannot be accepted as 
possible or credible; it can make no converts to the theory 
of the omnipotence of female influence in the world, 

Myra, Endymion^s resolute sister, is also a failure ; but 
Lady Montfort, his other principal patroness, is alive and 
charming. Some of her characteristics may have been 
derived from recollections of Mrs. Norton, Lord Mel- 
bourne’s friend; in a few particulars Beaconsfield seems 
to be drawing on his experiences with Lady Bradford. 
Lord Montfort, her husband, is also a well-conceived and 
well-presented character. 

Lord Montfort was the only living Englishman who gave 
one an idea of the nobleman of the eighteenth century. He 
was totally devoid of the sense of responsibility, and he looked 
what he resembled. . . . 

No one could say Lord Montfort was a bad-hearted man, 
for he had no heart. He was good-natured, provided it 
brought him no inconvenience; and as for temper, his was 
never disturbed, but this not from sweetness of disposition, 
rather from a contemptuous fine taste, which assured him 
that a gentleman should never be deprived of tranquillity 
in a world where nothing was of the slightest consequence. 

In spite, indeed, of the unconvincing presentation of 
the main argument, Endymion is full of interest. It 
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contains much brilliant writing and characterisation; 
and it throws many informing sidelights on its author’s 
point of view and on society and politics in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. For the book is a 
curious blend of history and fiction. In his old age, 
Beaconsfield looks back with fondness to the period of his 
vigorous manhood, and places the creations of his fancy 
in the world which was familiar to him when he was 
in the twenties, thirties, and forties. Starting from 
Canning’s death in 1827, the story wends its way with 
a background of the authentic domestic politics of the 
time down to the defeat of the Coalition in 1855. From 
that point — ^which is not, however, reached till the last 
dozen pages — the whole becomes romance, and neither 
Sidney Wilton’s premiership, nor Endymion’s succession 
to him, has any counterpart in the history of the late 
fifties. To the historical portions of the book it is un- 
necessary to refer at length, as they have been abundantly 
quoted’ in the first three volumes of this biography. It 
may, however, perhaps be said that the opening chapters, 
dealing with the effects of Canning’s death and with the 
troubled politics of the next five years, are particularly 
striking and vigorous, having been written presumably 
before the pressure of public work compelled the author, 
in 1872 or 1873, to lay the manuscript aside. There are, 
moreover, some admirable sketches of social movements, 
the recollection of which had almost faded away even in 
1880: the agitation in 1850-51 over the Papal aggression; 
that high fantastical show, the Eglinton Tournament 
(called here the Montfort Tournament) of 1839, about 
which Disraeli obtained information in 1872 from Jane 
Duchess of Somerset, who had, as Lady Seymour, 
presided over the tournament; and the railway mania of 
the forties, when ‘ a new channel ’ was found for capital 
and labour, and gigantic fortunes were made — and lost. 

Though Endymion is not in the least like his creator 
in character or career, he is given in the latter chapters, 
somewhat incongruously, qualities, feelings, and habits 
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which Beaconsfield had observed in himself. ‘ The 
power and melody of his voice’; his readiness without 
excessive fluency in debate; his power of keen sarcasm, 
‘ that dangerous, though most effective, weapon,’ held in 
severe check ; his complete control of his temper — for these 
Disraelian qualities the earlier history of Endymion had 
little prepared the reader. And Beaconsfield was surely 
thinking of himself rather than of Endymion when he 
wrote : ^ there was nothing for him to do but to plunge 
into business : and affairs of State are a cure for many 
cares and sorrows. What are our petty annoyances and 
griefs when we have to guard the fortunes and the 
honour of a nation V Intimate and family dinners 
during the session with the Bradfords and with Lady 
Chesterfield must have been in his mind when he wrote 
of Endymion’s difficulties in getting away from the 
House when in office : ^ No little runnings up to Montfort 
House or Hill Street just to tell them the authentic news, 
or snatch a hasty repast with furtive delight, with persons 
still more delightful.’ 

The experience of the statesman who has taken his full 
share in the direction of great affairs pervades the book. 
The importance, for the art of government, of personal 
knowledge of foreign statesmen comes with effect from 
one who played a leading part at the Congress of Berlin. 
There, as his Lord Roehampton at Vienna, ' he learned to 
gauge the men who govern the world.’ ‘Conducting 
affairs without this knowledge is, in effect, an affair of 
stationery ; it is pens and paper who are in communication, 
not human beings.’ To the retrospective statesman, 
‘ the finest elements in the management of men and 
affairs’ seem to be ‘observation and perception of 
character.’ He blames Peel for not trusting youth : ‘ it 
is a confidence which should be exercised, particularly 
in the conduct of a popular assembly.’ He himseff had 
shown it in many oases, notably those of Lord George 
Hamilton and Edward Stanhope. He looks, almost with 
complacency, on the confusion of his private affairs which 
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had pursued him throughout life. ‘ That seems almost 
the inevitable result of being absorbed in the great busi- 
ness of governing mankind.’ He does not neglect in his 
reflections, as he did not in his life, the question of dress. 
Mr. Vigo tells Endymion, ‘ You must dress according to 
your age, your pursuits, your object in life. . . . In youth, 
a little fancy is rather expected, but, if political life be 
your object, it should be avoided, at least after one and 
twenty.’ Disraeli himself had postponed the change till 
he was forty. Other personal touches may be noted. 
He ascribes to his heroine Myra that ‘ passion for light,’ 
even when alone, which he felt himself; the belief that 
brilliant illumination had a beneficial moral effect on the 
temperament. He had his own talk in mind when he 
defined the art of conversation thus: ‘to be prompt 
without being stubborn, to refute without argument, and 
to clothe grave matters in a motley garb.’ His own 
ambition, his belief in the power of will, and in the 
utilisation of opportunity, find extreme and uncomprom- 
ising utterance in Myra’s words : ‘ A human being with 
a settled purpose must accomplish it.’ ‘Nothing can 
resist a will that will stake even existence for its fulfil- 
ment.’ ‘ Power, and power alone, should be your absorb- 
ing obj eot, and all the accidents and incidents of life should 
only be considered with reference to that main result.’ 

‘ Great men should think of Opportunity, and not of 
Time. Time is the excuse of feeble and tired spirits. 
They make time the sleeping partner of their Uves to 
accomplish what ought to be achieved by their own wiU.’ 
There is also, no doubt, something of Beaconsfield’s own 
sentiment about religion in the views which he borrows 
from the wits of the past and puts into the mouth of 
Waldershare ; ‘ Sensible men are all of the same religion.’ 

‘ And pray, what is that ?’ ‘ Sensible men never teU.’ ^ 

An absolute reticence as to his personal religion was one 

^ Lord Fitzmaurice, in his Life of Lord OranmlU, points out that this 
passage is a reproduction of Speaker Onslow’s footnote to Burnet’s character 
of Shaftesbuiy in his Biatory of Bis Own Time, Vol. I., p, 164 
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of Beaconsfield’s marked characteristica, though he has 
told us much of his ideals in this sphere ia Tancrtd and 
Lord George BeMinck. 

Though not so full of ‘ quotations ’ as LotJmr, Slndymion 
yet contains many sententious phrases of the right 
Bisraelian mintage. In the political sphere we hear of 
‘ the commonplaces of middle-class ambition, which are 
humorously called democratic opinions’; in the social 
sphere, of ‘ a Emight of the Garter or a member of White’s 
— ^the only two things an Englishman cannot command.’ 
And here are two admirable aphorisms : ‘ Inquirers who 
are always inquiring never learn anything ’ ; ‘ A dinner of 
wits is proverbially a palace of silence.’ 

The Queen was puzzled to find the hero of the Tory 
leader’s last novel a Whig. And, indeed, it is a mark 
of the detachment with which the book is written, that 
the history of from 1827 to 1855 is treated from the Whig 
standpoint, and, so to speak, from within the Whig camp; 
and that in Waldershare the opinions of the ‘Young 
England ’ party, with which Disraeli himseU sympathised, 
are put forward in a bizarre and extravagant manner, 
calculated rather to provoke laughter than to win accept- 
ance. Take Waldershare’s dogma about foreign policy : 
‘ All diplomacy since the Treaty of Utrecht seems to me 
to be fiddle faddle.’ Or his lament over the disappearance 
of ‘ pottles ’ of strawberries : ‘ I believe they went out, 
like all good things, with the Stuarts.’ Or his paradoxes 
about the navy — 

I must say it was a grand idea of our kings making them- 
selves Sovereigns of the sea. The greater portion of this 
planet is water; so we at once became a fet-rate power. 
We owe our navy entirely to the Stuarts. King James the 
Second was the true founder and hero of the British navy. 
He was the worthy son of his admirable father, that blessed 
Martyr, the restorer at least, if not the inventor, of ship 
money; the most patriotic and popular tax that ever was 
devised by man. The Nonconformists thought themselves 
so wise in resisting it, and they have got the naval estimates 
instead ! 
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Not indeed that the Whig conventions are too seriously 
respected. ^ The cause for which Hampden died on the 
field, and Sidney on the scaffold ’ is identified, not with 
the liberties of the subject, but with ‘ the Whig Govern- 
ment of England ’ ; and the typical magnate of this great 
historical connection would be, we are given to understand, 
‘ a haughty Whig peer, proud of his order, prouder of 
his party . . . freezing with arrogant reserve and con- 
descending politeness.’ Of Melbourne’s dissolution in 
1841 Beaconsfield writes: ‘It was unusual, almost un- 
constitutional, thus to terminate the body they had 
created. Nevertheless, the Whigs, never too delicate in 
such matters, thought they had a chance, and determined 
not to lose it.’ 

More perhaps than in any other of his novels did 
Beaconsfield in Endymion draw his characters from the 
life.^ That Waldershare was a full-length portrait of 
George Smythe has been already pointed out.® Smythe’s 
very words in a speech at Canterbury in 1847, reprinted 
in 1876 in the memoir of him prefixed to his novel Angela 
Pisaniy about the Tory party being a succession of heroic 
spirits, are put into Waldershare’ s mouth in Endymion, 
so that no concealment whatever was affected. Then 
Lord Roehampton, so far as his public action as Foreign 
Minister is concerned, was, as we have seen, a flattering 
portrait of- Palmerston. Zenobia, ‘ the queen of London, 
of fashion, and of the Tory party,’ was drawn from Lady 
Jersey. Sidney Wilton, Endymion’s Ministerial chief, 
‘a man of noble disposition, fine manners, considerable 
culture’ — ‘a great gentleman’ — ^inevitably recalled, by 
name and character, Sidney Herbert, the Peelite statesman. 
The great financial family, the Neuohatels, represent the 
Rothschilds under a thin disguise, though the Jewish 
element is dropped, and the founder described as a Swiss. 

^ It is impossible to take very seriously Disraeli’s frequent protests against 
the identification of his characters with Uving individuals. ‘ When I write,’ 
he once told Lady Chesterfield, * I never introduce photographs of any 
living character, tho’ it is impossible, when dealing with human nature, not 
to appropriate some human traits.’ See Vol. I., pp. 91-93. 

2 See Vol. II., p. 162. 
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Hainault House, with its magnificent stables, park, 
gardens, and conservatories, and a chef who was the 
‘greatest celebrity of Europe’ — all within an hour’s 
drive of the City — is a glorified reflection of Gunnersbury. 
There Beaconsfield had often enjoyed such week-end 
parties and dinners as are depicted mEndymion, Adrian 
Neuchatel himself, who combined the financial genius of 
the family with culture and political ambition, is painted 
pretty directly from the author’s friend, Baron Lionel. 
In Nigel Penruddock, the Anglican clergyman who, 
despairing of the ‘ chance of becoming a Laud,’ submits 
to Rome and becomes a Cardinal, Disraeli repaired any 
injustice he may be thought to have done Manning in his 
picture of Cardinal Grandison in LotJiair. ‘A smiling 
ascetic,’ he ‘ was seen everywhere, even at fashionable 
assemblies ’ ; but the conversion of England was ‘ his 
constant purpose and his daily and nightly prayer.’ In 
Job Thomberry there are touches both of Cobden and of 
Bright; and fleeting memories of the brothers Bulwer in 
that amusing pair, Mr. Bertie Tremaine and Mr. Tremaine 
Bertie. Mr. Vigo is an incongruous blend of Poole, the 
tailor, and Hudson, the ‘ railway king.’ 

Thackeray fares as badly at Beaconsfield’s hands in 
Endymion as Croker had fared in old days in Coningsby, 
Thackeray had burlesqued Disraeli’s style in Novels hy 
Eminent Hands, ‘ Codlingsby by D. Shrewsberry Esq.’ — 
a skit which was originally published in Punch, It was 
not a very happy or satisfying performance, although 
thoroughly in harmony with Punch's whole attitude to 
Disraeli in his earlier days. But Thackeray had subse- 
quently, in two speeches at the Royal Literary Fund 
dinner in 1851 and 1852, shown appreciation of the credit 
which Disraeli’s career reflected on the whole profession 
of novel- writing. What he said in 1852 has been already 
quoted in Volume III.^ In 1851 he said: 

If you will but look at the novelists of the present day, j 
think you will see it is altogether out of the question to pity 

1 P. 347. 
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them. We will take ia the firat instance, if you please, a 
great novelist who is the great head of a great party in a great 
assembly in the country. When this celebrated man went 
into his county and proposed to represent it, and was asked 
on what interest he stood, he nobly said he stood on his head. 
And I want to know who can deny the gallantry and brilliancy 
of that eminent crest of his, and question the merit of Mr. 
Disraeli. 

Thackeray himself sent a copy of the speech to 
Mrs. Disraeli as a proof ‘ that some authors can praise 
other authors behind their backs.’ After these handsome 
compliments, it was perhaps rather ill-natured of Beacons- 
field, in his turn, to burlesque Thackeray as St. Barbe, 
‘ the vainest, most envious, most amusing of men.’ That 
there was something of the snob in the immortal author 
of the Booh of Snobs himself may be admitted. But the 
exaggeration of this quality in St. Barbe makes the carica- 
ture almost unrecognisable. On the other hand, few charac- 
ters in the book are in themselves more vivid and diverting. 

Two characters represent, with more or less fidelity, 
the two most eminent foreign statesmen with whom 
Disraeli had to deal, Napoleon III. and Bismarck. The 
plots and vicissitudes which diversified Louis Napoleon’s 
exile are reproduced in the career of the pretender. Prince 
Plorestan, who first appears in London society as Count 
Albert, a mysterious, silent, and solitary figure. An 
inveterate and shifty conspirator from his boyhood, he 
excuses the breach of his solemn parole by the plea that he 
is ‘ the child of destiny,’ that his action was ‘ the natural 
development of the irresistible principle of historical 
necessity ’ ; but he is a romantic personality who interests 
women, being gifted with tender and gentle manners, and 
ready with unobtrusive sympathy, save when lost in 
profound abstraction. When he set up house in London 
in his own name, ‘ it was the fashion among the cr^me de la 
c/rhm to keep aloof from him. The Tories did not love 
revolutionary dynasties, and the Whigs being in office 
could not sanction a pretender, and one who, they signi- 
ficantly intimated with a charitable shrug of the shoulders. 
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was not a very scrupulous one.’ He promoted his cause 
by political dinners, at which he 'encouraged conversation, 
though himself inclined to taciturnity. When he did 
speak, his terse remarks and condensed views were 
striking, and were remembered.’ The year of revolution, 
1848, gave him back his father’s throne; and, like Louis 
Napoleon, he established a Government ‘liberal but 
discreet, and, though conciliatory, firm ’ ; declared for an 
English alliance; and tried, but failed, to marry into a 
Continental reigning house. 

Both Florestan and Count EerroU, who stands for 
Bismarck, were at the Montfort Tournament, as Louis 
Napoleon certainly attended the Eghnton Tournament; 
and they were the most successful knights in the jousting. 
The Prince recognised that Ferroll and he would have 
to contend for many things more precious than golden 
helms before they died. Ferroll, said the Prince, ‘is a 
man neither to love nor to detest. He has himself an 
intelligence superior to all passion, I might say all feeling ; 
and if, in dealing with such a being, we ourselves have 
either, we give him an advantage.’ 

Florestan’s attitude of detached admiration is the 
attitude which Beaconsfield preserves himself towards 
his Bismarck-FerroU — ‘ a man of an original not to say 
eccentric turn of mind,’ ‘a man who seldom makes a 
mistake.’ There is a vivid presentment of the great man’s 
appearance in early middle age. ‘Though not to be 
described as a handsome man, his countenance was 
striking; a brow of much intellectual development, and a 
massive jaw. He was taU, broad-shouldered, with a 
slender waist.’ At that time he was ‘ brooding over the 
position of what he could scarcely call his country, but 
rather an aggregation of lands baptised by protocols, and 
christened and consolidated by treaties which he looked 
upon as eminently untrustworthy.’ FerroU reveals in a 
conversation with Lady Montfort the Bismarckian 
methods by which this unsatisfactory state of things 
was to be remedied. 
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‘My worthy master wants me to return home and be 
Minister; I am to fashion for him a new constitution. I will 
never have anything to do with new constitutions; their 
inventors are always the first victims. Instead of making a 
constitution, he should make a country, and convert his 
heterogeneous domains into a patriotic dominion.' 

‘ But how is that to be done V 
‘ There is only one way; by blood and iron.' 

‘ My dear Count, you shock me.' 

‘ I shall have to shock you a great deal more, before the 
inevitable is brought about.' 

Europe, FerroU told Endymion on another occasion, 
‘is a geographical expression. There is no State in 
Europe; I exclude your own country, which belongs to 
every division of the globe, and is fast becoming more 
commercial than political, and I exclude Russia, for she is 
essentially Oriental, and her future will be entirely in the 
East.’ As for Germany, he could not find it on the maps. 
It was practically as weak as Italy. ‘We have some 
kingdoms who are allowed to play at being first-rate 
powers; but it is only play.’ ‘Then is France periodi- 
cally to overrun Europe?’ asks Endymion. ‘ So long as it 
continues to be merely Europe,’ is the answer. 

Eo'wton tells us that Endymion is named after Endy- 
mion Porter, the royalist friend of Davenant, Dekker, and 
Herrick, who was apparently an ancestor of Lady 
Beaconsfield’s. It is possible that the original suggestion 
arose in this way. But it may be pointed out that the 
choice of Endymion for the title of a book written to 
glorify female influence over male careers, and for the 
name of its hero, was a kind of cryptic dedication of the 
volumes to ‘ Selina Bradford ’ ; as, of course, in Greek 
mythology, Endymion was the human lover of Selene, 
the Moon Goddess. The selection must have appealed 
to Beaconsfield’s ironical humour; as one of the few 
imperfections he found in Lady Bradford was an inability 
to appreciate his novels, and she would almost certainly 
fail to understand the compliment unless he pointed it 
out to her. 
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To Lady de Bothschild} 

HuGHENDEisr Manor, iV”©?;. 21, '80. — I always think there 
is something very egotistical in a writer presenting his work 
to another person. It is an offering that should be reserved 
for our dearest friends, for they will not misinterpret the 
motive, or attribute to arrogance what springs from affection. 

Do me, therefore, the honor of receiving Endymion, when 
he calls to-day, or to-morrow; and if I might venture to do 
so, I would ask the favor, at your convenience, of conveying 
to me some of your impressions in reading it. I particularly 
ask this, not only because I have confidence in your intelligence 
and always welcome criticism, but because this is the first 
work wh. I ever published withdut the preliminary advantage 
of a female counsellor, an advantage which, I know from 
experience, is inestimable. 

I fear the young gentleman will not reach you till Tuesday 

From the Princess of Wales- 

Sandringham, Norfolk, A^ov. 29th, 1880. 

Dear Lord Beaconsfield, 

It is not from want of appreciation of your most 
interesting and valuable present, that I have delayed some 
days thanking you for it — but I was absent from home 
when your book arrived and only found it here on my 
return Saturday afternoon. 

I cannot, I am afraid, flatter myself at having had any 
share in the book beyond having suggested years ago ‘ the 
title,' ‘Sympathy,' which I see, however, you have not 
adopted, so, alas! I have no claims whatever to go down to 
posterity as joint author of Endymion, 

But, joking apart, I am looking forward to spending many 
most agreeable hours with one of the best authors of the 
century. May I only ask you still further to enhance the 
value of the book by writing your name in it when we next 
meet ? — Believe me, dear Lord Beaconsfield, Yrs. sincerely, — 
Alexandra. 

High appreciation of Endymion was expressed by both 
the distinguished men who had served under Beaconsfield 
as Foreign Secretary. Derby told Northcote at Grillion’s 
that ^ there were three remarkable things about it. (1) He 
knew no other novel in English written by a man of 75, 

1 Now Lady Rothscliild, widow of Nathaniel, 1st Lord Bothschild, 
Disraeli’s friend and executor. 
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or (2) published 60 years after a former novel by the same 
author, or (3) written by a man after he had been Prime 
Minister (except, of course, Lothair).’ And Salisbury 
wrote gracefully to Beaconsfield on December 1 : ‘ You 
must let me congratulate you on the universal popularity 
of Endymion. Many people think it the best you have 
written — a judgment in which I should agree, if I ven- 
tured upon an opinion in matters critical.’ But the 
book, like others of Disraeli’s writings, displeased many 
a serious reader. Archbishop Tait confided to his diary, 
‘ I have finished Endymion with a painful feeling that the 
writer considers all political life as mere play and 
gambling.’ And a valued correspondent of W. H. Smith 
wrote : ‘ The reader caimot refrain from the disagreeable 
conclusion that the writer holds the world as a mere 
plaything, for his special amusement and contempt by 
turns.’ Then was, of course, much of this sardonic 
humour in Disraeli, and free vent is given to it in Endy- 
mion. The hero, in particular, seems to have no political 
views save those which are pumped into him by others. 
But that Disraeli had high ideals, and the will to make 
them prevail, was shown by many previous books, 
especially the trilogy of Coningsby, Sylfil, and Tanaed, 
and by the administration and legislation for which he 
was responsible. It is not unnatural that, in the evening 
of fife, he should have written in a fighter, even in a 
trifling, vein. 

In accepting Messrs. Longmans’ ‘ truly liberal offer ’ 
of £10,000 for Endymion, Beaconsfield wrote, on August 
7, that he was convinced that the firm would have no 
cause to regret the enterprise. The interest which the 
book excited appeared to justify this hope. Mudie put 
his name down for 3,000 copies, which Mr. Longman 
believed to be unprecedented; and the number of copies 
printed for the first edition was 10,600, which the publisher 
thought ‘ simply gigantic.’ But on the day of publication, 
November 26, Beaconsfield was less sanguine. He wrote 
to Lady Bradford : ‘ I confess I accepted [the £10,000] 
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with a scruple, such a sum never having before 
been given for a work of fiction, or indeed any other 
work. I fear it will prove rather the skill of Monty’s 
diplomacy than Mr. Longman’s business acumen. If so, 
my conscience will force me to disgorge.’ The pre- 
mature publication of a review, in the Standard, greatly 
annoyed both author and publisher, and may have 
interfered with the sales. But the reviews were generally 
favourable. Beaconsfield reported progress to Rowton 
in Algiers. 


To Lord Rowton. 

Htjghenben, Bee. 6, ’80. — . . . As for private affairs, I 
can’t give you the definite information I could wish. His 
[Longman’s] original plan of the campaign turned out to be 
a right one. The response was enormous, but something 
happened about the Standard, which, according to his view, 
has played the devil. I can’t attempt to go into the story. 

As for literary verdict, very generally in favor. 

But as for society, I can say nothing. I am a hermit and 
see nobody. Those, the very few, to whom it was given, 
send, of course, mechanical applause. All the gossips, who 
would have told us the talk of the town . . . are silent, 
because they are sulky at not having received it. . . , 

By March, 1881, Beaconsfield had definite reason to 
fear that the novel had not been a commercial success ; 
and he therefore generously voltmteered, through Rowton, 
to cancel the agreement, and fall back on the arrangement 
made in the case of Lothair, a royalty of 10s. in the £ on all 
copies sold. This proposal amounted, in the publisher’s 
opinion, to making the firm a present of £3,000. Mr. 
Longman at once replied that it was true that the three- 
volume edition of Endymion had not been the commercial 
success that the three-volume edition of Lothair was; 
but that the firm had made their offer with their eyes 
open and the result had quite answered their expectations ; 
and that they could not think of availing themselves of 
Beaconsfield’s liberal and considerate suggestion. The 
story, creditable in a high degree to both author and 
publisher, had an appropriate and felicitous sequel. 

von, VI 37 
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The popular 6s. edition of Endymion, which was on sale 
during the early months of the year, was more successful 
even than the popular edition of Lothair had been. On 
March 24 Mr. Longman was, able to report to Beacons- 
field that over 8,000 copies had been disposed of ; and early 
in April the debt on the book had been completely worked 
off. Beaconsfield had by this time been overtaken by his 
fatal illness; but Mr. Longman sent the facts to Eowton, 
who was able to brighten one of his dying friend’s last 
days with the good news. ‘ This was the last business 
transaction I ever had with my dear chief,’ was Rowton’s 
endorsement on Mr, Longman’s letter. 

Beaconsfield did not lay down his pen when he had 
finished Endymion, He promptly started a new novel, 
of which he had completed nine short chapters before 
his death. This unfinished work is printed as an Appendix 
to Volume V. It promised to be a story rather in the 
manner of Lothair than in that of Endymion, There was 
no return to the memories of the author’s youth and 
middle age; but the action was represented as taking 
place in the present or the immediate past, Lothair himself 
being mentioned, and his friends Lady Clanmorne and 
Hugo Bohun being introduced. Detailed critical comment 
on a work in which Beaconsfield had only posed the 
characters, and had hardly yet begun to set them in 
motion, would be absurd. But it may confidently be 
said that this fragment bears no sign of failing power; 
the peculiar qualities which give their savour to the 
Disraeli novel are all present. Attention may be 
specially directed to two points. The central figure was 
unmistakably drawn from the rival who had just pulled 
Beaconsfield down, and seated himself in triumph in his 
place. Joseph Toplady Falconet, sprung from a well-to- 
do commercial family; a young man with a remarkable 
power of acquisition, a vigorous and retentive memory, 
a disputatious and arrogant temper, an immense flow of 
language, and no sense of humour whatever ; who carried 
all before him at public school and University, and then 
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was immediately brought by the noble patron of a small 
borough into Parliament ; who, ‘ firm in his faith in an age 
of dissolving creeds, wished to believe that he was the 
man ordained ’ — ^but only as a lay champion — ‘ to vindi- 
cate the sublime cause of religious truth ’ : — can there be a 
doubt that we have here a picture of the youthful Glad- 
stone, only with his birth post-dated by nearly half-a- 
century ? It is indeed a loss that we can never know 
how Falconet’s character was intended to be developed, 
and what adventures were to be his in love, politics, and 
religion. 

The other point that cannot fail to attract the reader’s 
notice is the prominence given to a sort of philosophy of 
despair, destruction, and anarchism. No fewer than four 
of the characters profess it in some form or another ; a 
Great Unknown, a personage near akin to the unique 
Sidonia ; a German millionaire of philosophic tendencies ; 
a charming, but hopelessly impracticable, heir to a 
peerage; and a Buddhist missionary from Ceylon. These 
all accept, in differing degrees, the doctrine that the 
future must be secured by destroying the present, that 
the human race is exhausted, that destruction in every 
form must be welcomed. We may perhaps trace here the 
profound impression made on Beaconsfield by the Nihilist 
conspiracy in Russia, which succeeded in murdering 
Alexander while this unfinished novel was in the making. 
It was a movement that carried to a further pitch that 
political and religious Revolution in Europe, of which we 
know from Lothair that he was a keen observer. One 
sentence, which drops from the lips of the Buddhist 
Kusinara, represents a sentiment that may well have been 
in the writer’s mind in his last days ; ‘ Death is only 
happiness, if understood.’ 

With the close of the first paragraph of chapter 10 the 
pen dropped from Beaconsfield’s hand. It was fifty-six 
years since his first publication, a pamphlet on American 
mining companies, and fifty-five years since the appearance 
of Vivian Orey, which brought him public notoriety. The 
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story goes that someone asked Disraeli in later Kfe what 
had become of Vivian Grey, and received the delightful 
reply : ‘ There was no inquest ; it is believed that he 
survives.’ In a sense most of his heroes survived in him 
— Vivian Grey, Contarini Fleming, Coningsby, Tancred, 
and the rest. It is this aspect of his novels that has made 
it necessary to analyse them at greater length than is 
usual in biographies. Without a study of his books, it 
is impossible to understand his life. They all aboxmd 
in illustrations of distinctive qualities of his mind and 
character ; they all, with hardly an exception, are closely 
interwoven with the experiences of his personal or his 
political career. ‘ My books,’ he once wrote to Lady 
Bradford, ‘ are the history of my life. I don’t mean a 
vulgar photograph of incidents, but the psychological 
development of my character. Self-inspiration may be 
egotistical, but it is generally true.’ Remarkable as 
Disraeli’s books are as literary creations, they are 
indispensable to the biographer as emanations from the 
creative artist behind them. 

Perhaps this quality of these unique works has been 
responsible for their under- valuation as literature. Few 
critics have been able to regard them with a single eye 
for their literary merits. Sir Leslie Stephen writes 
enthusiastically of some of their features, especially of 
the irony which pervades them. ‘ This ambiguous 
hovering between two meanings,’ he says, ' this oscillation 
between the ironical and the serious, is always amusing, 
and sometimes delightful. . . . The texture of Mr. 
Disraeli’s writings is so ingeniously shot with irony and 
serious sentiment that each tint may predominate by 
turns. Mr. Disraeli is not exactly a humourist, but 
somethmg for which the rough nomenclature of critics 
has not yet provided a distinctive name.’ Yet even 
Stephen, vtdth all his appreciation, suggests'^ that the 
novels represent promise, rather than performance; and 
are only an earnest of what might have been creative 
work of permanent value, had not their writer unfor- 
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tunately subordinated his literary to Ms political career. 
This judgment seems to be demonstrably mistaken. The 
novels of Disraeli’s first period, while he was largely 
supporting Mmself by his pen, and hesitating as to his 
ultimate career, would hardly, interesting as they are, 
secure for Mm of themselves a permanent place in literary 
Mstory. That place is his as the creator, and to some 
minds the sole really successful practitioner, of a new 
genre, the Political Novel. It was only in Ms second 
period, after he had become an active politician, that he 
could have produced Goningsby, Sybil, and Tancred; only 
in his third period, when he had garnered the experience 
of a statesman, that he could have written Lothair and 
Endymion, On the basis of tMs performance we can 
definitely claim for Mm, apart altogether from his 
political eminence, a durable place as — in Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s phrase — a minor classic of English Literature. 
A graceful tribute, associating Disraeli’s work with that 
of one of the brightest luminaries of letters, was once 
paid him by a doughty antagonist in the Lords, himself 
with some claim to the title of a literary statesman. 
The Duke of Argyll wrote to Beaconsfield on January 1, 
1878 : ' You have written enough, I hope, to last me for all 
the assaults of that foe [the gout]; I used to keep Scott’s 
novels as my vis medicatrix, and now I keep yours.’ 

What Disraeli himself particularly appreciated in 
literature was style — a quality which distinguished some 
portions of his own work, but of which unfortunately his 
command was limited and uncertain. He elaborated his 
views at some length in a letter written while he was 
reading J. A. Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Bretby, Sept. 4, 1875. — . . . I have now read frds of the 
Renaissance volume with unflagging interest, I do not know 
that it tells me anything wh. I did not absolutely know before ; 
but then, early in life, I was rather deep in Italian Literature, 
and the Hughenden Library is rich in Renaissance, But the 
writer is a complete Italian scholar, and has a grasp of his 
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subject, wh., from the rich variety of its elements, can never 
be one of simplicity, and yet wh., from his complete hold, he 
keeps perspicuous. 

As he warms with his theme, he even evinces some spark 
of that divine gift of imagination, in wh. he appeared to me 
at first deficient, . . . 

What he fails in is style; not that he lacks vigor but taste. 
He writes like a newspaper man, ‘our own correspondent,’ 
but wants the stillness and refinement and delicacy and music, 
wh. do not fall to the lot of the active journalist. 

He talks, for example, of two great statesmen ‘ playing a 
game of diplomatic Ecarte / ’ Independent of the familiarity 
and triteness of such an image, there is something offensive 
in a grave historian illustrating his narrative by referring to a 
transient game. He might as well have illustrated his battles 
by croquet, or that lawn-tennis in wh. you excel. He is 
perpetually speaking of certain opinions and feelings as being 
very bourgeois — and so on. 

In letters, the first, and greatest, condition of success 
is — style. It is that by wh. the great authors Uve. It is 
a charm for aU generations, and keeps works alive, wh. 
would be superseded from the superior information obtained 
since they were first composed, by the magic of the language 
in wh, the original statements and conclusions are conveyed. 

Works of imagination, whether in prose or verse, have this 
advantage over other literary compositions — they cannot 
become obsolete from their matter being superseded ; but then 
they cannot live unless they fulfil the great condition of style 
in the highest degree. This makes Shakespeare and Goethe 
and Byron and Dante immortal — and not less so, the authors 
of Don Quixote and Gil Bias. We have no English novel like 
them, for style is not the forte of Walter Scott. 

It is style wh. is the secret and spell of the classic authors. 
Both Greek and Roman had a power of expression, wh. was 
then their characteristic. , . . 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Last Yeae. 

1880-1881, 

Beaconsfield survived liis downfall exactly one year; 
and during all the time, in spite of age and illness, he 
refused either to seek the ease of retirement, or to give 
himself wholly to those literary pursuits which he loved 
and with which he filled his leisure hours. He was moved 
by a sense of chivalry and duty to the country, to the 
Queen, and to his party. He would do his utmost to ward 
off from the country those evils which he feared the new’ 
regime would bring upon her; to help and comfort the 
Queen, compelled to accept a Minister of whose conduct 
she disapproved and whose policy she distrusted; and to 
reinvigorate and reorganise his own creation, the modem 
Tory party. His conception of his duty to the party 
which he had led first to victory and then to defeat was 
quite different from his rival’s; and his cheerful shoulder- 
ing, at the age of seventy -five, of the thankless political 
burden laid upon him in 1880 contrasts very favourably 
with Gladstone’s evasion, at the age of sixty-four, of 
similar difficulties in 1874. It was at a party meeting of 
Tory Lords and Commons in Bridgwater House on May 
19 that Beaconsfield formally intimated that his services 
were still at the disposal of his political friends; and 
Rowton gave the Queen an accoimt of a function from 
which the Press had been excluded. 

Lord Rowton to Queen Victoria, 

71, South Audley Steeet, Wed., May 19, 1880. — Lord 
Rowton, with his humble duty to your Majesty. 

675 
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The meeting at Bridgwater House this afternoon was a 
conspicuous success, in numbers full beyond expectation, in 
spirit excellent, while Lord Beaconsfield’s observations met 
with deep attention and constant applause, which leave no 
doubt as to the unanimous feeling of the Conservative party. 

Lord Beaconsfield, on entering the Picture Gallery, in which 
there were some 600 Peers and Members of Parliament, past 
and present, was received with enthusiastic cheering, and at 
once began to speak from a dais in the centre of the Gallery. 

Enjoining strict confidence as to all that might be said 
there, he compared the position of the party with the far 
worse one which it occupied after the Election of 1 832 , pointing 
the moral to be drawn from Lord Grey's early fall, and citing 
other precedents and reasons for not taking an exaggerated 
view of the present defeat. 

He ascribed it to two principal causes. First the state of 
general social distress, commercial and agricultural, which 
really arose from natural causes, and not, as was alleged by 
‘ travelling agitators,' from neglect of beneficial legislation 
by your Majesty's late Government. This he proved very 
successfully by dwelling on their many good social measures 
in redress of real grievances. 

The second cause he described as the ‘ new foreign political 
organisation' of the Liberal party — a system demanding 
most minute criticism and consideration, which duty had been 
undertaken by a small Committee of his late colleagues, with 
the Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith as Chairman. 

As to the future his advice, mainly addressed to the House 
of Commons, was to watch especially the party of revolu- 
tion, perhaps 100 in number; and to support the Government 
with all their force, when resisting, as they must at first, any 
violent proposals. Such a course would infallibly win for 
the party the respect and confidence of the country. 

* The policy of the Conservative party is to maintain the 
Empire and preserve the Constitution J 

The Empire was especially in risk of being threatened in 
the regions of the Mediterranean, where it was of supreme 
importance that England should have such a stronghold as 
Cyprus could easily be made to afiord — a remark which was 
received with strong assent. The Empire moreover depended 
much on the maintenance of the tie with the Colonies — a tie 
which he believed to be at this moment a growing one, in 
proof of which he cited amid great applause the offer of Canada, 
when war seemed probable lately, to furnish your Majesty 
with a contingent of 10,000 troops. 

As to the Constitution, he would not criticise the probable 
domestic action of the party in power as to particular measures. 
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But there could be no doubt that the first step towards any 
organic change must be a revolution in the tenure of land — 
in other words the puUing down of the aristocracy, which 
was the first object of the revolutionary party. All their 
propounded schemes should be examined with reference to 
that key-note. 

Lord Beaconsfield ended by saying that, had the result of 
the elections been different, he might have felt himself 
justified, in view of many years’ -service, in seeking repose 
and asking them to follow the leaders of great abiHty who 
were to be found among his colleagues; but in the hour of 
failure he would not withdraw, but would still place at their 
service whatever advice his experience might enable him to 
afford. 

This announcement was cheered again and again ; and he sat 
down after speaking an hour and forty minutes . 

Lord Carnarvon then rose and expressed his wish to act 
with the Conservative party in its moment of trouble, whatever 
may have been the course which, two years since, he felt 
himself reluctantly obliged to adopt, and gave his general 
warm approval to what Lord Beaconsfield had said. 

The Duke of Buccleuch spoke in strong support of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and his advice to-day given. 

Sir Robert Peel in a characteristic vigorous speech declared 
his complete adhesion to the Conservative party and Lord 
Beaconsfield: and the Duke of Richmond and Sir Stafford 
Northcote expressed the complete confidence of your Majesty’s 
late Ministers in Lord Beaconsfield, and their gratification 
that he still proposed to lead the Conservative party. 

This meeting was on the day before the opening of the 
new Parliament for business. Beaconsfield Lad retired to 
Hughenden on Saturday, May 1 — ^in a state of coma, he 
told Lady Bradford; and there, in the country home of 
which he was so fond, he lived quietly for the remainder 
of the year, only coming up to London for a few nights 
when the stress of pohtics demanded his presence in the 
House of Lords, and paying occasional visits to his 
Sovereign. With the loss of Downing Street, he was 
entirely without a London house, as he had given up 
Whitehall Place when he moved into the official residence. 
In this difficulty, Alfred de Rothschild, Baron Lionel’s 
second son, came tactfully to his rescue; and placed 
at his disposal ‘a suite of independent rooms’ in his 
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beautifiil house in Seamore Place, and, Beaconsfield 
told Lady Bradford, ‘ everything else that I want, and, 
as far as he is concerned, leaves me quite alone.’ 
There could have been no greater kindness, and the 
old statesman was delighted with his quarters. ‘ I 
think it is the most charming house in London,’ he told 
Lady Chesterfield ; ‘ the magnificence of its decorations 
and furniture, equalled by their good taste.’ 

To Lady Bradford, 

Htjghenden Manor, May 9. — Your letter was most agree- 
able — your letters always are. You said you had a great 
deal more to tell me . Pray tell it, and don’ t wait for responses 
from the eremite, who hears nothing, and is absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 

Except the first two days when I lived in the air, the N.E. 
wind, which then arrived, as Gladstone did, after me, has 
brought back my asthma and kept me much a prisoner. . . . 

May 14. — . . . It is hot here, but a fatal blast all the same, 
and I suffer much from my enemy. 1 have a terrible week 
before me. On Monday we^ go to Windsor ' dine and sleep,’ 
and on the following day I have a sort of council in Seamore 
Place. Then, on Wednesday, Bridgwater House : a fine occa- 
sion for an asthmatic Demosthenes. 

The only consolation I have is to remember that William 
3rd was a victim like myself; but then he had only to counsel 
and fight, and not to talk. And I have heard my father 
say that his friend the great Kemble (John) used to enchant 
the world with his Coriolanus, and when he came behind the 
scenes, fell into the arms of men who carried him to a sofa, 
where he panted like a hippopotamus for an hour. 

I tried to write yesterday, but cd. not spell, and feel now 
half idiotic. 

[Seamore Place], May 19. — A fine meeting in a palace 
worthy of one. I was in hopes to have called on you after- 
wards, but the affair was late and longer than I had expected, 
and I was exhausted, tho’ I hope I did not show it. 

Now I am going to the dinner, with the Speech,* just received 
from the A.V.;® ’tis dull and mischievous, but won’t set the 
Thames on fire. . , . 

^ Rowton went with Beaconsjfield. 

^ /.e., the Queen’s Speech. 

* * A. V,,’ short for * Arch Villain,’ is often used at this period in Beaoons- 
field’s familiar letters to denote Gladstone. 
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I believe they will not be content with[ou]t my head, as 
Strafford said. 


To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

[Seamoee Place], May 24. — . . . On Friday I shd. have 
returned to Hughenden, but H.R.H. Prince Hal kept me in 
town for a Sunday luncheon. This has inconvenienced me, 
as I want to get back to my woods, and watch the burst of 
spring. 

The Ministry seems in all sorts of difficulties, but I don't 
think scrapes signify to a Government in their first year. 

Lord Hartington dined here last night, and was friendly 
and agreeable, with[ou]t any affectation. He told me he 
thought the Govt. wd. be beaten about Bradlaugh. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Htjghenden Mawoe, May 27. — . . . My week, beginning 
with Windsor and ending with Seamore Place, was too much 
for me, and I have been very unwell ever since. In spite 
of westerly winds, my asthma has returned. 

I am here quite alone,wh. for an invalid is the best medicine. 

While enjoying the summer at Hughenden, and working 
daily at his desk to finish Endymion, Beaconsfield kept 
a keen watch on the developments of Ministerial policy. 
Gladstone was checked at the outset by a miserable 
squabble about the propriety of allowing Bradlaugh, the 
militant atheist, to take the oath or affirm his allegiance 
in the House of Commons; and before long he found 
himself involved in those serious difficulties in Ireland, 
the immin ence of which, in spite of Beaconsfield's warn- 
ings, he had obstinately refused to contemplate. He 
allowed the Peace Preservation Act to lapse which the 
Beaconsfield Government would have renewed; and, in 
the face of a growing anti-rent agitation, proposed to 
secure social order by suspending for eighteen months 
the right of eviction for non-payment of rent. This was 
the one right of the landlord left untouched by the Irish 
Land Act of 1870; and Disraeli had then predicted that, 
as a result of the Act, Irish agitators would fix upon the 
payment of rent as a new grievance, to be abated by the 
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old methods of lawless violence. But he had never 
contemplated that a British Government would admit 
the agitators’ claim ; and he took a leading part in advising 
the Lords to throw out a Bill, for which a majority was 
obtained in the Commons only by the Parnellite and 
Home Rule vote. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

Hughbnden Makob, June 2. — . . . Last Thursday 
Ne^^ort and his brother Francis came down here for a day’s 
fishing in my water, and did well. Newport bagged nine 
trout, and one twopounder. I sent him up to town with all 
of them, and they were to be divided bet[wee]n S. and Ida. 

These two ladies came down and lunched here yesterday ; 
but the day was not one of brilliant sunshine as awaited 
Newport, for the rain came at last. Hitherto, it has rained 
in every parish except this. 

I go up to town to-morrow for the 2nd reading of the Burials 
Bill in the Lords. I think it an odious Bill, and cannot see, 
on the grounds the concession is to be made, why the Dissenters 
shd. not have their share of the churches as well as their yards. 
I shall oppose it, but with little hope, since I understand 
the two Archbishops, and half the bench, vote for it ! This 
feebleness and false conciliation gain neither regard nor 
respect. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughbkden Makob, 8. — . . . When I am in solitude, 

and mine is complete, for I have not interchanged a word 
with a human being since we parted, I get absorbed in studies 
and pursuits, wh. render letter-writing almost impossible to 
me — quite impossible except to you. . . . 

My Lady of the Isle presented me yesterday with four fine 
cygnets. 

There are J a doz. peacocks now basking at full length on the 
lawn, motio^ess. I prefer them in these attitudes to their 
nourishing unfurled their fanlike tails. They are silent as 
well as motionless, and that’s something. In the morning, 
they strut about, and scream, and make love or war. 

All my hopes are on Chippendale 

June 11. — Your letter was delightful — what they call 
graphic. I am glad I have been to Ascot, and have royally 
lunched, and lounged on lawn; as I see it all in your bright 
page to the very life. 

^ Lord Bradford’ n racohorse. Seo above, p. 600 . 
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All my household were on Bradford’s stable, and I believe 
well backed their opinion. The coachman on these matters 
is the great authority, greater even than Baum. He has 
backed the stable systematically for some time. At first, 
to use his lingo, because he thought it ‘ respectable to Ld. B.,’ 
as a friend of his Lord’s ; but for the last year from a conviction 
that Ld. B.’s stable had at length got right. I fear, however, 
he has been hit on the Cup. We cd. have beaten anything 
but Isonomy. . . • 

June 14. — . . . 1 shall be in the Ho. of Lords to-morrow 
evening B.V., but shall depart by an early train the next 
day. I cannot resist the fascination of the sultry note of the 
cuckoo, the cooing of the woodpigeons, and the blaze of the 
rosy may. . . . 

About the Budget, I don’t think it a Conservative budg. 
It is another attempt to divert and separate the farmers from 
the gentlemen, and will be successful. I think the Game Bill, 
with this view, much the most devilish of the A. V.’s schemes. 
In time the farmers will find out that Rep[eal] of M[alt] T[ax] 
will do them no good, but they will stick to the hares and 
rabbits, and there will be a chronic cause of warfare. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

Hxjghendbn Manor, June 27. — . . . If the Eviction Act 
passes, there will not be many more seasons. It is a revolu- 
tionary age, and the chances are that even you and I may 
live to see the final extinction of the great London season, 
wh. was the wonder and admiration of our youth. . . . 

July 7.— . . . I have had the honor of receiving this 
importunate guest^ in most of my limbs. It began with my 
right hand, and there it lingers; all rest well. My only com- 
pensation, and it is a great one, is that it appears to have 
driven away my asthma, of which I have long been the victim 
this year. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

Htjohenden Manor, July 4 :. — . . . I have no faith what- 
ever in the Whig defection on the Land Bill — the most 
dangerous thing that has happened in my time — now a long 
experience. The Eenian members will, by their numbers, 
compensate the A. V. for the Whig defection. The Whigs 
may be indignant, but they are pusillanimous. There is 
no one in the Cabinet equal to the emergency, or qualified 
for it. Spencer is weaker than water; Granville has not an 
acre ; Kimberley not much ; Argyll will only kick for Scotland ; 

^ The gout. 
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Westm[inste]r a creature of the A. V„ and, I fear, we know the 
length of Hart[ingto]n’s foot. Alas ! Alas ! 

July 7. — . . . I really think the country is going to the 
devil, but I have resolved to oppose the Land Bill, in the 
House of Lords, on its principle, and we must be fools and 
cowards if we do not win. So Bradford, and no one, must go 
away. I am trying not to make it a mere party move, but 
an effort to keep property still sacred. The £). of Somerset 
will oppose the Bill, and, if he wd. move its rejection, I think 
we should be safe. ... 

I shall appeal personally to every peer who owes his creation 
to the late Ministry. 

Northcote came down to consult his chief about the 
obnoxious Bill; and his diary gives a pleasing picture of 
the old statesman’s life in the country. 

From Sir Stafford Northcote^ s Diary?- 

July 11, 1880. — I went down to Hughenden in the after- 
noon. Lord Beaconsfield sent his carriage to meet me at 
Maidenhead, and I had a most charming drive of 12 miles. . . . 
Found the chief very well and delighted to see me. He has 
been quite alone with his peacocks, and revelling in the 
country, which he says he has never seen in May or June 
before. I gave him an account of the Parliamentary situation. 
His general view was, that we ought, above all, to avoid putting 
our Whig friends into any difficulty by making them appear 
to be playing a Tory game. We must keep as clear as possible 
of any Home Rule alliance and we had better not move 
amendments on the [Compensation for Disturbance] Bill. . . . 
We ought to make a strong effort to defeat the Bill on the 
Third Reading. The Lords, he said, were determined to 
throw it out, whatever might be its shape when it came up 
to them, and he hoped they would do so by a very large 
majority, a hundred or so. This would show that they saw 
it in its true light, as not merely an Irish measure but as the 
opening of a great attack on the land, and that they were 
determined to stand upon their defence. The effects of the 
proceedings upon next year would be salutary. 

He spoke strongly of Gladstone's vindictiveness, an element 
never to be left out of sight in calculating the course of events. 
It was a great fault in the Leader of a party, who ought to be 
above personal feelings. He said the Queen had told him, 
even before the Bradlaugh affair and these further troubles, 
that Gladstone found the House unmanageable. We talked 

^ Part of this extract was printed in Lang’s Northcote, oh. 16. 
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over the party arrangements and could arrive at no better 
conclusion than I had already reached. . . . 

After diniler, we chiefly talked books; the Chief is always 
at his best in his library, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy a 
good ramble over literature. He was contemptuous over 
Browning (of whom, however, he had read very little) and the 
other poetasters of the day, none of whom he thought would 
live except Tennyson, who he said was a poet though not of a 
high order. He was much interested in my story of Sir Robert 
Peel’s consulting Monckton Milnes on the relative merits of 
Tennyson and Sheridan Kmowles when he had a pension to 
dispose of. He talked of Lord Derby’s translation of Homer 
and said he had given his opinion against rendering him in 
blank verse. It was Ballad poetry. Pope’s style was better 
suited to it, but was not the right thing. Walter Scott would 
have done it better than anyone. I told him of Tennyson’s 
telling me that Burns originally wrote ‘ Ye banks and braes ’ 
with two syllables less in the 2nd and 4th lines and that he 
had spoilt it to fit a particular tune. This was like, or rather 
the reverse of, Scott’s treatment of the heroic couplet. The 
chief was warm against the Homeric unity, and considered 
that everything Gladstone had written on Homer was wrong. 
He agreed with my theory that no poet could be well trans- 
lated except by a superior (or at least an equal) poet. I said 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein was the most satisfactory translation 
I knew, but then Coleridge was quite equal to Schiller. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘and better.’ He instanced Moore’s Anacreon as 
a success, and considered the translation there quite equal 
to his original. He was very laudatory of Theocritus, and 
quoted his line on Galatea coquetting for the kiss^ as the 
most musical he knew in any language. He used to be fond 
of Sophocles, and to carry him about, but did not much care 
for .®schylus. Euripides had a good deal of fun in him. 
Lucian was a great favorite, and he gave me the True History 
to read in bed. He was very fond of Quinctilian, and said 
it was strange that in the decadence of Roman Literature, 
as it was called, we had three such authors as Tacitus, Juvenal, 
and Quinctilian. Horace, of course, he delighted in, and 
Virgil grew on one; he was a great admirer of Scaliger and of 
Bentley; Porson he did not think much of. He agreed with 
me in being unable to see the point of ‘Now Hermann’s a 
German.’ He mentioned Bentley’s correction of ‘rectis 
oculus ’ as a good piece of criticism. Ben Jonson he did not 
care for. I did battle for him, and he promised to read him 
again. He gave me a good deal of information about editions, 

^ KoX tpCKiovra koX o 5 ^t\iopra SidKei, 
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and as to which were rising in price. Giffard's Ben Jonson 
was one which was going up wonderfully. We lamented the 
disuse of classical quotations in the House of Commons. He 
said he had at one time tried to revert to them but the 
Speaker (Denison) had asked him not. ‘ Why ? Do you 
think they don’t like it V ‘ Oh no ! the House rather likes it ; 
but you are making John Eussell restless, and I am afraid 
of his taking to it too. He gave us six or seven lines of Virgil 
the other night, which had not the smallest connection with 
his speech or with the subject.’ 

July 12. — Stayed at Hughenden till 12, and had a pleasant 
walk in the garden with the chief. He said reflection only 
made bim feel more sure that we ought to handle the Whigs 
carefully, making them seem to take the initiative, and sup- 
porting them; rather than taking it ourselves, and putting 
them in the distasteful position of having to desert their own 
party and join the Tories. The Whigs ought to come out and 
assert their raison d'itre as upholders of the landed interest. 
The history of 1834 wa^ repeating itself, and we ought to 
avoid the mess made of the ‘Derby Dilly’ secession, when 
Stanley and Graham joined the Conservatives too late. He 
said of the present crisis : ‘ A Government with a large majority 
may do almost anything with impunity in its first session. 
The errors of the present Government may be condoned and 
forgotten, but Lansdowne’s resignation remains. That is 
the great fact we have to look to, and it will produce a great 
and lasting effect. People generally don’t Imow that he is 
a young man. Many will think it is his grandfather. Any- 
how, it is a great name, and as a fact, he is a devilish clever 
fellow who ought to be in the Cabinet.’ He reverted again 
to Gladstone’s vindictiveness and said Cardinal Manning 
had once told him that he knew Gladstone well, and that he 
thought him the most revengeful man he ever knew. 

He talked over the state of the House and asked me many 
questions, as to the progress of Harcourt, Chamberlain, 
Dilke, James, Herschell, etc., and also as to our own bench. 
He lamented the uncertainty of Sandon’s remaining in our 
House, and Smith’s inferiority in speaking, which was much 
tobelamentedashe was so valuable in many respects. . . . 

To Lady Bradford, 

HuGHEisrDBNlVUNOR, . . Here we are absolutely 

ruined. The series of never-ending storms has destroyed all 
our hopes. A plentiful hay harvest drowned, and the finest 
crops we have had for ten years laid. It is a scene of ravage ; 
of havoc lika a conquered country. No amount of caloric, 
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of which there seems little prospect, could now rally things. 
It is quite heartrending, and, coming from church to-day, my 
best tenants told me that they could struggle against it no 
longer. Wheat in Wycombe market on Friday, from New 
Zealand, and very fine, sold at 42s. pr. quarter — sold by 
samples, and guaranteed to be delivered in August. 

This will be ‘ nuts ' to Gladstone, who will never rest till 
he has destroyed the landed interest. If he were younger, 
the Crown would be in peril. 

1, Seamore Place, July 30. — The terrible news from 
Afghanistan, the defeat of Chippendale, and some other 
matters so knocked me up yesterday that I felt physically 
incapacitated to write. ... I believe myseK that this 
military disaster wd. never have occurred, had it not been for 
the rash announcement of Eipon, that England was only 
too anxious to quit Af[ghanista]n. Immediately every chief 
tried to make his fortune so that he might be the future 
Sovereign. . . . 

Ld. Cairns arrived on Wedy., and called on me at once. 
Helooks well and full of fight. Saly. also much improved. . , . 

I am suffering from ‘ mine old familiar foe' — asthma; not 
very agreeable with a great debate before me. 

Aug, 4. — A hurried line before I leave for Hughenden . , . 

Last night, after a great debate of two days, an over- 
whelming majority showed that there was yet something 
to rally round in this country, tho' we have trying times 
before us. 

The speech of Ld. Cairns was overwhelming, and one of 
the most extraordinary performances of sustained power in 
rhetoric that I ever listened to. Tho' nearly 3 hours, it 
was not too long, as it was our complete case for the country 
— not a point omitted. 

The gem of the debate was Ld. Lansdowne's speech the 
first night, wh. only proved how very deficient Gladstone is 
in his perception of character and knowledge of human 
nature — ^in not placing Lans[down]e in the Cab. and ofiering 
him a subordinate office wh. he nearly declined. However, 
he has now taken his position as the ablest man of the Whig 
party — the most important, I shd. perhaps say, because, 
besides ability, one must look to his other great qualities, 
his rank, above all his name, and even superior to that — his 
youth. 

I did not speak at all to my own satisfaction, wh. I rarely 
do ; but, considering I had a bad asthma and it was two o'ck. 
in the morn, I must be content. . . . 

1 The defeat of General Burrows at Maiwand. 
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Beaconsfield was successful in his political strategy; 
the Whigs took the lead in resisting the Bill in the Lords. 
Lord Lansdowne left the Government rather than support 
it; the rejection was moved by Lord Grey, the son of the 
Whig Premier of 1832; and in the majority of 282 who 
condemned the Bill there were more professing Liberals 
than the 51 who were all that could be collected to vote 
in its favour. Beaconsfield^s speech was considered 
rather tame ; but, apart from the asthma, he chivalrously 
abandoned a direct attack on Gladstone, because the 
Prime Minister was then lying seriously ill in Downing 
Street. The objections which Beaconsfield formulated 
to the Bill were three: that it imposed the burden of 
what was a national misfortune upon a specific class, that 
it introduced insecurity into all kinds of transactions, and 
that it delegated to a public officer the extraordinary 
power of fi xi ng the rents of the country. He could not 
understand, he said, that the best way of relieving the 
agricultural distress in Ireland was by plundering the 
landlords. He regarded the Bill as ‘ a reconnaissance in 
force ’ to test the feeling of Parliament and the people on 
the constitutional position of the landed interest; and he 
concluded with a passage, which legislators in a democratic 
country might well bear constantly in mind, about the 
difference between public opinion to which the Legislature 
should defer, and public sentiment or passion, which it 
was often desirable they should resist. 

Beaconsfield held that the Compensationf or Disturbance 
Bill was a matter of principle on which the Lords should 
take a firm stand. But he was anxious that they should 
avoid collisions with the Commons on minor matters, and 
in particular that they should not reject a Bill which the 
Government had introduced to allow tenants to protect 
their crops from injury by killing hares and rabbits. Here 
the interests of landlords and farmers were opposed, and 
Beaconsfield insisted that the House of landlords should 
show due consideration to the farmers. His efforts had 
to be the more energetic, as many Tory leaders in both 
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Houses treated the prolongation of the session through 
August as an excuse for deserting Parliament. By 
example, as well as by precept, their chief, in his 
seventy-sixth year, did his best to rally them to the call 
of duty. 

To the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 

Private, Hughenden Manob, Aug, 18, 1880. — I am in 
frequent communication with our friends in the Ho. of Lords, 
and shall be in my place to oppose the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill. 

I think it would be unwise to oppose the 2nd reading in 
our House, for, I believe, we should not succeed in our attempt. 
But it does not do to announce that we are going to assent 
to the second reading, and that prevents my sencSng out at 
present, a whip for attendance on the Committee on the 
Bill. . . . 

Private and Confidential, 1 o’c., Aug, 20. — . . . There is 
a general imeute against the absolute desertion of the Front 
bench, when the Government is pushing most important 
Bills. When men like the Duke of Buccleuch seriously 
remonstrate with me about the absence of myself and 
colleagues — ‘ Nobody to guide us, nobody to confer with. As 
for myself (Duke of B.) I at least, shall remain here to the 
last’ etc., etc. — it is time to look to our p’s and q’s, if the 
party is really to be kept together. 

The complaints of the absence of Lord Cairns are very 
marked. They say he has had long holidays, and much 
leisure this year, and while many of the peers are great 
employers of labor, in mines especially, they have not their 
Lord Chancellor to advise them — not a lawyer on our side. 
IgouponMonday and shall stay till the end. . . . 

When I wrote to you last, I was not awrare of the situation 
being so critical as regards the party, but that night Sir 
Stafford Northcote came down to me in a state of great 
perplexity and peril — and earnest remonstrances about the 
desertion of the Lords m a most difficult and critical session. 

He is obliged to call the party together, to-day I beheve, 
and looks forward to very troublous scenes. . . . 

To Lady Bradford, 

Hughendex Manob, Aug, 20. — I go up to London on 
Monday to take the command of the troops. It was necessary, 
as the greatest dissatisfaction was expressed, by our friends 
in both Houses, at our front bench, in the House of Lords, 
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being deserted, and that in the Ho. of C. feebly attended. 
Stanley and John Manners seemed to have run away. Dis- 
content very general. . . . 

There is some reason in my being absent, for I have no 
roof of my own in town, but that is not the case of Cairns, 
D. of R. and G., and Ld. Cranbrook, who sneaked off 
with[ou]t saying a word. I have summoned them back, 
and they swear, at least the first two, most horribly, but 
they must eat the leek. Cranbrook behaves better, and 
will be up on Monday. I have ordered a stout whip to be 
sent everywhere. 

I donH see why you think it will not last. So long as 
Hartington remains, and he gets deeper in with them every 
day, the Whigs will never move with effect; in fact, they 
can’t; they are not strong enough. 

CABLTOisr Club, Aug, 25, 6 o'ck , — I did not come up till 
Tuesday, the H. of L, having unexpectedly adjourned till 
that day. Yesterday, and to-day, pressing business. I 
had a meeting yesterday, and afterwards H. of L., and 
to-day another meeting of bewildered peers. It will be diffi- 
cult to steer thro’ all their difficulties. 

To-day I had my late colls., Duke of Buccleuch, Bradford, 
Aveland, Carnarvon ! The latter will surprise you. It 
was at his own request. I have the meetings in the golden 
rooms, ^ wh. are now in my sole possession. 

I went this morning to the H. of Comm, and saw Mr. 
Chamberlain, who looked, and spoke, like a cheesemonger, 
and the other new lights : Mundella, who looked like an old 
goat on Mount Hssmus, and other dreadful beings. . . . 

I am very tired, having walked too much, and too far, 
with Arthur Balfour for my equerry, who piloted me to the 
H.ofC. . . . 

This was Beaconsfield’s much-talked-of visit to the 
House of Commons ‘to see the Fourth Party.’ That 
band of Tory free lances, consisting of Randolph Churchill, 
Drummond Wolff, and Gorst, with Mr. Arthur Balfour 
as a semi-attached member, had made their mark from 
the very fi.rst days of the Parliament by their untiring and 
effective militancy, regardless of the convenience alike 
of Ministers and of their own leader. They were all well 
known to Beaconsfield, and Churchill, their moving spirit, 
was a son of two old friends, and had attracted his 


^ At Seamore Place. 
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favourable notice by his maiden speech. The puckish 
audacity and defiant independence of the party reminded 
him of Ms own youthful career; and he encouraged them 
to persevere, provided they did not carry their natural 
restiveness under the quiet methods of Northcote’s 
leading into sheer rebellion. 'I fully appreciate your 
feehngs and those of your friends/ he told Drummond 
WolflE; ‘ but you must stick to Northcote. He represents 
the respectability of the party. I wholly sympathise 
with you aU, because I was never respectable myself. . . . 
Don’t on any account break with Northcote, but defer 
to him as often as you can.’ Gorst represents Beacons- 
field as palliating disobedience, provided it came short of 
rupture. ‘ We should always courteously inform North- 
cote, through the WMp, of any step we are about to take 
in the House of Commons, and listen with respect and 
attention to anytMng he may say about it; his remarks, 
even when we disagree with him, will be well worth 
attention. But just at present we need not be too 
scrupulous about obeying our leader. An open rupture 
between us would, however, be most disastrous.’ ^ It is 
possible that Gorst exaggerated the encouragement which 
he received. Beaconsfield wrote to Northcote from 
Hughenden on December 1 after this talk : ' I have had 
Gorst down here, and have confidence in his future 
conduct. I will assist you, as much as I possibly can, in 
looking after the Fourth Party.’ 

To Lady Bradford. 

1 . Seamore Place, Aug. 28. — . . . We are here in the thick 
of the Parly, campaign, and no one knows what may be its 
course or consequences. On Monday we have the 2nd reading 
of the Game Bill, and I have no idea of what the Lords will do ; 
they seem very much inclined to cut their own throats . Unfor- 
tunately, many find a respectable leader in Lord Eedes- 
dale,2 who has many excellent qualities and talents, but who 
is narrow-minded, prejudiced, and utterly unconscious of what 
is going on in the country, its wishes, opinions, or feelings. 

1 Winston Churchill’s Lord Randolph ChurchiU, Vol. I., pp. 184-187. 

2 Chairman of Committees in the House of Lords, 1861-1886. 
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I dined last night with Granville en petitissii/me comite. 
Hartington was there, and Spencer, and D. of Richmond, 
Hardwicke, and Bradford. Miladi made the 8th at a table 
wh. wd. rather have suited the Graces than the Muses. There 
ought to have been good conversation with such guests: but 
it was not so. Their talk was all shop, and I was greatly 
bored. 

Hughenden Makor, Sept. 3. — I came down here on Wedy. 
afternoon and am prostrate with asthma — the consequence 
of a week of spouting. Not that the public jabber was so 
much the cause, for that, tho* frequent, was brief, but the 
constant and lengthened homilies of private discussion did 
the mischief, and strained my feeble instrument beyond its 
power. . . 

Beaconsfield might have exhausted himself by his 
exertions and brought on asthma; but he had succeeded 
in preventing the peers from perpetrating the folly of 
throwing out the Game Bill, and thus losing, as he told 
Lady Chesterfield, ‘the only classes on wh. we once 
thought we cd. rely — ^the landed interest in all its divi- 
sions.’ The argument which he found effectual in the 
House was that it would be a mistake for the Lords to 
take up a feeble position on the eve of a great con- 
stitutional struggle. 

Beaconsfield’s correspondence gives us a clue to his 
thoughts and feelings during the autumn; an autumn 
in which he had a peculiarly acute and prolonged attack 
of asthma and gout. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughendex Manor, Sept. 6. — . . . Here I am in perfect 
solitude: I hate driving, and I can’t walk, until I get rid of 
my asthmatic demon. 

Roberts is a first-rate man, as I always believed, I under- 
stand it was quite on the cards that he was not dismissed by 
the new Administration. They instantly put Stewart over 
him, and contemplated, I am told, his supersession in due 
course, , , . 

The marofii was the march of Xenophon, and the victory 
that of Alexander. 

Sept. 10. — . . . I don’t give my mind to politics, but it 
^ ’From Cabul to Candahar 
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seems to me that the A. V. has carried everything before him, 
and has completely detached from us our old allies, the 
farmers. The clergy he had corrupted before. 

We have been so unlucky that I think we ought to take 
the hint that Providence has given us. A ruler of England, 
who has to encounter six bad harvests, ought to retire from 
public life ; if only on the plea of being infelix — the worst of 
epithets. 

Sept, 17. — . . . You ask me about reading and new books, 
and reproach me rather for not recommending some. I 
never read, and scarcely see, a new book. All these new 
crotchetty reviews I am obliged to see — to catch not the 
Cynthia, but the nonsense of the minute, of which the Leader 
of a party must be master; and when they are exhausted, 
I take refuge in my classics, and try to restore the tone of 
the mind. 


To Anne Lady Chesterfield, 

Hughenden Manor, Sept, 17. — . . . My farmers have 
in -gathered an exuberant harvest, for wh. they say they 
cannot get a paying price. The rain suits them, as they 
abound in turnips and other roots. 

Sept, 26. — . . . I have not been generally a pessimist, but 
am by nature somewhat too sanguine. I confess, however, 
that I feel evil times are falling on this land. I heard, yester- 
day, from a high quarter, that to-morrow the Great Powers, 
with the exception of France who withdraws from the Concert, 
will bombard Dulcigno 1 A sheer act of madness, and more 
calculated eventually to bring about a general war, than any 
piece of mischief that could be devised. 

Oct, 10. — I am hardly capable of writing a line, for, last 
Monday, having the day before been quite well, I was fiercely 
and suddenly attacked by my old enemy, the asthma, and 
am really prostrate with, yesterday, incipient gout, which, 
tho' it adds to my sufferings, may eventually prove my 
friend. 

It is very unfortunate that this shd. happen on the only 
time this year I have asked a few friends to Hughenden. . . . 

I have seen, therefore, little of Selina during this visit, ^ 
tho' I hope she has been amused, as there were several agree- 
able men, Lytton, Sandon, and others, and yesterday arrived 
the great Monty, the favorite of Courts and Queens, and 
whom Her Majesty invited to diimer the same day as she did 
Hartington ! 

i Lord and Lady Bradford came to Hughenden on Friday, Oct. 8. 
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To Lady Bradford, 

Htjghbnden Manor, Oct, 22. — A few feeble words — my 
first — to tell you I have left my room this morning, and am 
shaven and shorn, and dressed and sofaed and in my writing- 
room after a terrible ten days or more. My right leg is yet 
bound up, and I dare not have recourse to any tonics while 
the enemy still lingers, or it would probably flare up again 
like the asthmatic powders, when all seems extinguished. 

Oct, 26. — . . . I think I never knew the country in a worse 
state. There is only one thing worse, and that is the Tory 
party. 

Oct, 29. — . . . I can't walk — even on the terrace, and it is 
too cold to sit out. But I am quite relieved from that awful 
asthma. . . . 

Monty was to have gone this afternoon to Claremont and 
from thence to Sandringham for a week, and so on ; but I hear 
his sister is ill, and he will have to take her probably to 
Biarritz at once. He is a devoted brother, and I believe he 
wd. even sacrifice Prince Hal for her, but sisters shd. marry 
and not require such sacrifices. 

Lord Mayor's Day, '80. — . . . This is now the 5th week of 
my imprisonment, for tho' I am carried downstairs to sit in 
the sun, that is all I can manage, for I cannot use my legs. 
But the freedom from asthma is so vast a relief that I scarcely 
grudge the sort of coma into which my life has fallen. I 
have never had a fit of gout like it. It has attacked me with 
renovating ferocity. It reminds me of poor Ld. Derby. My 
hands are now pretty free, but the gout is in my face, etc. . . . 

This voyage, and I fear prolonged visit, of Monty to ' 
Biarritz is most unfortunate, otherwise he wd. now have 
been here. . . . 

1, Sbamore Place, Nov, 15. — I am here rather unexpec- 
tedly, but many things combined to call me, among them to 
see my M.D. If he continued his visits to H[ughende]n, I 
shd. have to execute a mortgage on my estate, if indeed land 
be any longer a security. . . . 

Hughenden Manor, Nov, 2,1 , — . . . Yesterday I learnt that 
Tankerville had accepted my offer so I am settled, in that 
respect, for the rest of my life: it being a nine years’ lease. 

I don't think I cd. have done better, particularly as Monty, 
who undertook to do all this, was away. . . . 

Nov, — . . . I liked the Cors\ican'\ Brothers^ as a melo 
drama, and never saw anything put cleverer on the stage, 
Irving, whom I saw for the first time, is third-rate, and never 

^ Por Ms house in Curzon Street. 

* Which, he saw when last in London. 
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will improve, but good eno' for the part he played, tho' he 
continually reminded me of Lord Dudley. . . . 

Endymion is only published to-day. . . . 

Nov, 28. — . . . Why you call this ‘a tottering Govt.^ I am 
entirely at a loss to comprehend. It appears to me one of 
the strongest Ministries we have had, and unhappily, and I 
speak, I am sure, with[ou]t prejudice, its strength will be, 
and must be, exercised against all those institutions, laws, 
manners, customs, wh. we have hitherto revered and tried 
to cherish. 

The Queen has been horribly deceived; she was told, as 
I believe, that the present arrangement was the only one that 
wd. preserve her from the Radicals, guarded, as she wd. be, 
by a firm Whig element ih the Cabinet. The Whig element 
dare not say Bo to a goose — much less to Gladstone, who 
certainly [is] not a goose. He is now really the head of the 
Radicals, and sets the Whigs at defiance, who will swallow 
anything, if only to conceal their insignificance, which resig- 
nation would demonstrate. 

As for the Crown, it is not much better off than the Whigs . . . 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield, 

Hxjghenden Manor, Dec, 2. — . . . This Epiphany session 
very inconvenient, and, I think, a little blasphemous. I can^t 
get into my house by the 6th Jany., and shall have to lie in 
the streets. . . . 

Dec, 7. — I am going to Windsor to-morrow, and shall return 
here on Friday afternoon. . . . 

The weather here is delicious. As yet, December has 
beaten even our soft and sunny November. What fools 
they are to go to Cannes, and Nice, and Algiers ! when they 
might stay at home with every comfort, and with as bland an 
atmosphere ! . . . 

Private, Dec, 22. — I am not a pessimist: rather the 
reverse: but, I confess, the present state of affairs makes me 
tremble. Old England seems to be tumbling to pieces. I 
believe that, if Constantinople were occupied by a foreign 
Power to-morrow, we shd. not stir a foot. Could we ? With 
Ireland in revolution, S. Africa in rebellion, and the Radicals 
and Jacobins in England so intent on the destruction of the 
landed interest, wh. is the backbone of the State, that no one 
will spare any energies to external dangers and vigilance* 
I never thought that, in my time, it wd, come to this. 

I receive letters every day, asking me to write a manifesto, 
and make a speech; that I am the only man who cd. do so 
with effect; and all that. 
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Why shd. I ? I warned the country about Ireland before 
the General Election, and told them to be vigilant, or there 
wd. something happen there ‘ worse even than famine or 
pestilence/ It has happened. And there have been elections 
since the Irish Eevolution in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
and they have supported the policy of imbecility and treason 
that has brought about all this disaster. 

Beaconsfield’s last Christmas was once more spent in 
soHtude at Hughenden. His anxieties, public and private, 
were serious. His prophecies of the troubles which a 
change of Government would entail had proved to be 
only too true, Ireland was in revolution, the Transvaal 
in revolt, while England had lost the Continental sympa- 
thies and respect that he had secured for her. Parliament 
was to meet early in the New Year in order to cope with 
Irish disorder; but Rowton, instead of returning to watch 
over his chief, had been compelled to take his sick sister 
to winter in Algiers. "^Your absence is a calamity,’ 
Beaconsfield w;rote to him. Looking round for help he 
had recourse to another friend of some standing to take 
his secretary’s place. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Hughenden Manok, Dec, 17. — . . . Affairs are most 
critical, and my labors intolerable — the mere letter-writing 
etc. too much even for youth. I have written to George 
Barrington to take Monty’s place. He is not a Monty, but 
he has good talents, great experience of the pol. world, having 
been priv. secy, to Ld. Derby, and one too on whose honor 
and devotion I can rely. 

The problem of providing for a successor in the leader- 
ship of the Lords, if not of the party, had occupied much 
of Beaconsfield’ s thoughts in the autumn. He had 
experienced considerable trouble in the management of 
the Lords over the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and his acute 
attack of the gout in the autumn and the steady deteriora- 
tion of his health during the winter, warned him that his 
time might not be long. ‘ I hope my successor will soon 
appear,’ he had written to Sandon on October 1. And 
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in December, when writing to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
who, having been Peel’s colleague in the forties, was the 
veteran of the Tory party, he said: ‘ I had hopes that onr 
friends in the House of Lords would by this time have 
found a leader more competent in many respects than 
your correspondent. But I have been foiled in effecting 
this.’ His choice was, of course, Salisbury, to whom, by 
letter to his retreat on the Riviera, he confided his senti- 
ments on this and other political matters on the eve of 
the session. 


To Lord Salisbury, 

Hughbnden Manor, Dec, 27, 1880. — Your letter reached 
me on Saturday. On the 20th of this month I heard^ that the 
Ministry is agreed, ‘ quite determined/ to bring in a Coercion 
Bill the first thing, and to proceed with it de die in diem until 
passed . So much for intelligence . N ow for other matters . 

One of my dreams was, that, m Feby., I should be sitting 
behind you in the Ho. of Lords, and that you would be 
leading H.M.’s Opposition. I thought the publication of 
Endymion would have much facilitated this. But this 
Epiphany session, and your letter of to-day, add to my 
embarrassments . 

I have communicated my general wish, among other 
matters, to the Duke of Buccleuch, but I have not got his 
answer, which is long due. We are so driven for time, that, 
I suppose, I must appear in my place. 

Now as to immediate business: Lytton will not lose a day 
in bringing forward the Afghan policy. Your presence in 
such a debate would be desirable, but is not absolutely 
necessary, I should think that Cranbrook and myself could 
sufficiently sustain the debate. 

But what about Turkish questions ? There is to be a 
blue book, and notwithstanding the absorbing interest of 
Ireland, the world will expect to be illumined on the Eastern 
situation, and will naturally look to the Ho. of Lords for it. 
What do you propose in this matter ? You might study 
the papers at Nice, and come over specially for the debate ? 
If there be one. 

I pause, in the midst of this troublesome letter, to touch 
on the nemesis, that made Derby subscribe to Boycott,* and 

1 From the Queen. See above, p. 644. ^ 

2 Captain Boycott was, in Ireland this winter, the most conspicuous 
victim of the system which in consequence was named * boycotting.* 
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Carnarvon denounce Bright, on the same day, or almost. 
And for this, they left their real friends ! 

I shall be in town permanently on 31st Deer. I wish to see 
many people, and to use myself to the human face divine. 
It is no easy thing to step out of the profound solitude 
in which I live — often not speaking to a human being 
the whole day — and walk into the House of Lords and make 
a speech on a falling Empire. I have ielegraphed to Gibson, 
and Cairns, to see me as soon as possible — I haVe had corre- 
spondence with Donoughmore, whose sensible letter only 
explains that wh. it does not alter. It seems that this Orange 
movement is a continuation of some nonsense of that whipper- 

snapper , wh. he promulgated to save his seat, and wh. seat 

he lost — as most of the others, who made the same disgraceful 
sacrifice of common sense and honesty. 

Now I must tell you that nothing will induce me to support 
the 3 F's^ — three fiddlesticks. During a long parliamentary 
life, and long before I was in Parliament, I have been pro- 
foundly convinced, that the greatness and character of this 
country depended on our landed tenure. All the rest, I look 
upon, and have ever looked upon, as ' leather and prunella.' 
I fear the pass is sold, but I shall make every eflort to rally 
the troops and restore discipline. And then, if I fail, I must 
be content with the position of Cassandra, and prophesy 
what no one will credit. 

I have formally, and even solemnly, warned the house in 
wh. I now sit, that the landed system of this country would 
be attacked and invaded by the revolutionary party, and if, 
after that, they relinquish their outposts without a struggle, 
I think it would be as impertinent in me as useless, to attempt 
to guide their decisions. 

I have tried to convey to you the state of affairs — I can give 
you no counsel as to your movements. I think your absence 
deplorable, but your presence, at the sacrifice of your health, 
would be calamitous. You have got good councillors. I 
wish I had such . I hope they are well, and send to them 1 ,000 
kind thoughts. 

With the money which he received for Endymion 
Beaconsfield had taken a house in Curzon Street ; but it 
was not ready for his occupation when the ‘ Epiphany ’ 
session of Parliament brought him to town. Once more, 
therefore, he availed himself of Alfred de Rothschild’s 
hospitality, and went up to Seamore Place on the last 

^ Einty of tenure, fair rents, and free sale — the prinoiples 'vrhich were 
embodied in the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
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day of the year. For the few days that elapsed before 
Parhament met he was so indisposed that he scarcely 
left his room. But he was able to be in his place for the 
debate on the Address on January 7, and to denounce 
the Government on the general lines of his political 
letters of December. He pointed out that the old 
tradition, which introduced a certain magnanimity into 
public life, was that, when a change of Administration 
took place, there should be no more alteration in the 
general conduct of affairs than was absolutely necessary. 
But, when Gladstone’s Ministry was formed, ‘in every 
manner and on every occasion it was annoimced that a 
change of Government meant a change in every part 
and portion of the Government; that everything which 
had been concluded was to be repudiated; that everything 
consummated was to be reversed. . . . Perpetual and 
complete reversal of all that had occurred was the order 
that was given.’ So a Conference had been convoked at 
Berlin to modify and supersede the decisions of the 
Congress of Berlin. The Congress had brought European 
peace; but the result of this new Conference was that the 
war in the East was on the point of being revived, ‘ and 
England was near being a belligerent, and a belligerent, 
too, against our old ally.’ So in Afghanistan, which would 
form a subject of special debate later. In Ireland, too, 
Beaconsfield’s solemn warning had been slighted, it was 
asserted that the country was crimeless and satisfied, and 
the Peace Preservation Act which the late Government 
was about to renew was dropped. Now Ministers had to 
change their course on a great scale, because nothing less 
would suffice. ‘Your lordships know the condition of 
Ireland at the present time. Europe knows it, Asia 
knows it. It is no longer, unhappily, a merely “ English 
question.’ ’ The honour, perhaps the existence, of England 
depends upon our rallying our forces, not only with 
regard to Ireland, but with regard to other scenes of 
disquietude and danger which have been created by what 
has occurred in Ireland.’ Nothing would be more 
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justifiable than an amendment censuring the Government 
for not taking measures in time to meet the Irish crisis. 
But the occasion was too serious for party considerations, 
and therefore he would not move; but would support 
the measures to be proposed to restore, in Ireland, 
peace and order, and to re-establish there the Queen’s 
sovereignty. 

‘ I had much to say,’ he told Lady Bradford next day, 
‘which I was physically unable to express — and I left 
the House. I had been suffering from my great enemy 
for a week, and, tho’ relieved from it, the remedies had 
terribly weakened me.’ But, in spite of this constant 
ill-health, and of the most severe winter for many years, 
Beaconsfield was indefatigable, whenever he could muster 
suflBicient strength, in dining out ; and in his letters, and 
in the diaries and letters of others, we have frequent 
mention of dinner-parties which he attended in the ten 
weeks before his fatal illness began. On many of these 
occasions he seems to have been in large measure his 
old self, and to have delighted those who met him by the 
sententious piquancy of his talk. But at other times he 
sat silent and deathlike, a mummy at the feast; and his 
fellow-guests carried away an impression of deafness and 
decrepitude. One thing was evident. Wherever he 
appeared, he was the centre of interest. He might have 
lost his political supremacy: he remained the most 
commanding figure in London society. After the first 
fortnight of January he got into his new house in Curzon 
Street, in a district which he loved as being above the 
fogs of Westminster and in close neighbourhood to 
the ‘ sylvan joyance ’ of that Arcadia, Hyde Park. Of 
the street itself he had written affectionately in Tancred^ 
as having a semi-rural character; starting almost out 
of ‘ what is still really a lane,’ Park Lane, skirting the 
gardens of Chesterfield House where the rooks could be 
heard cawing in the trees, and, ‘ after a long, straggling, 
sawney course, ceasing to be a thoroughfare, and losing 

1 Ch. L 
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itself in the gardens of Lansdowne House and Devonshire 
House. 


To Lady Bradford. 

1, Seamobb Place, Jan. 10. — . . . My hostess [Lady 
Lonsdale] told me she had invited you. It was very well 
done; the house beautiful, full of everything fair and precious, 
but owing its mansion character entirely to the staircase, 
wh. I devised. Before that, it was two houses, and a failure. 
Louise dined there and Harty-T., and the Lathoms, 
Cadogan, Dorohesters, Claud Hamiltons, Monty, B. 0. Lons- 
dale himself very calm and agreeable, and well informed. . . . 

The preceding day my host had a little dinner, wh. was 
amusing, the Lyttons, Randolph Churchills, Harry Bourkes, 
Louise, and some men, B. 0., Dupplin and Co. 

I am very nervous to-day about Lytton’s debut in the Lords, 
on Candahar, etc. , . . 

Jan. 12. — Lytton made a great success on Monday, and at 
once mounted into the first class of present Parliamentary 
speakers. He had been so traduced, and so depreciated by 
the Government and Co.; they had circulated so many 
ill-natured stories about his preparations and certain and 
ludicrous failure; that his triumph was proportionately 
increased. Now he is master, and can give on any occasion 
even his bitter opponent the D. of Argyll much more than he 
receives. 

It is a white world here, and deep. I dine at Louise’s 
to-day; also Monty, but feel very sleepy. Harty-Tarty, 
they say, made a very effective speech last night. Hitherto 
we have done well in the debate, but chiefly owing to two 
Irishmen, Gibson and Plunket; the former, they say, quite 
excellent. But I wish Northcote wd. bring forward a little 
more his young English members — Stanhope and G. Hamilton 
for example. . . . 

19, CxJBZOK Stbeet, Jan, 17- — I was very sorry that I could 
not write to you on Saturday, and announce my having again 
a London home, but the weather had so completely paralysed 
me that I cd. do absolutely nothing. . . . 

Louise’s was amusing. I asked Hartington ‘how the 
miscreants were,’ wh. seemed not to displease him. But it is 
really too cold for society. I had fires for nearly a month in 
every room in my house every day, and I have hot air besides. 
I was glad to get away from Alfred’s. He is the best and 
kindest host in the world, but all the marriage festivities^ are 
now taking place, and one must have been in the way. I 

1 Leopold de Rothschild’s marriage oa|Jan. 19, 1881. 
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dined there on Saturday at a great banquet, and sate by Lady 
Dudley, whom I always like; she is very intelligent. The 
garden was illumined by electric light: magical. They 
danced aft[erwar]ds, but I escaped at 11 o’ck.: Monty tells 
me the affair was late. On Wedy. there will be a real ball, 
wh. I shall not attend, as I shall be in my first sleep before the 
first guest arrives. Then, some other day, there is to be a 
great Sassoon ball. P. of W[ales] goes to Alfred's ball on 
Wednesday. 

Politics are more confused than ever : no one sees light. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield, 

19, CuEZON Steeet, Jan, 20. — I did not get out on Tuesday, 
being in a state of stupor, and only capable of lying on a sofa 
by the fire. I cannot write in these moods. I suppose there 
never was a severer day in this great city. I was not much 
better yesterday, and could not possibly go to the wedding, 
but I did manage to appear at the later ceremonial, tho' 
quite unfit for it. To-day my room is full of sunbeams, but 
I am told they do not portend a thaw. . . . 

Jan, 26. — The weather has completely upset me, and I 
really cannot fight against it any more. As they say, it would 
kill a horse. 

I was in hopes to have called on you to-day, but the moment 
I breathe the air, even in furs and a close carriage,the asthmatic 
seizure comes on. I was obliged to return, and shall, if possible, 
not go out again till the wind changes. . . . 

During this month there was in progress, in the House 
of Commons, a vehement struggle by Parnell and his 
followers against the measures introduced by the Govern- 
ment — a Protection of Person and Property Bill and an 
Arms Bill — ^to restore order in Ireland. These Irish 
irreconcilables held up all the proceedings of the House by 
the most flagrant obstruction, culminating in a sitting of 
over forty-one hours, from the afternoon of Monday, 
January 31, to nine o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, 
February 2, when it was only terminated by resolute and 
unprecedented action on the part of the Speaker. Some 
form of closure of debate was felt to be inevitable; but 
the Conservatives, under Beaconsfield’s guidance, insisted 
on confining its operation within narrow limits. To 
Rowton, who had returned for a few weeks from Algiers 
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and was on a visit to Sandringham, Beaconsfield wrote 
about the difficulty of coining to any arrangement in these 
matters with Gladstone. 

To Lord Bowton, 

19, CtJBZOiH Street, Jan, 29, '81. — I got your letter with 
pleasure, and merely send this line, that you may have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that my going down to the Cloture 
Meeting did much good, and saved the ship from the breakers. 

Gladstone is trying it on, with every art of Jesuitry, on his 
former pupil, but all is so tied up — ’ strictly tied up ' as B. 
Hope would say — that N[orthcote] can do nothing without 
consulting me. To-day, Ponsonby called from our ever 
gracious Mistress, with a view of ascertaining whether H.M. 
could ‘do anything’ ; mediate between the parties, etc. The 
Cabinet is now sitting on the matter. 

It was easy to settle affairs with Palmerston because he was 
a man of the world, and was, therefore, governed by the 
principle of honor : but when you have to deal with an earnest 
man, severely religious, and enthusiastic, every attempted 
arrangement ends in unintelligible correspondence and vio- 
lated confidence. 

To Lady Bradford, 

19, CuRzoN Street, Feb. 1. — ^The H. of C. is still sitting, 
having had a whole night of it, and, as yet, half of this day. 
I don’ t see the end of it . We are the laughing-stock of Europe. 

I dined on Saturday at Granville’s; a pleasant party. I 
sate next to Pss. Louise who never looked prettier; and on 
Sunday I dined with Lady Lonsdale, my lord away — very 
amusing. Louise and Harty-Tarty were there — theCadogans, 
H. Chaplins, Sir Charles Dilke; all very good company and 
talked well: Harty-T. particularly, who is a clever fellow, and 
with some humor. 

I am suffering, however, very much from asthma, wh. is 
detestable. 

Monty has come back from Sandringham. . . . 

[Feb.] — . . . We have had a feverish week here, and wonder- 
ful events in the House of Commons, recalling the days of 
Charles the 1st and the Commonwealth, the 6 members and 
Pride’s Purge. Nobody, as yet, has got any credit except 
the Tory party, wh. carried with triumph yesterday its amend- 
ments to the Government scheme, amendments which were 
approved at my house, at a large meeting, called at a moment’ s 
notice, and attended by all the crotcheteers of the H. of C. 

My house received them with ease, and cd. at any time 

VOL, VI 39 
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accommodate 200. It is agreeable and conyenient in every 
respect. 

Feh, 9. — There is to be a great battle in the Lords on 
Candahar on the 24th inst.,^ and I have some hope that the 
Government may be forced to ‘repudiate’ their rash and 
malicious decision on this subject. 

I saw your sister to-day, driving in the Park, so she is better, 
but still sulfering. The westerly wind and the sunbeams 
allowed me also to move and breathe, but my sufierings have 
been also great during the last month, tho’ I have not wearied 
you about them. . . . 

Feb, 12. — . . . Alas! Alas! Monty leaves me again, 
and for quite an indefinite time. Indeed I think the prospect 
is that he will remain at Algiers, or some similar place, for 
the whole of the spring and summer. His sister cannot get 
rid of her fever, and her physician writes that he had better 
join her as soon as possible. 

In the midst of preparation for a great debate, having to 
see crowds of people, and to hold meetings, I lose the chief 
of my staff; my correspondence alone will overwhelm me. 
It is impossible to teach a new secretary his work. . . . 

Eowton’s return to Algiers meant that Beaconsfield, 
from now onwards till the closing stage of his illness, had 
to depend entirely upon Barrington, who was com- 
paratively new to his chief’s methods of work, but of 
whose devotion the association of December and January 
had made him well assured. While preparing for the 
Afghan debate, Beaconsfield continued to find relaxation 
in dining out. We have accounts of three dinners at the 
end of the third week in February, at Lady Airlie’s on 
Friday the 18 th, at Lady Stanhope’s on the Saturday, and 
at Alfred de Rothschild’s on the Sunday. After dinner 
at Lady Airlie’s he had a talk with Matthew Arnold, by 
whose skill in coining unforgettable phrases he had long 
been attracted; and whom he complimented now as the 
only living Englishman who had become a classic in his 
lifetime. 

The dinner at Alfred de Rothschild’s was to meet the 
Prince of Wales. Among others present was Sir Charles 
Dilke, who thus met, for the second time within a month, ^ 

^ The debate was postponed till March 3 and 4. * See preceding page. 
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the statesman whom he considered ^ the most romantic 
character of our time.’ On the first occasion Beaconsfield 
admitted that he had borrowed from Dilke’s career traits 
for JSndymion, and won the younger man’s heart by 
saying that Dilke’s grandfather and his own father, 
Isaac D’Israeli, were ‘ the last two men in England who 
had a thorough knowledge of English letters.’ Dilke 
recorded that he ^ thought him very polite and pretty in 
all his ways and in all he said.’ On the second occasion 
he mentions that when Beaconsfield was offered a cigar he 
said : ‘ You EngHsh once had a great man who discovered 
tobacco, on which you English now live; and potatoes 
on which your Irish live; and you cut off his head!’ — 
a very foreign and comical way of regarding Raleigh.^ 

With the beginning of March, Beaconsfield’ s activities 
in the House of Lords were resumed. On Tuesday, the 1st, 
he made a speech in support of the second reading of 
the Government Bill for the Protection of Person and 
Property in Ireland — a speech that was notable for the 
attention it called to the ‘ organised conspiracy of foreign- 
ers, living in a foreign country,’ America, which sent 
emissaries to preach in Ireland ‘ the doctrine of assas- 
sination, of confiscation, and of the explosive patriotism 
of dynamite.’ On the following Thursday and Friday, 
there came the Candahar debate, in which he made the 
last serious deliverance of his life on policy. Ministers 
had decided to give up Candahar, as had been Beacons- 
field’s own intention at the time of the Treaty of Ganda- 
mak. But he thought now that the situation had 
altered, and he strongly supported Lytton’s motion that 
Candahar should be retained. The speech was made 
late on the second night of debate, in circumstances 
afterwards explained by Granville when, two months 
later, he was pronouncing a Parliamentary eulogium on 
his dead opponent. 

I think it was at about twelve o’ clock that Lord Beacons- 
field sent me a message that he purposed speaking directly. 

i Life of Lake, Vol. I, pp. 410, 411. 
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I sent him a strong remonstrance, saying that two peers who 
had been in office, and a third peer, one of the most remarkable 
speakers in the House, desired to take part in the debate. 
But Lord Beaconsfield persisted, and I thought I was justified 
in making a rather strong complaint of his having done so. 
I have since learned with regret that Lord Beaconsfield, 
just before he received the message, had swallowed one drug 
and had inhaled another drug, in quantities so nicely adapted 
as to enable him to speak free from the depression of his 
complaint, during the time that that speech required for 
delivery. 

Though not up to the level of the best Disraeli orations, 
the speech had passages which deserve recall. The 
negotiations which the Government, who had previously 
been stifi, entered into with the Boers as soon as British 
troops had been beaten in the field prompted the gibe 
at Northbrook that ‘ one would suppose that the noble 
earl was not only a pupil in the peace-at-any~price 
school, but that he was also graduating for higher 
honours in the more refined school which would wage war 
and at the same time negotiate, more especially if our 
arms had been defeated.’ And for once he turned 
sharply on his old friend, the deserter Derby, who had 
made a ‘ very animated ’ speech : ‘ I do not know that 
there is anything that would excite enthusiasm in him 
except when he contemplates the surrender of some 
national possession.’ But the most memorable passage 
in his speech dealt with the ‘keys of India.’ 

There are several places which are called the keys of India. 
There is Merv. . . . Then there is a place whose name I 
forget [presumably Herat]; there is Ghumee, then there is 
Balkh; then Gandahar. My opinion is that, although such 
places may not be essential to us, yet I should regret to see 
any great military Power in possession of them. I should 
look upon such an event with regret, and perhaps with some 
degree of apprehension ; but if the great military power were 
there, I trust we might still be able to maintain our Empire. 
But, my lords, the key of India is not Herat or Gandahar. 
The key of India is London. The majesty and sovereignty, 
the spirit and vigour of your Parliament, the inexhaustible 
resources, the ingenuity and determination of your people — 
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these are the keys of India. But, my lords, a wise statesman 
would be chary in drawing upon what I may call the arterial 
sources of his power. He would use selection, and would 
seek to sustain his empire by recourse to local resources only, 
which would meet his purpose. You have always observed 
that system in, this country for the last hundred years. You 
have skilfully appropriated many strong places in the world. 
You have erected a range of fortifications; you have overcome 
countries by the valour of your soldiers and the efforts of 
your engineers. Well, my lords, ! hope that we shall pursue 
the same policy. If we pursue the same policy, Candahar 
is eminently one of those places which would contribute 
to the maintenance of that empire. 

Redesdale in his Memoirs^ relates a curious story about 
this classical phrase, ‘The key of India is London.’ 
Prince Lobanoff, Russian Ambassador in London in 1881, 
told Redesdale, three years later, at Contrexeville, that 
the day before the delivery of the speech he called in 
Curizon Street and had a long talk with Beaconsfield over 
the whole question; and that he himself had countered 
Beaconsfield’s argument, that British troops could not 
evacuate Candahar as it was the key of India, by the 
reply : ‘ No, London is the key of India.’ ‘ Le lendemain,’ 
Lobanoff continued, ‘ il a reproduit mon mot dans son 
fameux discours,’ LobanoS’s claim may, of course, have 
no better origin than in the besetting weakness of retailers 
of conversations to ascribe to themselves, regardless of 
accuracy, the best phrases struck out by the meeting of 
wits. But probably we have here a superlative instance 
of Beaconsfield’s extraordinary power of appropriating 
phrases of others which had hitherto made no mark, and 
using them in so apt a fashion and on so wide a theatre 
that they can never in future be dissociated from his fame. 

Beaconsfield had received since his resignation much 
hospitality from others ; he determined, now that he had 
a London house, to entertain once more in his turn, 
little fitted though he was in health for such an exertion 
His principal guests were to be the Granvilles, a becoming 
courtesy to the Leader in the Lords and his wife. In 

1 Ch. 35. 
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order that they might not feel ‘isolated’ in a Tory 
house, he asked their colleagues, the Spencers, to meet 
them. Lady Bradford was not in town; hut he had 
Bradford andLady Chesterfield; the Duke^ and Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lady Dudley,^ Lady Lonsdale,® the Cadogans, 
the Barringtons; Leighton, the President of the Royal 
Academy; Alfred de Rothschild, recently his generous host, 
and Henry Manners, his old friend Lord John’s eldest 
son, now Duke of Rutland. The Duke, indeed. Lady 
Granville and Lady Dudley are to-day the only survivors 
of a party — Beaconsfield’s first and last in his new house 
— ^which contained several of the most distinguished and 
agreeable men and of the most beautiful and accomplished 
women in the London society of the day. The guests 
were asked for Thursday, March 10. On the Tuesday 
and Wednesday Beaconsfield was in bed with the gout — 

‘ very weak and shattered,’ he told Rose. He had to put 
off ‘ Apelles,’ as he playfully called Millais, to whom he 
was sitting for a portrait destined never to be finished;*^ 
and he feared he might have to put off the party also. 
But rest and care enabled him to play respectably his 
part as host. 

To Lady Bradford, 

19, CuBZON Street, March 11. — . . . The dinner yesterday 
went off, I believe, very well, but I was obliged to receive 
my guests with a stick, and while they enquired after my 
gout, required their sympathies for greater sufferings of which 
they knew nothing. As the gentlemen smoked after dinner, 
tho’ not long, that gave me an opportunity of inhaling some 
of my poison in the form of a cigarette, and nobody found it 
out. 

My gout is not worse, and I must hope the sun and the 
western bree'ze may mitigate my greater evil; but they have 
not yet. 

Your arm will be agreeable to me in our morning walks, wh. 
I hope are at hand. 

The day after the dinner-party he had to deal with a 
minor political crisis. Ho woke to find a letter from 

^ The 3rd Duke. 2 Wife of the 1st Earl. 

® Afterwards Marchioness of Ripon, * See Erontispiece. 
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Northcote, telling him that Gladstone wanted to apply to 
the ordinary business of Supply the new rule of Urgency, 
which had been framed to overcome the Parnellite 
obstruction to Peace Preservation Bills. The Tory leaders 
met at once in Curzon Street, and were inspired by 
Beaconsfield to resist this excessive demand. Here are 
his comments to the Queen. 

To Queen Victoria, 

19, CuEZON Street, March 12, 1881. 

Madam aistd most Beloved Sovereign, — No Sovereign 
could decorate a subject with a new order, which could have 
conferred greater pleasure, than the box, which contained 
yesterday the harbingers of spring, and which now adorn 
my writing table. . . . 

Here matters are most serious. Last night the Minister 
astounded the world with an announcement which, if carried 
into effect, would occasion the greatest revolution in the 
country since 1688. 

He must have counted on the fears of the Tory party, and 
felt convinced that he could frighten them into submission. 
He has reckoned without his host. There is no one so indig- 
nant and determined as Sir Staiford Northcote, and, at a 
meeting this morning, all his followers pledged themselves 
to support him. 

No one can foresee what your Majesty may be advised to 
do in 8 and 40 hours ! 

March 14. — . . . Your Majesty has doubtless seen the 
manifesto of Sir Stafford Northcote, addressed to the Electors 
of Devon, and in all the journals of this morning. I think it 
a masterpiece; his conduct, indeed, throughout this session, 
has shown equal skill and courage, and I have never found 
him falter in any advice which I have given him. 

If the Minister persist in what has been styled an attempt 
at a revolution greater than anything since 1688, he will 
certainly be defeated. At the Cosmopolitan Club, last night, 
which both parties frequent, and where there is a philosophic 
latitude and license of political speculation, some of the 
Minister’s intimates announced, that, if he were thwarted 
in this Enterprise, he would take a ‘ decided step ’ ; probably 
advise your Majesty to appeal to the country. This I doubt : 
but I should not be surprised, if your Majesty were favored 
with a mock resignation, as in 1873. 

I foresee that the whole feeling of the country will be 
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against him in this matter. — Ever, Madam, With all duty 
and affection, Your Majesty’s devoted Beaconsfieli). 

'The House wouldn’t stand it/ wrote Beaconsfield, 
narrating the upshot of the crisis to Rowton. ' Northcote 
greatly distinguished himself, and in spite of the tears of 
Walpole and the stern remonstrances of Sir John Mow- 
bray, who is now treated by the Whigs as if he were a 
Bart, of James I., absolutely marshalled his forces, and 
inflicted an ignominious discomfiture on the great enemy.’ 
To Northcote himself he said, in the last letter which 
he was to write to him, 'I most heartily congratulate 
you on your triumph. The Capitol never was ascended 
with more deserved glory !’ 

The sands of Beaconsfield’s life were now running low, 
and he felt his powers of resistance to be failing him. On 
Tuesday, March 15, he made his last appearance in the 
House of Lords; and there supported, in moving terms, 
a Vote of Condolence to the Queen on the recent murder 
of the Tsar. He had long and often contended against 
Alexander, but he could now generously call him ' the most 
beneficent prince that ever filled the throne of Russia.’ He 
described Europe as united in alarm and indignation at 
the crime; but said that no country was more horrified 
and sympathetic than Great Britain. The words, in their 
simplicity and sincerity, were worthy to be the farewell of 
a statesman to the Parliament which he had adorned. 

His last letter to Lady Bradford was written on the 
following day. 

To Lady Bradford, 

Wednesday, [March 16]. — hurried line, for I hardly think 
this will reach you before your departure, just to say that 
I trust I shall see you to-morrow, if I call, as I hope, about 
six o’ck. 

The P. of W. , . , has seen a great deal in his fortnight’s 
absence : all the great men and, I suppose, some of the famous 
women — Bismarck, who in two hours did not give him the 
oppor[tunit]y of ' getting in a word,’ and Gambetta, with 
whom he breakfasted, ‘ quite private,’ alone, and who seems 
to have been as loquacious as his German rival. , . 
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I am very unwell, and go about as little as I can, but, after 
an engagement of five weeks, have a great diplomatic banquet 
to-day, wh, will finish me. I thought when I was obliged to 
accept it the five weeks never wd. elapse. 

Mrs, Goschen met him at the party mentioned in this 
last paragraph, and thought that, though brighter after 
dinner than before, and as courteous as ever to women, 
he had lost his old spirit and seemed very aged. ‘ I am 
blind and deaf,’ he told her. I only live for climate 
and I never get it.’^ In his failing health he felt Eowton’s 
absence acutely. He wrote to him, on this same March 
16: ‘ Barrington is very kind and sedulous, but I want 
you. My health has been very bad, and I have really 
been fit for nothing, but perhaps the spring, which 
commences in a week, may help me.’ 

The spring, to whose coming he looked for relief, delayed 
much longer than a week, and he never got the cUmate 
for which he sighed. On the heels of a winter of unusual 
severity there followed a March and an April of bitter 
and incessant east winds. We have a record of two more 
dinner-parties, one with the Prince of Wales at Marl- 
borough House, on Saturday, March 19, and another 
with Harcourt in Grafton Street during the week, and 
then on the following Wednesday Beaconsfield succumbed 
and went to bed with a chill, and a further attack of the 
asthmatic symptoms which had troubled him so long. 
Dr. Kidd was in attendance, asin recent years ; the patient 
was nursed by his valet Baum and his wife under Barring- 
ton’s supervision, and for some days there seemed to be 
nothing to distinguish this attack from others which the 
usual remedies had after a while subdued. On the 
Saturday he had a talk with Salisbury, Cranbrook and 
Cairns about Majuba and the Transvaal, and on the 
Sunday (March 27) Barrington took Dilke, whom he had 
met in Curzon Street, in to see him. Dilke found him 
lying on a couch, breathing with difficulty, but ‘ still the 
old Disraeli,’ and his pleasant spitefulness about Mr. 

^ Elliot’s Life of Lord Goschen, Vol. I., pp. 247, 248. 
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G.” was not abated.’^ Lady Bradford, writing to Rowton 
on April 1 1 , claimed to have been the recipient of Beacons- 
field^s last visit, and to have been the last person, outside 
of Rowton, Barrington, and Rose, to have seen him in his 
own house. Beaconsfield continued his confidential 
correspondence with his Sovereign from his sickroom, 
and his last letter to Her Majesty was scrawled five days 
after the beginning of the illness. 

To Queen Victoria, 

19, CuBZON Stbeet, W., March 28, 1881. — ^With duty. It 
would be better for your Majesty to communicate directly, 
as there seems little prospect of my being visible before Easter. 
I am ashamed to address your Majesty not only from my room, 
but even my bed. 

About the title and the time, your Majesty is the best 
judge of such matters, but I should be able, I hope, to write 
to your Majesty on any point that may arise, in a day or two. 

At present I am prostrate, though devoted.— B. 

That evening the Queen became anxious, and expressed 
to Barrington, who was dining at Buckingham Palace, 
her strong desire that further medical advice should be 
obtained; following up her conversation with a letter in 
which she told him that it was his duty to require Dr. 
Kidd to call in someone else, and that he was incurring 
a grave responsibility in not doing so. The same judg- 
ment was formed independently on the next morning 
by Beaconsfield’s old friend, and confidential adviser, 
Rose; who was shocked at the patient’s appearance and his 
difficulty in breathing, and obtained his consent, subject 
to Barrington’s approval, to call in the best chest doctor 
available, such as Dr., afterwards Sir Richard, Quain, 
Eddd readily agreed, but there was a serious professional 
difficulty in the way. Kidd was a homoeopathist; and 
the regular practitioners were bound by their trade 
union rules not to meet homoeopathists in consultation. 
Barrington and Rose only obtained Quain’s consent by 
representing that it would be disloyalty to the Queen to 
refuse, and by procuring from Kidd a written promise to 
1 Life of DUke, Vol. I., p. 411 
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act strictly under Quain’s advice and an assurance that 
he had not been treating Beaconsfield homoeopathically 
but allopathically. In these circumstances Quain was 
advised by the leader of his profession whose advice he 
sought that he ought to take the case; the first consulta- 
tion was held on that afternoon, and a trained nurse 
procured. A few days later another physician — Dr. 
Mitchell Bruce, of the Brompton Hospital — ^was called 
in to relieve Eddd of the night work, and a second nurse 
was provided., so that the skilled attendance might never 
be interrupted. 

Quaiu and Kidd, in the early stages, were both hopeful ; 
but Beaconsfield seems never to have varied in his belief 
that this was the end. On Eose’s first visit he said, 
‘ Dear friend, I shall never survive this attack. I feel 
it is quite impossible, ... I feel this is the last of it.’ 
And two days later, when Rose saw him next, and 
received his fiinal instructions as to the future, he said in 
the most clear and distinct tones, ‘I feel I am dyiag. 
Whatever the doctors may tell you, I do not believe I 
shall get well.’ When he read one day the bulletin, ‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield’ s strength is maintained,’ he remarked, ‘ I 
presume the physicians are conscious of that. It is more 
than I am;’ and he demurred to the word ‘well,’ in a 
statement that he had ‘ taken nourishment well.’ The 
disease took the form of violent spasms at intervals ; and 
the doctors insisted on the extreme importance of keeping 
their patient quite quiet and free from visitors. This 
system, on the whole, chimed in with his own inclination, 
for he even looked forward to the prospect of Rowton’s 
return with dread. But occasionally in the early part 
of the illness, on his good days, he resented the cordon 
drawn round his room, and would not be denied a little 
conversation with his intimate friends, such as Rose and 
Barrington. ‘ It does me good,’ he said once to Rose, 
‘ and distracts me and helps me to get through the day.’ 
His kindness and consideration to doctors, nurses, 
and servants never failed; and there was, now and again, 
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a recrudescence of the old ironic wit. When they sought 
to ease his recumbent attitude by a circular air-cushion, 
from which any casual puncture would drain the life, 
he waved it ofi, saying, ‘ Take away that emblem of 
mortality.’ 

His mind does not seem to have dwelt at all continuously 
on public affairs, but it amused him on March 31 to correct 
the proof of his last speech in Parliament for Hansard. 
T will not go down to posterity/ he explained, ‘talking 
bad grammar.’ Again, when Rose saw him on April 1 
he showed great interest in hearing about the debate in 
the House of Lords on the negotiations with the Boers 
after Majuba, and especially about Cairns’s great speech 
which finished with the quotation : 

In all the ills we ever bore, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept; we never blushed before. 

‘Capital,’ he said. ‘But this is all my arrangement. 
I settled iu all. I felt that the eyes of the country ought 
to be opened, and that there was no one who coifid do it 
like Cairns.’ 

Rose told him, on this occasion, of the general sympathy ; 
of a postcard that had come from a working man — ‘ Don’t 
give up, old man, we can’t spare you.’ Indeed, ever 
since the summons to Quain and the issue of regular 
bulletins had made people aware that Beaconsfield’s 
illness was serious, there had been an extraordinary 
manifestation of public feeling in his favour. During 
the three weeks of his ceaseless fight with death the whole 
country seemed to be waiting anxiously for the latest 
news from his sick-bed; and the occasional intimations of 
progress made, showing that his physicians had not yet 
lost hope, were everywhere hailed with unfeigned relief. 
In London, where he was perhaps best known and best 
liked, sympathy was peculiarly acute; the inquiries in 
Curzon Street were ceaseless. Nor was it only in this 
country that the daily bulletins were eagerly scanned. 
Throughout the British Empire and in foreign countries 
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men followed with painful interest the details of the illness 
of the great imperial and international statesman. 

No one was more sympathetically anxious than the 
Queen. Her telegrams and letters to Barrington came 
day after day. She kept the sick-room supplied with 
spring flowers from Windsor and Osborne, and wrote 
occasionally direct to the patient himself. On March 31 
she sent a ‘httle note’ and primroses, and ‘perhaps 
Lord Barrington will let her know if he [Beaconsfieid] is 
pleased with them.’ 

From Queen Victoria. 

WiNDSOE Castle, March 30, 1881. 

Deab Lord Beaconsfield, — I am so thankful to hear you 
are better and more comfortable, and send these few lines to 
say how grateful I am for your little note of Monday. 

I send some Osborne primroses and I meant to pay you a 
little visit tliis week but I thought it better you should be 
quite quiet and not speak. And I beg you will be very good 
and obey the doctors and commit no imprudence. . . . 

Hoping to hear a good report of you to-night and that 
Lord ■Ro'wton wiQ be back very soon, Ever yours very 
affly., V.II.I. 

Everyone is so distressed at your not being well. Beatrice 
wishes I should say everything kind to you. 

Her Majesty, who had not seen her friend for nearly four 
months, longed to pay him a personal visit, but responded 
loyally to the desire of the doctors to keep their patient 
quiet. She wrote to Barrington from Windsor on April 3 : 
‘ If he continues to improve, she will not propose to visit 
him, as it is clear that quiet had done good and it would, 
she fears, agitate him. Unless, therefore, dear Lord B. 
expressed a wish to see the Queen (when of course she 
would be delighted to go up and see him), or should he 
get much worse (which, please God, is not now very 
likely), when she would wish to see him for a moment, 
she will not propose to go up before going to Osborne.’ 
Before she left for the Isle of Wight on April 6 she sent 
a special messenger with flowers and a letter which was 
to be read to Beaconsfieid, if he could not read it himself; 
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' there is nothing,' she assured Barrington, ‘agitating in it.’ 
On receiving the letter the old statesman poised it in his 
hand and, after consideration, said, ‘This letter ought 
to be read to me by Lord Barrington, a Privy Councillor,’ 
and Barrington was duly summoned for the task. At the 
close Beaconsfield desired the letter should be locked up 
in the table by his side where he kept his most private 
papers. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle, April 5, 1881. 

Dearest Lord Beaconsfield, — I send you a few of your 
favourite spring flowers — this time from the slopes here. I 
will send more from Osborne. ^ 

I wd. have proposed to come to see you, but I think it is 
far better you shd. be quite quiet, and that I may then have 
the great pleasure of coming to see you when we come back 
from Osborne, wh. won’t be long. You are very constantly 
in my thoughts, and I wish I coidd do anything to cheer you 
and be of the slightest use or comfort. 

With earnest wishes for your uninterrupted progress in 
recovery. Ever yours affectionately, V.R.I. 

You shall hear of our safe arrival at Osborne as usual. 

It was the final letter of a most voluminous correspon- 
dence. Before the Queen returned from Osborne, he was 
dead. 

There were the usual fluctuations in the course of the 
disease. But the physical strength of the patient 
gradually diminished, and there was a progressive failure 
of the nerve power, on which, rather than on physical 
strength, he was long supported. Rowton, when he 
heard the bad news, came hurrying back from Algiers. 
But Beaconsfield showed himself, both to Rose and Bar- 
rington, very apprehensive of the meeting ‘I cannot see 
him,’ he kept saying. ‘ Surely Monty, who is so fond of 
you — ^you would like to see him when he arrives,’ Barring- 
ton pleaded. ‘ You and Rose must arrange it gradually; 
it would be too great a shock,’ he replied. It was on 
Thursday, April 7, that Rowton joined Rose and Barring- 
ton in Curzon Street. But, three days later, his meeting 
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with his chief had not yet taken place, and he sent a 
despairing report to the woman who was the dying 
man’s most cherished friend. 

Lord Rowton to Lady Bradford 

19, CiJBZOK Street, Sunday IQth [April 1881]. — I have 
indeed, not had the heart to write 1 

I know how you are feeling for the poor suf erer here, and 
with us I The doctors have just pronounced almost their one 
favorable word since I came on Thursday mg., and say ‘ there 
is a slight improvement of strength’ this afternoon. 

But when one sees how weak he is, and how little real 
nourishment he is taking, the words scarcely raise in one a 
hope. 

God grant I am wrong ! It may well be ! for the doctors 
are by no means hopeless. But somehow I feel as if I knew 
better than they ! A new mechanical bed has relieved him 
much, and his suffering is chiefly when difficulty in expectora- 
tion comes. 

He still shrinks from seeing me 1 He knows I am always 
here, day and night, and I have begged him to give no thought 
to me till we can meet without effort to him. The doctors 
wish him to be as quiet as possible, and, I think, even were 
you here, would combat your seeing him 1 He does not try 
to read letters. 

I have seen him often, and do not see any bad change in 
his face. But the weakness 1 and how can we overcome it ? 
He is being wonderfully nui’sed, and, they say, is so gentle 
and clear and kind. All about him are charmed. 

He begs to be told the worst — if it is to be : and I have told 
the doctors they must do so, should it become evident. He 
talks of death without a shade of fear. . . . 

The reunion of the two men came naturally in a day 
or two, when Rowton quietly entered Beaconsfield’s 
room and read him a Parliamentary debate for which 
he had asked; and for the last week Rowdon took his 
natural place as the principal watcher, with Rose and 
Barrington, by the bed of the dying statesman. Even 
during these last days there were gleams of hope. On 
April 15, four days before the end, we find the Queen 
telegraphing to Barrington: ‘Thank God for this good 

1 During the latter portion of Beaconsfield’s illness, Lady Bradford was 
at Weston, nursing her husband through a bad attack of asthma. 
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news, which overjoys us ; but the care must in no way be 
relaxed.’ The coming Sunday, April 17, was Easter Day, 
and Kose, an earnest Churchman, remembering that it 
wasBeaconsfield’s regular custom to receive the Sacrament 
on that day in his parish church at Hughenden, wished 
that he should be reminded and given the opportunity 
of communicating once more. Rowton and Barrington 
agreed, but Quain peremptorily forbade the suggestion 
being made, on the ground that the patient would realise 
at once that his case was hopeless and would turn his face 
to the wall and die. ‘ To myself sitting by his bed at 
night,’ writes Kidd, ‘ he spoke twice on spiritual subjects, 
in a manner indicating his appreciation of the work of 
Christ and of the Redemption.’ Two of his last recorded 
utterances, eloquent, the one of his sufferings, the other 
of his fearlessness in presence of the Hereafter, were; 
‘ I have suffered much. Had I been a Nihilist, I should 
have confessed all,’ and ‘ I had rather live, but I am not 
afraid to die.’ 

At Eastertide his drowsiness gained on him and passed 
into stupor; and in the early morning of Easter Tu^^sday, 
April 1 9, it was clear to his friends and physicians gathered 
round his bed, that he was sinking. Rowton and Barring- 
ton clasped his right hand; his left was laid in Kidd’s. 

‘ A quarter of an hour before his heart ceased to beat, a 
strangely affecting movement of the dying man was 
observed by [his] two devoted political friends . . . 
The Minister, his ministering over, half raised himself 
from his recumbent posture, and stretched himself out, 
as his wont was when rising to reply in debate. Then his 
lips moved; but no words came to the acutely listening 
ears about him. Only Death heard.’^ Here are the 
simple terms in which Rose described the end to his 
son, the second Sir Philip Rose : ' He passed away without 

^ Meynell’s Benjamin Bisradi, p. 199. I am indebted to this ‘nncon- 
ventional biography’ for several details, derived apparently from Bar- 
rington, of Beaoonsfield’s last illness. Dr. Badd’s article in the Nineteenth 
Gentury for July, ^1889, has supplied others. But my account is mainly 
based on a memorandum, unfortunately incomplete, drawn up by Bose. 
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suffering, calmly as if in sleep, at 4.30 in the presence of 
Lord Rowton, Lord Barrington, myself, and the physicians. 
We kissed his fine noble forehead. ... I never saw 
anything more fine and impressive than his peaceful and 
tranquil expression, and his appearance is one of the 
greatest dignity and repose.’ A Power had passed from 
the earth. 

Rowton sent a detailed account of the last days to Lady 
Bradford. 


Lord Bowton to Lady Bradford, 

19, CuRZON Street, Friday night, April 22, '81. — Since 
that dreadful morning I may say I have been unable to write. 
To-day I have been better: but I had not a moment. When 
I was at Osborne, when I had hoped for time to send you a 
few lines, I found my every moment taken up by the Queen, 
with whom I passed hours telling her all she wished to know 
of her loved friend. And she did love him. 

The last day and hours were distressing from his laboured 
breathing, but the last minutes and moments were very 
quiet and evidently quite painless. The very end was 
strikingly dignified and fine, and as I looked on his dear face, 
just at the moment when his spirit left him, I thought that I 
had never seen him look so triumphant and full of victory. 

In all those last days he was so brave and gentle, so wonder- 
fully considerate and good to all, that I felt I should have 
loved him more than ever, had he lived. 

He often said he knew he had no chance, and seemed to 
wish almost that the doctors would tell him so. But they 
did not know — or would not tell him, and so he glided on till 
the ship of his life got among the clouds and the breakers, and 
he began to sink without knowing where he was. And so it 
came that he had not the opportunity of sending a word to 
some, to whom, as I thought I could see, he would have 
sent a loving message had he known what was so near. 1 
never doubted what the end must be. I knew too well, how 
little of reserve force for long past was left in him. 

I am very unhappy 1 but I won't dwell on that. My life is 
dreadfully changed. But I have often thought of you and 
Lady Chesterfield, and known how your dear kind hearts 
were aching. Will you give her my love and ask her to forgive 
my not writing to her ? 

Indeed, till to-day I have scarcely been physically able 
to do so. Day and night was I with him trying to help him 
over all his pains and troubles, as each arose, or to dispel 

VOL. VL 40 
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some of the confusions which came over his poor tired brain. 
It was weary work that sitting, with my hand in his, in the 
night watches, trying to guide that mighty mind, as a child's 
has to be led — that trying to be cheerful, when I could 
scarcely help weeping 1 And I was thankful, more than I 
could ever have deemed possible, when the great peace came 
over him. 

Will you let me Imow when you come to London ? It 
will be a real comfort to see you ; there is none greater than to 
give and receive sympathy. 

How Lady Chesterfield will miss him ! I feel for her so 
deeply. 

Lady Chesterfield, now quite an old woman, survived 
Beaconsfield only four years. Lady Bradford lived till 
1894, cherishing always as one of her greatest treasures 
a framed miniature portrait of Beaconsfield/ specially 
designed for, and presented to, her by the Queen, after his 
death, in memory of their common friend. 

Deep and sincere and almost universal was the national 
mourning for the national loss. It was felt, even by those 
who had lightly rejected him the year before, that the 
country was in^tely the poorer for his death ; that a true 
lover and faithful servant of England was gone. Great 
as he had been in his day of power, he had seemed even 
greater in the manly fashion -in which he had accepted 
the decision of the polls, neither whining nor sulking, but 
still, in spite of age and illness, labouring for his country’s 
good. Abroad it was everywhere recognised that indeed 
a prince and great man had fallen in Israel. 

The Queen’s grief was profound; in some of her letters 
she said she was ‘ heart-broken.’ She summoned Eowton 
to Osborne to tell her everything and answer all her 
questions; but she did not wait for his arrival before 
giving expression to her deep feeling. She wrote with her 
own hand the notice in the Court Circular : ‘ The Queen 
received this morning, with feelings of the deepest sorrow, 
the sad intelligence of the death of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, in which Her Majesty lost a most devoted friend 
and counsellor, and the nation one of its most distinguished 
i Reproduced to face p. 580 
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statesmen.’ And this was her first outpouring of sorrow 
to Barrington : 

Queen Victoria to Lord Barrington, 

OsBORiTE, April 19, 1881. — The Queen meant to write to 
Lord Barrington before she received his sad and touching 
letter giving the details — so painfully interesting — of the last 
hours and moments of the life of her beloved and valued 
friend and counsellor. She feels very keenly not having 
seen him, or even looked at him once more, but then she 
feared the great agitation for him, and it might have been 
painful to all. And she grieves now to think she cannot see 
him even in his last sleep — as she has so raany valued friends. 
But it is too far ofi and the weather too uncertain. 

Words are too weak to say what the Queen feels; how 
overwhelmed she is with this terrible, irreparable loss — which 
is a national one — and indeed a great one to the world at 
large ! His kindness and devotion to the Queen on all and 
every occasion — his anxiety to lighten her cares and diffi- 
culties she never, never can forget, and will miss cruelly. The 
Queen feels deeply for all dear Lord Beaconsfield’s friends, 
and for his many followers who have lost so admirable and 
wise a Leader. The Queen would wish to thank Lord Barring- 
ton for his constant attention in telegraphing to her. All 
is silent now, and still; and the terrible void makes the heart 
sick. What three weeks of anxious watching — of hopes and 
fears— these have been; just three weeks yesterday since Lord 
Barrington dined with the Queen and first expressed anxiety ! 

No one felt the blow more keenly than those who, 
now that Beaconsfield was gone, were left to be the 
standard-bearers of the Conservative cause. Northcote 
wrote to Rowton on hearing the news : 

I can^t write about the dear Chief. The last twenty years 
come back upon me too strongly just now to let me realise 
the end of a long and close friendship. The sun has been 
taken out of our political system; but that is not ail our 
loss. There was such a wonderful power of sympathy in 
him that one felt sure of his understanding all sorts of feelings 
and giving comfort and counsel in all sorts of difficulties. 

And Salisbury, in a letter to H. C. Raikes on April 26 , 
said, ' I have just returned from the old chief’s funeral. 
It was a very striking sight, and to me inexpressibly sad. 
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It seems like the passing away of an epoch. What is it 
that lies before us V 

On the day of Beaconsfield’s death Gladstone, as Prime 
Minister, offered, by telegram and letter, the honour of a 
public fimeral,’' feeling assured that, in so doing, he was 
‘ acting in conformity with the general expectation and 
desire.’ Such a national tribute had been amply earned; 
but the old statesman had left with Rowton and Rose, and 
inserted in his will, definite instructions that he was to 
be buried at Hughenden with his wife and that his funeral 
was to be conducted with the same simplicity as hers was. 
Any hesitation that his secretary and executors may 
have felt was finally set at rest by finding in their chief’s 
private despatch box Lady Beaconsfield’s touching letter* 
of farewell to her husband, desiring that he and she, who 
were so united in life, should lie in the same grave after 
death. It might seem more fitting that one who delighted 
in gorgeous ceremonial, and who always carried himself 
with picturesque distinction through the pageant of life, 
should be borne with stately ritual through mourning 
crowds to a resting-place among his peers in the historic 
Abbey. But there was another side to his character, which 
.suited well with his own quiet coirntry churchyard. Arti- 
ficial as he was in many ways, few men have more relished 
the simpler sources of happiness : wife and home, reading 
and writing, trees, flowers, and birds, old friends and 
small kindnesses. 

So it was the man, rather than the statesman and 
author, who was uppermost in the thoughts of the 
illustrious assemblage which gathered on April 26 at 
Hughenden. There the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Connaught were in attendance; and Prince Leopold, 
representing the Queen whom Beaconsfield had so 
devotedly served. Thither came the Ambassadors of 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey, and Russell Lowell, 

Beaconsfield had, as Prime Minister, made a similar offer to Lady 
Russell on her husband’s death; but it was Russell’s desire, as it was 
Beaconsfield’s, to rest in Bucks — among his ancestors at Chenies 
^ Quoted in VoL V., p. 232* 
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at once the Minister of the mighty Anglo-Saxon State 
across the ocean and a literary man of high distinction. 
There, with the exception of Cranhrook, who was in 
Italy, were almost all Beaconsfield’s old colleagues — 
conspicuous among them Salisbury, of late his right- 
hand man and destined successor,; Northcote, stanchest of 
lieutenants and friends; John Manners, lifelong comrade 
in political action; Cairns, the weightiest in counsel 
of all; and Derby, present to bury in the graw' the 
discords of the last three years and to revive the memories 
of a political discipleship of a quarter of a century. Nor 
were there wanting worthjr representatives of his political 
opponents. If Gladstone was kept away by business and 
Granville by illness, Hartington, between whom and 
Beaconsfield there had been much mutual liking and 
respect, attended, along with other leaders of the future, 
such as Harcourt and Lord Rosebery, who both had recol- 
lections of visits to Hughenden in happier days and of 
pleasant saunter and converse with its dead master. 
Personal as well, as political friendship of long standing 
brought Abergavenny and Henry Lennox. Art was repre- 
sented by Leighton and Millais. Lytton followed to the 
grave the chief who had raised and upheld him ; and it was 
fitting that the Duke of Portland,^ head of the Bentincks, 
should come to show respect for the coadjutor and 
biographer of his cousin Lord George. Bradford’s 
presence recalled the tenderer intimacies of recent years. 
Prominent among the mourners were the faithful three 
who had kept vi^ inCurzon Street, Rowton, Barrington, 
and Rose; and associated with Rose was the other 
executor. Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, afterwards Lord 
Rothschild, Baron Lionel’s eldest son. The family 
mourners were only two, Ralph Disraeli, Clerk Assistant 
in the House of Lords, the sole surviving brother, and his 
son, Coningsby, his uncle’s heir, as yet but a boy. Among 
the wreaths which covered the cofiSn and the bier were 
two from the Queen, one being entirely of fresh primroses, 

^ Beaconsfield had accepted an invitation to Wcdbeck for this very Easter 
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■with the legend, ‘His favourite flowers, from Osborne, 
a tribute of affection from Queen Victoria.’ After a 
simple service conducted by the vicar in the village 
church, the remains of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, borne by the tenants of the estate, were 
laid to rest by the side of his ■wife in the vault 
which he had had constructed just outside the eastern 
wall; and with him in the cof^, next his heart, was 
buried the farewell letter which that wife had written 
him five and twenty years before. In the same vault 
had long reposed in death Mrs. Brydges WUlyams, his 
friend and benefactress;^ and his last brother, Ralph, 
filled, some years later, a neighbouring grave. 

Four days after the funeral, on April 30, Beaeonsfield’s 
royal mistress came to Hughenden to bid a personal 
farewell to her favourite Minister in his tomb. She had 
last seen him when she parted from him at Windsor at 
the close of his visit from December 8 to December 10. 
He had then driven home by Rose’s house of Rayners 
at Penn, and had lunched there, entering Rayners park by 
Loudwater gate and leaving by Criers-hill. The Queen 
determined to follow the same route in her pilgrimage 
to Hughenden churchyard; and accordingly the royal 
carriages were conducted by Rose’s servant through the 
park from lodge to lodge by the exact way that Beacons- 
field had taken. Similarly at Hughenden, Her Majesty 
trod in the path by which his body had been borne to 
the grave; and the vault was reopened that she might 
lay on his cofiGm yet another -wreath. Nor could the 
Queen’s loyalty to him who had been so loyal to her be 
satisfied tiU, from her pri-vy purse, she had erected in 
Hughenden Ch-urch, over the seat in the chancel which 
he had been wont to occupy, a personal monument® 
in marble to his memory. It is in three compart- 
ments, with his arms on top, his portrait in profile 
in the centre, and below the following inscription: ‘To 
the dear and honored memory of Benjamin, Earl of 
^ See Vpl. m., ch. 13. * Reproduced to face p. 464. 
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Beaconsfield, this memorial is placed by his grateful 
Sovereign and Friend, Victoria R.I. “Kings love him 
that speaketh right/^ Proverbs, xvi. 13. February 27, 
1882/ 

The death came in the Easter recess. When Parlia- 
ment reassembled, both Houses voted, in accordance 
with precedent, the erection, at the public expense, of 
a statue of the great Minister and consummate Parlia- 
mentarian in Westminster Abbey, the Lords with 
unanimity, the Commons with a dissenting minority 
less in proportion than that which, at Fox’s instance, 
had disputed a similar public honour to Pitt. Gladstone, 
the Leader of a House of Commons elected to overthrow 
Beaconsfield’s Government and reverse his policy, was 
in a delicate position, as the proposer of such a resolu- 
tion; but he acquitted himself with taste and dignity^ 
He impressed upon the House that not only had Beacons- 
field sustained a great historical part but that his actions 
had received at the time the full constitutional authority 
of Parliament. Besides the happy quotation, already 
mentioned,^ about the return from Berlin, he dwelt on 
his unique career, on his loyalty to his race, on his pure 
domestic life, and on the absence of personal animosity 
in his dealings with political opponents. The following 
passage was felt to be alike absolutely true and absolutely 
sincere : 

There were certain great qualities of the deceased states- 
man that I think it right to dwell upon . . . — qualities imme- 
diately connected with conduct — ^with regard to which I 
would say, were I a younger man, that I should like to stamp 
the recollection of them on myself for my own future guidance, 
and with regard to which I would confidently say to others 
who are younger than myself that I strongly recommend 
them for notice and imitation. They were qualities not only 
written in a marked manner on his career, but possessed by 
him in a degree undoubtedly extraordinary. I speak, for 
example, of such as these — ^his strength of will; his long- 
sighted persistency of purpose, reaching from his first entrance 
upon the avenue of life to its very close; his remarkable 

1 See above p. 368. 
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power of self-government; and last, but not least, of all, his 
great parliamentary courage — a quality in which I, who have 
been associated in the course of my life with some scores of 
Ministers, have, I think, never known but two whom I could 
pronounce his equal. 

But it was in the House of Lords that the most delicate 
appreciation was shown, that the aptest and truest 
eulogies were delivered. Granville, socially a friend 
though politically a foe,^ touched with deft grace on many 
salient points of the dead leader’s character and career. 
He spoke of his rare and splendid gifts, of his force of 
character, of his long and continuous service. He 
reminded the peers that Beaconsfield’s great personal 
success had been achieved by his own strong individuality, 
without any adventitious circumstances. He dwelt on 
his mastery, in writing and speaking and conversation, 
of censure and of eulogy; on his ‘singular power of 
coining and applying phrases which caught the popular 
mind and which attached praise or blame to the actions 
of the great parties in the State.’ He singled out for 
notice the tolerance and fairness and forbearance which 
he had shown to his political opponents and especially 
to himself in that House, notwithstanding the remarkable 
power of destructiveness which he possessed and some- 
times exercised. He added a tribute to his good nature 
and kindheartedness in private life, and in particular 
to his sensitiveness to kindnesses shown him by oohers. 
One sentence deserves to be especially remembered: 
‘The noble earl undoubtedly possessed a power of 
appealing to the imagination, not only of his country- 
men, but of foreigners, and that power is not destroyed 
by death.’ In his peroration Granville dwelt on the 
cordial reception which Beaconsfield had met with in 
that House, representative though it was of a proud, 

1 ‘ Happy Sydney ! to be your neighbour I’ was Beaeonsfield’s graceful 
reply to Granvill:/s announcement that he, as Lord Warden, living at Walmer 
Castle, had appointed Lord Sydney Captain of Deal Castle — ^Walmer and 
Deal forming one continuous town. Even politically Disraeli had, early in 
1868, made tentative overtures through Dr. jQuin for a working understanding 
with Granville. See Eitzmaurice’s QranvUZe, Vol. I., pp. 619, 620: Vol. II.. 
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powerful, and wealthy aristocracy, ‘I can conceive 
no brighter and no more brilliant exampb of the way in 
which the portals of this assembly smoothly roll back 
to admit eminent and distinguished men and welcome 
them to the very first ranks in the assembly that they 
so entered, than the example of the late Lord Beacons- 
field.’ 

Salisbury’s tribute was at once more weighty and 
more moving. His close political connection with 
Beaconsfield was, he reminded the House, comparatively 
recent. ' But it lasted through anxious and dfficult 
times, when the character of men is plainly seen by 
those who work with them; and on me, as I believe on 
all others who have worked wdth him, his patience, his 
gentleness, his unswerving and unselfish loyalty to his 
colleagues and fellow-labourers have made an impression 
which will never leave me so long as life lasts.’ The 
impression, he said, which Beaconsfield made on the mass 
of his countrymen was, of course, due to other causes ; 
partly to the peculiar character of his genius, the wonder- 
ful combination of qualities rarely found together ; 
partly to the splendid perseverance by which he over- 
came all obstacles and proved that there was for every 
Englishman, however humble, an open career leading to 
the highest positions under the Crown. There was yet 
another cause. 

Lord Beaconsfield’ s feelings and principles with respect 
to the greatness of his country, more and more as life went 
on, made an impression on his countrymen. Zeal for the 
greatness of England was the passion of his life. Opinions 
might differ, and did differ deeply, as to the measures and 
the steps by which expression was given to that dominant 
feeling; but, more and more as his life went on and drew 
near its close, as the heat and turmoil of controversy were 
left behind, as the gratification of every possible ambition 
negatived the suggestion of any inferior motive and brought 
out into greater prominence the purity and the strength of 
this one intense feeling, the people of this country recognised 
the force with which this desire dominated his actions, and 
they repaid it by an affection and reverence which did not 
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depend on, and had no concern with, opinions as to the 
particular policy pursued. This was his great title to their 
attachment, that above all things he wished to see England 
united, and powerful, and great. 

Even so, we may well believe, would the dead man have 
wished to be praised. 

It is a satisfaction to reflect that Beaconsfield’s later 
years were free from those pecuniary troubles which 
had grievously afflicted his youth and middle age. It is 
true that he never paid ofE in his lifetime the mortgage 
which Andrew Montagu held on Hughenden for £57,000 — 
the enormous sum which represented Disraeli’s accu- 
mulated indebtedness. But since 1873, owing to 
Montagu’s generosity, he had been pa 3 dng interest at 
only 2 per cent, on this mortgage; and during the last 
twenty years of his life he had received some £35,000 
under the wills of Mrs, Brydges WiUyams and his brother 
James, and had made nearly £20,000 by Lothair and 
Endymion and the popular reprint of his novels. Most 
of this money he had prudently invested in Consols, 
where there were £40,000 standing in his name at his 
death. Moreover, he had almost doubled the acreage, 
and in consequence considerably increased the rental 
value, of the Hughenden estate. Then, although he had 
lost by his wife’s death £5,000 a year and a house in 
London, he had enjoyed from 1874 to 1880 an official 
income of the same amount^ and an official residence 
which he occupied for about a couple of years; and, 
when he was out of office, he had received since 1859 a 
pension of £2,000 a year. Accordingly at his death his 
financial position was found to be satisfactory. His 
will was proved originally at £63,000, subsequently 
increased to £84,000 ; and the executors were easily able 
to pay off the mortgage on Hughenden. Owing to the 
considerable sum realised by the sale of Beaconsfield’s 

Eor a year and a half—from August, 1876, to February, 1878 — 
Beaoonsfield held the office of Privy Seal (£2,000 a year) in addition to that 
of First Lord of the Treasury (£5,000 a year); but he only drew his salary 
as Privy Seal for about half that period. 
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personal effects, and to the accnmnlations of a long 
minority, continued under the provisions of the will until 
his nephew attained the age of twenty-five, the estate 
passed to his heir not merely unembarrassed by mortgage, 
but also in excellent condition. With pardonable pride in 
the association of the name and the place, Beaconsfield 
directed that any future tenant in possession of Hughen- 
den xmder the entail, who should happen to be otherwise 
named when he succeeded, should take at once the 
name of Disraeli. Even in these revolutionary days, 
there will be a widespread hope that it may he long 
before the lord of the manor of Hughenden is of any 
other blood or bears any other name. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Mah and His Fame. 

A politician who looms very large to his own con- 
temporaries is frequently forgotten almost before the 
grass has grown on his grave. Even a veritable statesman 
often undergoes temporary oblivion in the years imme- 
diately following his death, and is only resuscitated and 
placed in his proper niche in history by a subsequent 
generation, Disraeli’s fame was never forgotten nor 
obscured. It was kept ahve from year to year through 
a popular observance and through the development of a 
popular political organisation. 

The legend, ‘his favourite flowers,’ attached by the 
Queen to the wreath of primroses which she sent to be 
laid on his oofiSn, surprised and puzzled the world. 
Surely, people said, there must be some mistake. A man 
whose pet bird was a peacock must have had a corre- 
spondingly flamboyant taste in flowers. To so bizarre and 
sophisticated a statesman, a primrose, even if the gift 
of a Queen, could but have been a yellow primrose, and 
nothing more. Had he sung the praises of primroses in 
his novels ? They were only mentioned, it appeared, 
in Goningsby as a suitable natural object to which 
to compare a dish of hissing bacon and eggs, and in 
Lofhair as making a capital salad ! So unaccountable 
did the Queen’s statement seem that the far-fetched 
suggestion was hazarded, that by ‘ his ’ Her Majesty 
meant the Prince Consort’s — a suggestion which was even 
accepted in quarters which should have known Disraeli 
better. Those intimates who noticed how he relished 
simple country pleasures — ^though he preferred trees to 
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any flowers — were not surprised, nor will the readers of 
this biography have been. It may be impossible to prove 
that he honoured the primrose above all other flowers ; 
but it is certain that he gave Queen Victoria, and several 
of his friends, excellent reasons for believing so. Year 
by year, in March and April, the Queen, as we have 
seen, sent her Minister spring flowers, mainly prim- 
roses and violets, from Windsor and Osborne; and his 
acknowledgments generally singled out the primroses 
— ambassadors, as he called them, of spring — for especial 
admiration. Some of his phrases have been quoted 
already. Here are more extracts from his letters. On 
April 21, 1876: ‘He likes the primroses so much better 
for their being wild; they seem an offering from the 
Fauns and Dryads of the woods of Osborne.’ On 
March 28, 1878: ‘ Some bright bands of primroses have 
visited him to-day, which he thinks shows that your 
Majesty’s sceptre has touched the Enchanted Isle.’ 
Guests who dined with him just after one of these 
consignments had arrived remembered how he would 
say with pride when they admired the heaped-up 
bowls of primroses that formed the table decoration: 
‘ They were all sent to me this morning by the Queen 
from Osborne, as she knows it is my favourite flower.’ 
And he told some of those who condoled with him on 
his loss of power in April, 1880, that he was looking 
forward now to enjoying his favourite primroses at 
Hughenden. For at Hughenden he cultivated them 
freely in the German Forest and the Park, and gave the 
woodmen strict orders to protect the wild plants. More 
than most men did the ageing Beaconsfield welcome 
each year the approach of spring, as, owing to recurrent 
asthma and bronchitis, it was only in ‘ Favonian ’ airs 
that he could freely breathe; and his affections were 
naturally attracted to the typical spring flower. 

The controversy had definitely connected Beaconsfield 
with the primrose in the public mind, and, as the first 
anniversary of his death drew near, without any notably 
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successful exploits having been performed by his rival 
and successor to dim the lustre of the departed leader, 
both the man and the flower were much in people’s 
thoughts. A letter in The Times of April 14 crystallised 
the vague sentiment of the public and led directly to 
the observance of April 19 as Primrose Day. 

To the Editor of ‘ The Times, 

It is an interesting fact worth noting that during the last 
day or two a demand has arisen at florists’ in London, at 
least in every part of the West End, for what are called 
‘ Beaconsfield buttonholes ’ — that is, small bunches of prim- 
roses, for wearing on the anniversary of Lord Beaconsfield’ s 
death on the 19th inst. It will be remembered that the 
primrose was his favourite flower. This spontaneous expres- 
sion of popular sentiment is, so far as it has come under my 
own observation, altogether apart from party feeling, any 
exhibition of which, on such an occasion, would, indeed, be 
a desecration of Lord Beaconsfield’ s memory. It has always 
been a popular practice, as classical mythology. Church 
history, and heraldry prove, to associate great names with 
particular flowers ; and it is still in full force. . . . 

The purpose of my letter ... is ... to place on open 
record the small beginnings of what may gradually grow 
into a settled popular custom, more honouring in its simple, 
unbought loyalty to Lord Beaconsfield’ s memory, and more 
truly English, than the proudest monument of bronze or 
marble that could be raised to his name. 

The letter was signed ‘Out of the Hurly-Burly’; 
but the writer was the eminent Anglo-Indian, the late 
Sir George Birdwood, who, in his enthusiasm for his 
brilliant idea, had himself been largely responsible for 
those preparations for an outbreak of primroses on 
April 19 which he recounted so objectively. In spite, 
or perhaps partly because, of the tactless sneers of the 
Liberal press, the idea appealed at once to the popular 
imagination. Buttonholes of primroses were very 
noticeable in London on the day in 1882; and next 
year, stimulated by a further letter in The Times from 
Birdwood, under the signature this time of ‘ Hortus Siccus,’ 
and by the ceremony of the unveiling on April 19 of the 
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Beaconsfield statu© in Parliament Square, there was 
a general floral observance of Primrose Day, which 
thenceforward was definitely established as a popular 
institution. This wearing of the primrose suggested in 
that year of 1883 to the ingenious mind of Drummond 
Wolff the further idea of a great organisation to popularise 
the Tory principles of which Beaconsfield was the ex- 
ponent; and the scheme was enthusiastically worked 
out by the Fourth Party and by Borthwick of the Morning 
Post Thus out of Primrose Day grew the Primrose 
League, with its glittering array of knights, dames, and 
associates, and its profitable adaptation of social influences 
to political ends — a League which has long taken rank 
as one of the most numerous and most efficient political 
organisations in existence. Never had a dead statesman 
so marked a tribute paid to the persistence of his fame. 
Even the Great War has not affected the observance of 
Primrose Day. The statue in Parliament Square is 
still decorated on that day with ‘ his favourite flower ’ 
in honour of a statesman who has been dead nearly forty 
years; still a great proportion of the population, male 
and female, appear in the streets on April 19 wearing 
bunches or buttonholes of primroses. 

What qualities in Disraeli, what political achievement 
of his, gained him this unique position in the affection 
and recollection of his countrymen ? Why has honour 
been paid to biTn which was never offered to Chatham 
or Pitt, to Peel, Palmerston, or Gladstone ? Something, 
no doubt, is to be attributed to the flower, so pretty, so 
popular, so abundant throughout the English country- 
side; and to the happy coincidence of the date of the 
anniversary with the season at which the primrose is in 
fullest bloom. Some influence, too, in the building up 
of a Disraeli tradition may be ascribed to the cruel 
disillusion of the performances of the second Gladstone 
Government; to the associations called up by the names 
of Bradlaugh, Majuba, Boycott, Kilmainham, Phoenix 
Park, Penjdeh, and Gordon. But the main grounds for 
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the enduring reputation to which the general observance 
of Primrose Day bears witness are, of course, to be found 
in the man himself and in his career. Not, indeed, that 
the public mind has fastened on any of his particular 
strokes of policy — Reform Bill, Suez Canal purchase, 
augmentation of Royal title — great and fertile as many of 
them are proved to have been. Not mainly by these has 
his permanent fame been secured; but by his marvellous 
rise from the midst of a then despised race to the summit 
of power, by his mysterious and romantic personality, 
by the high and imperial patriotism of his ideas, and by 
that imaginative quality in him which fired the imagina- 
tion of others. Though these features of his life and 
character are writ large over this and the preceding 
volumes, something more may perhaps be said here in 
conclusion about each of them. 

The progress from a middle-class Jewish literary home 
to Downing Street and the Congress Hall of Berlin could 
not be better portrayed than in some striking lines from 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam; lines which, nevertheless, 
were in no sense suggested by Disraeli’s career, and were, 
indeed, composed at a time when his public course was 
not half run. The extraordinary manner in which they 
fit that career was first pointed out by Sir John Skelton, 
one of Disraeli’s most judiciously appreciative admirers. 
Tennyson writes of ' a divinely gifted man,’ 

Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar. 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blows of circumstance. 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merit known, 

And lives to clutch the golden keys. 

To mould a mighty state’s decrees. 

And shape the whisper of the throne; 

And, moving up from high to higher. 

Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire.^ 

^ Tennyson’s In Memoriam, canto 64, 
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The first two stanzas would not need the alteration 
of a syllable to meet the case, so absolutely do they 
mirror the facts of Disraeli’s ascent; and even the 
swelling words of the last stanza would be felt not 
greatly to exaggerate his achievements ‘ on Fortune’s 
crowning slope.’ In 1874 he might well seem to be 
‘ the piUar of a people’s hope ’ ; and to describe the 
leading figure of a great European Peace Congress as 
‘ the centre of a world’s desire ’ would be a poetical 
licence of no excessive kind. 

Here in Disraeli’s career there was the realisation in 
fact of the dream which has floated before the eyes of 
many an ambitious youth; a clear proof that there is no 
eminence to which genius, aided by courage, resolution, 
patience, industry, and ‘ happy chance,’ may not attain 
in this free country of ours. And though it was attained 
in this case, as in most others, ‘ by force,’ it was in fair 
and open Parliamentary fight; and, as regards the main 
struggle, in what looked at first like a hopeless defiance 
hurled by a pigmy at a giant. It is nonsense to talk as 
if Disraeli betrayed Peel; if there was any betrayal, it 
was by Peel of his party. Peel may have been right in 
his change of front, and the Victorian age thought he was ; 
but Disraeli, who championed the principles on which he 
and the rest of Peel’s followers had been elected, no more 
betrayed Peel than Hartington betrayed Gladstone, when 
Gladstone suddenly adopted Home Rule, and Hartington, 
with a remnant of Liberals who were true to their pledges, 
withstood and routed him. Not only was Disraeli’s 
political advancement won in fair fight. It was also 
uncontaminated by any suspicion that he was in 
politics for pecuniary gain. Had that been in any 
degree his object, he must be reckoned most unsuccess- 
ful, as he enjoyed office for only one quarter of the 
forty years and more during which he sat in Parliament. 
Moreover, none of his success was due to demagogy; 
he made no ‘ pilgrimages of passion ’ among the 
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electorate;^ nor did he ever appeal for support to private 
cupidity, but only to public and patriotic principle. 

In one respect Disraelis success was more striking 
and complete than that suggested in Tennyson’s lines. 
He not only scaled the political ladder to the topmost 
rung, and ‘shaped the whisper of the throne he also 
conquered Society. He dominated the dinner-tables and 
what he would call the saloons of Mayfair, whenever 
he cared or could find time to attend them, as well as 
Downing Street and the Houses of Parliament; and his 
social triumph, whatever may be thought by philosophers 
of its intrinsic value, was certainly not less difficult of 
achievement for a despised outsider than his political, 
and was perhaps the sweeter to his palate. It is clear 
from his papers and letters that he was accepted in the 
last half-dozen years of his life as a competent arbiter 
in delicate questions arising in what delights to consider 
itself the Great V/orld. 

To the attraction of the dazzling brilliance of Disraeli’s 
rise there was added the further attraction of his mys- 
terious character and strange appearance. Mentally and 
physically he was quite unlike the traditional type of the 
British statesman. Hence the unvarying interest and 
zest with which his sentiments and his action were 
awaited at any time of crisis. Others might follow a 
humdrum rule of thumb ; whatever Disraeli did, it would 
not be that. ‘ What will Dizzy say ?’ ‘ What will 

Dizzy do ?’ men asked. ‘ How like Dizzy !’ would be 
the cry, when the witty aphorism had been launched, the 
unconventional and unexpected step taken. Indeed, 
the universal use of the pet name ‘ Dizzy,’ recalling the 
familiar ‘Pam’ of another popular statesman, was a 
testimony to the way in which his personality had been 
taken to the people’s heart. At first employed in a spirit 

^ The story goes that when, on some occasion after Berlin, he was wildly 
cheered by a tumultuous crowd as he drove to Downing Street in an open 
carriage, he sat quite unmoved and took no notice; alighted and walked up 
to ^the door in apparent unconsciousness ; and, just as it opened to adm& 
him, turned half round and touched his hat with his hand before dis- 
appearing. 
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of not always tolerant contempt, it became long before 
his death a mark of kindly and humorous attachment. 

The fundamental fact about Bisraeli was that he was 
a Jew. He accepted Christianity, but he accepted it as 
the highest development of Judaism. He had inherited 
from his father a profound interest in English history, 
literature, society, and tradition, which his own reading 
and experience had deepened. But he seemed through- 
out his life never to be quite of the nation which he loved, 
served, and governed; always to be a little detached when 
in the act of leading; always to be the spectator, almost 
the critic, as weU as the principal performer. ‘No 
Englishman,’ writes Greenwood, ‘ could approach Disraeli 
without some immediate consciousness that he was in the 
presence of a foreigner. ’ 

It was, indeed, a strange and impressive figure that you 
might meet, any day, in the late seventies during the 
session, sauntering slowly on Rowton’s arm down "White- 
hall. A frame, once large and powerful, now shrunken 
and obviously in physical decay, but preserving a con- 
scious dignity, and, whenever aware of observation, 
regaining with effort an erect attitude; a countenance of 
deathlike pallor set rigidly like a mask; a high, broad 
forehead, and straight, well-formed nose; eyes deeply 
sunken and usually lustreless, but capable of sudden 
brightening in moments of excitement; a wide, flexible 
mouth, and Arm chin; the whole face in a setting of still 
abundant hair, kept perennially as black as coal, and 
arranged with a remnant of curliness over the ears, with 
one conspicuous curl in the centre of the forehead, and 
with a small tuft under the chin. A letter of Northcote’s 
to his wife at the opening of Parliament in 1 862 dates the 
origin of the chin-tuft ; ‘ Dizzy,’ he writes, ‘ has set up a 
small peaked beard.’ The curl on the forehead, which 
came naturally in youth, was a work of careful art in age. 
‘ It was kept in its place,’ writes one who, when young, 
was admitted to the great man’s intimacy, ‘by being 
damped and then a yellow bandanna tied tightly round 
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it in front, with the ends down his back, till it was dry. 
I have thus seen him in his bedroom, attired in addition 
in a dressing-gown of many colours and a silk cord round 
his waist.’ 

His mental processes were as unusual as his physical 
appearance was peculiar. He did not form his opinions 
by amassing facts, but by some intuitive process of 
imagination. And so dramatic was the quality of his 
mind that he seems never to have been conscious of an 
opinion or conviction without being simultaneously con- 
scious of the effect which its expression would produce. 
Hence the epigrammatic character of his talk and widting ; 
to which a cynical flavour was added owing to the mask 
which he seldom put off in public. Loihadr and Endymion 
recapture and repeat his table-talk, which was uttered 
with deliberate and impressive sententiousness. The 
stories told of it were endless. People heard of the royal 
lady who, indignant at the hesitation shown by Ministers 
on the Eastern Question, asked him at dinner what he was 
waiting for, and was told, ‘For peas and potatoes, 
ma’am;’ of the charming neighbour whose insidious 
attempts to wheedle political secrets out of him were met 
by a pressure of the hand and a whispered ‘ You darling 
of the public dinner at which the food was poor and cold, 
and at which Disraeh, when he tried the champagne, 
remarked with fervour, ‘ Thank God, I have at last got 
something warm;’ of his grandiloquent excuse for in- 
ability to recommend a novel to a neighbour, ‘ When I 
want to read a novel, I write one ;’ of his judgment on 
a leading politician, nearly as well known in Mayfair as in 
Parliament, ‘He has a fine presence, ancient descent, 
a ready wit, and no principles; he must succeed.’ But 
silence and self-absorption grew upon Beaconsfield in 
society along with age and disease; so that Fraser could 
jestingly maintain that he was, in reality, a corpse which 
only at intervals came to life. 

Beaconsfield could, on occasion, make capital out of his 
physical infirmities. A bishop of his acquaintance, of an 
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unusually touchy disposition, thought that the Prime 
Minister had intentionally cut him on two public occasions 
on one day, and wrote a would-be dignified letter to say 
that, although quite unaware of having given offence, he 
would accept the intimation that the acquaintance must 
cease. Beaconsfield’s reply was delightful. 

10, DowN-mo Stebet, May 6, 1879.— I sincerely regret that 
I had not the gratification of recognising you at the Levee 
or the Academy, since it reminds me of the most unfortunate 
incident of my life — ^viz., that I am, perhaps, the most short- 
sighted of H.M.’s subjects. 

My friends who are aware of my infirmity treat me with 
tenderness, and always address me first. Even our most 
gracious Prince, the Heir Apparent, with whom I have the 
honour of being in frequent communication, habitually deigns 
to pardon me for my default. Let me hope that a Christian 
Bishop will not be less charitable ! 

The bishop extricated himself with some dexterity 
from an awkward situation by explaining that he had 
not been in the habit of associating the idea of infirmity 
of any kind with the name of Lord Beaconsfield. 

When Beaconsfield went down to Hughenden in these 
later years, the statesman and social oracle became the 
literary recluse of country tastes. Though often alone 
there for long periods and, after his release from office, 
without any pressure of public work to keep him busy, he 
declared that he never felt dull. He told Barrington that 
he ‘ peopled the air with imaginary personages ’ — ^person- 
ages, no doubt, whose acquaintance, in many cases, 
we too have made in Endymion. Over his solitary and 
simple dinner he would read one of his favourite authors, 
mostly classics of either Latin, Italian Eenaissance, or 
English eighteenth-century literature, pausing for ten 
minutes between each course. He found constant 
interest in attending to the proper upkeep of his house 
and park, and to the seemly condition of his estate. 
We see him, in his letters to his agent, Mr. Arthur 
Vernon, provident and anxious about the due warming 
of his library so as to preserve the books, and about the 
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necessity of postponing painting so that there might he 
no smell during the Queen’s visit. In one letter he calls 
attention to the fences of a farm. ‘ I never in my life 
saw hedges in a more disgraceful state; absolute gaps, and 
some filled up by a strong hurdle : the whole presenting 
a picture which might have been expected in Ireland, 
but not in the county of Buckingham, and least of all on 
the Hughenden estate.’ Ill-treatment of his beloved 
trees moves him to quick wrath. He writes to Mr. Vernon 

in 1879: ^ I perceive to my amazement that Mr. has 

horses in the park, contrary to his written engagement 
to your father, after the great injury that was occasioned 
to the trees, some years ago, by these animals. There 
are many trees which were taken out of their cradles last 
autumn, which are now not secure. I must caU your 
immediate attention to this gross infraction of his agree- 
ment by Mr. , by which I feel as much aggrieved as 

injured.’ His anxiety, both to secure the comfort of his 
people and to preserve and improve the amenities of the 
property, comes out in yet another letter. 


To Arthur Vernon, 

Private. Hughenden Manor, April 3, 1877. — Going to 
Q. Sess. yesterday, I left Hughenden by the Aylesbury lodge. 
I was pained, and distressed, at the scene of desolation I 
witnessed on the Park Road, near the Church. There was 
some excuse, in old days, for permitting a stack near that 
building, for it was beggarly and hideous; but now the nui- 
sance seems to have been removed, in consequence of the 
restoration of the structure, is advanced to the roadside, 
and is guarded by rough pales. 

After the great trouble I have taken to civilise this approach, 
I really cannot endure the present aggravated state of affairs. 

I require that there shall be no more stacks permitted in 
that part of the park; that the place shall be entirely cleared, 
and sown with the best grass seed; so that we may have in 
time a good sward. 

I visited the cottages, but was amazed to find that the 
dwellers therein were plagued with smo^ chimneys. This 
pest destroys all the comfort and beauty of home. Is it 
impossible to build a cottage without smoky chimneys ? 
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I remember our great annoyance and trouble at the principal 
lodge, but, there, the discomfort was ultimately overcome. 

I am anxious to know that the new cottagers are com- 
fortable, and I wish their abodes to be more than comfortable : 
their gardens should be assisted with flowers, and there 
shd. be some trees planted in them. Gibbons must have some 
in the nursery, conifers and plants and trees of that kind. 

Lytton wrote to Eowton after Beaconsfield’s death: 

' What stranger or what unborn biographer will have any 
means of knowing, in their right proportion to his whole 
character, all the lovable sides of it — the warmth of his 
heart, his domestic tenderness, his fiOlial piety, his loyalty 
to friends, his complete freedom from malice and vindic- 
tiveness V A constant, if imperfect, attempt has been 
made throughout this biography to bring out these 
lovable qualities, and to show the depth of feeling con- . 
cealed beneath the cynical mask. Some lighter touches 
may be added. 

Disraeli, who never had the happiness of a family of 
his own, always enjoyed himself in the company of children 
and young people, and made himself much liked in the 
families of his friends. ^ The young ones think Dizzy the 
most charming playfellow they ever met,’ wrote his host 
to him at the close of a country-house visit in 1 855. His 
letters to Lady Bradford and Lady Newport show how 
devoted he was to Lady Bradford’s grandchildren. And, 
during the last three years of his life, he was a very 
welcome guest in the family party at Hatfield. He took 
a constant interest in the development of his nephew 
Coningsby. ‘ I am glad you can give me so good an 
account of yourself,’ he wrote to the boy in 1876, ^ and 
that you have gained prizes both in Latin and in French. 
Next to your own, these are the two languages which will 
be most useful to you.’ 

At a dinner at Lord Wilton’s house on June 19, 1879,^ 
Beaconsfield had the misfortune, when cutting bread, to 
cut a finger of his left hand rather badly. The Princess 
of Wales bandaged it for the moment with her handker- 
1 See above, p. 437. 
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chief. ‘ I asked for bread and they gave me a stone/ 
Beaconsfield murmured, ‘ but I had a princess to bind up 
my wounds. ’ After dinner a very j unior local practitioner 
was, in the absence of his chief, called in to strap the finger 
up in proper fashion. He was treated with Beaconsfield’s 
invariable courtesy, playfully called his ‘ guardian angel,’ 
told to come round and complete his treatment next 
morning in Downing Street, and there shaken hands with 
and cordially thanked. 

G. W. E. Bussell tells the following story: 

A well-known and delightful lady tried to make him read 
The New Republic^ and write a favourable word about it for 
the author’s encouragement. He replied : ‘ I am not as strong 
as I was, and I cannot undertake to read your young friend’s 
romances; but give me a sheet of paper.’ So then and there 

he sate down and wrote : ‘ Dear Mrs. S I am sorry that 

I cannot dine with you next week, but I shall be at Hughenden. 
Would that my solitude could be peopled with the bright 
creations of Mr. Mallock’s fancy!’ I have always thought 
that ‘ bright creations,’ as an epitome of a book which one 
had not read, was a stroke of genius.^ 

A final instance must be given of Beaconsfield’ s capa- 
city for playful unbending among his intimates. In his 
last years he united his especial women friends into a 
fantastic fellowship or order; and he gave each member 
as a badge a small brooch of insect shape. At first, in 
presenting the brooch, he wrote of it as a ‘ fly ’ ; but after 
a while, apparently with a punning reference to the 
initial of his title, as a ‘ bee ’ ; and the order was termed 
the Order of the Bee (B). Princess Beatrice, wdth the 
Queen’s approval, accepted one of these brooches on her 
twenty-first birthday. The other members of the order 
appear to have been Lady Bradford, Lady Chesterfield, 
Lady Newport, Lady Beauchamp, and the Ladies Maud 
and Gwendolen Cecil, with perhaps one or two more. 

' I am much flattered,’ wrote a neophyte, on receipt of the 
badge, ‘ at being enrolled among the distinguished ladies 


^ G. W. E. Russell’s Portraits of ths Seventies* 
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whom you delight to honour.’ Montagu Corry was 
dubbed C.B., Chancellor of the Order of the Bee. To 
institute a female fellowship of this kind was a congenial 
relaxation to a statesman who could write to Lady Brad- 
ford : ‘ I hate clubs, not being fond of male society.’ 

Among the papers left by Mr. Monypenny there 
were found several stray paragraphs in his handwriting, 
apparently composed after he had worked through his 
material, and obviously meant for incorporation in some 
form in his final estimate of Disraeli’s character and career. 
It is of course impossible to say whether he might not have 
modified his judgments on further consideration; but it 
has been a real satisfaction to his successor to collect and 
edit the most noteworthy and most finished of these 
fragments, and to include them in the last chapter of 
a work which will always bear his name on the title-page. 
Here is what Mr. Monypenny has written : 

I have sometimes been asked if my book would at last 
dispel the mystery that surrounds Disraeli; and my answer 
has invariably been that, unless the mystery remained when 
I had finished my labours, I should have failed in my task of 
portraiture ; for mystery was of the essence of the man. Y et to 
those who want, not portraiture but explanation, not syn- 
thesis but analysis, there is really no mystery at all except 
in the sense in which every personality is mysterious. Given 
his complex character and genius, and his peculiar origin and 
environment, everything naturally follows, correspondence, 
works, and career. 

In the first period of his life we see the real Disraeli before 
he was trammelled by party connection; in the last, again, 
after he had mastered party. In the middle period — and it 
is the reason of its comparative lack of interest — ^he had to 
pay his tribute to convention; and we only get occasional if 
startling glimpses of the real Disraeli behind the mask which 
he had adopted. It is in this period that the legend of the 
mystery-man grew up. 

A recent work insists that will is the distinctive character- 
istic of the Jewish race, and rightly points out that highly 
developed will-power tends to dwarf imagination. The will 
that swoops on its object and makes for success usually goes 
with a choice of material objects and success of the worldly 
kind. On the other hand, the brooding temperament that is 
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essential to high imagination makes for ineffectiveness and 
dispersion of will-power. Where the two are combined we 
get a man of genius. Disraeli had the will of his race in its 
highest expression; but he had also in a high degree the quality 
which Houston Chamberlain denies them, imagination. 

We read in Goningsby : ‘What wonderful things are events; 
the least are of greater importance than the most sublime and 
comprehensive speculation !’ Disraeli had that strong grip 
and profound appreciation of fact and reality, and that 
imaginative insight into their significance, to which only the 
man of ideas and imagination can ever attain. Those who 
are immersed in facts and cannot look on them from the 
outside fall short in these mental qualities; and still more, 
of course, the second order of idealists — ^those who cannot see 
the superiority of fact to their own subjective fancies. 

How far was he in earnest, how far was he true in his 
motives, disinterested in his aims, of moral rectitude of cha- 
racter ? That in Disraeli there was from the beginning a 
certain worship of self, not so much in a small or merely 
selfish sense, but with something that was sincere and almost 
artistic in the motive, must be obvious to all who have read 
these pages from the beginning; and this self -worship was 
often, no doubt, in conflict with that surrender to a great 
purpose which we associate with the highest greatness. Yet 
it is easy to exaggerate the importance of this element of self. 
There is always something impersonal in genius. In his case, 
no more than in that of a far greater egoist, Napoleon, will 
self explain everything. There was profound insight in 
Napoleon’s saying, ‘ I am not a person but a thing ;’ and in 
Disraeli’s case also the political genius of the man often drove 
him on regardless of seK, and equally regardless, no doubt, 
of the consciously moral motives of lesser men, and gave to 
his character an elevation and a self-abandonment almost in 
his own despite. 

Was he sincere 1 The question seems at once to lead us 
back into the atmosphere in which Disraeli lived his life, 
to set up a standard which is inapplicable in his case, to refer 
the artist to the judgment of the conventicle. There is no 
absolute sincerity, for no man can be faithful to the truth in all 
its aspects, and a man may be sincere as an artist, and in a 
lofty sense, without being conspicuous for the virtue of truth- 
fulness in its elementary form, and without possessing beliefs 
or convictions in the practical affairs of life, religion, ethics, 
or politics. Disraeli, however, though an artist, descended 
into the practical sphere, and must come to judgment at the 
bar of the practical spirit. We can then see that, though not 
more untruthful than the mass of mankind, and not wanting 
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in high convictions to which he resolutely held, he too often 
dealt with the lesser convictions in the artist’s light-hearted 
spirit, and so created distrust and marred his own influence. 
Intellectual sincerity he possessed in a high degree, but he 
allowed his mind to play too freely and sincerely over every- 
thing that came before it to possess moral earnestness in the 
conventional sense. 

Apart from any laxity of principle or anything in his 
political conduct that might account for his reputation, 
Disraeli seems to have been one of those men who have the 
unfortunate knack of inspiring even more distrust than they 
deserve. From individuals with whom he was brought into 
intimate relations, whatever the dislike or suspicion with 
which they began, he would nearly always succeed in winning 
confidence and esteem; but in that gift, which defies analysis, 
of inspiring confidence in bodies of men he was curiously 
deficient — deficient even as compared with men essentially 
less earnest and less honest. 

Disraeli was habitually inaccurate in trifles. His memory 
was not of the kind that makes faithfulness in such matters 
easy, nor his conscience of the quality that impels a man to 
spend effort in attaining it. 

In the human tragi-comedy there are few things more 
diverting, when it is not also provoking, than, in exploring 
the morals of the past, to find the man of genius, about whom 
alone we now care, excluded from the coteries of the unme- 
morable great, or patronised by the petty social potentates 
of the hour; frowned on by the crowd of merely respectable 
people whose respectability has not availed to save them 
from oblivion, or condemned by the multitude of small 
righteous men, whose righteousness, though it was too much 
present to their own thoughts, the world has long ago for- 
gotten. Through every phase of Disraeli’s career we are 
confronted every day with these little affectations — ^these 
little envies, malices, judgments, rectitudes, and reprobations, 
which have fallen with those who harboured them; while he, 
with all his faults, stands there for ever serene and erect, an 
ironic smile playing about his lips the only reminder of the 
spleen from which he suffered. 

Disraeli was in English politics the embodiment of the 
counter-revolution, the political creed which does not shrink 
from democracy nor even from the revolution on its salutary 
constructive side, but which opposes to the destructive 
tendencies of both a fuller and wider reconstruction. His 
Act of 1867 helped to restore to the English Constitution that 
balance which has almost invariably marked it and which 
had been disturbed since 1832 by the undue predominance of 
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It is needless, and it would be tedious, to recapitulate 
here, in the last pages of our detailed story, the multitude 
of fertile ideas on life in general, and in particular on the 
political and social past and future of Great Britain and 
the Empire, which Disraeli’s active imagination poured 
forth throughout his long life in novel and treatise, in 
letter and speech. Erequently paradoxical, sometimes 
apparently inconsistent, but always expressed with 
memorable incisiveness, they penetrated again and again 
to the heart of a misunderstood situation. Received 
often at the time of their utterance with scoflSng and 
contempt, they appear in retrospect to have shown, in 
several cases, an astonishing amount of prophetic 
insight. Many of them are alive and move the minds 
of men to-day. And where, even now, we may find it 
difficult to believe that he was in earnest in the theories 
he propounded, some of us cannot resist the conviction 
that a subsequent generation may well accept what we 
still reject. 

The ideas on politics by which he lives group them- 
selves round two broad lines of thought, dealing on the 
one hand with the consolidation of our far-flung Empire 
and the assertion of its due influence on the world at 
large, and on the other with the consolidation of the 
commonwealth at home by promoting the moral and 
physical improvement of the people and by welding all 
classes into an harmonious whole. He sought union, not 
disintegration, of empire; class co-operation, not class 
competition and strife, at home; the reconstruction and 
development, not the destruction, of ancient institu- 
tions ; abroad, neither selfish isolation nor indiscriminate 
meddling, but the assumption of a worthy place in the 
international Areopagus. His famous catchwords, such 
as ‘ Imperium et Libertas,’ ‘ Sanitas Sanitatum,’ ‘ a real 
Throne,’ ^ the key of India is London,’ may appear on 
a superficial glance to be either paradoxes or truisms; 
but they embody a wealth of sound political doctrine 
which repays thorough exploration, and they have pro- 
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f oundly influenced, and continue profoundly to influence, 
political development. Moreover, we must never forget 
that, though he abhorred cant and was wont in conse- 
quence to afiect a cynicism in speech which belied his 
real aims, nevertheless the whole of his teaching was 
directed against a material view of life either for the 
individual or for the State. 

Although it is through his ideas and his imagination 
that Disraeli will live, he showed on more than one 
occasion that, when he set his mind to the task, he could 
rival the practical statesman in legislative achievement. 
Among the more fruitful Acts of Parliament of the 
Victorian era a high place is taken by the India Act, the 
Canada Act, the Reform Act of 1867, the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Act, and the Masters and Workmen Act; all of them 
passed when Disraeli was either the first or the second 
person in the Government, and some of them mainly 
carried through his personal exertions. All of them, too, 
had the note of construction — the building up of empire 
or of society; in this resembling other less conspicuous 
but salutary legislation in which he had a share — such as 
the London Main Drainage Act, and the Consolidating 
Acts for Public Health and for Factories. 

But there is no need to labour further what is written 
broadly over the record which has been here presented, 
largely in his own words, drawn from sources new and 
old. The evidence is before the reader; it is for him to 
judge whether the claim for Disraeli of exceptional 
greatness, only just short of supreme mastery, has been 
made out. To the present writer, as to his predecessor, 
looking back over the Victorian age from the disinterested 
standpoint of to-day, Disraeli appears a grand and magni- 
ficent figure, standing solitary, towering above his con- 
temporaries; the man of fervid imagination and vision 
wide and deep, amid a nation of narrow practical minds, 
philistine, Puritan-ridden; his life at once a romance and 
a tragedy, but a fcplendid tragedy; himself the greatest 
of our statesmen since the days of Chatham and of Pitt. 
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242-244; character, v, 243; lovers’ 
comedy between them, v, 245-249; 
letters written to her on mourning 
paper, v, 251; Lady Cardigan’s 
spite, V, 258; entertains D at 
Weston, V, 261, 262, 399, 400, 489, 
vi, 110, 112, 386; stays at 

Hughenden at Whitsuntide, 1874, 
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V, 312; other visits to Hnghenden, 

VI, 386, 481, 580, 591; visits B 
when ill in London, v, 313 ; enter- 
tains D at Windermere, v, 341; 
her presents to D, v, 349 ; dinner- 
party in Belgrave Sq.nare, v, 390 ; 
breaks her engagement to visit 
Hnghenden, 1875, v, 403; told by 
D about Suez Canal purchase, v, 
449; indifference to D’s novels, v, 
456; a meeting in the Green Park, 

V, 472; and J. Chamberlain, v, 
480 ; at D’s reception to Prince and 
Princess of Wales, v, 481; enter- 
tains B at Castle Bromwich, vi, 49; 
meets B at Crichel, vi, 97, 504; B 
describes Berlin Congress to hei, 
vi, 328; sees trooping of the ooloui* 
from Downing Street, vi, 434 ; dines 
with B, and visits him when ill 
in London, vi, 438; JEndymion, vi, 
557, 559, 566; absent from B’s 
last dinner, vi, 606; recipient ot 
B’s last visit, vi, 610 ; nursing Lord ' 
Bradford during B’s fatal illness, 

VI, 615; Queen Victoria gives her 
miniature portrait of B, vi, 618; 
Member of Order of the Bee, vi, 
640 

BradJCord, Ida Countess of (tiU 1898 
Viscountess Newport), v, 384; vi, 
207, 434, 438, 580, 639, 640 
Braybrooke, Lord, iii, 222, 227 
Brewster, Dr. P. 0., Disraeli in Ovi‘ 
line» i, 193 

Bridgeman, General, v, 283; vi, 523, 
580 

Bridport, Viscount, v, 52, 53, 54 
Bridport, Viscountess, v, 52 
Bright, Canon, v, 67, 71 
Bright, John, admires Popanilla, i, 
119; reference in debate to Re- 
volutionary JEpicIc, i, 241; opposes 
Factory Reform, ii, 235, v, 366; 
sugar question, ii, 239 ; Manchester 
School and Maynooth Bill, ii, 330; 
and Ferrand, ii, 370 

Free Trade, iii, 3; Irish Land 
Purchase policy, iii, 17, v, 120; 
Navigation Bill, iii, 206; friendli- 
ness with, and admiration of, D, 

iii, 241, 256, 300, 324, 365, 512, 

iv, 16, 19, 294, 328; attack on D 
on Villiers’s motion, iii, 414; inter- 
view with D at night at Grosvenor 
Gate, iU, 438, 439, 481; attitude 
on Reform, iii, 500, 542, vi, 136, 
179, 292; India, iii, 510; attitude 
to Derby Government, iii, 558 

Peace party, iv, 3, 24, 74, 345; 
India Bill, iv, 129, 142, 147, 165; 
attacks Reform Bill of 1859— 
‘fancy franchises,’ iv, 203-206; 
votes to expel Derby Government 
of 1858-9, iv, 244-248, 269; com- 
plains of Palmerston’s failure to 
proceed with Reform, iv, 274; 

* Perish Savoy,* iv, 319; opinion of 
D, iv, 412, 597 ; crusade in favour 


of Reform, iv, 425, 452, 460, 462, 
484, 487; supports Gladstone’s 
Reform Bill ol 1866, and denounces 
‘ Adullamites,* iv, 430, 432; on 
‘Ten Minutes’ Bill, iv, 501; en- 
courages D to enlarge his suffrage 
offers, iv, 509, 510, 515; advocates 
Gladstone’s £5 scheme in preference 
to household suffrage, iv, 523, 531, 
533, 536; against minority repre- 
sentation, iv, 546, 551; on the 
Colonies, iv, 566 
Urges combination of parties to 
settle Irish question (1866), v, 7; 
scoffs at D’s Irish University 
scheme as ‘ a pill good against an 
earthquake,’ v, 8; supports Irish 
Disestablishment, v, 15; protests 
against D’s refusal to resign, v, 34 ; 
personal attack on D which ends 
their friendship, v, 36; joins Glad- 
stone’s 1869 Ministry, v, 102; 
D’s criticism of his Irish policy, 
V, 117; rejoins Ministry in 1873, 
V, 255, 257, 269; urges strict 
neutrality in Turco-Serbian War, 
vi, 36, 37; opposes B’s Ministry at 
1880 election, vi, 519 
British Columbia made a Colony, v, 
170 

Bromley, Sir R. M., iv, 32, 35, 42, 
254 

Brooks, Shirley, iii, 492 
Brougham, Lord, description of him 
as M.P. in Young Duke, i, 129; 
thrown over as Chancellor by 
Melbourne, i, 278, 279; under- 
standing with Lyndhurst, i, 302- 
304; offered by Canning Chief 
Barony of the Exchequer, i, 387; 
speech on Canadian Rebellion, ii, 
18; D introduced to him, ii, 35; 
his speech in defence of Queen 
Caroline utilised by D, ii, 46; 
abuses the Whigs, ii, 64; praises 
D’s speech of August 30, 1848, iii, 
110; in conference with Derby, iii, 
139; letter on French Revolution, 
j iii, 191; attacks Bill for repeal of 
Navigation Laws, iii, 209 ; his 
letters at Hnghenden, v, 260 
Broughton, Lord (till 1851 Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse), i, 59, 267, 322; 
ii,3, 240, 329, 388, Recollections, 
quoted, ii, 116, 240, 241, 330, 334, 
388, 397, 399; iii, 210, 245, 285 
Browne, General Sam, vi, 480 
Browne, G. Lathom, iii, 222 
Browne, Harold, Bishop, v, 69 
Browning, Robert, vi, 283, 583 
Brownlow, Earl, iv, 420 
Bruce, Dr. Mitchell, vi, 611 
Bruce, H. Austin (afterwards Lord 
Aberdare), iv, 580; v, 93 
Bruce (afterwards Stanley), Lady 
Augusta, iv, 383, 388, 395; v, 47 
Bruce, Lord and Lady Ernest, ii, 92, 
96, 226 

Bruges, i, 42, 43, 44 
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Brunet, i, 138 

Brunnow, Baron, Russian Ambas- 
sador, iii, 192, 251, 404, 519, 524; 
iv, 331, 338, 341, 348, 471; v, 235, 
260, 410; Vi, 81 
Brunnow, Mme., v, 235, 260 
Brussels, i, 45, 47 

Brydges Willyams, Sarab, iii, chap, 
xiii; first acquaintance with D, iii, 
452-457 ; her will, iii, 454, 466, 
iv, 481; correspondence with D, 
iii, 455, 461, v, 241; anxiety for his 
health, iii, 457; receives visit 
from D*s at Torquay (1853), iii, 
458; interchange of presents, iii, 
461-463, iv, 355; devotion to D, 
iii, 465, V, 237, vi, 554 ; limitations, 
iii, 465; coat of arms, iii, 466, 467; 
death, iii, 472, 473; buried at 
Hughenden, iii, 473, v, 232, vi, 
622 : visits from D’s at Torquay, 
iii, 550, iv, 52, 83, 169, 194, 267, 
V, 401; D*s last letter to her 
(November 6, 1863), iv, 340 
Buceleuch, Duchess of, vi, 208 
Buccleuch, Duke of, ii, 182, 381; iii, 
381; iv, 655; vi, 677, 587, 588, 595 
Buchanan, Sir Andrew, vi, 49, 52, 
71, 88, 157, 178, 186, 227, 235 
Buohon, ii, 150 
Buck, L. W., ii, 401 
Buckingham, Duchess of, ii, 182 
Buckingham, 1st Duke of, i, 214, 273 
Buckingham, 2nd Duke of (till 1839 
Marquis of Chandos), and D’s first 
Wycombe contest, i, 214, 215; 
member for Bucks, i, 221, iii, 19; 
spokesman of the farmers in Parlia- 
ment, i, 262, ii, 320; political in- 
trigue with D and Lyndhurst in 
1834, i, 262-264; friend of D, i, 268, 
376, 381, ii, 29, 41, 47, 60, 64, 91; 
takes chair at a Tory dinner at 
Wycombe at which D speaks, i, 274, 
and seconds him at Carlton Club, i, 
276, 281, 326; the Chando s clause, 

i, 316; gives dinner where D meets 
Peel and Graham, 1, 331; 'a very 
important person,’ i, 336; con- 
gratulates D on maiden speech, ii, 
11; helps him in Parliament, ii, 
22-24; succeeds to dukedom, ii, 
55; resigns (1842) from Peel’s 
Government because of Peel’s 
Coin Law policy, ii, 124; has great 
party to meet Queen at Stowe, 

ii, 248, 249; D protests during 
election of 1847 against being re- 
garded as his nominee, iii, 25; and 
D’s candidature for the leadership, 

iii, 117 ; with D. at Carlton, ir, 82 
Buckingham, 3rd Duke of (till 1861 

Marquis of Chandos), coming of 
age, ii, 234; and Bucks contest of 
1847, iii, 20, 24; good adminis- 
trative work at Treasury under 
D in 1852, iii, 446, iv, ,33; D wishes 
for his help in 1858-9 as Cabinet 
Minister, iv, 161, 199; Lord 


I President (1866), iv, 444, 445; 
Colonial Secretary (1867), iv, 604, 
515; and the 1867 Reform Bill, 
iv, 616, 541; Fenian plots, iv, 574; 
Education Bill, iv, 580, 581, v, 46 
Buckinghamshire, D’s attachment 
to, ii, 19, 154; its political impor- 
tance, iii, 24, 25, 100, 223, 459, 
V, 283; for elections, see Disraeli, 
Benjamin 

Bulgaria, Prince Alexander of, vi, 465 
Bulgarian atrocities, vi, 3, chap, ii; 
iv, 97; V, 488 

BuUer, Charles, ii, 4, 61, 87, 135; 
iii, 325 

Builer, Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Redvers), vi, 459, 462 
Builer, Sir John Yarde- (after 1858 
Lord Ohurston), ii, 402; iii, 132, 
141, 279, 315, 391; iv, 118, 405 
Billow, Coimt von, vi, 310, 331 
Bulwer, Sir Edward, see Lytton 
Bulwer, Sir Henry (afterwards Lord 
Balling), i, 124; ii, 73, 151; iii, 182, 
340, 399 

Bulwer, Sir Henry, vi, 429, 423 
Bulwer, Lady, iii, 438 
Bunsen, Chevalier, ii, 193 
Buol, Count, iv, 10, 220, 224 
Burdett, Lady, i, 369 
Burdett, Sir Francis, i, 129, 211, 367- 
370; ii, 4, 8, 66, 76; iii, 126 
Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, ii, 21; 
vi, 345 

Burgh, Mrs. de, vi, 170 
Burghersh, Lady, i, 303 
Burghersh, Lord, i, 107, 154 
Burgon, Dean, v, 436 
Burials Bills, v, 252-254, 489; vi, 161- 
163, 580 

Burke, Edmund, inconsistent party 
record, i, 276 ; D’s indebtedness to, 
i, 307, 308; his speeches and D’s 
compared, ii, 229; D’s judgment on 
him, ii, 273, 297 ; one of the glories 
of Bucks, iii, 25, 100; and India, 
iii, 512 

Burnet, Bishop, ii, 283 
Burrell, Sir Charles, ii, 401 
Burrows, General, vi, 585 
Burt, Thomas, v, 359, 488 
Burton, Sir F. W., v, 335 
Bury, Lady Charlotte, i* 344 
Bute, Marquis of,iv, 558; v, 149, 167, 
168, 388 

Butt, Isaac, iii, 422, 493; v, 260, 281, 
282, 337, 482 

Byron, Lord, admiration for Isaac 
D ’Israeli, i,14 ; Murray’s description 
of him in 1822, i, 37, 38; anecdote of 
him and his boatman, i, 97; his 
valet Tita, i, 158, 175, 216, 383- 
385; his rooms in the Albany, i, 
353 ; drawn as Cadurcis in Femtia, 
i, 361-364; romanticism, ii, 170 

Cabinet, power of, ii, 300; and the 
Sovereign, vi, 453-458 
Cabinets, Derby-Disraeli (1862), iii, 
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345; (1858), iv, 119, 161, 199; 
(1866), iv, 445, 515; Disraeli (1868), 
iv, 592, V, 2; Disraeli (1874), v, 
288 ; Beaoonsfield (reconstructed) 
(1878), Ti, 279, 280 

Cadiz, i, 143-145 

Oadogan, Earl, previously Viscount 
Chelsea, v, 353; vi, 434, 599, 601, 
606 

Cagliari affair, iv, 123, 124, 130 

Cairns, Sir Hugh MacOalmont, after 
1867 Lord (after 1878 Earl) Cairns, 
returned to Parliament for Belfast, 
1852, iii, 379; Solicitor-General, 
1858, iv, 119; made reputation in 
Oude debate, iv,143 ; great speech on 
1859 Beform Bill, iv, 206, and on 
1866 Bill,iv, 432 ; Attorney-General, 
1866, iv, 445; retires to bench 
owing to health, iv, 479; created a 
peer and resumes political activity, 
iv, 535; strongly defends 1867 
Beform Bill in the Lords, iv, 551; 
minority representation, iv, 551, 
552; Lord Chancellor, 1868, iv, 
585, 598; D’s high opinion of him, 
iv, 593, V, 494; unable to lead 
House of Lords from Woolsack, 
iv, 585, 596 

Appointment as Chancellor 
strengthens Ministry, v, 2; praises 
D’s speeches, v, 17, 24, 255, 280; 
D opens Irish pokey to him, v, 18 ; 
appealed to by D for support in 
Cabinet, v, 28; approves policy of 
dissolution, v, 33; but presses for 
an early date, v, 41; recommends 
to D Low Churchmen for prefer- 
ment, V, 59; D’s appreciation of 
his judgment, v, 74, 87; agrees 
with policy of immediate resigna- 
tion after poUs, v, 94, 95 ; arranges 
compromise in the Lords on Irish 
Church Bill, v, 106-108; his short 
leadership in the Lords, v, 11 1-113; 
suggests at Burghley, February, 
1872, Derby as leader of the party 
instead of D, v, 175; accuses D of 
apathy, v, 177 ; on Alabama nego- 
tiations, V, 178; abroad during 
1873 crisis, v, 202, 207, 214, 220; 
sympathy in Lady B’s illness and 
death, v, 224, 226, 232; visit to 
Hughenden, v, 233; meets D at 
Hemsted, v, 270; aids D in his 
election address, 1874, v, 273 ; and 
in forming Ministry, v, 285; Lord 
Chancellor, v, 287-290; Public 
Worship BiU, v, 315, 319-323; 
Boyal Titles BiU, v, 457; in D’s 
confidence about alternative of 
retirement or peerage, v, 494, 496; 
position as ChanceUor, v, 521 
Instructions for Constantinople 
Conference, vi, 95, 96; views on 
Eastern Question, vi, 139; presses 
for action, vi, 141; hesitates, vi, 15 2; 
*a tower of strength’ to B, vi, 
184; prepared to go to war if 


necessary, vi, 194, 195; at variance 
with Derby in Cabinet, vi, 198; 
supports B policy at Cabinet of 
December 14, 1877, vi, 201; helps 
to win Salisbury’s assent, vi, 204- 
207; regrets Carnarvon’s speech, 
vi, 213; wants alterationsin Queen’s 
Speech, vi, 216; supports B against 
Derby, vi, 219 ; wishes to get Derby 
back after his first resignation, vi, 
232, 234; in re^lar and private 
conversation with B and with 
Salisbury about foreign affairs, vi, 
247 ; remonstrates with B on 
Derby’s diplomacy, vi, 249 ; suggests 
a Mediterranean league, vi, 253; 
carries resolution in Cabinet to 
acquire place of arms in Medi- 
terranean, iii, 255, 256; supports 
B in Cabinet of March 27, 1878, 
vi, 265, 266, 275; earldom, vi, 
279; against Lytton’s forward 
policy, vi, 386, 387; iUness, vi, 506; 
Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, vi, 585; slackness in Parlia- 
ment, vi, 587 ; speech on Majuba, 
vi, 609, 612; at B’s funeral, vi, 621 
Cairo, i, 173, 175 

CaUender, W. Romaine, i, 391; 
V, 193 

Cambridge, Duchess of, ii, 66; iii, 
192; iv, 5, 397; v, 223 
Cambridge, Duke of, ii, 183; iv, 117, 
171, 398; V, 389, 390; vi, 242, 263, 
304, 317, 362, 424, 431, 438, 473, 
542 

Campbell, Lady Archibald, vi, 438 
Campbell, Sir John, after 1841 Lord, 
i, 305; ii, 3, 12, 47, 48, 305; v, 99 
Campbell, Sir Hume, i, 367 ; ii, 96 
CampbeU, Thomas, i, 191 
Campden, Viscount, iv, 367 
Canadian Confederation, iv, 566 
Canning, George, foreign policy, i, 
55, 58; relations with D and the 
jRepresentative, i, 62, 63; oratory 
described in Young Duke, i, 129; 
inconsistent party record, i, 276; 
his Cabinet, i, 386-388; model Tory 
statesman of * Young England ’ 
party, ii, 170; his ghost haunting 
the House of Commons, ii, 274 ; and 
Peel, ii, 281, 282; the ‘candid 
friend,’ ii, 313-318; relation to 
Lord George Bentinck, ii, 359; 
Bentinck’s Canning charge, ii, 
396-400, 407; misfortune to have 
a dull biographer, iii, 325; D’s 
appreciation of WeUin^on papers 
about Canning, v, 145 ; the ‘ dry 
champagne’ story, v, 377; his 
Eastern policy, vi, 7; wrote his 
own P.O. despatches, vi, 282 
Canning, Earl, iv, 86, 97, 140, 143, 
146, 149, 176, 177 

Canning, Sir Stratford (after 1852 
Viscoxmt Stratford de Bedcliffe), 
U, 4, 92; iii, 291, 293, 344, 519; iv, 
109, 228 
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Cantelupe, Viscoimt, ii, 243 
Canterbury, Viscount, ii, 61, 73 
Canterbury, Viscountess, i, 357 
Capel, Monsignor, t, 167, 346 
Capua, Prince of, ii, 22 
Capua, Princess of, ii, 21 
Caratb6odory, Pasha, vi, 310, 320, 
333 

Cardigan, Countess of, v, 235, 258, 
297 

Cardigan, Earl of, iii, 671 
Cardwell, B., afterwards Viscount, 

iii, 98, 379, 475; iv, 70, 75, 142, 
148, 151, 156, 164, 304, 566; v, 141, 
208, 274, 289, 521; vi, 211 

Carloni, Signor, i, 108 
Carlton Club, D*s candidature for, i, 
276, 281; elected member, i, 326 
Carlyle, John, v, 356 
Carlyle, Thomas, stands with New- 
man and D for counter-revolution, 
i, 297, ii, 164; on Cobden, ii, 106; 
Chartism, quoted, ii, 79; abuse of 
D, iii, 49, iv, 659, v, 356, 358; 
offered G.C.B. by D, v, 355-368, 
Vi, 548 

Carnarvon, Countess of, v, 475 
Carnarvon, Earl of, Under-Seoretary, 

iv, 119; declines to champion 
Governor Eyre, iv, 428; against 
Derby’s leadership, iv, 429; ap- 
preciation, iv, 444 ; Colonial Secre- 
tary (1866), iv, 445; household 
suffrage, iv, 488, 489, 490; follows 
Cranbome in threatening resigna- 
tion, iv, 498-500; resignation, iv, 
611; Confederation of Canada, iv, 
666; plan for leadership in the 
Lords, V, 114, 115 ; married to Lady 
Chesterfield’s daughter, v, 240; re- 
conciled to D, V, 272, 274, 283; 
Colonial Secretary (1874), v, 287- 
289, 292; High Church views, v, 
315, 316; Public Worship Bill, v, 
326; declines Indian Viceroyalty, 
V, 436; Suez Canal purchase, v, 
453 ; first wife’s death, 475 ; D on his 
Colonial administration, v, 475; 
Sympathy with Bulgarian atro- 
cities agitation, vi, 93-96 ; Queen 
annoyed by his sentimentality, 
vi, 130, 132; against an alliance 
with Turkey, vi, 138, 139, 171, 
172, 184, 195, 202, 219 ; blamed 
for ministerial procrastination, vi, 
149; ready to let Russia acquire 
Constantinople, vi, 194; cavils at 
B’s Eastern policy, vi, 201; in- 
discreet speech on Russian attitude, 
vi, 213; on B’s condemnation of 
speech, offers to resign, vi, 213-215; 
Queen interposes, and Carnarvon 
withdraws, vi, 215; opposes B’s 
draft of Queen’s Speech, vi, 216; 
provisional resignation, vi, 220; 
correspondence wdth B, vi, 221-223 ; 
opposes sending fleet to Con- 
stantinople, and resigns, vi, 227- 
229 ; explanation in House of Lords, 


vi, 232; B’s comment, vi, 238; 
Colonial policy of federation, vi, 
410 ; failxire to win consent of 
South Africa — Fronde’s mission, 
vi, 411; successful administration, 
vi, 412; annexation of Transvaal, 
vi, 414-418; despatch of Bartle 
Frere to Cape, vi, 417 ; nickname of 
’ Tvyitters ’ : good work for Im- 
perial defence, vi, 500; rejoins 
Conservative party after defeat, 
vi, 577 

Carrington, Charles (afterwards 
Marquis of Lincolnshire), v, 399, 
400; vi, 67, 601 

Carrington, 1st Lord, i, 211, 212, 220, 
250, 268, 269, 275 

Carrington, 2nd Lord (till 1838 
Robert J. Smith), i, 211, 212, 220, 
274; ii, 48, 60, 74; iii, 82, 265, 279; 
V, 79, 239 

Carter, Robert, v, 166 
Carteret, Lord, ii, 272, 301 
Cassel, ii, 331 

CasteHane, Comtesse de, ii, 151, 153 
Castiglione, Countess, iv, 87 
Castlereagh, Viscount (from 1821 to 
1822 2nd Marquis of London- 
derry), iii, 218, 390; iv, 15, 337; 
V, 146; vi, 368 

Castlereagh, see Londonderry 
Cathcart, Sir George, iii, 386 
Cavaignac, General, iii, 188 
Cavagnari, Sir Louis, vi, 398, 478, 
479, 482, 484 

Cave, Stephen, iv, 480, 504; v, 453, 
454; vi, 441 

Cavendish, O. 0. (after 1858 1st Lord 
Chesham), iii, 24, 378 
Cavendish, Lord Frederick, v, 254 
Cavour, Count, iv, 65, 214, 215, 223, 
226, 321, 326, 327; vi, 17 
Cecil, Lady Gwendolen, vi, 291, 389, 
409, 640 

Cecil, Lady Maud (afterwards Coun- 
tess of Selbome), vi, 291, 389, 409, 
640 

Cecil, Lord Eustace, v, 309 
Cecil, Lord R., see Salisbury 
Cewei, i, 362 

Oetto, Baron and Baroness de, ii, 96 
Cetywayo, vi, 413, 418-423, 460 
Chabot, Comte de, ii, 151 
Chambellan, Comte de, ii, 148 
Chamberlain, Houston, vi, 642 
Chamberlain, Joseph, v, 370, 479, 
480 ;vi, 535, 540, 584, 588 
Chamberlain, Sir Neville, vi, 380, 383, 
391 

Chambers, Robert, iii, 36 
Chambord, Comte de, v, 297 
Champneys, Dean, v, 61, 64, 67, 70 
Ohandos, see Buckingham 
Chantrey, i, 107 

Chaplin, Henry (afterwards Viscount), 
i, 391; V, 251, 387, 395, 396, 467; 
vi, 86, 498, 601 
Chaplin, Lady Florence, vi, 86 
Chard, Dr., i, 117 
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Charles L, ii, 268, 269; vi, 661 
OharleviUe, Lady, i, 233 
Chartism, ii, chaps, iil and ix, 64, 
284; iii, 188 

Chasles, Philarfete, ii, 150 
Chatham, Earl of, i, 276; ii, 271, 272, 
302;iii, 25; vi, 631, 647 
Chatfcerton, Colonel J. C., hi, 230 
Chelmsford, 1st Lord (till 1858 Sir 
F. Thesiger), promising young 
Conservative lawyer, i, 302; 
strong opponent of Jewish claims, 

ih, 73, 78; Attorney-General (1852), 
iil, 345; Lord Chancellor (1858), iv, 
117, 119, 120; and Keform, iv, 
189; Lord Chancellor (1866), hut 
on understanding with Derby, iv, 
443, 445; D asks him to carry out 
understanding and retire — corre- 
spondence, iv, 585, 592-595 

Chelmsford, 2nd Lord (till 1878 
General Thesiger), commanding 
forces in South Africa, vi, 409; 
asks for and receives reinforce- 
ments, vi, 420-423; disaster at 
Isandhlwana, vi, 409, 423, 424; 
outcry for supersession, hut B 
sustains him, vi, 425, 426; B’s 
dissatisfaction with him, vi, 428, 
429, 432, 449; Cabinet decides to 
supersede him, vi, 429 ; Queen 
protests, vi, 430, 431; Wolseley sent 
out, vi, 432, 433; victory at 
Ulundi, vi, 436; and Prince Im- 
perial, vi, 437; his reception at 
home — correspondence between the 
Queen and B, vi, 458-462 
ChecLuers Court, i, 353 
Chesham, 2nd Lord, and Lady, v, 
400; vi, 61 

Chesterfield, Anne Countess of, v, 
chap, vii; as a Sultana at fancy 
dress ball (1835), i, 303; meets D 
at house party at Wycombe Abbey 
(1838), ii, 49; family, and intimacy 
with D (1873), v, 238-240; volu- 
minous correspondence, v, 240, 241 ; 
proposal of marriage from I) de- 
clined, V, 241; affectionate friend- 
ship, V, 242, 244, 249; character, 
V, 243; constantly sends Bretby 
produce to D, v, 250, 391; enter- 
tains D at Bretby, v, 250, 261, 271, 
306, 341-343, 345, 400, vi, 386; 
brings D and Carnarvon together, 
V, 272, 283; D seriously ill at 
Bretby, v, 345, 347 ; scolds D for 
his imprudence in attending balls, 
V, 389; her portrait at Hughenden, 
V, 404 ; annoyed at meeting editor 
of Spectator at Carnarvon’s house, 
vi, 94; meets B at Weston, vi, 
112; visits Hughenden with the 
Bradfords, vi, 481; at B’s last 
dinner-party, vi, 606; survives B 
four years, vi, 618; member of the 
Order of the Bee, vi, 640 
Chesterfield, 6th Earl of, i, 250, 302: 

ii, 29, 128; iii, 146; v, 240 


CHlde JSaroJd, quoted, i, 164, 360; 

mentioned, i, 14, 30, 97 
Childers, H. C. E., v, 311; vi, 428, 
448, 452 

Cholmeley, Lady Georgiana, i, 251 
Cholmeley, Sir M., i, 251 
Christian, Prince, v, 62, 53 
Christian, Princess (Princess Helena), 
iv, 388, 399 ; v, 47, 62, 55 ; vi, 209 
Christopher, R. A., ii, 55, 401; iii,116, 
128, 132, 232, 240, 296, 345, 378 
‘Christopher North,’ i, 83 
Church affairs, iv, chap, x; Church 
reform, i, 269; Church rates, iv, 
127, 280, 284, 302, 353 seq., 449; 
Church party, iv, 283, 291, 354; 
parties in the Church, iv, 352; 
Disestablishment, iv, 354; Church 
defence, iv, 357; D’s distribution 
of ecclesiastical patronage, v, 67- 
73, vi, 548, 549; Ritualism, v, 
292-294; Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill, V, 313-331; endowed 
Schools BiU, V, 333, 334; extension 
of the Episcopate, v, 338 ; English 
Church Union, vi, 407 
Church, Dean, v, 182; vi, 359, 407 
Churchill, Lady, v, '52, 53, 344 
Churchill, Lord Randolph, v, 312, 
370, 429, 473, 516; vi, 688, 599 
Ciceri, Dr., i, 101, 102 
danricarde, Marquis of, iv. 111, 437, 
440 

Clarendon, Countess of, vi, 438 
Clarendon, 3rd Earl of, i, 377 
Clarendon, 4th Earl of, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, iii, 267-269; 
Foreign Secretary in Aberdeen’s 
Ministry, iii, 475, 487, 518, 619, 
521, 522; ‘drifting towards war,’ 
iil, 534; opposed to Derby- 
Palmerston combination, iii, 663; 
dissuades Napoleon III. from 
going to the Crimea, iii, 571; 
Foreign Secretary under Palmer- 
ston, iv, 6, 26, 65, 67, 121; Treaty 
of Paris, iv, 29, v, 134, 136; replies 
in Parliament to Slough speech, 
iv, 153; a guest with Palmerston 
at Compifegne in 1858, iv, 216; 
Foreign Secretary under Russell 
(1865), iv, 427, v, 80; suggested by 
AduUamites for Prime IMCinister, iv, 
439; refuses co-operation with 
Derby, iv, 441 ; on political position 
from 1868, V, 56; Foreign Secretary 
under Gladstone (1868), v, 83, 102; 
death, v, 130; knowledge of foreign 
countries, vi, 147 
darke. Sir Edward, vi, 513 
daughton. Bishop, v, 69 
day, James, i, 154, 155, 156-158, 
160, 170, 175, 216, 383; iii, 241; 
V, 164 

dement, Louis, i, 140 
d6mentine, Princesse, ii, 152 
dements. Lord, i, 233 
derk. Sir G., iii, 379 
develand. Duchess of iv, 419; v, 224 
vi, 304 
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Cleveland, 2nd Duke of, ii, 182 

Cleveland, 4tli Duke of, iv, 419 ; vi, 304 

Clubbe, Rev. C. W., iii, 164, 473: 

V, 402 

Coalition, the, 446-450, 474, 480, 483, 
486-489, 491, 494, 495, 499, 506, 
517, 532, 538, 550, 554, 556, 557, 
558, 569 

Cohbetfc, ii, 76, 88 

Cobden, Richard, Anti-Com Law 
Movement, ii, 102-107; champion 
of the middle classes, ii, 104, 368; 
cosmopolitanism, li, 105; thanks D 
for speech on Consular service, ii, 
128; attacks feudal system, ii, 141; 
on same platform with D at 
literary meeting at Manchester, ii, 
184; the Ten Hours Bill, ii, 235, 
266; sugar question, ii, 239; in- 
fluence on Peel, ii, 307, 319, 334; 
convinced the world would follow 
England in Free Trade, ii, 320, 
362; D honours his gemus, ii, 321; 
supported by Russell in Edinburgh 
letter, ii, 335; finds Peel’s conduct 
difficult to defend, ii, 344; public 
reconciliation with Peel, ii, 370; 
scene with Peel and D, ii, 379; 
a Cobden Ministry the only alterna- 
tive to a Peel Ministry, ii, 381; 
D’s description of him and his 
friends, ii, 383; tries to persuade 
Peel to dissolve (1846), ii, 402; 
Peel’s eulogy of him, ii, 403; his 
miscalculations, ii, 404 

Supports Russell Ministry on 
Free Trade, iii, 3, 243, 251, 283; 
meets D at Monokton iVDlnes’s 
breakfast-party, iii, 53; his peace 
policy, iii, 94, 95, 186, 347; urges 
D to abandon Protection, iii, 95; 
opposes Palmerston’s foreign 
policy, iii, 169; retrenchment, iii, 
198, 201; Wellington’s poUcy to 
keep him out, iii, 206; success in 
agitation, iii, 214; his ‘invasion of 
Bucks,* iii, 238, 239; income tax, 

iii, 303, 304; praised in Lord 
George BentivxiTc* iii, 325 ; insists that 
the Derby Government of 1852 
must accept Free Trade, iii, 407, 
409, 415, 426; malt tax, iii, 436; 
D’s overtures for a Cobden-Bright- 
Disraeli Ministry, iii, 439; believes 
D and Derby would have avoided 
Crimean War, iii, 558; regrets his 
vote to turn them out, iv, 10, 11 

Peace policy in Crimean War, iv, 
3; contrasted by D with Bright, 

iv, 16 ; heads attack against Palmer- 
ston on China question, iv, 72; 
peace policy routed at the polls 
(1857), iv, 74; commercial treaty 
with France (1861), iv, 271, 276; 
against expenditure on armaments, 
iv, 295, 308, 309; influence with 
Napoleon III., iv, 324; praised 
after death in Parliament by D, 
iv, 408 


Coblenz, i, 49 

Cochrane, Baillie, see Lamington 
Cochrane, Charles, iii, 95 
Cockbum, Sir Alexander, i, 124; iii, 
256, 257, 475; V. 178, 373 
‘ Cceur de Lion * letters, ii, 17 
Cogan, Rev. Eli, i, 24, 25 
Cohen, Francis, i, 37 
Colburn, Henry, i, 80, 81, 82-85, 92, 
117, 122-124, 127, 133-135, 194, 
201, 223, 258, 338, 344, 353, 359 
Colburn, William, ii, 61, 199; iii, 49, 
164 

Oolenso, Bishop, iv, 366, 372 
Coleridge, Lord, iv, 529 
Collier, Jeremy, ii, 55 
Collier, Payne, ii, 55 
Collier, Sir Robert, v, 180 
Collins, Mortimer, iii, 505 
Cologne, i, 47-49 

Colonies, the ’.reconstruction of Colon- 
ial system, iii, 4; Colonial Govern- 
ment Society, iii, 233-236; Colonial 
representation, iii, 235, 333-330, iv, 
434; consolidation, iii, 253, iv, 231, 
406-408, V, 194, 195; reluctance to 
share imperial burdens, iii, 385, iv, 
475, 476; defence, iv, 329, vi, 549, 
560; Canadian federation, iv, 170, 
566; South African federation, vl, 
410, 415, 427 
Colville, Lord, v, 111 
Combermere, Viscountess, i, 356 
Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of Charles Z., i, 14, 144, 252 
Commerell, Admiral, vi, 151 
Como, Lake of, i, 100 
Cond6, Prince de, iii, 170 
Conference of Berlin, vi, 597 
Conference of London (1871), v, 130, 
132, 136 ;vi, 9, 121 
Confessions of an Opium Eater, i, 38 
Congress of Berlin, ii, 131; vi, 82, 
108, 254-260, 295, 301, 304-309, 
chap, ix 

Coningsiy, ii, chaps, vii and x, 162, 
171, 183, 230, 303; iii, 1, 32, 383, 
387, 388; iv, 321; vi, 386, 573, 628; 
quoted, i, 266, 298; ii, 8, 154, 165, 
195, 230 ; v, 292, vi, 642 
Connaught, Duchess of, vi, 318, 320 
Connaught, Duke of, vi, 224, 318, 319, 
620 

Connellan, Corry, iii, 267 
Considine, Colonel and Mrs., i, 141 
Constable, Archibald, i, 77, 78 
Constant, Seymour de, i, 256 
Constantinople, i, 168-170; Confer- 
ence of, vi, chap, iii, 89-95, 98, 
103-106, 112, 235 
Consular service — ^reform, ii, 126 
Contarini Fleming, i, chap, x, 20, 39, 
203, 345; iii, 46; v, 250; quoted, i, 
34, 61, 84, 166, 167, 172 
Conyngham, Lord Albert (afterwards 
1st Lord Londesborough), i, 250 
ii, 48, 49, 74 ;v, 239 
Cookesley, Rev. W. G., ii, 202 
Copley, see Lyndhurst 
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Copyriglit Bill, ii, 16, 25-27 
Corfu, i, 158; iv, 335; vi, 251 
Cork, Countess of, i, 234, 236, 248, 
250, 256, 343, 344; ii, 92 
Cork, Earl of, v, 234 
Corn Laws Repeal Bill, ii, chap, xii 
Corrupt Practices Bill, iv, 581; v, 42, 
43, 186 

Corry, Henry J. L., iii, 290, 292, 351, 
iv, 241 ; First Lord of the Admiralty 
(1867), iv, 515, 574; death, v, 234 
Corry, Montagu (after 1880 Lord 
Rowton), meeting with D, iv, 
419; private secretary (1866), iv, 
420, 446; intimacy of their re- 
lations, iv, 447; secures Mrs. D’s 
safety during Reform Riots, iv, 
452; edits D*s Reform speeches, 
iv, 464-466; early experiences as 
secretary, iv, 480-483; reports to 
D general desire for Reform Bill, 
iv, 486, 534; Ten Llinutes Bill 
debate, iv, 502; Earle’s jealousy of 
him, iv, 528; distributes govem- 
meuu aid to sufferers from Clerken- 
well explosion, iv, 575; with D at 
Osborne, January, 1868, iv, 586 
Ignorant of the composition of 
Lothair, V, 149 ; at Lady Beacons- 
field’s deathbed, v, 229; D’s 
‘factotum,’ V, 233; illness and 
death of his father, v, 234, 235; 
present, with D, at meeting of Tory 
leaders at Hemsted (1873), v, 270; 
summoned to town on Gladstone’s 
sudden dissolution of Parliament 
(1874), V, 273; resumes position of 
private secretary, v, 297; D’s 
appreciation of him, v, 348, 396, 
vi, 237, 524; accompanies D to 
Osborne, v, 354; and the Prince of 
Wales, V, 373, vi, 305; mission to 
Rothschilds at New Court about 
Suez Canal shares, v, 446-448 
And Mme. Ignatiefl, vi, 128; 
summoned by Queen, on B’s sudden 
illness, to report proceedings in 
Cabinet (May, 1877), vi, 134; dines 
with Queen in family circle, vi, 
170; at Brighton with B, vi, 185; 
B complains of his leaving him, 
vi, 187, 402, 503; assists B to 
entertain the Queen at Hughenden, 
vi, 203; usefulness to B, v, 208; 
go-between to Carnarvon, vi, 221, 
223 ; illness — sent abroad (January, 
1878), vi, 236-238, 248, 282, 290; 
accompanies B to Berlin, vi, 308, 
314; contrivance to prevent B from 
addressing Congress in French, vi, 
311, 312; orders special train on 
June 21, vi, 325, 326; on the 
B-Gortchakoff dispute, vi, 337; 
summons Kidd by telegram to 
Berlin, vl, 338, 339; invited with 
B to Osborne, vi, 346; describes 
Riding School hanqnet to the 
Queen, vi, 360 ; a great favourite at 
Hatfield, vi, 389, 409, 446; lends 


B his house in Audley Street, vi, 
393; offered by the Queen the 
headship of H.M. Household, vi, 
395 ; helps B to entertain the Prince 
of Wales at Hughenden, vi, 471, 
472 ; his ooUie and B, vi, 502 ; makes 
notes for B of Gladstone’s Mid- 
lothian orations, vi, 503; at Hat- 
field with B during 1880 election, 
vi, 522; peerage, vi, 529, 530; 
accompanies B to Windsor for 
farewell audience, vi, 540; con- 
ducts negotiations about JEndymion 
with Longmans, vi, 551, 552, 669, 
570; reports Bridgwater House 
meeting to the Queen, vi, 675-577 ; 
with B to Windsor, ‘ dine and 
sleep,* May, 1880, ii, 578; received 
hy the Queen frequently at 
Balmoral (October, 1880), vi, 543; 
at Hughenden for Bradford party, 
vi, 591 ; takes his sick sister abroad, 
October, 1880, vi, 592; to Algiers, 
vi, 694; in London, Janaary, 1881, 
vi, 599-601; returns to Algiers, 
February, 1881, vi, 602; missed by 
B, vi, 609; hurries hack, April, vi, 
614 ; with B during Ms last week oi 
life, vi, 615-617; summoned by 
Queen to Osborne, vi, 618; decides 
for funeral at Hughenden, vi, 620; 
a principal mourner, vi, 621; 
B loans on his arm in London 
streets, vi, 635; Chancellor of the 
Order of the Bee, vi, 640 
Receives and records D’s con- 
fidences about Ms early life, i, 
7, 24, 25, 102, 128, 264; ii, 304, 
379; in, 26, 103, 135, 141, 144, 145 
Corti, Count, v, 430; vi, 310, 323 
Cottesloe, Lord (tiU 1874 Sir Thomas 
Fremantle), ii, 65, 86, 125, 136; 
iii, 396, 526 

Cotton, Sir J. Hynde, i, 221, 369; 
iii, 102 

Cotton, Alderman, Lord Mayor, v, 
462 

Coulton, D. T., iii, 504, 505; iv, 
18, 30 

Courtenay, T. P., iii, 450 
Cousin, M., ii, 149, 159 
Cowen, Joseph, vi, 325 
Cowley, Countess, vi, 188 
Cowley, Lady, ii, 148 
Cowley, Lord ii, 148, 340 
Cowley, Earl, iii, 385, 396; iv, 55, 
124, 216, 217, 218, 221, 222, 227, 
229, 316, 468, 528; v, 422 
Cowper, Countess, v, 233 
Cowper, Henry, iv, 450 ; v, 17 ; vi, 188 
Cowper, William, vi, 57 
Cox, Rev. John, iii, 227, 233 
Craig, Gibson, ii, 6 
Cranbome, see Salisbury 
Cranbrook, see Hardy 
Cranworth, Lord, iii, 475 
Craven, Mrs., ii, 33 
Crawford, Sharman, iii, 401 
Cilchton, Viscount, v, 473 
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Crimean War, ii, 105, ISO, 310; iii, 
chap. XV ; iv, chap, i; peace 
negotiations, iii, 2-6, 24-30; v, 127, 
130, 133, 134, 135 
Crisis Examined, The, i, 269 
Crispi, vi, 255 

Orookford’s, i, 252; ii, 39, 253 
Oroker, Grofton, i, 37; Fairy Legends 
of Ireland, i, 61 

Croker, John Wilson, heads cabal 
against Lockhart’s appointment 
as editor of Quarterly Review, i, 70; 
incurs D’s dislike, i, 72; Murray 
submits to him proofs of Gallo- 
mania, to D’s annoyance, i, 206, 
209; D attributes to him Ms failure 
to be elected to Athenaeum, i, 206; 
oxecutoi and legatee of Lord 
Hertford, li, 127, 130; satirised as 
Rigby in Coningsby, li, 201, 223; 
D’s reminiscences of Croker, ii, 
226, 227, 111 , 284; asks Bentinck 
about D’s eSeotiveness in debate, 
lii, 87; ignores D in Quarterly, iii, 
137 ; criticises his December (1852) 
Budget there, iii, 430; grumblers 
against D confide in Mm, iii, 480 
Cromer, Earl of, v, 454; vi, 419, 441- 
443, 445; Modern Egypt, vi, 446 
Cross, Sir Richard (afterwards 
Viscount), leading Lancashire Con- 
servative, V, 174; Home Secretary, 
V, 287-289, 308, vi, 280; ‘Mr. 
Secy. X,’ V, 360, 364; cMefly 
responsible for social reform, 1874- 
80, V, 364, 366, 370, 372; Ms pre- 
cautions to safeguard D, v, 386; 
not a powerful orator, v, 325, vi, 
519; Eastern Question, vi, 123, 137, 
139, 171, 181, 194, 266; supports 
B in Cabinet of December 14, 1877, 
vi, 201; on depression of trade, 
vi, 216; note on the Derby dis- 
pute, vi, 2 7 5 ; prosecution of Marvin, 
vi, 303; Afghan War, vi, 387, 
391 ; in favour of dissolution, March, 
1880, vi, 524; G.C.B., vi, 531; last 
Cabinet, vi, 636 
Cubitt, George, i, 391 
Cullen, Cardinal, iv, 483; a leader of 
Irish Roman Catholic opinion, v, 

5 ; D’s University scheme, v, 6, 9 ; 
denounces Gladstone’s Irish Uni- 
versity scheme, v, 204 
Cumberland, Duke of, i, 328; vi, 340 
Gumming, Dr., iv, 83 
Curiosities of IMeraiure, i, 11, 13, 15; 
iii, 144 

Curran, J. P., i, 38 

Cyprus, i, 171; vi, 273-276, 285, 291, 
293, 295, 298, 301, 302, 385, 386, 395 
Cyprus Convention, vi, 298-304, 332, 
343, 344, 345, 347, 349, 360, 364- 
367, 390, 455, 456 

Daily News, organ of Liberal party, 
lii, 385, 490; iv, 203, 223, v, 146, 
vi, 169; and Bulgarian atrocities, 
vi, 42-45, 76 


Daily Telegraph, iii, 490; v, 145, 475; 
vi, 76, 160, 217 

Dalhousie, Marctuis of, li, 5; iii, 2, 
397, 398; iv, 84, 92, 303, 304 
Daly, James (afterwards Lord Dun- 
sandle), v, 297 
Damiani, i, 171 
Dannecker, ii, 71 
d’Arblay, Mme., i, 191 
Darby, G., ii, 22 
Darlington, Earl of, ii, 20 
Dartmouth, Earl of, v, 20, 24 
Darwin, Charles, iv, 370 
Dashwood, Sir G., i, 224 
D’Aumale, Due, iv, 94, 109, 117 
131, 302, 330, 348; v, 230, 297 
300 

Davies, Scrope, i, 38 
Davitt, Michael, vi, 509 
Davy, Lady, i, 51 
Dawson, George, i, 277 
Dawson, Mrs., i, 377; ii, 28, 33, 125, 
230; iii, 117, 388 
Day, iv, 518 

Deoazes, Elie, Duo, ii, 151, 152, 338 
Decazes, L. C. E., Duo, v, 445 
Decazes, Duohesse, ii, 152, 158 
Delane, J. T., succeeds Barnes as 
editor of The Times, ii, 168; D’s 
friendly relations with him, iii, 109, 
124, 131, iv, 360, 596, v, 352, 385, 
vi, 86; Lord George Bentinck, iii, 
320, 330; on the TMers plagiarism, 
m, 394; on Gladstone and Derby 
Ministry, iv, 118, 119; q.uarrel 
with D, iv, 151; would like D 
made Viceroy of India, iv, 177; 
premature publication of 1859 
Reform BiU, iv, 200; on 1867 Re- 
form Bill, iv, 492, 523: ‘ Pall Mall 
3 oumal intellect,’ v, 86 j Gladstone’s 
Edinburgh Review article, v, 131; 
admiration of D’s statesmanship in 
refusing to take office, 1873, v, 
218, 234; makes overtures to B’s 
Mnistry, v, 458 

De la Warr, Earl and Countess, 
li, 33; iv, 386 

De L’lsle, Lord, i, 329; ii, 21, 70, 
96 

Dendera, i, 174 
Denison, G. A., iv, 415 
Denison, Evelyn, iii, 573, 575; iv, 
330, 422; vi, 584 
Denman, Lord, ii, 44, 47 
Denmark, King of, vi, 15 
Denmark, Prince and Princess 
Christian of, iv, 398 
Denvil, i, 262 
De Quinoey, i, 38 

Derby, Coumtess of (wife of 14th Earl), 
iv, 331, 569, 585; v, 19, 109, 111, 
475 

Derby, Mary Countess of (wife of 
15th Earl, till 1870 Marchioness 
of Salisbury), entertains D at 
Hatfield, iii, 336, iv, 331; at 
Hughenden, iv, 355; close friend- 
ship for D and Mrs. D, iv, 421; 
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marriage to D’s Mend Derby, v, 
123, 124 ; entertains D at Knowsley, 

V, 128 ; her political parties, v, 252 ; 
brings D and Salisbnry together, 

V, 284; helps D politically, v, 328, 
vi, 149, 495; offer of G.O.B. to 
Carlyle, v, 358 ; at Wobnm, vi, 187 , 
188; Derby’s inaction, vi, 196 
Derby, 13th Earl of, death, in, 308 
Derby, 14th B:.rl of (till 1861 Lord 
Stanley), Melbonme expects his 
immediate premiership (1834), i, 
255; abandons Grey’s Ministry, i, 
260; D anticipates his jnncbion 
with Peel, i, 261; Cabinet offered 
by Peel and refused, i, 264, 265, 
389; D on his Parliamentary 
speeches, i, 278; Bunnymede letter 
to, i, 322, 323 

On front Opposition bench 
(1837), ii, 2; meets D at dinner, ii, 
29; speech praised by D (1840), ii, 
87; Colonial Secretary (1841), ii, 
117; strong prejudice against D, 
i, 122, 197 ; and Protection, i, 144, 
226; bantered by D as * the Bupert 
of debate,’ ii, 237 ; D’s poor 
opinion of him, ii, 240 ; goes to the 
Lords, ii, 242 ; dissent from Peel at 
Com Law crisis (1846), ii, 335, 336; 
refuses to join Peel’s reconstructed 
Cabinet, ii, 343; no opportunity 
to explain resignation in House of 
Lords, ii, 348 

Leader of Protectionist party, 
iii, 2, 3 ; ’ full of fun and chaff,’ iii, 
8; no personal relations with D 
(1846), hi, 12; D calls his trans- 
ference from the Commons to the 
Lords ‘ a misfortune for the coun- 
try,’ iii, 18; not acknowledged by 
D as his leader, iii, 26 ; presides over 
Protectionist * Cabinet ’ in London, 
iii, 31; on Jew Bills, iii, 71, 72, 79; 
lukewarmness disapproved by 
Bentinck, iii, 81, 86, 87, 91; dines 
with D (1848), iii, 104; asks him to 
sum up the Session, iii, 104, 105; 
reluctant to see D leader, iii, 120 ; 
correspondence on leadership with 
D, iii, 121-128, 131, 134, 141; 
suggests Herries, iii, 122; suggests 
Committee of Three, iii, 138; Com- 
mittee appointed, iii, 139; praises 
D’s Local Taxation (1849) speech, 
iii, 201; conferences with D, iii, 
204; attacked by Graham, iii, 205; 
near prospect of ‘ a Stanley 
Mini stry/ iii, 206; banquet to Pro- 
tectionists at Mansion House, iii, 
207, 208; opposes change of policy, 
iii, 212; difference with D about 
Sinking Fund and Protectionist 
agitation — correspondence, iii, 214- 
233; correspondence with D about 
Colonial Society, iii, 233-237; 
Burghley meeting, iii, 238-240; 
urges D to consult Herries, iii, 247 ; 
censure of Palmerston s Greek 


policy, iii, 258; Papal aggression, 
iii, 267; on overtures to Graham, 
iii, 276-277; dinner to D and 
Opposition leaders (1851), iii, 281; 
unsuccessful attempt to form a 
Government, lii, 286-295 ; his policy 
about Protection, iii, 298, 299, 351- 
363, 366, 357, 360, 369, 377, 408, 
410; succeeds to the earldom, iii, 
308; disagreement with D about 
Protection, iii, 314-317 ; D’s treat- 
ment of him in Lord George Ben- 
tinck, iii, 326-328; correspondence 
with D on Beform and Colonial 
representation, iii, 331-335; 
Bussell’s Beform Bill (1862), iii, 
338; Prime Minister (1852), iii, 
341-345, 348; arrangement with 
Peelites, iii, 355, 356; disapproval 
of D’s April Budget speech, iii, 
366-368; Burmese War, iii, 398; 
proposed Bussian alliance, iii, 404 ; 
national defence, iii, 405-407, 426; 
the question of reconstructing the 
Ministry, iii, 422, 423; defends D 
against the Court, iii, 424; en- 
courages D upon December Budget, 
iii, 426; enthusiastic reception in 
City, iii, 435; protests against 
further concessions in Budget, iii, 
440, 441; resignation, iii, 449; and 
the Coalition, iii, 476, 476; against 
D’s progressive ideas, iii, 483; 
praised by Press as a reformer, 
iii, 600; as Chancellor of Oxford, 
confers hon. D.C.L. on D, iii, 609 ; 
disapproves D’s India policy, iii, 
511, 512; attacks of gout, iii, 368, 
526, 548 ; entertains D at Knowsley, 
iii, 627, 528 ; relations with his party 
and with D, iii, 646-549; policy 
during Crimean War, iii, 552; 
political position (1855), iii, 558, 
559 ; asked to form a Government, 
iii, 559; unsuccessful offer to 
Palmerston, Gladstone, and Her- 
bert, iii, 561-564; fails to form 
Government — D’s disappointment, 

iii, 564-570 

Eds refusal of office determines 
D’s career, iv, 1; dread of being 
compelled to take office, iv, 11 ; 
war policy, iv, 19-22 ; relations with 
D, iv, 31; administrative reform, 

iv, 33, 40; and his party, iv, 58, 59; 
approximation to Gladstone, iv, 
69, 70; Chinese War, iv, 71; de- 
precates D’s proposed action on 
Beform, iv, 80, 81; consults D on 
party tactics, iv, 102, 113; Prime 
Minister (1858), iv, 114-119; India 
BUI, iv, 131; criticises D’s conduct 
of business, iv, 137-140; granted 
by Queen authority to dissolve, 
iv, 144, 145; defends D’s Slough 
speech, iv, 152; asks Gladstone to 
join Government, iv, 116, 164-166, 
164, 241; Ionian Islands, iv, 163; 
drafts Queen’s Indian Proclama- 
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tion, iv, 168; takes charge of 
Reform policy (August, 1858), iv, 
182 ; correspondence with D about 
patronage, iv, 182, 183; about 
Lytton’s threatened resignation, 
iv, 190-194; and about Reform, 
iv, 184, 185, 192-197 ; on dissolu- 
tion, iv, 207, 213; correspondence 
with D about Napoleon III. and 
Italian policy, iv, 221-225; ad- 
vocates armed neutrality, iv, 230; 
tendency to support Palmerston 
against Russell, iv, 234, 238 ; insists 
on strict neutrality being made 
clear in Queen’s Speech (June, 
1859), iv, 245; resigns, ii, 251; 
warm acknowledgments to D, iv, 
261; deprecates overthrow of 
Palmerston, iv, 266; offers him 
support, iv, 279, 284, 293, 294; 
warns D of cabal, iv, 284; national 
defence, iv, 308; supports D 
against Walpole, iv, 312; Russell’s 
foreign policy, iv, 336, 344; 

Church rates, iv, 357; criticism of 
D’s tactics in opposition, iv, 379; 
Irish Church, iv, 405, 425; the 
necessity of * muzzling ’ Roman 
Catholics, iv, 415; correspondence 
with D about General Election of 
1885, iv, 415-418; pressed by D 
to arrange new combination, iv, 
426, 430; overtures to AduHamites, 
iv, 439, 440; Prime Minister (1866), 
441-445; pushes Reform forward, 
iv, 453, 458; Luxemburg, iv, 472; 
suggests household suffrage, iv, 
484; adopts it, iv, 488, but with 
chocks, iv, 489; proposes it to 
Cabinet, iv, 491 ; his proceedings in 
Cabinet narrated by D, iv, 495-497 ; 
taken aback by Cranbome’s resig- 
nation, iv, 498; accepts larger 
measure, iv, 511; explains Reform 
Bill to party meeting, iv, 519; 
urges D to insist on ministerial* 
willingness to consult the House 
of Commons, iv, 523 ; congratulates 
him on * triumphant success,’ iv, 
527; recommends Bill to Lords, 
iv, 550; praises D at Manchester, 
iv, 554 ; responsibility for the Bill, 
iv, 559-563; complimented by D 
on results of his administration, iv, 
576; resignation, iv, 582-585, 587- 
590 ; recommends D as successor, 
iv, 586 ; confirms D’s action about 
Chelmsford, iv, 594 ; attacks of gout, 
iv, 165, 186, 340, 388, 431, 629, 651, 
569, 577, 582 

Position in party after resig- 
nation, V, 1 ; views on Irish Church, 
V, 12, 13; dissatisfied with Stan- 
ley’s amendment, v, 21; advises 
against resignation, v, 27 ; on D’s 
ecclesiastical appointments, v, 59, 
67-69; constantly consulted by D, 
V, 73; declines Lord Lieutenancy 
of Middlesex, v, 73; fears outcome 


of General Election (1868), v, 89; on 
the results, v, 92; disapproves at 
first, but finally satisfied with. Gov- 
ernment’s immediate resignation, 
V, 94-96; congratulates ‘Lady 
Beaconsfield,* v, 100; refuses to 
countenance compromise on Irish 
Church Bill, v, 106, 108 ; illness and 
death, v, 108, 109; D’s relations 
with, and public eulogy of, v, 109- 
111 

Derby, 16th Earl of (till 1851 Edward 
Stanley, from 1851 to 1869 Lord 
Stanley), Revolviionary Rpick (new 
edition, 1864) dedicated to him, 
i, 242 ; appoints Tita messenger in 
India Ofdce, i, 384; in favonr of 
Jew Bill, iii, 71, 72, 78; elected 
for Lynn, iii, 116 ; D’s political 
pnpil, iii, 208 ; praised by D to W. 
Beresford, iji, 219; breakfasts with 
D (1850), iii, 251; supports D in 
dissociating party from Protection, 
iii, 263, 264, 309, 378; at Hughen- 
den, iii, 279, 392; foreign travel, 
iii, 335; favours Colonial repre- 
sentation in Parliament, iii, 335; 
appointed Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in his absence, iii, 
345; returns to England, iii, 371 
anxious for reconstruction of 
Government, iii, 380, 381; supports 
D’s progressive policy, iii, 483, 515 ; 
helps to found the Press, iii, 384, 
490-493, 502; articles in Press» iii, 
492, 499, 601; on India, iii, 611; 
‘a war and no Reform,’ iii, 529; 
on Protestantism, iii, 544 ; supports 
Derby in refusing oJBce (1855), 

iii, 564, 665 

For peace in the Crimea, iv, 18, 
19, 23 ; refuses office from Palmer- 
ston, iv, 23; visits Hughenden, iv, 
40, 176, 186, 264, 355; administra- 
tive reform, iv, 40-42; misunder- 
standing with. D (1857), iv, 60-63; 
hesitates to join Derby’s Cabinet 
(1858), iv, 117; Colonial Secretary, 

iv, 118; a reformer, iv, 121, 180, 

424 ; Church rates, iv, 127 ; Minister 
for India, iv, 161, 164-168, 174, 175, 
235; relations with the Court, iv, 
171; intimacy with D, iv, 173-176, 
259, 297; they work at Reform 
together, iv, 185, 186, 188, 189; 
popularity with the middle classes, 
iv, 186, 260; action in Cabinet on 
Reform Bill, iv, 193-199; suggested 
by D as Prime Minister (1859), iv, 
259, 260; Greek throne, iv, 331, 
332, 336 ; refuses office from Russell, 
iv, 425; D against idea of his 
premiership in 1865 and 1866, iv, 
425, 429; against Gladstone’s 

Reform Bill (1866), iv, 432, 437; 
Foreign Secretary (1866), iv, 443, 
449; non-intervention, iv, 467; 
foreign policy — ^Luxemburg ques- 
tion, iv, 469-474; Reform Bill of 
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1867, IV, 486, 600, 504, 605, 615, 
618, 635; summoned to Knowsley 
by Derby’s illness, iv, 584; assists 
D to form a Government (1868), 
iv, 585, 587-589; lends Mrs. D 
Foreign Oface for ber party, iv, 
599 

Irish Church policy, v, 12, 13, 90; 
the Alabama question, v, 14, 
80-83, 177; moves amendment to 
Gladstone’s Irish Church resolu- 
tions, V, 21 ; Abyssinian expedition, 
V, 43; at Lucerne in attendance on 
the Queen, v, 50, 86; conduct of 
foreign poUoy generally approved, 
V, 80; on Prussian armaments, v, 
84-86; despondent about General 
Election, v, 86; in favour of im- 
mediate resignation, V, 94, 95; and 
Mrs. D’s peerage, v, 101; succeeds 
to earldom, v, 110; declines leader- 
ship in the Lords, v, 112, 113; 
marriage, v, 123, 124; entertains 
D and Lady B at Knowsley, v, 128; 
trusted by the middle classes, v, 
172; suggested as substitute for D 
in leadership, v, 173, 174; attends 
D’s Manchester meeting in 1872, 
V, 186, 192, 193; Ballot BiB in 
Lords, V, 199, 200; abroad during 
crisis on Irish University Bill (1873), 
V, 202, 203, 207 ; returns and is con- 
siilted by D, v, 214 ; in consultation 
with D about the 1874 Ministry, v, 
285; Foreign Secretary (1874), v, 
287-289, 409; Endowed Schools 
BiU, V, 333, 361; at Abergeldie 
and Balmoral, v, 344, 345; dis- 
suades D from going to Ireland, v, 
346; honours for scientific and 
literary men — ^presses Carlyle’s 
claims, v, 355, 358; congratulates 
D on ‘ closing the campaign [of 
the 1875 session] with a victory,’ 
V, 393; fugitive slave circular, v, 
397, 398; compared to Salisbury, 
V, 410; Suez Canal, v, 412, 413, 
439-454, 456; Tsar Alexander’s 
visit to England, v, 414-416; 
dealings with Spain, v, 416-419; 
relation with the Queen, v, 417-419, 
436; Bismarck’s threat to Prance, 
V, 421-426; on D’s proposed retire- 
ment, V, 493; scouts idea of 
premiership, v, 495; introduces B 
to House of Lords, v, 520 ; relations 
to Hardy and Northcote, v, 527, 
528 

Conducts Eastern Question with 
D outside Cabinet (1875), vi, 15; 
recommends adherence to Andrassy 
note, vi, 19; Bismarck’s overtures 
(1876), vi, 20-22; D complains of 
Foreign OjQQlce under his manage- 
ment, vi, 23, 44-46; absorption 
in Eastern Question, vi, 32; ex- 
plains difficulties of diplomatic 
situation, vi, 33, 34; neutrality in 
Turco-Serbian War, vi, 37; B 


praises his energy and skill, vigour 
and decision, vi, 62, 62, 72, 76, 77; 
speech on Eastern Question and 
Constantinople, September 11, 
1876, vi, 62-64; acknowledges that 
Bulgarian atrocities have changed 
the position of the Government, 
vi, 69; his policy, vi, 72, 73, 78; 
on Hussian influence in Serbia, vi, 
75, 76; Conference proposed, vi, 
87; attacked by Liddon, vi, 94: 
Cabinet and Conference instruc- 
tions, vi, 95, 96; refuses to con- 
template military or naval action, 
vi, 99, 100; no coercion of the 
Porte, vi, 108, 109; Salisbury at 
Constantinople Conference, vi. 111, 
113; draft of Queen’s Speech, 1877, 
rewritten by B, vi, 116, 117 ; 
maintains peaceful tendency of 
Ministerial policy against Argyll’s 
attack, vi, 119; London protocol, 
vi, 130 ; warns Turkey of dangers of 
rejection, vi, 131; warning despatch 
of May, 1877, to Russia, vi, 135; 
against war, and especially war by 
Txurkey’s side, vi, 138, 139; B begins 
to doubt his adeguacy, vi, 139-142; 
Queen’s discontent with him, vi, 143- 
145,147, 149, 166-159,176; B appeals 
to him in vain for support, vi, 145, 
146; agrees to forward steps, vi, 
162; B’s appeal to take lead in 
active policy, vi, 182, 183; con- 
ciliatory in (jabinet, vi, 184, and in 
talk with B (October, 1877), vi, 
189; for ‘peace at any price,' 
vi, 194; purely passive policy, vi, 
195; misunderstanding in Cabinet 
about note to Russia, vi, 198; 
further remonstrance by B, vi, 199 ; 
resists B’sforward policy in Cabinet 
of December 14, 1877, vi, 201 ; seeks 
an accommodation, vi, 205, and finds 
it, VI, 206, 207 ; hopes Carnarvon will 
not retire, January, 187 8,vi, 213-215; 
opposes B’s draft of Queen’s Speech, 
vi, 216; resists sending fleet to the 
Dardanelles, vi, 219, 225, 227; 
resigns, vi, 228; after a few days’ 
uncertainty returns, vi, 230-233; 
Queen’s annoyance, vi, 235; un- 
conciliatory attitude in Cabinet, 
vi, 237, 238, chap, vii; recon- 
ciled to sending fleet, vi, 241; 
Queen on his conduct, vi, 245, 247 ; 
his diminished position, vi, 247- 
250 ; expected to resign when place 
of arms in the Levant acquired, vi, 
252-255; demand for submission 
to the Powers of Russia’s terms 
to Turkey, vi, 256, 257 ; resignation 
after Cabinet of March 27, 1878, 
vi, 262-268; his own version of its 
proceedings, vi, 264-266; statement 
in Parliament, vi, 268; Garter 
offered by B and refused, vi, 269, 
270; controversy about cause of 
resignation, vi, 271-278; bepeflcial 
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result of rosignation, vi, 278, 279; 
on Ministerial compliance with 
Queen's personal wishes, vi, 457; 
opposes B at General Election, 
1^80, Yi, 521; appreciation of 
Endymion, vi, 567; at B’s funeral. 
Vi, 621 

Bering, Sir E., iii, 562 
de Ros, Lord, ii, 61 
Derry, Bishop, v, 9 
Deoelopmerd of the European Nations, 
hy J. Holland Rose, vi, 396 
De Vere, i, 81 

De Vesci, Yiscount and Viscountess, 
vi, 283 

Devonshire, Duke of, iv, 429; v, 60 
Deym, Count, vi, 185 
D’Eynoourt, Miss O. Tennyson, ii, 13, 
148 ^ , 

d’Haussez, Baron, i, 206, 207 
Diary of Two Parlia^iients, quoted, v, 
338, 517, 519; vi, 166 
Dick, Qiiintin, 1, 367; iii, 179, 234 
Dickons, Charles, ii, 184, 231; iv, 96; 
vi. 42 

Diebitsoh, Marshal, vi, 99 
Dilko, Sir Charles, v, 187, 367; 
iv, 540, 557, 534, 601, 602, 603, 
609 

Dillwyn, L., v, 384 

Disraeli, Benjamin, after 187 6 Earl of 
Beaconsfleld : — 

Ancestry, i, chap, i; parents, i, 
chap, ii ; 

Appearance of — ^as a young man, 
i, 124, 125, 159, 214, 231, 232, 239, 
240, 248-250, 281, 282; in Parlia- 
ment, ii, 228-230, 316, 317, iii, 376, 
V, chap, xiii, 501-517, 522-524; as 
an old man, vi, 635, 636 

Ocw’eer, in Chronological Order : — 

1804-1816.— Birth, i, 18; early 
years, i, 18, 19; school days at 
Islington and Blackheath, i, 19-23 

1817-1880. — Baptism, I, 23; at 
school at Higham Hall, i, 24-26; 
education continued at home, i, 
26-30 

1881. — Articled to a firm of 
solicitors, i, 32,, 33 

1882-1383. — ^Multifarious read- 
ing, i, 34; dinners at John Murray's, 
i, 37-39 

1884. — First attempt at a satiri- 
cal tale, i, 40 ; delicate health, i, 42 ; 
tour on the Rhine with liis father, 
i, 42-53; abandons law, i, 54 

1825. — Stock Exchange specu- 
lations and losses, i, 55, 56; first 
pubhoation — ^Mining pamphlets, i, 
57-60; I/ife of Paul Jones, i, 40, 61; 
associated with Murray in attempt 
to establish new Journal, i, 61-78; 
mission to Lockhart, J, 63-88; 
meets Sir Walter Scott, i, 85-68; 
dislike of Oroker, i, 72; The Repre- 
sentative published, i, 72; break 
with John Murray, i, 71-76 

VOL. VI 


1883. — Publishes first novel, 
Viv1,an Ghrcy, i, 74, chap, vi; iricnd- 
ship with Mrs. Austen, i, 80-84 
ill health, i, 94; tour with the 
Austens in Italy, i, chap, vii 

1887* — Publishes sequel to 
Vivian Grey, i, 112; entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, i, 115; despondency 
and serious illness, i, 115, 116 

1888. — Publishes Popanilla 

1889. — The Ds move to Braden* 
ham, i, 120, 121 

1880. — Friendship with Bulwer 
Lytton, i, 123; The Young Duke 
written, i, 123; and published ia 
133; tour with Meredith in Spain 
and the East, i, chap, ix 

1831. — Tour continued, visit to 
Jerusalem i, 172; death of Mere- 
dith at Cairo, 1, 177; return to 
England, i, 179; withdraws from 
Lincoln’s Inn, i, 201 

1838. — First experience of Lon- 
don society, i, 203-205; meeting 
with Mrs. Wyndham Lewis* i, 204; 
and with Peel, i, 205; publishes 
Oallomania, i, 205; and Contarini 
Fleming, i, 181; Independent can- 
didate for Wycombe, i, 211-214; 
defeated, i, 215; first political 
programme, i, 217-220; defeated 
at Wycombe a second time, i, 220; 
issues address for Bucks, i, 220, 221 

1833. — Publishes Xxion, i, 223; 
and Alroy, i, 193 ; candidature for 
Marylebone, and Pamphlet, Wluxt 
is He ? i, 225-227 ; falls in love with 
‘Henrietta,’ i, 234; first volume 
of Henrietta T&m/ple written, i, 339 ; 
begins the ‘ Mutilated Diary,’ i, 234- 
237 

1884. — Publishes the Revolu- 
tionary Hpick, 1 , 240-243; and 
The Infernal Marriage, i, 223 ; 
friendship with Lady Blessington 
and d’Orsay, i, 247-259; dAbvt at 
Almaok’s, i, 252 ; conversation with 
Lord Melbourne, i, 254, 255; much 
in ‘Henrietta’s’ society^ i, 256; 
friendship with Lyndhurst, i, 252, 
256, 261, 262; appeals to Lord 
Durham for a seat, i, 267; third 
contest at Wycombe, i, 269-275 

1835. — Onoe more defeated, i, 
274; Joins the Conservatives,!, 276; 
meets Gladstone at dinner at 
Lyndhurst’s, i, 277, 278; contests 
Taunton unsuccessfully, i, 281-286 ; 
quarrel with O’Oonnell, i, 286-295; 
at a Fancy Ball, i, 304; leader- 
writing in Morning Post, i, 304; 
publiBhes the Vindication, i, 306 

1836. — Appreciation of Vindi- 
cation by Peel, i, 317 ; alliance with 
Barnes of The Times, i, 319; 
Letters of Runnymede, i, 319-323; 
Spirit of Whiggism, i, 324-326; 
elected to the Carlton Club, i, 326; 
articles in The Times, i, 331, 333; 

43 
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Disraeli) Benjamin — continued\ 

parts in tho antunm from 
‘Henrietta,’ i, 339; successful 
speech at Aylesbury, i, 333-335; 
publishes Henrietta Templet i, 
337, 339; becomes a J.P., i, 351; 
embarrassed by debts, i, 346-354: 

' 1837. — Epileptic attack, i, 357; 
money troubles, i, 358, 359; pub- 
lication of Veneixa, i, 360; friend- 
ship with Sir Francis Burdett, i, 
368-370; accompanies Lyndhurst 
to Kensington Palace on Queen 
Victoria’s accession, i, 371 ; stands 
for Maidstone with Wyndham 
Lewis, i, 372-375; elected, i, 375; 
the Wyndham Lewises at Braden- 
ham, i, 379; visit to Woolbeding, 

i, 379-382; improved health, i, 
38; close of ‘Mutilated Diary,’ i, 
382; enteis Parliament, ii, 1; 
welcomed by Peel, ii, 2, 5, 11; 
maiden speech, ii, 7-14; speech on 
Copyright Bill, ii, 15; votes for 
repeal of Poor Law, ii, 80, 81 

1838. — Contributes to The Times, 

ii, 17 ; death of Wyndham Lewis, 
ii, 22; successful speech on the 
Corn Laws, ii, 22-24; at Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation, ii, 30-33; 
courtship of Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, 
ii, 34, 36-38, 40-42; at work on 
Alarcos, ii, 38, 61, 65; quarrel 
with Charles Austin and the 
lawyers, ii, 42, 43; proceedings 
in the Queen’s Bench, ii, 44-49 

1839. — Lovers’ quarrel, ii, 51- 
53; independent attitude in Parlia- 
ment, ii, 57 ; writes letters of 
‘ Leelius,' on the Bedchamber Plot, 
ii, 58-60; pubiioation of Alarcos, ii, 
60, 61, 64-66; social life, ii, 55, 56, 
60, 63, 64, 66; speech on Chartism, 
ii, 64, 75-86; marriage, ii, 67; tour 
in Germany, ii, 70-72; return 
through Pans, ii, 73 

1840. — Attacks the Government 
over Chartism, ii, 85; invited by 
Peel to attend Conference of Con- 
servative leaders, ii, 89 ; introduced 
to Wellington, ii, 90; gives dinner 
parties at Grosvenor Gate, ii, 90- 
93; boating incident with Louis 
Napoleon, ii, 93, 94; country visits, 
ii, 94-96 

1841. — * Atticus ’ letter to Wel- 
lington, ii, 108; returned for 
Shrewsbury, ii, 113; criticises the 
Government for remaining in 
office, ii, 116; Peel forms Mmistry, 
D’s application to him, ii, 118-124; 
Stanley’s hostility, ii, 122; Lynd- 
hurst appoints Ralph Disraeli a 
clerk in Chancery, lii, 146; visit to 
Normandy, ii, 123 

1842. — Supports Peel’s Govern- 
ment on Com Resolutions, ii, 122, 
125, 133, 134; criticises Consular 
Service, ii, 126-129; leader of 


young members, ii, 130; attacks 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, ii, 131- 
133; maintains in two speeches 
that commercial progress is a Tory 
policy, li, 133, 134; winter in Paris, 

11 , 137, chap, v; friendship with 
Louis Philippe, ii, 149-159 

1843. — Speeches on commercial 
depression, ii, 136-139; defines his 
political attitude at Shrewsbury, 
ii, 144; young Cambridge friends, 
Smythe, Manners, and Cochrane, 
h, 162-166; leads ‘ Young England ’ 
party, ii, 166-176; criticises govern- 
ment of Ireland, ii, 175-177; Peel’s 
discourtesy to him, ii, 178, 179; 
supports Palmerston against Peel 
on the Eastern Question, ii, 178- 
180 ; rebuked by Peel’s friends, ii, 
181 ; literary speech at Manchester, 
ii, 184; applies to Graham for an 
office for a brother, and is flatly 
refused, ii, 184 

1844. — Peel omits to send 
D Parliamentary Circular — corre- 
spondence, ii, 185-188; speech on 
Ireland, votes with Government, ii, 
188-194; growth of ‘ Young Eng- 
land,’ ii, 194-196; pubhcation of 
Coningshy, ii, chap, vii; diverges 
from Government, ii, 230 ; opposes 
new Poor Law, ii, 231; supports 
Factory Reform, n, 233; attacks 
Peel, Graham, and Stanley, ii, 236- 
242; visits Shrewsbury and Man- 
chester, ii, 243-247 ; ‘ Young 

England * manifesto at Manchester 
AthenBBum — D talks of the ‘ mystic 
ladder ’ of knowledge, ii, 246, 247 ; 
studies industrial districts in the 
West Riding, ii, 247; first meets 
Gathome Hardy, li, 248 
1846. — At Stowe to meet Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
ii, 248; publication of Sybil, ii, 
chap, ix; attacks Graham, ii, 310; 
and Peel, ii, 312; Peel’s ‘candid 
friend ’ reply, ii, 313; D’s rejomder 
about Canning, ii, 313-318; further 
attacks on Peel, ii, 319 seq.; visits 
Cassel and Paris, ii, 331-333; poli- 
tical crisis on Com Laws — corre- 
spondence, ii, 334-341 

1846. — Denounces Peel at meet- 
ing of Parliament, ii, 350-357 ; 
allies himself with Lord George 
Bentinck, ii, 359, 360; leads attack 
on the Cora Bill, ii, 361; ridicules 
Roebuck, ii, 369; illness, ii, 372; 
places private affairs m Philip 
Rose’s hands, iii, 148, 149; rela- 
tions with Whig leaders, ii, 376, 392, 
393 ; challenged by Col. J. Peel, ii, 
379; great reception of speech in 
House of Commons, ii, 387; 
taunted by Peel on request for 
office, ii, 389; D’s denial, ii, 390; 
organises combination with Irish 
against Coercion Bill, ii, 394; con 
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Disraeli f Benjamin — continued 
troversy with Peel about Canning, 

ii, 396-400; overthrows Peel on 
Coercion Bill, ii, 401-403; ho and 
Protectionists retain seats on 
Ministerial benches and support 
Russell’s Whig Government, iii, 2 ; 
present at Protectionist banquet 
to Stanley and Bentinck, hi, 2, 3; 
speech on Colonial system, in, 4; 
Protectionist tour, iii, 5-8; Ben- 
tinck at Bradenham — apolitical in- 
timacy with B, iii, 11-13 

1847. — On the front bench, iii, 
13; steady advance, iii, 18; speech 
about Cracow, iii, 19, 142, 171; 
agrees to purchase Hughenden, hi, 
147, 149; publication of Tancredt 

iii, 32 ; death of his mother, iii, 142 ; 
elected for Bucks, iii, 19-26; sup- 
ports Crimes Bill, iii, 30 ; speech on 
Jewish disabilities, in, 68; Bentinck 
resigns leadership, iii, 80, 81 

1848. — Death of his father, iii, 
143; ready to support Granby for 
leadership, iii, 87, 88, but he refuses 
and no leader is chosen, iii, 89; 
speeches on new commercial system, 
iii, 87, 93, 96; on French Revolution 
and Louis Philippe, iii, 95, 174; 
on Prussia as a naval power, iii, 
184; visit to Louis Philippe at 
Claremont, iii, 174; makes Metter- 
nich’s acquaintance, iii, 180; on 
foreign affairs, iii, 98, 182, 183; on 
Parliamentary reform, iii, 99; 
summary of session, * the speech 
that made me leader,’ iii, 103, 105- 
110 ; death of Lord George Bentinck, 
iii, 112; purchase of Hughenden 
comjtleted, iii, 149-151; financial 
transactions with the Bentincks, 
iii, 151; moves to Hughenden in ! 
the autumn, iii, 153; movement to | 
make D leader, iii, 1 1 6 ; publishes new 
edition of Curiosities of Literature, 
iii, 144; correspondence with Stan- 
ley about leadership, iii, 121-128 

1849. — Question of leadership, 
iii, 129, 131, 134; committee of 
three — Disraeli, Granby, Herries — 
appointed, iii, 139; leader at last, 
iii, 140; Protection ‘ hopeless,’ 
iii, 196; advocates reciprocity in 
amendment to address, iii, 197; 
speech on local taxation, iii, 199; 
speeches on Navigation Bill, iii, 
203; moves for a Committee into 
the state of the nation, iii, 208; 
assisted by Edward Stanley, iii, 
208; resolves to find substitute for 
Protection, lii, 218; Young’s agi- 
tation — correspondence about it 
with Stanley, iii, 213-233; breach in 
the party healed, iii, 233 ; Metter- 
nich leaves England, iii, 194; corre- 
spondence with Stanley on Colonial 
Government society, iii, 233 

1850. — Meets party leaders at 


Burghley, iii, 239; overtures to 
Graham, iii, 212 ; speech on rovisioii 
of Poor Law, iii, 243; illness, iii, 
245; social and political advance, 
iii, 249; speeches on import duty 
on corn, iii, 262; on Colonial policy, 
iii, 252; on Irish Government, iii, 
254; on Factories Bill, iii, 254; 
in Pacifico debate, in, 256, 258; 
cheered by Peel just before his 
death, iii, 268-263; on Parlia- 
mentary reform, iii, 285; on Roths- 
child’s attempt to take oath, iii, 
73; votes against subsequent 
Government resolutions, iii, 74; 
Papal Aggression and correspond- 
ence with Stanley, iii, 266 

1851. — Further overtures to 
Graham, iii, 273; and to Palmer- 
ston, iii, 278; speech on Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill, iii, 281 ; on relief 
of agriculture, iii, 283; memoran- 
dum on attempt to form a Con- 
servative Government, iii, 286; 
speeches on amended Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles Bill, iii, 297 ; on Irish 
Government, iii, 297; endeavours 
to persuade Derby to give up 
Protection, iii, 298; speech on relief 
of agriculture, iii, 300; defeats 
Government on the income tax, iii, 
306; beginning of correspondence 
with Mrs. Brydges Willyams, iii, 
452-457; difficulties of leadership, 
iii, 307-315; correspondence with 
Derby on Reform, iii, 331; and on 
Colonial representation, iii, 333; 
Palmerston’s dismissal by Russell, 
iii, 338, 339; publication of Lord 
George Bentinck, iii, 113, 115, 320- 
330 

1852. — Disagreement with Derby 
on Protection, hi, 316; assists 
Palmerston to overthrow Russell’s 
Government on Militia Bill, iii, 340, 
341; on formation of first Derby- 
Disraeli Ministry, iii, 341; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, iii, 346; 
re-election on taking office, iii, 351; 
first letter to the Queen, iii, 353; 
passes Militia Bill, iii, 357; first 
Budget, iii, 360; Derby’s disap- 
proval, iii, 365; defeated on re- 
distribution Bill, iii, 368; address 
to constituents abandoning Pro- 
tection, iii, 369; elected again lor 
Bucks, iii, 378; correspondence with 
Russell about Speaker and Chair- 
man, iii, 389; plagiarism from 
Thiers, iii, 393, 598; commercial 
relations with France, iii, 395; on 
Burmese War, iii, 397; relations 
with Vatican, iii, 399 ; Irish policy, 
iii, 400; the South Kensington 
Museum, iii, 402; James Disraeli 
appointed County Court Treasurer, 
iii, 146; takes first steps towards 
Administrative Reform, iv, 32, 33; 
National Defence and the BinlgeU 
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iii, 404; first visit to Windsor, iii, 
405; onViUiers resolution defends 
policy from 1846-1862, iii, 412; 
December Budget, iii, 426; talk 
witb. Bright, iii, 439; correspond- 
ence with Derby on Budget, iii, 
440; reply on Budget, iii, 442; 
defeat- and resignation of Ministry, 
iii, 448 

1858. — Unfriendly correspond- 
ence with Gladstone, iii, 476-480; 
party organisation, iii, 482 ; speech 
on Anglo-French Entente, iii, 
485; founds the Press and controls 
it himself, lii, 491-605; speech on 
Gladstone’s Budget, iii, 507; pre- 
sides at Literary Fund dinner, iii, 
609; honorary degree at Oxford, 
iii, 509; dissatisfaction of Derby 
and party with attitude to India 
Bill, iii, 511; speech on Indian 
Government, iii, 513; D and Mrs. 
D visit Mrs. Willyams at Torquay, 
iii, 468; attacks Aberdeen’s foreign 
policy in Press, iii, 621, 626; visits 
Khowsley, iii, 526 

1854. — Disclaims responsibility 
for newspaper attack on Prince 
Consort, iii, 630; secures the with- 
drawal of Bussell’s Beform Bill, iii, 
534, 535; attacks Ministerial di- 
plomacy but supports War, lii, 
636, 638; attacks Gladstone’s Bud- 
get, iii, 539; opposes Government 
Oaths’ Bill, iii, 71, 73, 76; con- 
demns Bussell’s political course, lii, 
641; on University Beform, iii, 
643; as Protestant hero, iii, 643; 
dissatisfaction with Derby, lii, 
646-549; on Crimean War, iii, 661, 
653 

1855. — ^Helps to defeat Govern- 
ment on Boebuck’s motion, iii, 
556 ; in favour of taking oflBloe, iii, 
559; disappointment at Derby’s 
failure, iii, 666 ; supports Committee 
of enquiry, iii, 672 ; peace policy, iv, 
2-6; attacks Palmerston, iv, 7-10, 
13-16, and Bussell, iv, 10-13; 
advocates Beform of Civil Service, 
iv, 34; common action with Badi- 
cals, iv, 16 ; peace propaganda after 
fan of Sebastopol — correspondence 
with Derby, iv, 17-26; submits 
to Derby scheme of Administrative 
Beform, iv, 35-40 

1856. — Has a representative 
gathering at Parliamentary dinner, 
iv, 43; at opening of Parliament 
welcomes prospect of peace, iv, 26, 
27 ; resigns control of Press, iv, 30; 
party intrigues against him, iv, 43, 
44; negotiations with Peelites, iv, 
46 ; speeches on foreign politics, iv, 
47-51; speech and vote in favour 
of Jew Bill, iii, 74, 76; at Spa, iv, 
61, 52; arrangements with JoUiflle, 
the Whip, for better Conservative 


organisation* iv, 68-60; communi- 
cations with- Napoleon III., iv, 
63-55; visit to Pans, iv, 56; moot- 
ing with Earle, iv, 68 

1857. — Fails to persuade Napo- 
leon III. to transfer his confidence 
from Palmerston to the Tories, iv, 
66, 67; difference with Stanley — 
correspondence, iv, 60-63; attacks 
Palmerston’s Government for tur- 
bulence abroad, and want of 
economy at home, iv, 64-71; secret 
treaty, iv, 65-68; debate on lorcha 
Arrow, iv, 71-73; denounces Pal- 
merston at the General Election, 
iv, 74; and advocates Beform, iv, 
78; returned unopposed, iv, 75; 
visits to important constituents, 
vi, 76; correspondence with Derby 
on Beform, iv, 78-71; festivities 
of the season, iv, 83, 86, 87, 94; 
questions Government about In- 
dian Mutiny, iv, 86, 86; groat 
speech on Indian policy, iv, 88-94; 
Divorce Bill, iv, 96 ; against a policy 
of vengeance, iv, 97-99; criticises 
suspension of Bank Charter Act, iv, 
102-105; death of Mrs. James 
Disraeli, iii, 464 ; Duke of Portland 
oaUs in his money on Hughenden 
mortgage, iii, 162 

1858. — At Court festivities in 
connection with Princess Boyal’s 
marriage, iv, 108, 109; supports 
attack on Palmerston’s India Bill, 
iv, 107, 108; opposes Conspiracy 
BiU, iv, 111-114; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, iv, 119; Earle private 
secretary, iv, 122; soils Press, iii, 
505; vindicates right of Govern- 
ment to be in ofiBice, and to deal 
with Beform, iv, 126-127; intro- 
duces India Bill, iv, 128; accepts 
procedure by resolutions, iv, 132; 
Budget, iv, 133-136; complaint by 
Derby about D’s conduct of public 
business, iv, 137-140; conduct of 
Oude debate, iv, 142-160; speech 
at Slough, iv, 150-152; vindicates 
his speech in Parliament, iv, 163, 
164; offers to Gladstone — corre- 
spondence, iv, 164-161; forwards 
Gladstone’s mission to Ionian Is- 
lands, iv, 161-164; assists Stanley 
to carry India Bill, iv, 164-168; 
helps to settle question of Jewish 
disabilities, lii, 71-73, iv, 169; finds 
Northcote a seat for Stamford, iv, 
194; establishes London main 
drainage, iv, 170; dealings with the 
Court about prerogative, iv, 171- 
173; intimacy during this Govern- 
ment with Stanley, iv, 173-176, 
185, 186, 188; imsuccessful cam- 
paign for lower estimates, iv, 253- 
256; autumn discussions and corre- 
spondence about Beform, iv, 182- 
193; James Disraeli appointed a 
Commissioner of Excise,iv,182-185 ; 
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sends Earle on confidential mission 
to Napoleon IIL, iv, 217-220 

1859. — Correspondence with 
Derby about Malmesbury and 
foreign policy, iv, 221-225; memo- 
randum on origin of Italian War, 
iy, 226-228; secures Northoote’s 
assistance at the Treasury, iv, 194, 
195; eadeayours to keep Cabinet 
together on Reform^ iv, 195-199; 
introduces Reform Bill, iv, 199-203 ; 
reply on second reading, iv, 208-210 ; 
Bill defeated and dissolution follows, 
iv, 210, 212; ill luck at General 
Election, iv, 232, 233; attempts at 
arrangement with Palmerston, iv, 
235-237, Horsman, iv, 238, Glad- 
stone, iv, 241, the Irish brigade, iv, 
242, and the Independent Liberals, 
iv, 243, 244; speech on Address, 
iv, 247-250; defeat and resignation, 
iv, 251; Malmesbury ^8 desi>atches, 
iv, 252, 253; suggests Stanley as 
Pr(miier, iv, 259 ; speaks in Parlia- 
ment against entering a Conference 
to settle fate of Italy, iv, 262-264; 
party speech at Merchant Taylors* 
Hall, iv, 264; speech at Derby’s 
Liverpool meeting, iv, 266; and at 
Manchester to Mechanics* Insti- 
tutes, iv, 267; country house visits, 
iv, 267, 268; death of his sister, 
i, 180, Iv, 268 

1860. — Defeats Russell’s Reform 
BUI by dilatory tactics, iv, 271-275 ; 
criticises Gladstone’s Budget, iv, 
276-278; paper duties retained by 
Lords whom D supports, iv, 27; 
opposes Palmerston’s and RusseU’s 
intermeddling policy, iv, 315-318; 
flattered by ‘ similitude ’ to Napo- 
leon III., iv, 320; sends Earle 
again to him, iv, 320, 321 ; confer- 
ence with Ring Leopold at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and correspondence 
with him, iv, 280, 282, 283, 322- 
324; opposes second reading of 
Trelawny’s Church Rate Bill, iv, 
354; Tory discontent with D, iv, 
284-286; attacked by R. Cecil in 
Quarterly, iv, 286-289, 292, 293; 
threatens resignation, iv, 289; dis- 
approves of Garibaldi’s ‘pirate’ 
espeditions, iv, 321; entertains 
Wilberforce at Hughenden for 
Visitation, iv, 365; speech at 
Amersham, urging opposition to 
abolition of Church Rate, iv, 356, 
357 

1861. — ^With Derby proffers sup- 
port to Palmerston, iv, 293; the 
Ds graciously received at Windsor 
by Queen and Prince, iv. 294, 295, 
382; sympathetic speech on death 
of Duchess of Kent, iv, 382; 
arranges a working alliance with 
English Roman Catholics, iv, 325; 
endeavours unsuccessfully to sub- 


stitute reduction of duty on tea 
for repeal of duty on paper, iv, 
296-299; temporary withdrawal 
from House of Commons owing 
to desertion, iv, 299, 300; defeats 
Trolawny’s Bill by the Speaker’s 
vote, iv, 359; vindicates House 
of Lords, iv, 301; another talk 
with King Leopold, iv, 326; 
laments tragedy of the Peelites, iv, 
303, 304; and death of I^ince 
Consort, iv, 382, 383; visits to 
Alnwick, and Seaham, iv, 304; 
speech at Aylesbury against * Ger- 
man neology,’ and in favour of 
establishment, iv, 360-362 

1862. — Pays tribute on Address 
to Prince Consort, iv, 384; and is 
thanked by the Queen, iv, 384, 385; 
pleads for generous treatment of 
America in Civil War, iv, 328. 329 ; 
criticises Gladstone’s finance, iv, 
305-307 ; campaign for economy, iv, 
308; denounces ‘bloated arma- 
ments,’ iv, 309; attack on Govern- 
ment, rendered abortive by Wal- 
pole’s ‘bolt,’ iv, 309-312; defeats 
Trelawny’s Bill by one vote, iv, 
363; meets and entertains minor 
royalties, iv, 330, 331; speech on 
the national and popular character 
of the Tory party, iv, 379; speech 
at Wycombe on practical Church 
reforms, iv, 363-366 ; reconstruction 
of Hughenden house and rearrange- 
ment of garden, iii, 155, 161, 162 

1863. — Andrew Montagu buys 
up D’s debts, and charges him three 
’.er cent, interest, v, 75, 79; speech 
on the future of America, iv, 332, 
333; at Prince of Wales’s marriage, 
386-387, 397 ; audience of the 
Queen, iv, 391, 392; speech and 
letter to Queen on Prince Consort’s 
character, iv, 392-395; royal mar- 
riage festivities, iv, 397-399; de- 
plores cession of Ionian Isles, iv, 
334-336; sympathises with Poles, 
but against war on their behalf, iv, 
336, 337; ridicules the fiasco of 
Russell’s diplomacy, iv, 338; 
elected trustee of British Museum, 
iv, 399-401; speech against taxing 
charities, iv, 313; and on commer- 
cial treaties, iv, 314; defeats 
Trelawny’s Bill by ten votes, iv, 
363, 366 ; urges on Roman Catholics 
united action with Churchmen, iv, 
367 ; defeat of Burials BiU, iv, 367 ; 
speech against relaxation of sub- 
scription to Thirty-nine Articles, 
iv, 368-396; speech on the success- 
ful rehabilitation of his party, iv, 
379, 380; death of Mrs. Willyams, 
leaving D £30,000, iii, 454, 473 

1864. — Tactics (of reserve, iv, 
404; differences in party about 
Danish Question, iv, 343; D 
against war for Denmark, iv, 343 
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344; introduces motion ot censure 
on Ministers, iv, 346-347 ; refuses 
to meet Garibaldi, iv, 327-328; 
speech on American democracy, iv, 
333, 334; rebukes Gladstone for 
making a moral issue of franchise 
extension, iv, 403 ; speech on malt 
tax, iv, 406; speech in Sheldonian 
Theatre, iv, 370-376 

1866. — Tactics of reserve con- 
tinued, iv, 405; refuses to speak 
on Irish Church and malt tax, iv, 
406 ; speech in favour of maintaining 
the bond with Canada, iv, 406-408; 
tributes to Cobden and Lincoln, iv, 
408; conservative declaration on 
Reform, iv, 408-411; electoral 
address, iv, 411, 412; great ad- 
vance in public estimation — ^mem- 
ber of Grillion’s, iv, 413, 414; re- 
turned unopposed with two Tory 
colleagues, iv, 414; correspondence 
with Derby about elections, iv, 415- 
418; coxmtry house visits, Raby, 
Lowther, Ashridge, Woburn, iv, 

418- 422; meets Corry at Raby, iv, 

419- 420; death of Palmerston — D*s 
appreciation, iv, 422, 423; Russell 
succeeds and revives Reform, iv, 
424-425; D urges Derby to con- 
template a " new combination,* iv, 
426 

1866, — Defeats Government over 
cattle disease, iv, 428; opposes 
Gladstone*8 Reform Bill, but leaves 
the lead to Lowe and Cranborne, 
iv, 430-433; on Seats Bill, advises 
Government to drop both Bills 
for the session, iv, 434; combines 
forces of Tories and AduUamites 
in Committee, iv, 435-437; and 
overthrows the Government, iv, 
438; falls to arrange Government 
on a broad basis, iv, 440-442; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, iv, 
445; Corry private secretary, iv, 
446-447 ; winds up the Session, iv, 
448-451 ; Hyde Park riots, iv, 449- 
452; reluctant to push Reform, iv, 
464-469; proposed Reform Com- 
mission, iv, 459-462; publishes 
Reform speeches, iv, 463-466; the 
policy of non-interference, iv, 
466-468; advocates *a litle reac- 
tion,* iv, 469-471; neutrality of 
Luxemburg, iv, 469-472; urges 
economy in naval and military ex- 
penditure, iv, 474-478; Cairns 
takes a Lord Justiceship, iv, 479, 
480; buys Blacas collection of 
gems for British Museum, iv, 401 ; 
on the etiquette of ofiace, iv, 483; 
* household sufErage ’ suggested by 
Derby as basis of Reform, iv, 484 

1867. — Rating household suf- 
frage adopted by Derby and D, iv, 
488; and by Cabinet, iv, 481; 
General Peel threatens resignation. 


iv, 491; but pacified by D, iv, 492; 
introduces Reform Resolutions, 
iv, 493 ; memorandum about Cabi- 
net and Reform, iv, 195-497 ; on 
Cranborne’s threat of resignation, 
iv, 498, 499; introduces Ten 

Minutes Bill, iv, 500, 501; presses 
for larger policy, iv, 602-511 ; meet- 
ing at Carlton, iv, 507, 508; re- 
signation of Cranborne, Carnarvon, 
and Peel, iv, 511-613; introduces 
Household Suffrage Bill, iv, 619; 
second reading speech, iv, 523-526; 
its success, iv, 527; quarrel with 
Earle, iv, 52 7-529; defeats Glad- 
stone’s amendment, iv, 630-533; 
accepts material amendments, iv, 
637, 538; the ‘Compound House- 
holder,’ iv, 538-542; minority re- 
presentation, iv, 545, 646; conduct 
of Bill in Committee, iv, 546, 647 ; 
answers Cranborne and Lowe on 
third reading, iv, 548-550; carries 
Bill into law, iv, 652; reviews his 
achievement at Mansion House, iv, 
552, 653; visit to Scotland, iv, 
554-559; answers to Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Berdews, iv, 656, 567; 
Skelton’s description of him, iv, 
558, 669; Canadian Federation, iv, 
506; proxies in the House of Lords, 
iv, 667; illness of D and Mrs. D, 
iv, 670-572; Fenian outrages in 
England, iv, 573, 574 

1868. — Directs Cabinet in Derby’s 
absence, January and February> 
iv, 677-582; Derby’s resignation, 
iv, 682-590; Prime Minister, iv, 
586-592 ; Chehnsford or Cairns ? 
iv, 692-595; proclaims *a truly 
liberal policy,’ iv, 598, 599; Mrs, 
D’s Foreign Office party, iv, 599, 
600; CS.binet, v, 2; Gladstone’s 
disapproval of him, v, 3, 4; Irish 
policy and Manning, v, 4-10; Irish 
Church question, v, 11-15; Glad- 
stone launches disestablishment 
policy, V, 15; D’s reply in debate, 
V, 16, 17 ; resists Gladstone’s 

resolutions, v, 22-24; urges the 
English Church to protest, v, 
25, 26; first resolution carried 
V, 30; alternatives of dissolution 
and resignation — the Queen’s 
views, V, 27-29; advises dissolution, 
which Queen accepts, v, 30-33; 
Cabinet uneasy, v, 33; Liberal 
attacks on him, v, 34-36; Bright’s 
attack and D’s reply, v. 36, 37; 
Suspensory Bill, v, 38-40; supple- 
mentary Reform measures, v, 41- 
43; Abyssinian success, v, 43-46; 
growing sympathy of Queen for 
D — ^presents of spring flowers, v, 
47-51; Minister in attendance at 
Balmoral, v, 51-55; ecclesiastical 
patronage, v, 57-73; correspond- 
ence on appointments with Queen, 
V, 61-64; and with Derby, v, 65, 
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67-69; Wilberforce and D, v, 58, 
59, 65, 69-72; confidential rela- 
tions with Derby, v, 73, 74; ap- 
pointment of Mayo as Viceroy of 
India, v, 74-77 ; pension for Leech’s 
children, v, 77; offers peerage to 
Montagu, v, 78, 79; speech at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall on foreign 
affairs, y, 80; negotiations with 
United States, v, 80-83; France 
and Prussia, v, 83-86; election 
address, v, 87 -89 ; confident speech 
at Guildhall, v, 89, 90; returned 
unopposed, and speech on hustings 
about Ireland, v, 91, 92; his 
Ministry defeated at the poUs, v, 
92, 93; resignation without meeting 
Parliament, v, 93-97; peerage for 
Mrs. D, V, 97-101; insists that 
Cairns, and not Salisbury, must be 
party leader in'Lords, v. Ill ; death 
of his brother James, v, 102, 103 

1869. — Lothair begun, v, 148, 
149; reserve in Parliament, v, 
103, 104; opposition to Irish 
Church Bill, v, 104-108; Derby’s 
death, v, 108-111; Cairns resigns 
leadership, and D wishes Stanley 
(now Derby) to succeed, v, 112-114, 
but he refuses, v, 114; Hichmond 
chosen, v, 115; Salisbury’s veiled 
attack on D in Quarterly ^ v, 115 

1870. — Speeches on Irish crime, 
V, 115, 117 ; on Irish Land Bill, v, 
118-120; and on Forster’s Educa- 
tion BiU, V, 121-122; Lothair pub- 
lished, May 2 — its success, v, 164- 
166; continued ill health during 
session, v, 122-124; Franco-German 
War, V, 125-126, 128, 129; advo- 
cates armed neutrality, and the 
vital importance of securing inde- 
pendence of Belgium, v, 126-128; 
improvement in health, October, v, 
128; collected edition of his works, 
with General Preface, begins to 
appear, November, v, 167; begins 
Endymion, v, 169, vi, 551; dis- 
trust of his leadership, v, 169, 170, 
172 

1871. — Speeches on Franco-Ger- 
man War, V, 132-134; on Russia’s 
repudiation of the Treaty of Paris, 
V, 134-136; and on America, v, 
136, 137 ; D throws off reserve and 
attacks Gladstone and Ministry, v, 
138 ; taunts Gladstone with failure 
in Ireland, v, 138, 139; attacks 
Lowe’s ‘ harum-scarum ’ Budgets, 
V, 139, 140; and the Ballot BiU,v, 
140 ; and condemns misuse of pre- 
rogative to carry abolition of 
purchase in the army, v, 141; de- 
fends the Queen, and explains her 
multifarious duties, v, 142-145 

1872. — Discussions in the party 
as to leadership, v, 171-173; 
complains to Richmond of want of 


communication, v, 174-176; Tory 
leaders at Burgliley incline to pre- 
fer Derby as Chief, v, 176 ; Alabama 
question, v, 177-179; attacks 
Ministers for their failures, v, 179, 
180 ; popular admiration of him, v, 
181-183; visit of D and Lady B 
to Manchester at Easter, v, 183- 
193; Conservative reorganisation, 
V, 184-186; speech in Free Trade 
Hall, V, 186-192; failure of Lady 
B’s health, v, 222, 223; Speech 
about Belgium at Literary Fund 
dinner, v, 197; speech at Crystal 
Palace, v, 193-196; Ballot Bill, v, 
198-200; rating reform, v, 200, 201 ; 
complete breakdown of Lady B, v, 
223; D and Lady B spend August 
and September in London, v, 224- 
226; her removal to Hughenden, 
V, 226-228, and death, v, 229-232 

1873. — ^At Edwards’s hotel in 
London, v, 233 ; quiet dinners with 
friends, v, 234-236; speech against 
Irish University Bill, v, 205, 206; 
defeat and resignation of ministers 
V, 206, 207 ; Queen sends for D, who 
declines office, v, 207-209; doubts 
raised as to his meaning, and re- 
solved, V, 209-217; memorandum 
for the Queen on the crisis, v, 
214-217 ; Gladstone resumes office, 
V, 217; speech of explanation, v, 
218-220; attacks Lowe’s finance, 
V, 252 ; and Burials Bill, v, 252-254; 
beginning of intimacy with Lady 
Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, 
V, chap, vii, 237-251; loss of by- 
elections by Government, v, 255; 
D arranges his and Lady B’s papers 
at Hughenden, August and Septem- 
ber, V, 256, 260; at Brighton, v, 
260; first visits to Weston and 
to Bretby, v, 261; rides to hounds, 
V, 261 ; Bath letter, v, 261-263 ; visit 
to Glasgow, V, 263-268; address to 
students, v, 263-266; on his leader- 
ship, V, 267; political speech to 
Scottish Conservatives, v. 267-268; 
coimtry house visits — Heir, Lam- 
ington, Gunnersbury, Ashridge, 
Sandrmgham, v, 268, 269; gather- 
ing of Conservative leaders at 
Hemsted, v, 269, 270; Christmas 
at Trentham, v, 270 

1874. — At Crichel, Heron Court, 
and Bretby, v, 271, 272; hears at 
Edwards’s hotel news of dissolution 
of Parliament, v, 272; collects 
colleagues and issues election 
address, v, 272-275; Conservative 
victory, v, 279-283; oratorical duel 
with Gladstone, v, 280, 281; at 
the head of the poll for Bucks, v, 
281; reconciliation with Salisbury, 
V, 283-285; obtains house in White- 
hall Gardens, V, 285; on Gladstone’s 
resignation sent for to Windsor, 
and becomes Prime Minister, v, 
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285, 286; Cabinet formed, r, 287- 
290; Lennox offended at omission 
from Cabinet, v, 291; difficulties 
about the Household, v, 292-295; 
exhausted and visits Brighton, v, 
296, 297; attentions from Prince 
of Wales, V, 297; baronetcy for 
Bose, V, 298 ; preparation of Queen’s 
Speech, v, 301, 302; arranges for 
special communications with Derby 
and Salisbury, v, 409-411; busy 
days, V, 303-306; at Bretby for 
Easter, v, 306; Budget, v, 306-308; 
attacked by gout, April, v, 308; 
dinner at Arlington Street, v, 308, 
309; on household suffrage in 
counties, v, 310, 311; dispute with 
Lesseps about Suez Canal, v, 411, 
412; fruitless negotiations with 
him through the Hothschilds, v, 
413; Tsar’s visit to England, v, 
414-416; the Bradfords at Hughen- 
den for Whitsuntide, v, 312; 
another attack of gout, June, v, 
312, 313; Bitualism, v, 313-320; 
Public Worship Begulation Bill, 
V, 320; passed through the Lords, 
V, 321-323; D supports, while 
Gladstone attacks, bill in Commons, 
V. 323-325; Salisbury on ‘bluster,’ 
V, 326; and D on ‘ gibes and flouts 
and jeers,* v, 327; friendly rela- 
tions with Salisbury not impaired, 
V, 327, 328; hostility of High 
Churchmen, v, 329, 330; Scotch 
Patronage Bill, v, 331, 332; En- 
dowed Schools Bill, V, 333, 360; 
Factories Bill, v,386; buys Italian 
pictures for National Gallery, v, 334, 
335; speech on Home Rule, v, 335, 
336; visits to Osborne, Longleat, 
Fonthill, Bretby, Windermere, and 
Bimam, v, 338-343; second and 
last visit to Balmoral, v, 343-345 ; 
ill there and bad attack of gout 
at Bretby, v, 345-348; visit to 
Ireland abandoned, v, 345-347; 
condemnatory verdict on QreviUe 
Memoirs^ v, 348-351; speech on 
Conservative working - men at 
Guildhall, V, 351-352; further 
attacks of gout, v, 352; goes to 
Bournemouth, v, 353, 354; offer 
of G.C.B. to Carlyle, and of 
baronetcy to Tennyson, v, 355-358 
1875. — Question of recognition 
of Alphonse XII. of Spain, v, 416- 
419; difference between the Queen 
and Derby, v, 417, 418; D endea- 
vours to promote better relations 
V, 418; Hartington chosen Liberal 
leader in the Commons, v, 361, 362; 
programme of social reform taken 
up, V, 359, 362-364, 391, 392; 
Artisans* Dwellings Bill, v, 364; 
Friendly Societies Bill, v, 364, 365, 
371; Masters and Workmen Bill, 
and Conspiracy Bill, v, 365, 371, 


372; Public Health Bill, v. 386; 
questions of privilege, v, 372, 373; 
speech about * dry champagne,* v, 
377; Ralph Disraeli appointed 
Clerk-Assistant in the Lords, vi, 
529; Bismarck threatens Belgium, 
V, 420, and France, v, 421; peace 
secured by action of Russia and 
England, v, 421-426; Merchant 
Shipping Bill and Plimsoll, v, 381- 
387 ; Agricultural Holdings Bill, 
V, 366, 383, 391; gives political 
dinners and goes much into society, 
V, 387-391; revolt in Herzegovina 
reopens Eastern Question, vi, 11- 
14; consular intervention, vi, 12; 
Alheria and Mistletoe affair, v, 398; 
action on fugitive slave circular, 
V, 296-298; visits to Osborne, 
Weston, Longshawe, Bretby, Wort- 
ley, Sandbeck (whence he attends 
the Doncaster St. Leger, v, 399), 
Dunoombe and Gopsal, v, 400; 
restoration of Hughenden Church, 
V, 400-403; arranges visit of Prince 
of Wales to India, v, 427-432; at 
Sandringham before Prince’s de- 
parture, V, 431 ; anxiety about 
Afghanistan, v, 427, 433, 435; 
Lj^ton appointed Viceroy, v, 436- 
437, vi, 377, 378; bankruptcy of 
the Porte, vi, 14; conferences with 
foreign imbassadors on Eastern 
Question, vi, 14, 16; speech at 
Guildhall asserting British in- 
terests in Turkey, vi, 16, 17 ; pur- 
chase of Suez Canal Shares, v, 439- 
453; Rothschilds provide purchase 
money, v, 446-448; the Queen’s 
satisfaction, v, 448-451; visit to 
Hatfield, v, 455 

1876, — ^Visit to Weston and 
serious illness on return to town, 
January, v, 489 ; Andrassy note, v, 
18; D adheres to note after hesi- 
tation, vi, 18, 19; wishes to en- 
courage Bismarck’s overtures, vi, 
20-23 ; Royal Titles Question forced 
On by the Queen, v, 457, 458; 
Parliament opened by her in per- 
son, V, 458-460; persuades Par- 
liament to sanction Suez Canal 
purchase, v, 460-461; Slave Cir- 
cular debate, v, 462; Royal Titles 
BiU, V, 462-479; adroit speeches 
on the measure, v, 463-466; Queen’s 
sympathy with him in resisting 
factious opposition, v, 467-469; 
Lowe attacks Queen and D and is 
demolished by D, v, 477-479; mur- 
der of consuls at Salonika, May, vi, 
22; Berlin Memorandum, vi, 23, 
24; on his advice. Cabinet decides 
to reject it, vi, 24-26; fleet sent to 
Besika Bay, vi, 26; Sultan Abdul 
Aziz deposed, and Sultan Murad 
proclaimed, vi, 28; Berlin Memo- 
randum withdrawn, vi, 2 8 ; seriously 
ill throughout May,?v,^490;|wishos 
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to retire, but Queen presses him * 
to remain as a peer, v, 491; Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, Enclosure of 
Commons Bill and Pollution of 
RiYers Bill, y, 367; Appellate 
Jurisdiction Bill, y, 375; Education 
Bill, Y, 368, 483-485; ViYiseotion 
Bill, Y, 482, 483; attacked by 
Chamberlain, y, 479, 481; grand 
entertainment to Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, Y, 481; account of 
Bulgarian atrocities in Daily News 
Jime 23, yi, 42; expresses incredu- 
lity in Parliament, vi, 43-46; an- 
swers Gladstone successfully in 
general debate on Eastern policy, 
July 31, vi, 37-40; answers Har- 
court and Forster in debate on 
Atrocities, August 11 — ^last speech 
m the Commons, vi, 46-48, v, 488; 
peerage announced, y, 489; regret 
in the Commons, v, 497; letters 
from Derby, Salisbury, and Har- 
oourt, Y, 493, 494, 498; appoints 
Northcote his successor, y, 524-529 ; 
visits to Osborne and Castle Brom- 
wich, vi, 49, 50 ; Atrocity Agitation, 
vi, 50, 51; ideas for turning it to 
account, vi, 51-54; Gladstone 
emerges to head agitation, vi, 54-59 ; 
and publishes pamphlet BwZ- 
getrian Horror September, vi, 59- 
62; B attacks him in speech at 
Aylesbury, vi, 64-66; and severely 
in private letters, vi, 66, 67; Bucks 
Election, seat kept, vi, 67, 68; 
correspondence with Salisbury, vi, 
70-73; Sultan Murad deposed, and 
Sultan Abdul Hamid succeeds — 
B’s view of him, vi, 72, 73; high 
appreciation of Derby’s conduct of 
negotiations, vi, 62, 68, 72, 74, 76, 

7 7 ; policy of armistice first and con- 
ference afterwards, vi, 78; Russia 
proposes military occupation of 
Turkey, vi, 73, 78, 79; desires 
an understanding with Germany, ! 
vi, 80-82; armistice arranged by 
ultimatum from Tsar to Sultan, vi, 
84-86; selects Salisbury as Pleni- 
potentiary for Conference, vi, 87; 
Guildhall speech — waming to 
Russia, vi, 90-93; difierenoes in 
Cabinet, vi, 93-96; appointment 
of Benson as Bishop of Truro, vi, 97 ; 
meets Granville at Criohel, vi, 97, 
98; arrangements for military 
action, vi, 98-102; letters to Salis- 
bury, vi, 102-106; Constantinople 
Conference opens, vi, 107-111 ; soli- 
tary Christmas in London, vi. 111 
1877. — Dines with Empress of 
India at Windsor, January 1, v, 
486, 487 ; failure of Constantinople 
Conference, vi, 112-115; consoles 
Salisbury, vi, 114; drafts Eastern 
portion of Queen’s speech, vi, 116- 
118; carries sword of State before 


the Queen at opening of Parlia- 
ment, V, 519 ; introduced to Lords 
by Derby and Bradford, v, 519, 
520; first speech in Lords, vi, 119; 
speech on Eastern Question, vi 
120-125; constant attacks of gout, 
asthma, and bronchitis, vi, 124, 
125; Gortchakoff’s circular, vi, 125- 
127 ; Ignatiefl’s mission, vi, 12-129; 
London Protocol, vi, 130 ; outbreak 
of Russo-Turkish War, vi, 131; 
Queen’s indignation with Russia, 
vi, 132, 133; B’s policy, vi, 133, 134, 
142, 143 ; Derby’s May despatch, vi, 
135 ; Layard sent to Constantinople, 
vi, 135; painted by Angeli for 
Queen, vi, 136; attacks in Parlia- 
ment, vi. 136, 137; Cabinet dis- 
sension, vi, 138, 139; dissatisfac- 
tion with Derby, vi, 139-142, 145- 
149; shared by Queen, vi, 143-145, 
146-149; Salisbury’s position, vi, 
145, 147, 156; rapid Russian 

advance in Bulgaria, y1, 150; per- 
suades Cabinet to take precaution- 
ary measures, vi, 150 -156 ; Manners 
threatens resignation, vi, 156; 
Queen and Derby, vi, 156-159; 
Burials Bill, vi. 161-163; Pigofct 
appointment, vi, 163-168; Prisons 
Bill, V, 496; Universities Bill, 
V, 368; annexation of Transvaal, 
vi, 416, 417 ; Prere sent to South 
Africa, vi, 417, 418; South Africa 
Bill, vi, 414-416; Russia checked 
at Plevna, vi, 160; Cabinet on 
question of a second campaign, 
vi, 171, 172; message to Tsar by 
Colonel Wellesley, vi, 173-17 7 ; early 
autumn at Hughenden, vi, 177- 
184; at Brighton in October, vi, 
185-191; talks there with Schou- 
valofC, vi, 185, 186, 190; visit to 
Woburn, Yi, 187-189 ; Ylsits Bridge, 
vi, 191; goes to Kve in Downing 
Street, vi, 191; consults Dr. Kidd, 
vi, 191, 192 ; persuades Cabinet to 
further negotiations, vi, 193-199; 
Derby drifting apart from him, vi , 
195, 196, 198, 199; fall of Plevna, 
vi, 200 ; proposes forward policy to 
Cabinet, vi, 200-202; and, after 
threatening resignation, carries it, 
vi, 204-207; Queen’s visit to 
Hu^enden, vi, 202-204; solitary 
Christmas in London, vi, 208; 
oorrespondence with Salisbury, vi, 
209-211 

1878. — ^Difficult situation for 
Government, vi, 212; Carnarvon’s 
indiscreet speech, vi, 213-215; in- 
cessant Cabinets, vi, 216; Queen’s 
high spirit, vi, 217, 218; proposal 
to occupy the Dardanelles, vi, 218- 
221; Salisbury rallies to B, vi, 219, 
221, 226; Tsar’s ambiguous policy, 
vi, 220; Oamarvon’s conditional 
resignation, vi, 221-223; speech on 
Address, vi, 224; Queen offers, but 
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B declines Garter, vi, 225, 226; 
Cabinet decides to act, vi, 226, 227 ; 
Derby and Carnarvon resign, vi, 
227-230; fleet recalled on Layard’s 
telegram, vi, 230, 231 ; Derby per- 
suaded to return, vi, 231-238; bis 
attitude in Cabinet, vi, 237, 238, 
247-250; Gladstone’s speech about 
counterworking B, vi, 238, 239; 
public opinion rallies to B, vi, 
240-242; Queen’s indignation at 
Russia, vi, 243; misunderstanding 
between Queen and B, vi, 244-247 ; 
British Fleet in Sea of Marmora, vi, 
244, 250; military preparations, vi, 
251; a place of arms wanted in the 
Levant, vi, 251-256; Russian terms 
must be submitted to Europe, vi, 

256- 261; treaty of San Stefano, vi, 

257- 259; Russia’s refusal, vi, 259- 

261; Cabinet of March 27, vi, 262- 
267; Derby’s resignation, vi, 268- 
270; B aimounces calling out of 
Reserve, vi, 271; dispute as to de- 
cisions of the Cabinet, vi, 271-279; 
Salisbury Foreign Secretary, vi, 
279; reconstructed Cabinet, vi, 
279-281; Salisbury’s circular, vi, 
282-285; speech on treaty of San 
Stefano, vi, 257, 258, 284; Indian 
troops ordered to Malta, vi, 285- 
288; negotiations with Russia and 
with Turkey, vi, 288-295; Schou- 
valoff Memorandum, vi, 295-298; 
Cyprus Convention, vi, 295, 
298-301; revelation of Memoran- 
dum in the Globe, vi, 302, 303; 
Congress to meet at Berlin, vi, 
257, 304; appointed Chief Pleni- 
potentiary, vi, 305-309; journey 
to Berlin, meeting wdth Bismarol^ 
vi, 314-315; leading figure in 
Congress, vi, 310-313; narrative in 
letters and diary for the Queen, vi, 
315-332, 336; opening formalities, 
vi, 316-320; question of Bulgaria, 
vi, 320-326; question of Bosnia, 
vi, 332, 333: Rumania, Serbia, 
Montenegro, Greece, vi, 333-335; 
Batoum and Asiatic frontier, vi, 
335-338; misunderstanding be- 
tween B and Gortchakofl, vi, 337, 
338; illness — Kidd summoned to 
Berlin, vi, 336, 338, 339 ; relation 
to Bismarck, vi, 339-342; publica- 
tion of Cyprus Convention, vi, 343 ; 
signs treaty of Berlin, vi, 343, 344; 
welcome in England, vi, 345, 346, 
358, 362; Queen’s welcome — 

Garter for B and Salisbury, vi, 346- 
348; criticism of Treaty, vi, 348, 
349 ; speeches in Lords, vi, 349-355 ; 
and at Knightsbridge Riding 
School, vi, 355-357 ; controversy 
with Gladstone, vi, 355, 357, 358; 
estimate of Treaty and B’s foreign 
policy, vi, 362-368; Factories Bill, 
V, 366; Bpping Forest Bill, v, 367; 


Bishoprics Bill, v, 368 ; bad trade, 
bad harvests, failure of City of 
Glasgow’s Bank, vi, 369, 370; re- 
fuses to put immediate pressure on 
Turkey to carry out treaty, vi, 
372-376; or on Russia in Asia, vi, 
377, 378; reception of Russian 
mission in Cabul, vi, 379, 380; 
Neville Chamberlain despatched by 
Lytton with a countermission, vi, 
380; discontented with Lytton’s 
precipitate action, vi, 380-383; 
Chamberlain’s mission stopped by 
Ameer, vi, 382-384; Odo Russell’s 
peerage, vi, 346, 385; reluctant to 
send reinforcements to South 
Africa, vi, 420, 421; Cabinet of 
October 25, vi, 386-388; ultimatum 
to Ameer, vi, 388; at Hatfield, vi, 
389; Guildhall speech on scientific 
frontier, vi, 390-393; at Sandring- 
ham, vi, 393, 394 ; Liberals attack 
Afghan policy, vi, 395-397; 
Roberts’s successes in the field, vi, 
397; Parliamentary approval, vi, 
397-399; speech in the Lords, vi, 
399-401; successful campaign, vi, 
401 ; solitary Christmas at Hughen- 
den, vi, 402; public distress, vi, 
402-404 

1879. — ^Appointment of Duflerin 
as Ambassador to Russia, and of 
Lightfoot as Bishop of Durham, vi, 
407-408; at Hatfield before the 
session, vi, 409; Zulu War — ^news 
of Isandhlwana disaster, vi, 409; 
censure of Frere, vi,426; speech on 
South African policy, vi, 426, 427; 
agricultural speeches, vi, 496, 497 ; 
at Hatfield for Easter and in July, 
vi, 428, 446; decision to send out 
Wolseley — Queen’s disapproval, vi, 
428-433 ; speech in Lords on Eastern 
Question, vi, 440; death of Lionel 
de Rothschild, vi, 434; death of 
Prince Imperial, vi, 436-439; battle 
of Ulundi, vi, 435 ; death of Sher Ali 
in exile, vi, 401; treaty of Ganda- 
mak, vi, 402; meets Prince Alex- 
ander of Bulgaria, vi, 465-467; 
Egypt — ^Ismail deposed, and Dual 
Control established, vi, 441-446; 
finance of Zulu War, vi, 447-449; 
Irish University Bill, vi, 447, 450; 
Army Discipline Bill, vi, 450; 
speech at Mansion House on tlireo 
profits from land, vi, 498, 499; 
adds to Hughenden estate, vi, 476; 
agricultural speech at Aylesbury, 
vi, 499, 500; refuses Queen’s re- 
quest to welcome Chelmsford at 
Hughenden, vi, 458-462; disaster 
to Cabul mission, vi, 478, 479; 
Cranbrook at Hughenden, vi, 479- 
481; Bradfords and Lady Chester- 
field at Hughenden, September, vi, 
481; Mtinster at Hughenden with 
overtures for alliance from Bis- 
marck, vi, 486-489; correspondence 
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with Queen and Salisbury, vi, 486, 
494; Austro -German Alliance, vi, 
491, 492; battle of Charasiab, vi, 
482, 504; Guildhall speech — Jm- 
peHum et Libertas, vi, 483, 494, 495; 
Gladstone’s Midlothian Campaign, 
vi, 501, 503 ; Lytton’spolicy of disin- 
tegration for Afghanistan, negotia- 
tions with Persia, vi, 482-485; soli- 
taryChristmas at Hughenden,vi,505 
1880. — ^Visit of Prince of Wales 
to Hughenden, vi, 471, 472; iU in 
London, vi, 506, 507; Irish relief 
Bills, vi, 510, 512; question of dis- 
solution, vi, 608, 510-513; Cabinet 
decision to dissolve, vi, 514; 
letter to Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, vi, 514-517 ; Gladstone’s 
address and campaign, vi, 517, 518; 
Hartington’s tribute, vi, 519; de- 
fective Conservative organisation, 
vi, 519, 520 ; at Hatfield for Elec- 
tions, vi, 521; heavy Conservative 
defeat, vi, 522, 523; view of the 
results, vi, 523, 524; Queen’s dis- 
tress, vi, 524-528; peerage for 
Corry, vi, 528-530; winding up 
the Government, vi, 530-532 ; who 
is to be Prime Minister ? v, 532- 
539; advice to Queen, vi, 534, 535; 
resignation, vi, 536, 537 ; after nego- 
tiations Gladstone appointed Prime 
Minister, vi, 537-539; visits to 
Windsor, April, May, July, Decem- 
ber, vi, 540-542; royal corre- 
spondence continued, vi, 542-544; 
goes down to Hughenden, and 
resumes Endymion, vi, 551, 577, 
579; at Seamore Place for opening 
of Parliament, vi, 577-579; Con- 
servative meeting at Bridgwater 
House, vi, 574-577; life at Hughen- 
den, vi, 580-585, 590-594, 637-639; 
Compensation for Disturbance BiU, 
vi, 579-586; visit of Northcote to 
Hughenden, vi, 582-584; speaks 
in Lords and defeats Bill, vi, 586; 
Hares and Rabbits Bill,vi, 586-590; 
visit to Commons to see Fourth 
Party, vi, 587, 588; prevents Lords 
from defeating Game BiU, vi, 589- 
590 ; Lady Bradford and a party at 
Hughenden, vi, 591; seriously ill 
with asthma and gout, vi, 591, 
592; Rowton goes with his sick 
sister to Biarritz and then Algiers, 
vi, 592, 594; publication of Endy~ 
mion, November, vi, 551, 593; 
lonely Christmas at Hughenden, vi, 
594; Barrington as secretary, vi, 
594; the question of a successor — 
a letter to Salisbury, vi, 594-596; 
leaves Hughenden for Seamore 
Place, December 31, vi, 596, 597 
1881. — Constant ill health, vi, 
597, 598; speech on the Address, vi, 
597; social engagements, vi, 598- 
603, 609 ; takes up his residence in 


Curzon Street, vi, 599, 600; ob- 
struction in Parliament, vi, 600, 
601; Rowton back from Algiers, 
vi, 600 ; but returns there February, 
vi, 602 ; speech in Candahar debate, 
vi, 603-605; last dinner party, vi, 
605, 606 ; a minor political crisis, vi, 
606-608; last speech in Lords, vi, 
608; last illness, vi, 609-617; 
Rowton comes back, vi, 614; death, 
vi, 616, 617; Queen’s grief and 
tribute, vi, 618, 619; funeral, vi, 
620-622; Queen’s visit to tomb, 
622, 623; parliamentary tributes, 
vi, 623, 626; monetary position 
at death, and will, vi, 626, 627 
CJiaracteristics : — Affectation, i, 
362 ; ambition, i, 35, 88, 89, 183,1 84, 
186, 201, 267, 338, 362, v, 299, 499, 
vi, 303, 633; artistry, iv, 483, vi, 
164-167, 216, 642, 643; assurance, 

1 , 40; books, love of, hi, 145, 157, v, 
405, vi, 637; boyish earnestness 
and freshness, hi, 129, v, 164; 
brooding temperament, i, 35, 186, 
ii, 266, vi, 641; ceremoniousness 
iv, 468, 483, vi, 546, 614, 620; com- 
plexity of character, i, 30, 35, 245; 
courage, ii, 8-11, 13, 228, 406, hi, 
77-79, 426, iv, 565, 566, 597, v, 182, 
vi, 287, 616, 624, 633; coxcombry, 
i, 155, 159, 362; cynicism, vi, 69, 
636; dandyism, i, 39, 284, 285; 
domestic affections and tastes, i, 
15, 16, 179, 180,4i, 70, hi, 144, 148, 
iv, 570, 572, v, chap, vi, vi, 620, 
623, 639; dreaming, habit of, i, 34; 

• energy, i, 35, 74, hi, 129; extra- 
vagance of abuse, i, 289-292, 304, 
305, 319-323, v, 262; faithfulness 
in friendship, iii, 165, 174, 194, 466, 
473, V, 61, 173-176, 194, 195, v, 
417-419, 520, vi, 269, 270, 532, 549, 
644; fine arts, interest in the, i, 
421, iv, 401, V, 334, 336; flatterer, 
iv, 394, vi, 462-464; fortitude, vi, 
218, 523; gastronomy, interest in, 

i, 42; generosity, vi, 569; good 
temper, iv, 312, 565, vi, 523; gor- 
geousness and state, love of, iv, 
396-399, V, 152, 161; grasp of fact, 

ii, 224, 300, iii, 196, 212-214, 241. 
V, 105, 439, vi, 138, 642; gratitude, 
ii, 69, iv, 570, 586, 590, v, 77-79, 
97-100, 298; hebraism or judaism, 

i, 196, 197, h, 211, 212, iii, chap, iii, 
154, vi, 10, 623, 635; humanity, ii, SC- 
SI, chap, ix, iv, 91, 96-99, v, 432, vi, 
44; humour, ii, 221, 224, iv, 565, vi, 
465; imagination, i, 35, 186, 211, 

ii, chap. X, iii, chaps, ii and iii, iv, 
84-95, 166-168, v, 355, 453, 465, 
vi, 285-288, 299, 646, 548, 624, 637, 
641, 642, 645, 646; imperiahsm, iii, 
24, 237, 333-336, 370, 386, iv, 231, 
406-408, 476, 559, v, 191, 192, 194- 
196, chaps, xi and xii, vi, 1-3, 370, 
371, 410, 415, 632, 646; impulsive- 
ness, i, 62, ii, 42, 51; inaccuracy in 
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detail, i, 25. iii, 141, 288, 290, 295, 
841, vi, 643 ; independence ol char- 
acter, i, 228, iii, 25, 26, iv, 20-27, 
289-293, 300, vi, 633; industry and 
zeal in politics, ii, 17, 18, iii, 219, iv, 
546-548, V, 272, 273. 345, 346, 507, 
508, iii, chap, xvi, 633; influenced 
hy women, i, 188, 189, v, 237, 238, 
300, vi, 554, 555,' 566; ingenuity, 
deadierity, and resource, iii, 212- 
242, 299-317, iv, 132, 143-150, 190- 
199, 272^275, chaps, xiv and xv, 
665. vi. 51; insight, ii, 297, iii, 266, 
iv, 18; inteHe^ual integrity, ii, 
407, vi, 643; intrifeue, genius for, 
i, 262, ii, 376, iii. 277, 278, iv, 68, 
217-220, vi, 173-177; intolerance 
of cant, ii, 224, 406, iv, 256, 335, 
403, vi, 546; irony, i, 193, ii, 296, 
iii, 442, iv, 565, vi. 566, 643; 
isolation and aloofness, i, 16, vi, 
637; kindness of heart, i. 111, vi, 
611, 619, 624, 639, 640. 644; light, 
passion for, vi, 553, 560 ; loyalty, iii, 
87, 88. 113-115, 527, 670, iv, 81, 
665, V, 73, 75, 97, 110, vi. 48, 547, 
626, 639; magnanimity, iv, 157, v, 
77, 355-358, 517 ; mysterious man- 
ner. Ui. 49, 86, vi, 662-554, 634, 641 ; 
optimism, iii, 351, iv, 43, 75, 232; 
oratory, v, chap, xiii; overclever- 
nesB, iv, 296, 297; patience, i, 
190, ii, 406, iv, 2, 265, 697, v, 103, 
104, 171, 172, 182, vi, 138, 625, 
633; patriotism, i, 132, 210, iii, 
163, 154, iv, 310, 311, v, 179, 182, 
vi, 1, 2, 626; persistency, 1, 229, 
iU, 298, 299, 512, iv, 179, v, 97, 220, 
vi, 61, 72, 138, 429-435, 459-462, 
546, 675, 623, 626; placability, iv, 
157, 596, V, 284, vi, 623; plagiar- 
ism, i, 365, Ui, 393-395, 578-580; 
V, 608, vi, 605; power of winning 
confidence and managing men, i, 
66, 74, ii, 360, iii, 11, iv, 160, vi, 130, 
642; prescience, li, 305, v, 121, 161, 
265; pride, i, 255; promptness and 
decision, v. 397, 421-425, 442, vi, 
227, 261, 479, 547; Protestantism, 
i, 316, iii, 267-271, 374, 543-545 
iv, 351, 368, V, 57-66, 313-331, 340, 
402, 403; resolution, ii, 304, iii, 129, 
360, iv, 113, 565, v, 174, 272, 273, 
vi, 28, 29, 200, 226, 241, 261, 324* 
325, 375, 633; reverence for re- 
ligion, iii, chap, iii, iv, chap, x, 
vi, 616; romantic temperament, i, 
297, iii, 452, v, chap, vii, 452, v, 
chap, vii, 298, 347, vi, 463, 467; 
sarcasm, ii, 228, 316, iv, 442; self- 
command, iii, 442, 448; self-con- 
fidence and self-reliance, i, 74, 122, 
133, 222, 236, 254, 255, ii, 247, v, 
33, 609, 610; self -suppression and 
self-abnegation, ii, 361, iii, 242, 
342, 659, iv, 156-160, 258-260, v, 
109, 207-220, vi, 624; self -worship, 
362, vi, 642; sensitiveness to 


kindness, vi, 620, 624; sharp 

tongue, i, 40, vi, 644 ; society, fond- 
ness for and conquest of, i, chap, xil, 
ii, chaps, i and ii, iii, 155, iv, 413, 

418, V, 150, vi, 598, 602, 603, 605, 
606, 634; sympathy, vi, 619; tact, 

ii, 361, iii, 376, iv, 565, v, 338, 414- 

419, 428-430. vi, 130, 233; trees, 
love of, iii, 167-159, vi, 638; want 
of strict vera.city and sincerity, ii, 
392, vi, 642; waywardness and 
pnokishness, ii, 303, iii, 382, vi, 
589; will power, i, 338, 362, ii, 304, 
V, 174, vi, 311, 665, 656, 560, 623, 
641; wit, ii, 382, iv. 606, vi, 465; 
youth, love of, ii, 166, 207, iii, 382, ’v, 
312, 394, 395, vi, 281, 288, 289, 639 

Free Trade and Protection, il, 
chaps, iii, iv, viii, xi, and xii; 
comment on his attitude to Peel, ii, 
303-310, 403-408; after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, iii, chaps, i, iv, 
and viii to xii; comment on his 
abandonment of Protection, iii, 
196, 197. 416-420; views in 1879, 
vi, 495-500 

Lady Bradford and Lady Chester- 
field, intimacy with, v, chap, vii 

Literary estimate, vi, 572-574 

Foreign policy, iii, chaps, vii and 
XV, iv, 214-231, chap, ix, v, chaps, 
vi and xii; Eastern Question, vi, 
chaps, i to ix; value of work at 
Berlin Congress, vi, 362-368; spb- 
sequent policy, vi, 372-377, 439- 
446, 486-495 

Mrs. Brydges Willyams, relation 
to, iii, cliap. xiii 

Parliamentarian, v, chap, xiii 

Parliamentary reform, iii, 99- 
103, iv, chap, vi and chaps, xii to 
XV ; comment on his action in 
1867, iv, 659-665; subsequent 
policy, V, 310, 311 

Patronage, iv, 182-185, 256-258, 
V, chap, ii, vi, 648-649 

Pecuniary affairs: speculates at 
age of 20 on Stock Exchange, and 
incurs heavy debts, i, 66, 56, 124- 
126; profits from Vivian Grey, i, 
83, and from Young Duke, i, 124; 
improvidejice and four contested 
elections plunge him into further 
debt, i, 346-359; conduct always 
strictly honourable, i, 349, vi, 86; 
reluctant to apply to his father, i, 
348, but makes a partial confi- 
dence, and temporary modus vivendi 
arranged, i, 359; marriage (1839) 
gives him house In London and 
fi4,000 to £5, 000 a year, ii, 37 ; Mrs. D 
pays large sums to satisfy creditors, 

iii, 147 ; liabilities at time of Shrews- 
bury election, 1841, £20,000, ii, 115; 
profits from Coningsby, ii, 199; 
places private affairs in Kose’s 
hands, 1846, iii, 148; profits from 
Tancred, iii, 49; Bentinck’s exagger- 
ated estimate of D's literary gains 
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iii, 86; roceivos £10,000 as residuary 
legatee under his Jeather’s will, iii, 
145; purchases Hughenden, 1848, 
for £34,950, ili, 14:7, and mortgages 
it for £25,000 to Bentmek’s two 
brothers, lii, 150-162; estimated 
indebtedness, £40,000, iii, 152; 
literary earnings, lii, 164; Duke of 
Portland (1857) calls in his money 
on mortgage, and D again resorts 
to usurers, iii, 152, 153; obtains 
Cabinet pension of £2,000 a year 
on quitting office, 1859, iv, 259; 
Andrew Montagu buys up all D*s 
debts, takes mortgage on Hughen- 
den for £57,000, and charges him 
3 per cent., winter of 1862-63, 
V, 77-79, vi, 626; receives over 
£30,000 as Mrs. Willyams*s resid- 
uary legatee, winter of 1863-64, 
iii, 452-454, 473; receives about 
£5,000 under his brother James’s 
will, 1868-1869, v, 102; large profits 
from Lothair, v, 169, and from 
Endymion, vi, 551, and from the 
popular edition of the novels, v, 
169, vi, 569, 570; aftor Lady B’s 
death, Montagu reduces interest on 
mortgage to 2 per cent., v, 232, 233; 
additions to Hughenden estate in 
1879, vi, 47 6 ; satisfactory pecuniary 
position at death, vi, 626, 627. 

Phrases and Catchwords : — Special 
quality, v, 607, vi, 646; *a blaze 
of apology,’ V, 179; ‘a coalition 
war,’ iii, 538; ‘a Conservative 
Government is an organised hypo- 
crisy,’ ii, 321; 'a country- may 
have lost provinces, but that is not 
partition,’ vi, 350; ‘a crucial ses- 
sion,’ V, 392; ‘ a dinner of wits is 
proverbially a palace of silence,’ 
vi, 561; *a finical and fastidious 
crew,’ iv, 358, 362, v, 3 ; ‘ a generous 
aristocracy round a real throne,’ 
ii, 171, V, 294, vi, 453; "a good 
broad piece of furniture,’ iv, 624; 

* a great master of gibes and fiouts 
and jeers,’ v, 327 ; ‘a great Parlia- 
mentary middleman,’ ii, 327 ; ‘a 
haphazard and not a scientific 
frontier,’ vi, 391, 399, 400; ‘a 
human being with a settled pur- 
pose must accomplish it,’ vi, 560; 

‘ a Parliamentary Christian,’ v, 
162; ‘a practical man is a man 
who practises the blunders of his 
predecessors,’ ii, 277; *a prolix 
narrative,’ v, 274; ‘a range of 
exhausted volcanoes,’ v, 191; 
secular purpose is always a job,’ 
V, 23; ‘a sophistical rhetorician, 
inebriated with the exnberance 
of his own verbosity,’ vi, 556; 

* a sound Conservative Govern- 
ment, Tory men and Whig mea- 
sures,’ ii, 205; *a starving popu- 
lation, an absentee aristocracy. 


and an alien church,’ ii, 192; *a 
string of congratulatory regrots,’ 
vi, 358; ‘a superior person,’ iv, 
347, vi, 16 ; ' action may not always 
be happiness, but there is no happi- 
ness without action,’ v, 163; ‘all 
is race,’ iii, 39 ; ‘ All the Talents,’ iii, 
486; ‘an affair of masks and my s 
tificatiohs,* iv, 346; ‘an armistice 
IS certamly not peace any more 
than a conrtsliip is wedlock,’ vi, 91 
‘ Asia is large enough for both 
Russia and England,’ v, 465, vi, 
354; ‘ as selfish as patriotism,’ vi, 
162; ' Batavian grace,’ iv, 531; 
‘bloated armaments,’ iv, 309; 

‘ caught the Whigs bathing and 
walked away with their clothes,’ 

ii, 314; ‘coffee-house babble,’ vi, 

46 ; ‘ cosmopolitan critics, the 

friends of every country save their 
own,’ vi, 192; ‘deleterious doc- 
trine,’ vi, 401; ‘ Delphi itself conld 
hardly be inore perplexing and 
august,’ vl, 269; ‘destiny bears 
us to our lot, and destiny is our 
own will,’ i, 34; ‘direct taxation 
should be as general as indirect 
taxation,’ iii, 305; ‘ England does 
not love Coalitions,* iii, 447 ; ‘ free 
inquiry should be pursued by free 
inquirers,’ iv, 361 ; ‘ great men 
should think of opportinfity and 
not of time,’ vi, 660 ; ‘ great minds 
must trust to great truths and 
great talents for their rise and 
nothing else,’ ii, 286; ‘ Greece has a 
future,’ vi, 361; ‘ handed back wdth 
oom'tesy the poisoned chalioo,’ ii, 
343 ; ‘ harum-soarum budgets,* v, 
139; ‘his life has been a great 
Appropriation Clause,’ ii, 385; ‘his- 
torical conscience,’ ii, 194, v, 17 ; ‘I 
am myself a gentleman of the press, 
and bear no other escutcheon,’ 

iii, 485; ‘I am on the side of the 
angels,’ iv, 376; ‘I had to educate 
our party,’ iv, 555; ‘I have 
climbed to the top of the greasy 
pole,’ iv, 600; ‘I myself regard a 
policy of annexation with great 
distrust,’ vi, 427; ‘I prefer the 
invective of Torquemada to the 
insinuation of Loyola,’ iv, 539; ‘if 
a person have imagination, experi- 
ence appears to me of little use,’ i, 
61 ; * if government is not divine it is 
nothing,* v, 24; ‘if it do not repre- 
sent national feeling, Toryism is 
nothing,’ iv, 663 ; ‘ ignorance never 
settles a question,’ iv, 434; ‘im- 
perium etlihertas,’ iii, 283, v, 615, 
vi, 495; ‘in taking Cyprus the 
movement is not Mediterranean, 
it is Indian,’ vi, 354; ‘Industry, 
Liberty, Beligion — ^that is the 
history of England,’ iv, 364, 558; 
‘inquirers who are always inquir- 
ing never learn anything,’ vi, 561; 
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‘ invective ’ wMoh ‘ lacks finish,* 
V, 22; ‘lateral reform,’ iv, 409; 

‘ life is not a lottery, hut a science,’ 
iv, 267; ‘man is a being born to 
believe,’ iv, 371; ‘ men of light and 
leading,’ vi, 616; ‘mistaking the 
olamonr of the Nonconformists for 
the voice of the nation,’ v, 206; 

* mnnoliing the remainder biscuit 
of an effete Liberalism,’ v, 268; 

‘ never complain and never ex- 
plain,* i, 278; ‘ never lose an occa- 
sion,’ iii, 129; ‘no creed, no 
Church ’ — ‘ no dogma, no Dean,’ 
iv, 368 ; ‘ our Empire is an empire of 
liberty, of truth, and of justice,’ 
vi, 354; ‘our idiosyncrasy is not 
bounded by the planet which we 
inhabit,’ v, 265; ‘ pass the bill, and 
then change the Ministry if you 
like,’ IV, 526; ‘Paul Kruger is an 
ugly customer,* vi, 416; ‘ pauperism 
is not an affair so much of wages 
as of dwellings,* v, 162 ; ‘ peace with 
honour,’ iv, 3, vi, 346; ‘ permissive 
legislation is the charter of a free 
people,’ V, 391; ‘petulance is not 
sarcasm, and insolence is not in- 
vective,* iii, 444; ‘pilgrimages of 
passion,’ iv, 381 ; ‘ plundermg and 
blundering,’ v, 262; ‘ Popkins’s 
plan,’ ii, 386; ‘ proposing votes with 
innuendo, and recommending ex- 
penditure in a whispered invective,’ 
iv, 308; ‘reconstruct the estate of 
the Commons,’ lii, 99 ; ‘ religion 
rests upon the Providence of God 
and the responsibility of man,’ v, 
266; ‘rowdy rhetoric,’ iv, 334; v, 
136; ‘ sanitas sanitatum, omnia 
sanitas,’ iv, 170, v, 190, 194, chap, 
v; ‘ sensible men are all of the 
same religion,’ vi, 660 ; ' society 
has a soul as well as a body,’ v, 
265; ‘some inspired schoolboy,’ 
iv, 549 ; ‘ that fatal drollery called 
a representative government,* iii, 
38; ‘ the age of commercial treaties 
is past,’ iv, 314 ‘ the age of ruins is 
past; have you seen Manchester V 
ii, 208, V, 192; ‘ the annual harvest 
of autumnal indiscretions,’ iv, 336; 
* the Arch-Mediocrity,’ ii, 277; ‘ the 
broad phylacteries of faction on his 
forehead,’ iv, 152 ; ‘ the critics — 
the men who have failed in litera- 
ture and art,* v, 160; ‘ the deter- 
mination to maintain the Empire 
of England,’ vi, 122 ; ‘ the diapason 
of our diplomacy,’ vi, 135; ‘the 
distinguished facility and good 
nature of the Irish landlord,’ v, 
119; ‘the divine right of govern- 
ment is the keystone of human 
progress,’ v, 24 ; ‘ the fate of Eng- 
land is in the hands of England,* 
vi, 393 ; ‘ the finishing governess,’ 
V, 501; ‘the gondola of London,* 


V, 162; ‘the government of the 
world IS carried on by sovereigns 
and statesmen,’ vi, 392; ‘ the great 
Asian mystery,’ iii, 37 ; ‘ the great 
struggle between popular princi- 
ples and Liberal opinions,’ lii, 21, 
iv, 379; ‘the harebrained chatter 
of irresponsible frivolity,’ vi, 392; 
‘the history of success is the history 
of minorities,’ iv, 362 ; ‘ the holocaust 
of direct taxation,’ ii, 269; ‘the key 
of India is London,’ vi, 604, 605 ; ‘ the 
lees and refuse of factious insinua- 
tion,’ V, 16; ‘the Manchester 
school,’ iii, 211; ‘the mass in 
masquerade,’ v, 325; , the mono- 
poly of Liberalism,’ iv, 266, 553; 
‘ the most powerful principle which 
governs man is the religious prin- 
ciple,’ iv, 362 ; ‘ the origmality of a 
subject is in its treatment,’ v, 163; 
‘ the palace is not safe when the 
cottage is not happy,’ v, 369 ; ‘ the 
people may have their parasites, as 
well as monarchs and aristocracies,’ 
iv, 206; ‘ the Prayer Book may be 
divine, but it is also human,’ iv, 
368 ; ‘ the Prince Rupert of Parlia- 
mentary discussion,’ ii, 237 ; ‘ the 
proper loaders of the people are the 
gentlemen of England,’ iii, 101 ; ‘ the 
rags and tatters of a protective 
system,’ iii, 506; ‘the dwelling the 
realnursery of all domestic virtues,’ 
V, 371; ‘the rise and fall of empires 
are not affairs of greased cartridges,’ 
iv, 91 ; ‘ the rude simplicity of 
Republican manners,’ v, 137; ‘the 
Serbonian bog of diplomacy,’ v, 
179 ; ‘ the spirit of the age tends to 
free intercourse,’ iii, 369 ; ‘ the 
standard of St. George was hoisted 
on the mountains of Rasselas,* v, 
44; ‘the sublime and solacing 
doctrine of theocratic equality,’ 
iii, 45 ; ‘ the sublime instincts of an 
ancient people,’ v, 196; ‘ the tradi- 
tions of a nation are part of its 
existence,’ v, 265; ‘ the true parent 
of economy is efficiency,’ iv, 38 ; ‘ the 
Venetian Constitution, ’ ii, 27 0 ; ‘ the 
voice of sense and truth,’ vi, 392; 
‘ there are few great things left in 
England, and the Church is one,’ 
iii, 57, iv, 349; ‘there is no gam- 
bling like politics,’ ii, 334, iv, 110- 
vi, 31, etc.; ‘there is nothing like 
female friendship,’ iv. 111; ‘these 
Colonial deadweights,’ iv, 476; 
‘ these wretched Colonies,’ iii, 385; 
‘ to leave the destinies of the British 
Empire to prigs and pedants,’ iv, 
334, 335 ; ‘ to revive faith is more 
difficult than to create it,’ v, 
163; ‘transient and embarrassed 
phantom,’ ii, 282; ‘truth, after 
all, is the sovereign passion of 
mankind,’ iii, 334; ‘useless in 
council, feeble in debate, and 
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a jester,’ iv, 595 ; ‘ wars of in- 
surrection aro always atrocious,’ 
vi, 43 ; ‘we have legalised confis- 
cation, consecrated sacrilege, con- 
doned higli treason,’ v, 138 ; * we 
lay down a principle, and let that 
principle work,’ iv, 525; ‘we 
pricked the imposture,’ iv, 211; 

* when I want to road a novel I 
write one,’ vi, 63G; * wild shriek of 
liberty,’ iv, 125; ‘you can have 
no Parliamentary Government, if 
you have no party government,’ 
iii, 108; ‘you can only act upon 
the opinion of Eastern nations 
through their imagination,’ iv, 92 
Posthumous fame, vi, chap, xvii 
Primroses, Primrose Day, Prim- 
rose League, v, 47, vi, 289, 428, 613, 
621, 622, 628-631 
Queen Victoria, relation to, hi, 
290, 291, 296, 349, 353, 354;iv, 171- 
173, chap, xi; v, 47-55, chap, xii; 
vi.chap. xii, 610, 613, 614, 619, 622 
Social reform, ii, chaps, iii and 
ix, V, 189, 190, 194, chap, x 

Tory democracy, iii, 138, v, 369 
Tory idea, the, ii, chap, x 
Works, see Career, and under I 
titles 

D ’Israeli, Benjamin, grandfather, i, 
2-7, 9, 21 

Disraeli, Ooningsby, nephew and 
heir, vi, 621, 626, 639 
D ’Israeli, Isaac, father, i, chap, ii; 
early years, i, 9, 10; education, i, 
10 ; publishes Curiosities of Liiera- 
ture, and marries, i, 11; literary 
career, i, 12-14; acquaintance with, 
and appreciation of, Byron, i, 14, 
15; influence on D, i, 15, 16; D’s 
character of him, i, 17 ; repudiates 
Jewish religion, i, 22, 23; literary 
society and friendship with Murray, 
i, 36-39; travels with D, i, 42-53; 
depicted as ‘ Horace Grey ’ in 
Vivian Qrey, i, 86; migrates to 
Bradenham, i, 120 ; declines to buy 
D an estate, i, 120; on the Young 
Duke, i, 128; advises D to beware 
of ‘secret agents,’ ‘forgeries and 
delusions,’!, 206; opimon of Jivion 
and Infernal Marriage, i, 224; 
addicted to verse-making, i, 237; 
his Dietary of English Literature, 
i, 257; high appreciation of the 
Vindication, i, 306, 307; receives 
hah-confidences from D about his 
money difficulties, i, 357, 359 ; warns 
D against * theatrical graces in 
Parliament,’ ii, 14 ; ill-health, ii, 25 ; 
blindness, ii, 73; inquiries by other 
men of letters, ii, 150, 151; praises 
Coningsby, ii, 200; delight in D’s 
great speech of February 20, 1845, 
against Peel, ii, 318; admiration of 
Tancred, iii, 49; and of D’s speech 
on Jew Bill, iii, 70; old age, and 


death (1848), iii, 142-144; his 
works and his library, iii, 144, 145; 
wni, iii, 145; helps D to purchase 
Hughendon, iii, 149; monument to 
him erected at Hughenden by Mrs. 
D, iii, 162, 471; Memoir of Isam 
D’lsraeli, by D, quoted, i, 2-4, 

8, 9, 12, 16, 17, in, 143 
Disraeli, James (Jacobus), brother, 
birth, i, 18; baptism, i, 23; descrip- 
tion of him as a boy by D, i, 117 ; 
influenza, i, 252, iii, 279; visits 
House of Commons to hear D, ii, 
22, 24; settles in small house at 
Bradenham after father’s death, 
iii, 146; appointed County Court 
Treasurer by Derby (1852), iii, 146; 
marries and loses his wile in child- 
birth, lii, 464; appointed a Com- 
missioner of Excise by Derby on 
D’s recommendation (1858) — 
correspondence, iv, 182-185; death, 
leaving £5,000 to D, v, 102 
D’lsraeh, Maria, nee Basevi, mother, 
marriage, i, 1 1 ; affectionate mother, 

i, 12, li, 145; but no mfluence on 
D’s inteUectual life, i, 12, iii, 142; 
defends him agamst Murray, i, 75, 
76; death, iii, 142 

Disraeli, Mary Anne, ni.e Evans (from 
1815 to 1839 Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis, after 1868 Viscountess 
Beaconsfield), wile, ii, chap, ii, 
and V, chap, vi; D introduced 
to her, 1832, i, 204; D at parties at 
her house, i, 232, 252; prophesies 
D’s speedy success,!, 376 ; friendship 
and correspondence with D, i, 376, 

378, 381; stays at Bradenham, i, 

379, ii, 17 

Becomes a widow, March, 1838, 

ii, 22; affectionate letters trom D, 

ii, 24-26, 27-30, 34; her family 
and history, and D’s feelings, ii, 
36, 37; courted by D, ii, 38, 40-42, 
47-51; lovers’ quarrel, ii, 51-53; 
marriage, August, 1839, ii, 67 ; 
her analysis of D’s character and 
of her own, u, 68, 69 ; their 

happiness, ii, 69, 70; honeymoon 
at Tunbridge Wells and a Con- 
tinental tour, ii, 70-73; in Jewish 
society, ii, 73, 74; incident with 
Louis Napoleon, ii, 93, 94; popu- 
larity at Shrewsbury, ii, 113, 146; 
letter to Peel pleading for notice 
for D, ii, 118; in Paris for the 
winter of 1842-1843 with D, ii, 
chap, v; describes grand party at 
Stowe, ii, 249; SybU dedicated to 
‘ a perfect wife,’ ii, 251 

At Wynyard with D at time of 
Bentinck's death, iv, 112; D’s 
letters to her about the movement 
to make him leader, iii, 129-133, 
138; remembered in Isaac 
D’Israeli’s will, iii, 145; spends 
£13,000 in defraying D’s debts and 
parliamentary expenses, iii, 147, 
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148; reconstructs Hujghenden 
Manor in 1862-3, iii, 156; plants 
evorgreens in the German Forest, 
iii, 166 ; ‘ the lady of Hughenden,’ 
her improvements there, iii, 161; 
erects monument to Isaac D ’Israeli, 
iii, 162; at Knehworth with D, hi, 
319, 337 ; ‘ Very gay and ubi- 
quitous,’ in D’s first term of oface, 

iii, 365; friendship with Mrs. 
Brydges Willyams, iii, 452, 465, 
458, 464, iv, 30, 150 

g^.'Her care for D’s health, iv, 260, 
251, V, 299, 600, 501; Northoote’s 
description of her, iv, 268; pleased 
at suggestion of D’s likeness to 
Napoleon III., iv, 320; declines to 
join committee to help wounded 
Danes, iv, 344; first visit with D 
to Windsor, iv, 295, 382; Prince of 
Wales’s marriage, iv, 386, 387; 
marriage festivities, iv, 397, 399; 
visits to country houses, iv, 418- 
422; Hyde Park riots, iv, 452; 
compound householder, iv, 542; 
in Edinburgh with D, iv, 658, 569; 
serious iHness in NovembOT, 1867, 
570-672; friendly relations with 
Gladstone, iv, 570, vi, 68; congratu- 
lated by Derby on D’s premiership, 

iv, 590; her party at the Foreign 
Ofidoe, March, 1869, iv, 699, 600 

The Queen sends her flowers for 
D, V, 47; D’s letters describing 
Balmoral to her, v, 61-55 ; her peer- 
age — correspondence between D 
and the Queen, v, 97-100; con- 
gratulations from Derby, Glad- 
stone, and Stanley, v, 100, 101; 
in good health at Hughenden, 
September, 1871, v, 142; anxious 
to get back to town, December, 1871, 
V, 146; D and her pearls, v, 161; 
with D at Manchester, Easter, 
1872, V, 183, 184, 193 ; character as a 
statesman’s wife, v, 221; illness, v, 
222 ; final breakdown, v, 223 ; a sum- 
mer with D in London, v, 224-226; 
removed to Hughenden, v, 226 ; last 
party there, v, 227-228; death, v, 
229; appreciations, v, 229-232; her 
posthumous letter to D, v, 232, vi, 
620, 622 ; simple funeral at Hughen- 
den, V, 2 3 2 ; acquaintance with Lady 
Bradford in 1868, v, 239; D’s 
abiding sorrow, v, 250, 299, 300; 
always nsed mourning paper, v, 
261; Fraser’s message about her, 
V, 300; what D owed to her, v, 
237, vi, 554 

Disraeli, Napthah, brother, died in 
infancy, i, 18 

Disraeli, Ralph (Raphael), brother, 
birth, i, 18; baptism, i, 23; re- 
f fences to him in D’s letters, i, 
98, 140, 143, 156, 176, iii. 355; 
persuades D to go to the Corona- 
tion, ii, 31; D procures for him, 
through Lyndhurst, a clerkship in 


Chancery, iii, 145; Cioi’k Assistant 
in the Lords, vi, 529; at B’s 
funeral, vi, 621; buried at Huglion- 
den, vi, 6^ 

D’Israeli, Sarah, nee Siprut de Gabay, 
grandmother, i, 4-9, 8 
Disraeli, Sarah, sister, on D’s neglect 
to mention his mother in the 
Memoir of his father, i, 12; birth, 

i, 18 ; baptism, i, 23 ; correspondence 
with D begun, i, 42; engaged to 
Meredith, i, 124; admiration of 
Tlte Young X>uket i, 133, 134; D’s 
afEection for her, i, 140, 180, iv, 
268; death of Meredith, i, 177-180; 
her character, and her devotion to 
and belief in D, i, 179, 180, 364, 
379 ; Alroy dedicated to her, i, 194 ; 
delight at D’s success in Parlia- 
ment, ii, 24 ; bids him not to despair 
when Peel loaves him out in 1841, 

ii, 122; fascinated with Ooni/ngsly, 
ii, 200; excited over the early 
attacks on Peel, ii, 318; reports 
had harvest and * potato cholera,’ 
October, 1845, ii, 334; shrewd 
criticism on Tancred, ill, 46; her 
father’s companion and assistant 
in his old ago, iii, 143, 145; assists 
D to publish new edition of father’s 
works after death, iii, 144, 146; 
goes to live, first at Hastings, and 
then at Twickenham, iii, 146; 
praises Cracow speech, iii, 171; 
doubts D’s policy in abandoning 
l^otection, iii, 310, 311 ; onthusiasm 
over Lord George BenUnck, iii, 330 ; 
delight at D’s accession to office, 
1862, iii, 347; opinion of Peelites, 
ifi, 668; death, iv, 268 

Dissenters, i, 270; iv, 352, 359, 363, 
364 ; V, 252, 254, 27C, 483, 484 
• Dizzy,’ i, 375; vi, 634, 635 
Don, Lady, i, 138, 140, 141, 143 
Don, Sir George, i, 138, 141 
Bon Juant v, 523 

Donoughmore, 4th Earl of, iv, 199 
Donoughmore, 5th Earl of, vi, 596 
Dorchester, Lord and Lady, vi, 599 
D’Orsay, Count, ’ famous Parisian 
dandy,* meets D at Bulwer’s 
(1832), i, 203; brilliant dinner 
guest, i, 248; takes a fancy to D 
(1834), i, 255; paints D’s portrait, 
i, 262; manages D’s affair with 
Morgan O’Connell, i, 292; Henrietta 
Temple dedicated to him, i, 337; 
and Mirabel a lifelike portrait 
of him, i, 340-344; D reluctant 
to involve him in his financial 
troubles, i, 351, ii, 115; D his guest 
in Kensin^on Gore, i, 356 ; lectures 
D on finance, i, 367; his portrait 
of Lyndhurst, i, 390; parties at 
Gore House, ii, 31, 130; designs a 
waistcoat for a bridegroom, ii, 39; 
at Wycombe Abbey and Bradon- 
ham, ii, 48-50; at D’s first male 
dinner-party at Grosvenor Gate, 
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iU 90 ; his sister, Duchesse de ! 
Gramont, ii, 147; at breakfast at ‘ 
Monokton Milnes's, ill, 53; financial 
CTisIs, retreat to Paris, Lady 
Blessingrton’s death, life in Paris, 
and death (1852), Ui, 165-167; 
his letters at Hughenden, v, 260 I 
Ponce, Francis, i, 37 
Donro, see Wellington 
Poyle, Sylvia, v, 54 
Brake, Tyrwhitt, iv, 173 
Brew, Mrs., vi, 59 
Bmmmond, H., iii, 118, 213, 226 
Drummond, Thomas, h, 3, 141 
Dnorow, i, 272, 273 
Bndley, Countess of, v, 481 ; vi, 600, 
606 

Bndley, Earl of, vi, 137, 434 
Bnflerin, Earl of, v, 436; vi, 407, 408, 
438, 440, 476, 477, 544 
Bnflerin, Lady, i, 231-233, 254, 303 
Bnffy, Sir O. Gavan, iii, 481; v, 7, 8 
Bnke, Sir James, iii, 207 
Bnmas, General, iii, 175, 176, 178 
Buncombe, Thomas, ii. 4, 55, 56, 76, 
85, 94, 128, 250, 311, 313 
Bnndas, H. (Lord Melville), iv, 260, 
360 

Bnndas, Mrs., of Amlston, iv, 568 
BnnkeUin, Lord (afterwards 2nd 
Marquis of CJlanrioarde), iv, 437-439 
Dnpin (President of the Chamber), ii, 

149 

Bnpplin, Viscount, vi, 599 
Du Pr6, O. G., iii, 24, 378 ; v, 281 
Durham, 1st Earl of, 1, 248, 250, 253, 
260, 261, 263, 267, 268, 273, 322, 389 
Durham Letter, the, iii, 266, 267 
Dyke, Sir W. Hart, i. 391; iv, 571; 

V, 252, 290, 337, 387, 396, 485, 497; 
vi, 369, 471, 501 

• B.,* Mrs., i, 30 

Earle, Ralph, meeting with B, iv, 68; 
furnishes D with diplomatic in- 
formation from Paris, iv, 68, 111, 
121; private secretary, iv, 122; 
regular communication with Print- 
ing House Square, iv, 151 ; missions 
to Paris, iv, 217-220, 226, 320; 
drafts memorandum on finance for 
D, iv, 253 ; secures Roman Catholic 
support for D, iv, 325, 326; Par- 
liament, iv, 234, 446; D’s emissary 
to secure common action with 
Grosvenor on 1866 Reform Bill, 
iv, 435, 436; assists D in negotia- 
tions for the new Government, iv, 
441; political oflace, iv, 446 ; on 
foreign policy, iv, 468 ; quarrel with 
D, iv, 527-529 
Bastell, ii, 91 

Eastern Question, ii, 160, 179, 180; 
iii, chap, xv; i v, chap. 1 ; v, 130, 134- 
136, chaps, xl and xii; vi, chaps i to 
ix, 372-376, 390-392, 439, 440 | 

Eastern Question, by J. A. R, Marriott, ' 
quoted, vi, 14 ; 

Eaton, Henry W., i, 391 ; ii, 13, 193 


fibrington. Viscount, i, 216 
Ecce Homo, v, 3 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, iii, 281, 282, 
286, 296-298, 644 

Edinburgh, Duchess of, v, 303, 344, 
345; vi, 134, 473 

Edinburgh, Duke of. Prince Alfred, 
iv, 331, 335, 388, 399; v. 52, 74, 
218, 302, 344, 389, 414; vi, 473 
Edinburgh Be/mew, i, 77, 78, 365, 380; 

iv, 556, 557; V, 131, 168 
Education Bills — ^Marlborough’s, iv, 
579-581, V, 46, 47 ; Forster’s, v, 121, 
122; Sandon’s, v, 368, 483-485, vi, 
280 

Edward VII., King, see Prince of 
VVales 

Edwards, Sir Henry, iv, 300, 504 
Egerton, Algernon, v, 131 
Bgerton, Lady, i, 370 
Egerton, Lord Francis, see Ellesmere 
Bghnton, Earl of, iii, 250, 345; 

iv. 82, 119, 242, 444 
Bglinton Tournament, vi, 558, 565 
Egypt, D’s visit in 1831, 1 173, 179; 
D*s desire to act with France, 
V, 453; disregards Bismarck’s 
suggestion at Berlin, vi, 342; 
policy of France and England 
there, vi, 441; Ismail’s Intrigues, 
vi, 442; abdication of Ismail in 
favour of Tewflk, vi, 445; dual 
control established, vi, 445, 446 
Bloho, Lord (afterwards Earl of 
Wemyss), iv, 144, 210, 251, 432, 
435, 436, 439, 440, 518, 648; v, 74 
Eldon, Earl of, i, 67, 68, 91, 387; 

ii, 104, 226 

Elgin. Earl of, iv, 240, 241, 388 
Eliot, see St. Germans 
Bllenborough, Earl of, meets D at 
dinner (1838), ii, 20; Governor- 
General of India, ii. 160. 174; re- 
fuses to join Derby in 1851, iii, 291, 
292; urges Derby to take office in 
1855, iii, 559-561, 669; Indian 
Mutiny, iv, 88; President, Board 
of Control (1868), iv, 117-120; his 
India Bill, iv, 128, 137-139, 166, 
174; Oude despatch to Canning, iv, 
140-142, 146 ; resignation, iv, 142 
EUesmere, Earl of. i, 367; ii, 19. 20, 
30, 65. 247; Iii, 19, 30, 247 
Bllioe, E., • Bear,* 1, 322, 356; ii, 330; 

iii, 325; iv, 198, 200, 246, 273 
Bllicott, Bishop, v, 68, 69, 294 
Elliot, Sir Henry, iv, 468; vi, 29, 35, 

42-51, 64, 69, 71, 80, 83, 88, 109, 
114, 122, 135, 249, 312 
Elliot, Mrs. Wailam, i. 70 
Ellis, Henry, i, 204, 376 
Ellis, Charles (afterwards Lord Sea- 
ford), V, 377, 429 
Elphlnstone, Lord, 1, 247 
Ely, Countess of, v, 51, 129, 226, 400 , 
459, 469; vi, 462, 474 
Enclosure Bill, v, 867, 482 
Endymion, vi, chap, xv; i, 125, 870; 
ii, 124; v, 169; vi, 643, 593, 595, 
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596, 603, 626, 637; quoted, i, 120, 
199, 208, 230, 260 ; ii, 18, 19, 54, 
58, 97, 110, 146, 162,228, 282, 334; 
iii, 55, 158, 168, 169. 266, 270, 346, 
557; iv, 447 

England and Frame : or a Cure for 
the Ministerial OaUomania, i, 205- 
210; ii, 150; Vi, 2 

Enquiry into the Flans, Progress, and 
Policy of ike American Mining 
Companies, i, 57, 58 
Epping Forest Bill, v, 367 
Erskine, Sir H. D., v, 374 
Escott, Bickham, i, 302 
Esker, Viscount, vi, 463 
Essay on the Literary Character, i, 13, 
14, 28, 137 

Essays and Bedews, iv, 326, 360, 370, 
373 

Essex, Countess of, i, 250 
Estcoxut, Sotkeron, iv, 119, 190, 199, 
273 

Esterkazy, Prince, ii, 31, 67 
Eug6nie, Empress, iv, 5, 17, 56, 111, 
187; V, 50, 51, 83, 425; vi, 436 
Evans, Jokn and Eleanor, ii, 36 
Evans, Mary Anne, see Disraeli 
Evans, T. M., i, 55, 56, 125, 220, 350 
Evans, Major Viney, i; 376, 379 
Evelyn, Mrs., ii, 183 
Eversley, Lord, v, 279 
Eversley, Viscount (Speaker Skaw- 
Lefevre), ii, 1, 91, 92; iii, 388, 390 
Bwald, A. 0., Earl of Beaconsfleld 
and 7ds Times, v, 502 
Ewart. J. C., ii, 61, 135 
Examiner, i, 203; ii, 47, 122; iii, 490, 
503 

Exeter, Biskop of (Pkillpotts), Iv, 
358, 366 

Exeter, Maickioness of (wife of tke 
2nd Marquis), iii, 240 
Exeter, Marokioness of (wife of tke 
3rd Marquis), vi, 500 
Exetei, 2nd Marquis of, iii, 133 
Exeter, 3rd Marquis of, v, 309; vi, 
500 

Exkibition of 1851, tke Great, iii, 302, 
303, 455, 456 

Exkibition of 1862, iii, 456 
Exmoutk, Viscount, i, 367, 377; ii, 
25. 32; iii, 117; v, 178; vi, 549 
Eyre, Governor, iv, 427 

Faber. F., ii, 170, 171, 195, 265 
Factory Legislation, ii, 78, 233-235, 
266, 392; iii, 254; v, 301, 366, 370 
Fad6ef, General, vi, 99 
Falcieri, Giovanni Battista, *Tita,’ 
i, 158, 161, 175, 216, 217, 253, 354, 
362, 383-387 
Falcieri, Sarak, i, 385 
Fancourt, Major, i, 332 
Fane, Julian, iii, 329 ; iv, 469, 470 
Farrar, Dean, v, 58 
Fawcett, Henry, iv, 523, 546; v, 198, 
203, 204, 364. 366, 367, 467, 470, 
472-476, 501 

rector, J. M., i, 367; ii, 32, 42 


Fergusson, R. CJutlar, ii, 23 
Fergusson, Sir James, iv, 284; v, 158 
Ferrand, W. B., ii, 195, 235-243, 247, 
369; iii. 18, 201, 516 
Field, Baron, i, 142 
Fielden, John, ii, 75, 80, 85 
Fielding, Colonel, iv, 573 
Fife, Countess, v, 54 
Fiji Islands, annexation of, v, 457 ; 


vi, 412 

Fillmore, President, iii, 385, 386 
Fnlay, G., iii. 255 
Fitzclarence, Lord Adolphus, ii, 21 
Ftzgerald, Lord, ii, 63, 90 
Fitzgerald. Sir W. R. S., iv, 454 
Ftzwalter, Lord, v, 322 
Fitzwilliam, 5tk Earl, iii, 489, 533 
Fitzwilliam, 6th Earl, vi, 399 
Flaxman, i, 107 
Fleming, v, 458 
Fleuriz, Governor, i, 144 
Fleury, M. de, v, 50 
Florence, i, 106-108 
Floyd, Lady, i, 377 
Follett, Sir William, i, 266, 302; 
ii, 48, 91. 92 

Fonblanque, Albany, i, 203 
Forbes, Biskop, v, 329 
Forester, Lady, v, 239, 240 
Forester, 1st Lord, v, 238 
Forester, 2nd Lord, i, 367; ii, 48, 49, 
113; V, 341 

Forester, * Cis,* General Cecil (after 
1874 3rd Lord), ii, 14, 96; v, 239, 
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Forster, W. E., v, 121, 122, 310, 362, 
372, 477, 485; vi, 47, 55, 72, 544 
Fortescue, Chichester (afterwards 
Lord Carlingford), iv, 425 ; v, 9, 15, 
222, 282; v, 384 
Foskett, Mr., iii, 220 
Fox, Charles James, iv, 1, 19, 144; 
V, 286 

Fox, Colonel, ii, 150 
Fox, W. J.,iii, 67;iv, 74 
Fox Maule, see Panmure 
France, D attacks French Govern- 
ment (1832) in Gallomania, i, 205- 
210; his permanent policy friend- 
ship for her, i, 207, iii, 183, 485, 486, 
iv, 53, 112, 123, 215-226, 263, 319; 
Palmerston’s Syrian policy, ii, 95; 
D’s memorandum to Louis Philippe 
(1842), ii, 150, 409; his letter to 
Palmerston (1845), ii, 338; revolu- 
tion of 1848, iii, 95, 96, 172-179; 
Louis Napoleon, President, lii, 
188; coup d’itat, iii, 331; D’s un- 
successful negotiations for com- 
mercial treaty, iii, 395-397 ; Second 
Empire, iii, 451; Crimean War, iii, 
chap. XV, and iv, chap, i; secret 
treaty, iv, 65-68 ; Orsini Conspiracy, 
iv. 111; Franco-Austrian War, iv, 
226, 262; Cobden’s Commercial 
Treaty, iv, 271; Polish Question, 
iv, 336-340; Danish Question, iv, 
341-347; Luxemburg Question, iv, 
489-474; D abandons theory of 
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French Alliance, iy» 473, v, 126; 
Franco-German War, v, 125-134; 
Bismarck’s tlireat in 1875, v, 421- 
426; Suez Canal, v, 408, 413, 439- 
454; D respects French claims in 
Egypt, V, 453, vi, 58, 342, 353, 441- 
446; anxiety not to alienate her 
by a German alliance, vi, 488, 489, 
493, 494 

Franco -Prussian War, v, 125, 128, 130, 
133, 136, 167, 191, 407; vi, 8 
Frankfort, i, 51 

Fraser, Sir William, author of 
Disraeli anH 7iis Day, constantly 
quoted in vols. iv, v, and vi ; enters 
Parliament, iii, 379, 380 ; Parliamen- 
tary and pohtical reminisoeuces of 
D,iii, 433, 446,449, 569 ;iv, 145, 147, 
204, 508; v, 110, 182, 479, 489; 
communication to D about his 
wife in 1874, v, 300 ; observation of 
D’s characteristics in Parliament, 
V, 502, 505, 509, 522, 523; on D and 
patronage, vi, 636 

Fraser^s Magazi7ieyU29T, 320 ;ii, 316; 
V, 502 

Free Trade and Protection, ii, chaps, 
iii, iv, xi, and xii; iii, chaps, i, iv, 
V, viii-xii; vi, 496, 497 
Freeman, B. A., vi, 107, 194 
Fremantle, see Cottesloe 
Fremantle, Sir Charles, iv, 446, 512, 
528 

Fremantle, T. F., v, 67, 68 
French Eevolution (1848), iii, 60, 95, 
172-179, 184, 188, 191 
Frere, Sir Bartle, v, 429; vi, 371, 396, 
417-433, 438, 458, 461 
Freshfield, Messrs., i, 32 
Friendly Societies Bill, v, 364, 374 
Froissart, i, 64 

Fronde, J. A., South African visits, 
V, 475, vi, 411, 420; opposed to B’s 
Eastern policy, vi, 214; his Life of 
Lard Beaconsfle^d — on Henrietta 
Temple, i, 345; inaccuracies about 
the meeting with Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams, iii, 456; * ape or angel* 
speech, iv, 375; on Lothair, v, 150, 
169; on D’s Irish policy, vi, 508 
Furtado, Rebecca Mendez, i, 6 

Gabay, see D ’Israeli 
Galignani, i, 176, 202; ii, 331, 332 
Galway, Viscount, v, 261 
Gambetta, v, 131; vi, 291, 608 
Gambia, v, 47 5 
Gardner, Lord, ii, 92 
Garibaldi, iv, 293, 321, 326, 327, 404; 
V, 153 

Oatharne Hardy, First Earl of Cran- 
brook, A Memoir, v, 3, 4 ; constantly 
quoted, especially in vols. v and vi 
Gavard, v, 440, 445 
General Elections: (1832), i, 217; 
(1834-5), i, 267 ; (1837), i, 372; ii, 8; 
(1841), ii, 116, 172; (1847), iii, 19- 
27, 327, 417; (1852), 377-380, 482; 
(1857), iv, 74-76; (1859), iv, 232; 


(1865), iv. 411-416; (1868), v, 86-93, 
103, 106, 127; (1874), v, 272, 282, 
359; (1880), vi, 514-523 
General Preface to the Novels, quoted, 

i, 85, 133, 192, 194, 228, 337, 371; 

ii, 162, 172, 191, 197, 251, 298, 301; 
iv, 350, 375, 376; v, 24, 71, 168, 
172, 315 

Geneva, Lake of, i, 96-99 
Gentleman’s Magazine, i, 11, 58 
George I., ii, 270 
George II., ii, 270 

George III., ii, 270, 274; iv, 389; 
vi, 452 

George IV., i, 388 
Gerard, Lord, v, 60 
Gersdopf, Baron, ii, 96 
Ghent, i, 44, 45 

Gibbs, H. H., afterwards Lord 
Aldenham, v, 448 
Gibraltar, i, 137-140 
Gibson, E. (afterwards Lord Ash- 
bourne), vi, 596, 599 
Gibson, Milner, i, 19; ii, 39, 128; iii, 
508; iv, 16. 72, 74, 112, 115, 244, 
245, 357, 427, 517; v, 93 
Giflfard, Sir Hardinge (afterwards Earl 
of Halsbury), v, 290, 398 
Gifford, Lord, i, 386 
Gil Bias, V, 37 8 
Gisborne, T., ii, 86 
Gladstone, Mrs., iv, 327, 600; v, 131 
Gladstone, W. 13., opinion of Vivian 
Grey, i, 112; inconsistent party 
record, i, 276 ; meets D at dinner at 
Lyndhurst’s, i, 277; D’Orsay’s 
portrait of Lyndhurst in his pos- 
session, i, 390; on front Opposition 
bench (1837), ii, 2; opposes 
Russell’s Education Bill, ii, 62; 
on Protection (1841), ii, 123, and 
(1843), ii, 143; defended by D in 
Parliament, ii, 139; praises in 1869 
D’s Irish speech of 1844, ii, 193; 
not Ooningsby, ii, 202; opinion of 
Peel, ii, 310, 322; resigns on 

Maynooth Bill, iv, 324; joins re- 
constructed Peel Cabinet (1845) 
as Colonial Secretary, ii, 343 ; with- 
out a seat in Parliament, ii, 372 
Elected for Oxford University 
(1847), iii, 27; supports Jew Bill, 
iii, 67, 78; votes with Protectionists 
on Russell’s Sugar Bill, iii, 98; 
advocates reciprocity on Naviga- 
tion Bill, iii, 203; supports D in 
local taxation debate, 1850, iii, 
244-246 ; agreeable to D at Academy 
dinner, iii, 250; Pacifico debate, 
iii, 256-258; on Peel and D, iii, 
259-263; refuses to serve under 
Derby in 1851, iii, 289, 291; with- 
draws support from D’s local 
taxation policy, iii, 300; supports 
Derby Ministry of 1852 on con- 
ditions, iii, 354, 356; opposes 
Vacant Seats Bill, iii, 368, 642; 
in private letters accuses D of 
unsorupulousness, iii, 383; bitter 
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opposition on Address* NoTember, 
1862, iii, 408; approves Palmer- 
ston’s amendment to Villiers re- 
Bolntion, iii, 412; speech, on that 
resolution ii, 420 ; relation to 
Manistry, iii, 423, 424; Prince 
Consort’s high opinion of him, iii, 
424; prejudgmont of D’s December 
Budget, iii, 426 ; attacks it, iii, 435, 
447, 448; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (1852), iii, 475; unfriendly 
correspondence with D, iii, 47 6-480 ; 
Budgets (1853), iU, 606-509, 514, 
iv, 69, 156, 275-277, (1854), iii, 539, 
640, (1859), iv, 276, (1860), iv, 271, 
278, 281, (1861), iv, 293, 296, 297; 
Koebuck’s motion, iii, 556, 568; 
refuses to join Derby (1855), iii, 
660-565; resigns ofiOce under Pal- 
merston, iii, 568 

For peace in the Crimea, iv, 7; 
Civil Service examinations, iv, 34; 
approximates to Derby and D 
(1857), iv, 70, 71; opposes Divorce 
Bill, iv, 95; refuses to ioin Derby 
Government (1858-9), iv, 116, 166- 
161, 164; income tax, v, 136, 136, 
276; political career as Peelite, iv, 
155; exchange of letters with D, 
iv, 157-159; Ionian Islands, iv, 
162-164 ; general support for Derby, 
iv, 194, 210; wants settlement of 
Reform, iv, 206; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1859), iv, 261, 275, 
415; taxation, iv, 276, 279, 296, 
297, 305, 313, 378; in conflict with 
Palmerston, iv, 307; Italian affairs, 
iv, 316; American Civil War, iv, 
332; Church affairs, v, 352, 357, 
363, 366-368, 370; relations with 
the Court, iv, 381, 451; Reform 
declaration (1864), iv, 402-404; 
attitude of moral superiority, iv, 
403 , V, 3 ; Irish policy, iv, 406, 575, 
600; defeated at Oxford, iv, 414; 
leader of House of Commons, iv, 
424; introduces Reform Bill of 
1866, iv, 430; ‘flesh and blood’ 
speech, iv, 431; defeat on Dim- 
kellin’s amendment, iv, 438 ; attacks 
Reform Bill of 1867, iv, 521-523, 
629, 630, 532, 536-539; he and D 
compared, iv, 565, v, 196 ; regard for 
Mrs. D — sympathy with D in her 
illness, iv, 570, 671; at Mrs. D’s 
party, iv, 600 

Leader of Liberal party on 
Russell’s retirement, v, 2 ; takes up 
Irish Church question, v, 4; pro- 
poses his famous Disestablishment 
resolutions, v, 9, 11, 16, 19; dis- 
grust of the Queen, v, 20, 28; carries 
motion to go into Committee, v, 24; 
carries first resolution, v, 30; pro- 
tests against dissolution, v, 84; 
attacks D for his statements about 
his audience of the Queen, v, 35; 
carries second and third resolutions, 
V, 37; suspensory Bill, v, 38; com- 


pliments Ministers on Abyssinian 
Expedition, v, 43; Wilberforce 
rallies to him, v, 72; contemplates 
cancelling Mayo’s appointment, v, 
76; impassioned electoral cam- 
paign, V, 87; majority of over 100 
in the elections, v, 92; rejected 
for Lancashire, and returned for 
Greenwich, v, 93; followed D’s 
1868 precedent of immediate 
resignation in 1874 and in 1886, 
V, 96; congratulates Mrs. D. on her 
peerage, v, 100; Prime Minister 
(1868), V, 102; Irish Church Bill, 
V, 104-108; agrarian crime in 
Ireland, v, 116, 138; Irish Land 
Bill, V, 118-120 ; economies in 
armaments, v, 127; guarantees 
Belgian neutrality in Franco- 
German War, V, 127; JEdirCburgh 
Eeview article, v, 131 ; Russia and 
the Black Sea, v, 134; D’s attack, 
V, 135; loss of prestige in 1871, 
V, 137; Ballot BUI, v, 149; use of 
prerogative to abolish purchase 
in the army, v, 141; open-air 
speech at Blackheath, v, 146; 
grateful to D for patriotic treat- 
ment of Alabama arbitration, v, 
179; Collier and Ewolme scandals, 
V, 180; waning popularity, v, 182, 
277; Irish University Bill, v, 202- 
206; resignation (1873), v, 207, 208; 
communications with D through 
the Queen, v, 209-217; withdraws 
resignation, v, 217; sympathy over 
Lady B’s death, v, 230; recon- 
structs Government, v, 265; D’s 
view of his political prospects 
in September, 1873, v, 258; 
Ministry accused by D in Bath 
letter of ‘ plundering and blunder- 
ing,’ V, 262; the question of his 
seat in Parliament, v, 270; dis- 
solves Parliament, January, 1874, 
V, 272; promises abolition of in- 
come tax, V, 272, 274; astonished 
at defeat in elections, v, 270; 
oratorical duel between Greenwich 
and Bucks, v, 280; failure of his 
legislation to appease Ireland, v, 
281; resigns, v, 285; only proposes 
to attend Parliament occasionally, 
T, 303; sympathetic reference by 
D to his defeat, v, 309; avoided, 
when in power, dealing with 
Ritualism, v, 314; strong opposi- 
tion to PubUo Worship BiU, v, 323- 
325, 327, 331; to Scotch Patronage 
Bill, V, 332, andtoEndowed Schools 
Bill, V, 333; only visited Ireland 
once, D never, v, 347; retirement 
from Opposition leadership, v, 361; 
his persistent ‘malignity’ to D, 
V, 361, vi, 68; reappearance ia the 
House of Commons, v, 375, 384; 
attacks Northcote’s Budget, v, 
377; D on his literary style, v, 
381, vi, 180, 181; supported con* 
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struction of Suez Canal, but refused 
to secure British, interest in it, 

V, 408; refused definite promise 
of support to Sher Ali, t, 409; 
opposes Suez Canal purchase, t, 
451, 460, 467; repudiates Lowe’s 
attack on the Queen, v, 478; com- 
pared, as leader of House of 
Commons, with D, v, 616 

And nationality, vi, 11; recom- ' 
mends pohoy of pressing for Tur- 
kish reforms on Address, 1876, vi, 
20; against rejection of Berlin 
memorandum, vi, 26; attacks D’s 
Kastem policy, vi, 37, 38; emerges 
from retirement to lead Bulgarian 
agitation, vi, 54; his retirement 
only partial, vi, 66-67; deep sus- 
picions of B and his policy, vi, 
67-69; issues pamphlet on Buh 
garian Horrors^ vi, 3, 59, 60; D’s 
view of his action, vi, 60, 61, 66, 67, 
80, 83 ; answered by D in Aylesbury 
speech, vi, 65, 66; eapects support 
inside Cabinet, vi, 95 ; at St. James’s 
Hall Conference, vi, 104, 106, 107; 
his crusade strongly disapproved 
by Queen, vi, 67, 107, 122, 132, 
144; vehement attacks in Parlia- 
ment, vi, 123; his resolutions of 
censure heavily defeated, vi, 137; 
agitation still powerful, August, 
1877, vi, 177, and December, 
1877, vi, 209; speech at Oxford 
about counterworking B, vi, 238, 
239; blamed for giving up 
Corfu, vi, 251; share of respon- 
sibility for Armenian massacres, 
vi, 301; severe critic of Berlin 
Treaty, vi, 349, 440; attacks 

Cyprus Convention — * an insane 
covenant,’ vi, 301, 347, 355-357; 
correspondence with B on personal 
attacks, vi, 357, 358; Virgilian 
quotation about B on return from 
Berlin, vi, 358; article in North 
American Eeoiew, vi, 392 ; opposes 
Afghan Expedition as an ‘ unjust 
war,’ vi, 395, 396; mode of treating 
the Queen contrasted with B’s, 
V, 464, 465, 456; Midlothian 

campaign, vi, 501, 603; Irish policy 
and its results, vi, 509; flouts B’s 
warnings about Ireland, 1880, vi, 
517; appeals to country to over- 
throw him at General Election, vi, 
518; wins sweeping victory, vi, 
522, 623 ; Queen against sending for 
him, vi, 528, 532-535; becomes 
Prime Minister (1880), vi, 538, 639; 
troubles of his Government, vi, 
543-545, 631; doctrine that politics 
generally involve moral issues, vi, 
545; *A. V.* In B’s later letters, 
vi, 578; Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, vi, 679; D’s criticisms 
of him, vi, 681, 582, 684, 585 ; serious 
illness, vi, 686; attacked by B on 
Address, 1881, vi, 697; difficulty 


of coming to an arrangement with 
him, vi, 601; wishes to apply 
urgency rule to business of supply, 
vi, 607 ; ofEers public funeral for B, 
vi, 620; proposes in Parliament 
public monument to B, vi, 623; 
B’s inability to understand or 
appreciate him, vi, 644 
Glenelg, Lord, i, 321 
Globe, 1 , 318, 380; iii, 393, 490; v, 
468; vi, 303 

Gloucester, Duchess of, ii, 182, 183; 

iii, 546 

Goderich, see Kipon 
Godley, John Bobert, iii, 234 
Goethe, i, 176, 192 
Goethe, Mme., i, 176 
Goldsmith, L., ii, 147 
Goldsmith, Oliver, i, 17 
Oolos, vi, 85 
Goode, Dean, vi, 60 
Gordon, Lord Advocate, iv, 552, 558 ; 
V, 198, 291, 332 

Gordon, Colonel Sir Charles, i, 142 
Gore, Charles, i, 204 
Gore, Montagu, i, 246 
Gore, Mrs., i, 203, 336, 377 
Gorst, Harold, v, 184 
Gorst, Sir John Eldon, v, 184, 185, 
277, 279, 329, 369; vi, 519, 588, 
589 

GortohakofC, Prince, Bussian Pleni- 
potentiary at Vienna in 1866, iv, 5; 
his power and popularity in Bussia, 

iv, 340 ; Bussian Chancellor, v, 84, 
410 ; prevents Bismarck from 
disturbing peace of Europe in 1876, 
V, 422, 423; at Berlin with Bis- 
marck at time of Suez Canal pur- 
chase, V, 450; denounced in 1870 
Black Sea clause of Treaty of 
Paris, vl, 8; Andrassy note, vi, 18; 
Berlin memorandum, vi, 22, 23; 
Bismarck laughs at him, vi, 32; 
political duel with B, vi, 31, 76, 79, 
84, 85, 87, 89, 93, 124; his oiro^ar, 
vi, 125-127; promises to respect 
British interests in Turkey, vi, 
135; B’s distrust of him, vi, 140, 
151; his power passed to soldiers, 
vi, 185, 186; negotiations with 
about armistice and British in- 
terests, January* 1878, vi, 214, 215, 
219; denies advance of Bussian 
army to Constantinople, vi, 242, 
243; refuses to submit. Treaty of 
San Stefano to European Congress, 
vi, 259; invites resumption of 
negotiations with England, vi, 288, 
292 ; SohonvalofE memorandum, vi, 
303; first Bussian Plenipotentiary 
at Berlin Congress, vi, 310; tumble 
at opening session, vi, 317, 318; 
important conversation with B, 
vi, 323; annoyapee at reduction 
of big Bulgaria, vi, 325, 328, 329, 
346; negotiations with B about 
Batoum, vi, 336-338; misunder- 
standing about maps, vi, 337; 
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good relations witli B, vi, 34.3; 
assurances about Kussia’s inten- 
tions in Afghanistan, vi, 376, 377; 
on DufEerin’s mission, vi, 408; 
relations with Bismarck, vi, 487 
Goschen, G. J. (afterwards Viscount), 
iv, 427; v, 102, 274, 279, 310, 311, 
451, 485; vi, 64, 301, 428, 441, 
442 

Goschen, Mrs., vi, 609 
Goschen- Joubert Mission, vi, 58, 441 
Gosse, Edmund, vi, 573 
Gosset, Captain, v, 374 
Goulbum, H., i, 265; ii, 3; iii, 13, 67, 
83, 90, 98, 201, 206, 260, 292-294, 
426, 437, 446 

Gower, Lord Ronald, iv, 598; v, 37, 
227; Reminiscences, CLuoted, v, 228 
Graham, Lady, i, 254 
Graham, Sir James, leaves Grey’s 
Ministry with Stanley, i, 260; 
refuses to join Peel’s Ministry 
(1834), i, 265; Lyndhurst suggests 
his leading the House of Commons 
(1835), i, 302; first acquaint- 
ance with D, i, 331; Reform Bill 
(1832), i, 389; loses his seat, ii, 3; 
social intercourse with D, ii, 29, 
34, 249; praises and cheers D’s 
speeches, ii, 26, 128, 135, iii, 289; 
‘ very rigorous and malignant,* ii, 
87; Home Secretary, ii, 117; re- 
sponsibility for Ireland, ii, 173; 
behaviour during D’s speech on 
Ireland, ii, 177 ; animosity towards 
D, ii, 181, 184, 185; on Poor Law 
and Factory Act, ii, 232-237; D’s 
attack on him, ii, 238; behaviour in 
Parliament under D’s attacks on 
Peel, ii, 241, 329; Mazzini affair, 

ii, 311, 312; answers D’s attack 
on Peel of February 28, 1845, ii, 
318; follows Peel in supporting 
modification of Com Laws, ii, 335 

On a back bench in Parliament, 
1847, iii, 13; and Protection, iii, 
204-207; D prepared to see bim 
Leader of the House, iii, 242 ; ‘ un- 
horsed’ by Gladstone, iii, 244-246; 
overtures from D through London- 
derry refi-sed, iii, 273-277; general 
prosperity and agriculture, iii, 283; 
sent for by the Queen, iii, 286; 
and Ireland, iii, 297; condemns 
D’s description of Peel in Lord 
George BenHncJs, iii, 324; praised 
by D in same book, iii, 325; over- 
tures from Russell refused, iii, 339; 
attacks on Derby-Disraeli Ministry, 
1852, iii, 354, 371; the Villiers re- 
solution, iii, 408, 410, 421; D’s 
December Budget, iii, 437, 443-445; 
his admiration of D’s talents, iii, 
450; First Lord of the Admiralty, 

iii, 475; abuse of Louis Napoleon, 
iii, 484; answered by D, iii, 486; 
Crimean War, lii, 536; resigns, iii, 
568; his views in 1848, iii, 573, 574; 
for peace with Russia, iv, 7 ; view of 


Gladstone and D in 1856, iv, 44; 
Chinese question, iv, 72; helps to 
oust Palmerston on the Conspiracy 
Bill, iv, 114, 116; supports Ministers 
on Oude proclamation, iv, 144, 147, 
149; failing health, iv, 155; D 
offers to resign lead to him — ^he 
advises Gladstone to accept office 
under Derby, iv, 156-169, 290; 
hostility to Ministers in General 
Election, 1859, iv, 248; sharp 
passage between D and him in 
debate, iv, 249, 250; on paper duty, 
iv, 297 ; death, iv, 303 
Grain, Oorney, v, 390 
Gramont, Duo and Duohosse de, i, 
252, 356; ii, 147, 148, 154 
Granada, i, 147-149 
Granby, Marquis of (afterwards 6th 
Duke of Rutland), at the Waverley 
ball, ii, 243; restrained Peel from 
challen^ng D, ii, 279; Protectionist 
tour, iii, 5-7 ; ardent Protectionist, 
iii, 85, 229, 303, 313, 373, 382; 
accordingly resigned post in Prince 
Consort’s household, iii, 85; Ben- 
tinck’s choice for leadership of 
House of Commons, iii, 87; urged 
by D to accept, iii, 88; but refuses 
(1847), iii, 89; again refuses (1848), 
iii, 120, 121; the question of D’s 
leadership, iii, 130-132, 134; one of 
Committee of Three, iii, 138-141, 
247; speech in Parliament praised by 
D,iii, 202; meets D at Burghley, iii, 
240 ; at meetings of Tory leaders at 
crisis of 1851, iii, 288-294; deter- 
mines to resign from Committee of 
Three, 1851, iii, 311 ; visits Hughen- 
den, iii, 311; his attitude towards 
D, iii, 311-313; conferences at 
Burghley, iii, 317; stands aloof 
from Derby’s first Cabinet, iii, 346; 
friendly attitude to D on Villiers* 
resolution, iii, 415, 422; meets D 
at dinner, v, 235 
Granger, T. 0., iii, 384 
Grant, (Charles, i, 223 
Grant, Sir A., ii, 96 
Grant, Sir Francis, P.R.A., iii, 240; 
V, 476 

Grant, General, ex-President, and 
Mrs., vi, 168 
Grant, Sir R., ii, 90 
Grant’s British Senate in 1838, quoted, 
ii, 12 

Granville, Countess, vi, 605 
Granville, 2nd Earl, in 1837 Parlia- 
ment as Lord Leveson, ii, 4 ; moves 
Address, ii, 6 ; in Coalition Cabinet 
(1852), iii, 475; leader of Opposi- 
tion in Lords, iv, 142; attacks D’s 
Slough speech, iv, 153; fails to 
form a Government (1859), iv, 260; 
and Reform, iv, 551; suggests 
Salisbury in place of Mayo for 
India, v, 76; leader in the Lords, 
vi, 102, 521; succeeds Clarendon 
as Foreign Secretary, v, 130; 
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Russia’s violation of Treaty of 
Paris, V, 130; Washington Treaty, 
V, 177; his Parliamentary dinners, 
V, 388, 389; Royal Titles Bill, v, 
463, 477 ; approves refusal of Berlin 
memorandum, vi, 26, 37; Bul- 
garian atrocities, vi, 60, 61 ; bet on 
Bucks election, vi, 67; meets 
B at Crichel, vi, 96-98, 106; St. 
James’s Hall Conference, vi, 107; 
debates on Eastern policy, vi, 136, 
261, 283; Queen’s view of him, 
vi, 147, 163; goes to Windsor 
with Hartington vi, 638; Foreign 
Secretary, vi, 543; on B’s illness, 
vi, 603, 604; principal guest at D’s 
last party, vi, 605-606; tribute to 
D after death in House of Lords, 
vi, 624; Life, by Lord Fitzmaurice, 
V, 76,463, vi, 660, 624 
Graves, S. R., iv, 490, 502, 503, 507 
Greece, King George of, iv, 335; vi, 
334 

Greene, E., v, 485 
Greenall, Sir G., v, 92 
Greenwood, Frederick, v, 439, 440, 
441; vi, 635 

Gregory, Dean, v, 67, 70, 71, 314 
Gregory, Sir W,, i, 165; iv, 440, 
441 

Grenfell, Pascoe, i, 213 
Grenville, Lady Aima (afterwards 
Lady A. Gore-Langton), ii, 30, 60 
Grenville, George, v, 283 
Grenville, Lord, iii, 25, 100; iv, 130, 
161; V, 283 

Greville, Charles, ii, 225; ‘only man 
of talent,’ said of him by D, iii, 
83; refers to D’s speech (that made 
him loader) as ‘ theatrical display,’ 
iii, 110; thinks D ‘could not lead 
a Government,’ iii, 115; Stanley’s 
letter ‘flummery,’ iii, 124; writes 
of D (in 1847) as ‘ disreputable,’ 
iii, 136; Ireland, Papal aggression, 
and Clarendon, iii, 267-269; con- 
nection with Delane, iii, 330; on 
Pakington’s appointment, iii, 348; 
admits D’s success as leader, iii, 
375; ‘ speech of devilish malignity,’ 
iii, 488; on Palmerston’s popu- 
larity, iv, 72; low estimation of 
Palmerston, iv, 99; resigns post 
as Clerk of the Council, iv, 183; 
praises D’s reply to Russell, iv, 
209; bet with Lyndhurst, iv, 246; 
criticisms of D, iv, 278; hatred, 
distrust, and dislike of D among 
the Conservatives, iv, 285; his 
Memoirs designated as ‘ social 
outrage’ by D, v, 348; character 
of Peel, V, 349 ; Queen’s horror at 
Memoirs, v, 350; Memoirs con- 
stantly quoted in vols. ii, iii, and iv 
Greville, W. F„ i, 356 
Grey, 2nd Earl, i, 260, 279, 387-389; 
ii, 286 

Grey, 3rd Earl (until 1845 Viscount 
Howick), i, 323; ii, 87, 92, 242, 


311, 343, 381; iii, 236, 268, 352, 
483, 486, 660; iv, 116, 428, 456, 457, 
551; V, 253, 521; vi, 686 
Grey, General Charles, D’s successful 
Whig opponent at Wycombe in 
June, 1832, i, 213, 216, 294, in 
December, 1832, i, 220, 223, and 
in 1835, i, 269, 274; afterwards 
Queen’s private secretary, i, 222, 
iv, 455; announces to D Queen’s 
intention to appoint him Prime 
Minister, iv, 687 ; friendly relations 
with D, i, 222, vi, 474 
Grey, Sir George, ii, 19, 86, 330; iii, 
244, 325, 379, 433; iv, 163, 259, 
409, 449; v, 379 

Grey de Wilton (afterwards 3rd Earl 
of Wilton), V, 262, 268; vi, 404 
Grimston, Viscount, i, 367 
Grisi, Carlotta, i, 326; ii, 61 
Grosvenor, see Westminster 
Grosvenor, Lord Robert (afterwards 
Lord Ebury), iii, 336, 390 
Grote, G., ii, 4, 7, 75; iii, 509 
Guercino, i, 6 

Guest, Lady Cornelia, vi, 409 
Guizot, ii, 94, 95, 150, 151, 162, 156, 
167, 338-341; iii, 137, 170, 172, 174, 
177, 209, 259 

Gull, Sip William, v, 222, 348, 495; 

vi, 129, 168, 169, 180, 289 
Gurko, General, vi, 150 
Gurney, Russell, v, 323 

Haber, Baron de, i, 206, 347 
Hahnemann, ii, 159 
Hahburton, Judge, iii, 609 
Hall, Sir Benjamm, see Llanover 
Hall, A. W., V, 312 
Hall, Peter, i, 84 

Hallam, Henry, ii, 71, 72, 193; iii, 250 
Hamilton, Alexander, i, 309 
Hamilton, Duchess of (wife of 10th 
Duke), i, 250, 251 

Hamilton, Duchess of (wife of 11th 
Duke), iv, 64 

Hamilton, Lord Claud, ii, 92, 126, 
130; V, 388; vi, 699 
Hamilton, Lord George, v, 93, 177, 
290, 304, 393, 394, 396, 486, 488, 
498, vi, 281, 434, 559, 599; Parlia- 
mentary Beminiscerbces, quoted, v, 
177, 304, 487, 603, vi, 57, 280, 548 
Hamilton, G. A., iii, 425, 433, 562; 

iv, 143, 194, 263, 482 
Hamilton, Sir John, i, 43, 50 
Hamilton, Walter, i, 37 
Hamilton, W. K., Bishop, v, 68, 320 
Hamley, Sir E., v, 168; vi, 395 
Hampden, John, iii, 25, 100, 469 
Hampton, see Pakington 
Hankey, Thomson, v, 336, 448 
Hanmer, Sir J., i, 368 
Hanotaux, G., vi, 313, 337, 350 
Hanover, Ernest, King of, ii, 182 
Hanover, George, King of, vi, 317, 
318 

Hanover, Queen of, vi, 339, 340 
Hans, of Malines, i, 47 
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Haroourt, Sir William, on Pitt, ii, 
297; and Saturday BevieiOf iY, 20; 
at Lady B’s last party, v, 227; 
sends her andit ale, y, 228 ; supports 
Public Worship Bill against Glad- 
stone, T, 324; friend of D in private, 
V, 326; gives him sympathy and 
support in House, v, 327 ; Parlia- 
mentary activity, v, 374, 476; 
Protestant speech at Hughenden 
church opening, v, 400-403; regret 
at D’s leaving House of Com- 
mons, V, 498; attacks Govern- 
ment on Bulgarian atrocities, v, 
488, vi, 47; speeches on Eastern 
Question, vi, 136, 140; denounces 
interference in Afghanistan, vi, 
482 ; B compares his * flippancy * 
to Salisbury’s ' elociuence,’ vi, 483; 
his platform oratory, vi, 519; 
presses Hartington to form Govern- 
ment if asked, vi, 535 ; B dines with 
him shortly before his death, vi, 
609; at B’s funeral, vi, 621 
Haroourt, de, French Ambassador, vi, 
225, 373, 409 

Haroourt, Mme. de, vi, 361, 373, 409 
Hardinge, Viscount, i, 265, 318; ii, 
3, 20, 23, 57, 135; iii, 178, 351, 355, 
392, 407, 425; v, 433 
Hardwioke, Countess of, 11, 28 
Hardwioke, 4th Earl of, i, 205; ii, 
28; iii, 117, 125, 144, 279, 295, 302, 
336, 345, 460, 525, 528, 562; iv, 82, 
119, 189 

Hardwioke, 5th Earl of, vi, 590 
Hardy, Alfred Gathome, v, 108 
Hardy, Gathome (after 1878 Vis- 
count, and finally Earl of, Oran- 
brook), first impression of D, ii, 
248; in Parliament (1856), iv, 43; 
becomes an Under-Secretary, iv, 
119; confidence in D after dis- 
trusting him, iv, 160, 289; defeats 
Gladstone at Oxford, growing re- 
putation, iv, 414, 442; on Glad- 
stone’s Reform Bill, iv, 430; B 
forwards his advancement, iv, 444; 
President of Poor Law Board and 
Cabinet, iv, 445; and local govern- 
ment of London, iv, 479; D’s 
* sword-arm ’ in Parliament, iv, 480 ; 
attitude to Reform Bill of 1867, 
iv, 495, 498, 522 ; dissociates him- 
self from Cranbome group, iv, 500, 
511; authority in Cabinet, iv, 515; 
B’s lieutenant in carrying Reform 
Bill, iv, 515, 516, 523, 531; B con- 
sults him about compound house- 
holder, and obtains his approval, 
iv, 540-542; Home Secretary, iv, 
539, 573-575, v, 2 
Valuable evidence of his diaries, 
V, 3; Irish policy, v, 12, 17, 21, 24, 
28, 41 ; doubts and personal longing 
for resignation, v, 33 ; recommends 
High Churchmen for preferment, v, 
59 ; leading opponent of Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Bill, v, 104; B’s 


reliance on, v, 122, 123, 225; at 
Burghley, on B’s leadership, v, 
173; strongly against taking ofiBce 
in 1873, V, 206, 207; visit to 
Hughenden after Lady B’s death, 
V, 233; pohtioal action, v, 254, 266; 
entertains B and other leaders at 
Hemsted, v, 269, 284; conferences 
with B January and February, 1874, 
V, 273, 285; Secretary for War, v, 
287-290; against Public Worship 
Bill, V, 324; passage with Glad- 
stone in Parliament, v, 375, 376; 
taken early into confidence about 
B’s going to the Lords, v, 494, 495 ; 
disappointment about leadership 
in Commons, v, 524, 525; loyalty 
to D, V, 526; reasons for D’s deci- 
sion, V, 527, 528 

Recommends Benson for Truro, 
vi, 97; military preparations, vi, 
98-100; answers Gladstone’s and 
Hartington’s attacks, vi, 123, 136; 
supports B on Eastern Question, 
vi, 155, 163, 183; threatens to 
resign on Burials Bill, vi, 163; 
at Hughenden, vi, 182; leads war 
party in Cabinet, vi, 194; supports 
B on increase of forces, vi, 201; 
in Cabinet, vi, 214, 216, 221; sup- 
ports B in Cabinet of March 27, vi, 
265; on the controversy about 
Derby’s resignation, vi, 275, 276; 
peerage, vi, 2 7 9 ; Secretary for India, 
vi, 280 ; supports Viceroy on Cham- 
berlain IVOssion to Cabul, vi, 380; 
goes to Hughenden to discuss Indian 
problem, vl, 384, 385; in Cabinet of 
October 25, 1878; gives his opinion 
for war, vi, 386-388; dismay at B’s 
Guildhall speech, vi, 391; sum- 
moned from holiday to Hughenden 
owing to Cabid disaster, vi, 479- 
483; favours disintegration of 
Afghanistan and Persian Conven- 
tion, vi, 484; G.O.S.I., vi, 531; 
last- talk with B, March 27, 1881, 
vi, 609 

Hardy, Mrs. Gathome (afterwards 
Countess of Ckanbrook), v, 225; 
vi, 409 

Hares and Rabbits Bill, vi, 581, 686- 
590 

Harness, William, ii, 96 

Harrowby, 2nd Earl of (till 1847 
Viscount Sandon), ii, 181, 241; v, 
323; vi, 162, 163 

Harrowby, 3rd Earl of (till 1882 Vis- 
count Sandon), Education Minister, 
V, 381, 485, vi, 162; President of 
Board of Trade, and Cabinet, v, 
280; at Liverpool by-election, vi, 
606; at Hughenden, October, 1880, 
vi, 691 

Hartington, Marquis of (afterwards 
8th Duke of Devonshire), moves 
amendment to the Address (1859), 
iv, 246, 247; loses his seat in 
Lancashire, v, 93; refuses to vote 
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on extension of honseliold fran- 
chise to counties, y, 310; Home 
Hule, Y, 335 ; chosen Liberal leader 
in Commons, y, 361; makes good 
impression, y, 362, 528; Parlia- 
mentary appearances in 1875 y, 
374, 379-381, 392, 393; D*s appre- 
ciation of, Y, 405; dines ^vlth D at 
Lionel de Rothschild’s, y, 430; 
Suez Canal purchase, y, 451, 460; 

D neglects to inform him about 
Royal Titles Bill, v, 463 ; moderate 
protest against the Bill, y, 466; 
but his hand is forced by his 
oo]lea.gues, y, 467, 469, 472, 473, 
475, 476 

Refuses to condemn conduct of 
CoYernment in Eastern Question, 
Yi, 3, 26, 37, 38; on Bulgarian 
atrocities, Yi, 46; and attitude 
towards the agitation, Yi, 50, 54, 
60, 61; pleasant social relations 
with B, vi, 54, 362; disapproYal 
of Gladstone’s pamphlet and Lowe’s 
speeches on atrocities, Yi, 79; will 
not countenance St. James’s Hall 
Conference, Yi, 107 ; attitude to the 
GoYcrnment in 1878, Yi, 118, 136, 
157 ; joins in apologies to B after 
Pigott affair, Yi, 167; criticises 
Treaty of Berlin, Yi, 358; on 
Afghan War, Yi, 397; at Hatfield 
with B, Yi, 446; on English land 
system, Yi, 498; anti-Home Rulers 
haYe confidence in his pledges, Yi, 
516; pubho recognition of D’s 
patriotism, Yi, 519; Queen prefers 
him to GranYille, Yi, 532; B en- 
courages her, Yi, 534; H.M. sends 
for him, Yi, 537; he declines to 
form GoYemment, Yi, 537, 538; 
and Land League, Yi, 543; dines 
with B, Yi, 579; B doubts his 
firmness, Yi, 582, 588; at B’s 
funeral, Yi, 621; attitude to Glad- 
stone OYer Home Rule, Yi, 633 

by B. BColland, Yi, 54, 58, 535 
Hartopp, B. Bouchier, iii, 7 
Haiwey, D. W., i, 335 
HarYey, Sir R. B„ y, 281 
Hastings, Lady Flora, yI, 196 
HaYelook, Sir Henry, Yi, 185 
Hawes, Sir B., ii, 135 
Hawkins, J. H., i, 203 
Haydon, W. P., iii, 505; y, 299 
Haymerle, Baron de, Yi, 322, 477 
Hayter, A. (afterwards Lord HaYers- 
ham), iY, 435, 436 
Hayter, Sir W. G., iii, 448 
Hayward, Abraham, ii, 96; iii, 265; 

Y, 168, 178 
Hayward, Mrs., ii, 96 
Heathcote, Sir W., iv, 297, 298, 300, 
440, 619, 622 

HecOh^s Book of Beauty, 1, 338, 
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Heidelberg, i, 61 

Heine, i, 192, 224 

Helena, Princess, see Christian 


Helps, Sir Arthur, iY, 395 ; y, 49, 267 , 
269, 350 

Henley, J. W., iii, 85, 129, 251, 264, 
290-295, 314, 344, 345, 511; iY, 63, 
100, 119, 189-200, 203, 212, 292, 
485, 502, 519, 522, 529, 537, 542; 

Y, 304 

Hennessy, Sir J. Pope, ii, 18; iv, 325, 
483 

* Henrietta,* i, 256, 262, 339 

Henrietta Temple, i, chap, xy, 259 ; 
V, 237, 340; Yi, 331 

Henry, Mitchell, v, 337 

Herbert, Auboron, v, 187 

Herbert, Sidney (afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Lea), compliments B 
on Consxdar service speech, ii, 
129; defends Com Laws, instead 
of Peel, against Cobden, ii, 319; 
attacked by D, who treats him as 
Peel’s ‘valet,’ ii, 321; supports 
Peel in modifying Com Laws, ii, 
335; Secretary at War, ii, 364, 365; 
offends both Protectionists and 
Whigs by talk of secret negotia- 
tions, ii, 396 ; declines to serve under 
Russell, iii, 2; same bench as D, 
iii, 13; Monckton Milnes on him, 
iii, 51, 62; follows Peel, iii, 83; 
votes with Government against I) ’a 
local taxation motion, 1849, iii, 
201 ; sits next D at Academy diimer, 
iii, 250; Chronicle and Roman 
Church, iii, 272, 302, 384; 'VillierB 
motion — ^Palmerston’s amendment, 
iii, 412; taunts D about Protec- 
tion, iii, 416; no disposition to 
join Derby Goveniment, iii, 423 ; in 
Coalition Cabinet, iii, 475; want 
of vigour in war measures, iii, 663; 
and the Derby Ministry* iii, 560- 
564; resigns from Palmerston’s 
Government, iii, 568; supports 
Cobden against Palmerston in 
Arrau) affahr, iv, 72; attractive 
and accomplished rather than 
powerful, iv, 165; meeting at 
Willis’s Rooms, iv, 246 ; reconciled 
to Palmerston, iv, 246; attacked 
by D in Parliament, iv, 250; peer- 
age, retirement, and death, iv, 303, 
304; and Church movements, iv, 
352 ; his son Pembroke given ofiQce 
by D, Y, 296 
Heroic Epistle, An, i, 333 
Herries, J. C., described by D, i, 205; 
in 1837 Parliament, ii, 3; congratu- 
lates D on his defence of the Com 
Laws, ii, 23 ; returns to Parliament 
after six years* absence in 1847, iii, 
27; Ulness, iii, 31: career, iii, 83; 
attempt to make him leader fails, 
iii, 89 ; D dines with him, iii, 117 ; 
Question of leadership again, iii, 
120-124, 131; he declines it, iii, 
126, 133; suggests Committee of 
Three, iii, 126, 138-141; at Burgh- 
ley, iii, 240; Stanley urges D to 
consult him, iii, 247 ; at dinners of 
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Opposition loaders, iii, 281, 302; 
mentioned by Stanley to the Queen, 
iii, 286; Stanley’s failure to form 
a Government (1851), iii, 291-295; 
and Protection, iii, 314, 378 ; refuses 
Colonial Secretaryship, iii, 344; 
President of Board of Control, iii, 
345; Burmese War, iii, 398; retire- 
ment, and tribute from D, iii, 516 
Herschell, Lord, vi, 584 
Hertford, 3rd Marquis of, i, 248, 252; 

ii, 127, 130, 201; Vi, 359 
Hertford, 5th Marquis of, v, 374, 375 
Herzegovina, v, 396, 439; vi, 11, 13, 
14 

Hesse, Princess Louis of, vi, 35 
Heytesbury, Lord, i, 205; ii, 347; v, 
77 

Hibbert, J. T., iv, 539 
Hicks Beach, Sir Michael (after- 
wards Earl of St. Aldwyn), enters 
official life under D,iv, 595; Under- 
secretary for Home Affairs, v, 81 ; 
D says ‘ very able and rising man,* 
V, 271 ; Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
V, 290 ; speech praised by D, v, 304 ; 
suggested for Board of Trade, v, 
395; promoted to Cabinet 1876, v, 
524; belongs to war party in 
Cabinet (1877), vi. 152, 183, 194, 
202; Colonial Secretary (1878), vi, 
228, 280, 419; Zulu War, vi, 420, 
421, 423, 429; his Irish policy, vi, 
509; against dissolution in March, 
1880, VI, 524 ; with Queen at Baden, 
April, 1880, vi, 528, 532, 533 
Higham Hall, i, 24, 25 
Hill, Alex. Staveley, i, 391 
Historic Fancies, ii, 243 
Historical Geography of British 
Colonies, by Sir C. Lucas, vi, 418 
Hitchman, F., Public Life of Marl of 
Beacon^eld, ii, 9 
Hobhouse, see Broughton 
HodgMnson, G., iv, 539, 540, 564 
Hodgson, B.., ii, 128 
Hoey, Cashel, v, 10 
Hogg, Sir James W., ii, 90, 92; iii, 397 
Hohenlohe, Prince, vi, 310, 316, 338 
Holker, Sir John, v, 290, 398 
Holland, Lady, v, 390, 393 
HoUand, Lord, i, 387 ; ii, 95 
Holland, Sir Henry, iv, 340, 397 
Holland, King of, abdicates, ii, 95 
Holland, Queen of, iv, 94 
Holmes, W., i, 377, 388 
Hone, Archdeacon, v, 64 
Hood, Viscount, i, 139 
Hook, Dean, v, 65, 66 
Hook, Theodore, i, 93; ii, 33, 61; iii, 
490 

Hope, Mr. and Mrs. Adrian, ii, 96, 147 
Hope, A. J. Beresford, ii, 129; iv, 
44, 358, 508, 522, 531; v, 141, 314, 
316; vi, 601 

Hope, Henry T., D at his entertain- 
ments, i, 247, ii, 14, 92; in Paris, 
ii, 147, 148; D his guest, ii, 183; 
* Young England * party meet at 


his house, the Deepdeno, ii, 194; 
origin of Ooningsby, ii, 197 ; dedi- 
cated to him, ii, 199; enchanted 
with the book, ii, 200, 225, 226; 
appreciation of D’s speech of 
April 24, 1844, ii, 239; D seeks his 
help in founding Press, iii, 491 
Hope, James, lii, 302 
Hope, Lady Mildred Beresford, v, 284 
Hornby, Admiral Sir G. P., vi, 29, 
231, 255 

Horner, F., ii, 307, 385 
Horsman, E., important Liberal 
politician, iii, 379, 571, v, 15, 93, 
386; friendly to Derby Government 
of 1858, iv, 125, 129, 198, 210; D 
offers him Cabinet office, iv, 238, 

. 239 ; D dubs him a ‘ superior 
person,* iv, 347, vi, 16; leading 
Anti-Reformer, iv, 409, 430, 490, 
515, 517; refuses to serve under 
Derby, 1866, iv, 440, 442 
Horton, Wilmot, i, 65 
Hotham, Lord, iii, 390; iv, 292, 518 
Houghton, Lord (till 1863 Richard 
Monckton hlilnes), compliments D 
on his copyright speech, ii, 26; 
praises jifarcos, ii, 64 ; Orf ord’s 
description of him, ii, 94; respon- 
sible for story that Stanley pre- 
vented Peel from offering D office, 

ii, 122; anecdote, ii, 129; and 
‘ Young England,* ii, 168, 195; his 
breakfast parties, ii, 193; iii, 53; 
on Coningsby, ii, 200; entertains D 
at Fryston, ii, 247 ; depicted as 
Vavasour in Tancred, iii, 50, 51 ; D’s 
memorandum on him, iii, 51-53; 
and 1848 Revolution, iii, 95, 96, 
179; friendly service to D about 
plagiarism from Thiers, iii, 393, 
394; on Gladstone and D in 1867, 
iv, 278; D’s premiership the re- 
cognition of genius, iv, 597, 598; 
and Lothair, v, 164, 168; consulted 
by Peel about relative claims of 
poets to a pension, vi, 583 

Howard, Philip, ii, 136 
Howe, Countess, v, 400 
Hubbard, J. G., v, 314, 316, 448 
Hiibner, Baron, iv, 220, 222 
Hudson, G., iii, 109, 365 
Huffam, i, 211 

Hughenden, iii, chap, vi, especially 
pp. 146-164; removal from Braden- 
ham, iii, 119; description in letters 
to Mettemich, iii, 190, 193; and in 
letters to Mrs. Brydges Willyams, 

iii, 468-472; Mrs. Willyams buried 
there, iii, 473; mortgaged to 
Andrew Montagu, v, 7 8 ; last illness, 
death, and burial there of Lady 
Beaconsfield, v, 223-232; opening 
of restored church, v, 400,, 401; 
Queen’s visits, vi, 202, 203, 622; 
D increases acreage, vi, 476; cere- 
mony there of handing over MS. of 
Endymion, vi, 582-584; B buried 
there, vi, 620-622; mortgage paid 
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off, vi, 626; primroses cultivated 
there, vi, 629; B’s life there and 
care for the estate, vi, 577, 579, 
582-584, 637, 638 
Hughes, Thomas, iv, 424 
Hugo, Victor, ii, 159 
Humboldt, Baron Alexander, ii, 151, 
159 

Hume, Joseph, i, 202, 211, 212, 318, 
377; ii, 4, 32, 93, 135, 181, 371; 

iii, 99, 236, 303, 325, 359, 361, 365; 

iv, 179, 181, 484 

Hunt, G. Ward, parliamentary acti- 
vity, iv, 428, 437; Secretary to 
Treasury, iv, 571; Chancellor of 
Exchequer (1868), iv, 590, 595; cost 
of Afghan War, v, 45; at meeting 
of leaders at Hemsted, v, 270 ; First 
Lord of the Admiralty, v, 287-290, 
378; naval preparations, autumn, 
1876, vi, 100 ; death, vi, 147 ; of war 
party in Cabinet, vi, 194 
Huskisson, W., li, 77, 101, 102, 123, 
124, 134, 278, 366, 404 
Hutton, H. H., iii, 505; v, 94 
Hyde (Winchester tailor), i, 117 

Ibbetson, Sir H. Selwin, v, 296, 396 
Ibrahim Pasha, iii, 53 
Iddesleigh, see Northcote 
Iddesleigh, 2nd Earl of, ii, 252; v, 43; 
vi, 20. 

Ignatieff, Russian Ambassador in 
Constantinople (1864), vi, 7 ; Pan- 
Slavonic intrigue, vi, 8; presents 
ultimatum to Turkey, vi, 84-86; 
D’s distrust of him, vi, 88, 90; con- 
versations with Salisbury at Con- 
stantinople, vi, 107, 108; D fears 
Salisbury unduly influenced by 
him at the Conference, vi. 111, 114; 
special mission to European courts, 
vi, 127; stays at Hatfleld, vi, 127; 
D gives banquet in his honour, vi, 
127-129; effects of his mission, vi, 
129, 130; in disgrace, vi, 186 
Ignatieff, Mme., vi, 127, 128 
Ilchester, Earl and Countess of, v, 
390; vi, 328 

Imperial Defence, Committee of, iv, 
40; V, 285; vi, 550 

India, iv, chap, iv, and v, chap, xii; 
D on her finance, ii, 132; Ellen- 
borough Governor-General, ii, 160, 
174; India Committee, iii, 510; 
Wood’s India Bill, iii, 510-514; 
Mutiny, iv, 84-102, 107 ; D’s policy, 
iv, 84-86, 92, 93, 97-99, v, 195; 
famous speech on Mutiny, iv, 88- 
94; Palmerston’s Bill, iv, 106-108; 
Ellonborough’s Bill, iv, 127-130; 
D’s Resolutions, iv, 131-133, 137- 
140 ; Oude Proclamation and debate, 
iv, 140-154; India Act, 1858, iv, 165- 
168 ; Queen’s Proclamation, iv, 1 68 ; 
appointments, iv, 171-175; Mayo 
Viceroy, v, 74-76; murdered, v, 198; 
famine, v, 304; route from Europe 
revolutionised by Suez Canal, v. 


407, 461; Russian menace tlirough 
Afghanistan, v, 408-411, vi, 145, 
297-300 ; Prince of Wales’s visit, v, 
428-432 ; Northbrook succeeded by 
Lytton as Viceroy, v, 432-437; 
Royal Titles Bill, v, 450-458, 462- 
477 ; Delhi Durbar, January 1, 1877, 
485-487 ; first project of bringing 
Indian troops to Europe, vi, 259, 
262, 271; Indian troops at Malta, 
vi, 273, 285, 287 ; Lytton and N.-W. 
Frontier, vi, 377-402 ; B on a ‘ scien- 
tific frontier,* vi, 390, 399 

Infernal Marriage, i, 26, 27, 223, 258; 
iii, 459 

Ingestre, Viscount and Viscountess, 
ii, 92 

Inglis, Sir Robert, ii, 55, 56; iii, 67, 
78, 81, 84, 134, 135, 178, 240, 271, 
290-292 

Ion, ii, 15, 38 

Ireland, question of the Irish Church, 
i, 269, 270; Tithes BiU, i, 278, 300; 
Russell and Appropriation clause, 

i, 279; Irish Corporations, i, 328 
Repealers, ii, 8, 11; D’s indict- 
ment of Irish policy, ii, 35, 54; 
Corporations Bill, ii, 35, 57, 58; 
administration, ii, 172, 188, 323; 
Young Ireland movement, ii, 172; 
Nation founded, ii, 172; Catholic 
Emancipation, ii, 173; Arms Bill, 

ii, 173, 175, 187 ; Peel’s sneer at D’s 
‘new-born zeal’ for Ireland, ii, 
178; O’Connell trial, ii, 188; vote 
of censure on Irish administration, 
ii, 188; D’s remarkable and historic 
speech, ii, 188-194; Maynooth BiU, 
ii, 323, 324, 328, 330; Devon Com- 
mission, ii, 323; potato famine 
(1845), ii, 334, 335, 345; Coercion 
BiU,u, 373-375, 394, 401 

Groat famine of 1846, iii, 12; 
Bentinck’s railway policy, iii, 15- 
17; Protectionist movement, 1849, 
hi, 213, 214; Papal aggression, iii, 
267-269; D’s Irish policy, 1852, lii, 
400-402; urges Roman Catholic 
appointments on Irish Govern- 
ment, iv, 242; D reluctant to de- 
fend Irish Church, iv, 426; Fenian 
Conspiracy, iv, 427, 573-575; 

Aborcorn, Lord Lieutenant and 
Naas Chief Secretary, 1866, iv, 
444, 445; Gladstone outlines new 
Irish policy, iv, 675; Ireland 
* question of the hour,’ iv, 577 
Irish Church, v, chap, i; Fenian- 
ism, V, 4, 117 ; D and Irish Univer- 
sity education, v, 8, 368; Prince of 
Wales’s visit, v, 14; Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Resolutions, v, 15-37 ; 
Suspensory Bill, v, 38-40; Reform 
Bill, V, 41; D on Irish character, 
V, 91; Gladstone’s Church Bill, v, 
102, 104-108; sedition and crime, v, 
116, 117; Gladstone’s Land Bill, v, 
118-120; Gladstone’s repressive 
policy, V, 136; his University Bill, 
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V, 193, 202, 282; Home Rule agita- 
tion, V, 281, 282, 304; Home Rule 
debates, v, 336, 482; D’s prelected 
tour, Y, 345-347; Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill, V, 377; Ribbonism, v, 
377; Irish obstruction in Parlia- 
ment, V, 499, 516 
Irish members anti-Russian, vi, 
212; Irish University Act, vi, 450; 
509; failure of harvests, vi, 509; 
relief measures, vi, 510; unruly 
Home Rule M.P.’s, vi, 510, 511; 
Peace Preservation Act, and anti- 
rent agitation, vi, 512, 579; Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, vi, 
579-583; Coercion Bills obstructed, 
and closure, vi, 600 
Irving, Sir Henry, vi, 592 
Irving, John, ii, 203 
Irving, Washington, i, 140 
Isabella, ex-Queon of Spain, iii, 170, 
182; V. 416 

Iskander, The. Rise of, i, 199, 222 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, iv, 330; 
V, 408, 412, 439-449, 453; vi, 441- 
445 

Israeli, Isaac, 1, 6 
Ixion, i, 27, 223; iii, 459 

Jackson, Bishop, v, 69,. 70 
Jaffa, i, 171 

James II., ii, 269, 270; vi, 561 
James, Sir Henry, v, 470, 476; vi, 584 
Jameson, Mrs., i, 199 
Japan, v, 427, 438; vi, 456 
Jamac, Comto de, iii, 172; v, 360 
Jeffrey, Lord, i, 77, 78 
Jekyll, Joseph, i, 236 
Jenkinson, Sir George, iii, 160 
Jenner, Sir William, v, 144, 344, 352, 
380, 415, 490; vi, 169 
Jerdan, William, i, 62, 83, 92, 134 
Jersey, Countess of, ii, 29, 32, 261; 

iii, 546; iv, 28, 94, 106; vi, 562 
Jersey, Earl of, ii, 29, 182; iv, 28, 106 
Jerusalem, i, 172, 173 
Jervois, Sir William, vi, 412 
Jewish disabilities, ii, 7, 211 ; iii, chap. 

iii, 31, 137; iv, 169 
Joachim, ii, 212 
John Bull, iii, 490; v, 468 
Johnson, President, v, 83 
Johnson, Senator Reverdy, v, 81, 82 
Johnston of BaUykilbeg, William, v, 
114 

JoUifle, Sir William (after 1866 
Lord Hylton), i, 381; ii, 401; iii, 
202, 249, 314, 482, 525, 550; iv, 
20, 22, 58-60, 64, 76, 118, 129, 147, 
186, 190, 191, 355, 356, 445 
Jones, Rev. E., i, 20 
Journal dea iHbats, ii, 149; vi, 343 
Jowett, Beniamin, iii, 48; iv, 352, 
361, 370, 373; v, 269; vi, 188 
Judicature Bills, v, 254, 375, 481 
Jung, Sir Salar, v, 480 

Kalio, Governor, 1, 160, 162 
Karolyi, Count, vi, 310, 446, 491, 492 


Karolyi, Countess, vi, 327, 330, 446 
Karslake, Sir John, v, 290, 398 
Kaufmann, General, v, 408, 409; vi, 
75 377 397 

Kebbel, T. B., iii, 505, 568, iv, 211, 
252, 518, 570; Selected Speeches of 
Lord Beaconsfield, i, 287, iii, 505, 
vi, 495; Life of Lord Beaconsfield, 
V, 513; Loi'd Beaconsfield and other 
Tory Memories, iv, 180, 533; Life of 
Lord Derby, ii, 8, 568 
Keepsake, i, 122 

Kelly, Sir Fitzroy, iii, 346, 378; iv, 
119, 406, 427, 445 
Kendal, Mrs., vi, 86 
Kenoaly, B. V., iii, 493, 494, 498; v. 
373, 477 

Kent, Duchess of, iv, 5, 131, 301, 382, 
388 

Kenyon-Slanoy, Lady Mabel, v, 305 
Keogh, W., iii, 400, 481, 512 
Kerrison, Sir Edward, ii, 401 
Kidd, Dr., vi, 124, 180, 191, 192, 196, 
242, 336, 338, 339, 371, 408, 425, 
506, 609-611, 616 

Kimberley, Earl of, v, 521; vi, 120, 
410, 581 

King, P. J. Locke, iii, 285, 331, 359; 
iv, 77, 179, 181, 185, 209, 274, 404, 
542 

Kinglake, A. W., iii, 53 
Kingseote, Colonel, v, 310 
Kingsley, Charles, iv, 370 
Kinnaird, Douglas, i, 122 
Kitchener, Field-Marshal Earl, vi, 301 
Knatchbull, Sir E., i, 263, 265 
Knight, Gaily, ii, 22, 25 
Knightley, Sir Charles, ii, 401 
Knightley, Lady, Journals, quoted, v, 
204 

Knightley, Sir Rainald (afterwards 
Lord Knightley of Fawsley), iv, 60, 
435, 436; v, 100, 203; vi, 164 
Knighton, Sir W., i, 388 
KnoUys, Sir Francis (afterwards Vis- 
count), V, 146, 373; vi, 291 
Knowles, Sheridan, i, 232 
Kossuth, iii, 338; iv, 24 
Kruger, Paul, vi, 416 

Labouchere, H. (afterwards Lord 
Taunton), i, 280, 281, 284; ii, 225; 

iii, 90, 105, 203, 204, 309, 365; 

iv, 426 

Labouchere, Henry, vi, 501 
Labour laws, v, 363, 365, 387 
Lady of Lyons, ii, 38 
' Laslius ’ letters, ii, 59 
Lafltte, Charles, i, 247 
Lagrange, iii, 175, 176 
Laing, S., iii, 571; iv, 449, 543, 544 
Laird, John, iv, 474, 503, 507, 508 
Lamartine, ii, 158; iii, 172, 177 
Lamb, Lady Caroline, i, 363, 366 
Lambert, Sir J., iv, 540, 547 ; v, 281 
Lamington, 1st Lord (till 1880 A. 
Cochrane BaiUie), ii, 147, 148, 163, 
166-169, 173, 175, 188, 200, 202, 
239, 242, 243; v, 296; vi, 549 
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lianoastre, Comte de, r, 258 
Landseer* Edwin* 1* 256 
Lang, Andrew, v, 4=3 
Lansdowne, Marchioness of, ii, 240 
Lansdowne, 3rd Marquis of, i, 291, 
323, 387; ii, 240, 301; iii, 191, 407, 
475, 482, 529, 542 ;iv. 111, 392, 400 
Lansdowne, 4th Marquis of, iv, 430, 
440-442 

Lansdowne, 6th Marquis of, v, 82, 
521; Vi, 137, 456, 584, 585, 586 
Lanyon, Sir Owen, vi, 420 
Lathom, Earl and Countess of, vi, 
599 

La Tour d’ Auvergne, v, 86 
Launay, Comte de, vi, 323 
Lawrence, Lord, vi, 394, 396, 482 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Abbott, iii, 
250 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, iv, 249 
Lawyers and Legislators, or Notes on 
the American Mining Com/iganies, 
i, 58, 59 

Layard, Austen Henry (afterwards 
Sir Henry), records anecdotes of 
D’a early life and relations with the 
Austens in his Avtotnography, and 
in Quarterly Reoiow, January, 1889, 
1, 40, 80-82, 111, 231, 239; active 
pro-war M.P. during Crimean War, 
iii, 522, 636, 571, iv, 27, 74; and 
Saturday Review, iv, 20; British 
Minister at Madrid — question of 
recognition of Alphonso XII., v, 
416-419; suggested by D as Extra- 
ordinary Envoy to Constantinople 
in August, 1876, vi, 49; chosen by 
B. as British Ambassador there in 
April, 1877, vi, 135; ‘secret* in- 
structions from B, June, 1877, vi, 
142 ; sends warnings and alarming 
letters, vi, 133, 147, 218, 219, 221; 
advises occupation of Gallipoli, vi, 
160, 157; ‘secret* telegram from 
B about British fleet in Turkish 
waters, vi, 160, 161 ; B praises his 
work at Constantinople, vi, 179; 
contradictory telegrams about 
peace terms, January 24 and 25, 
1878, vi, 230, 231; telegram about 
Russian army and Constantinople, 
vi, 242, 243; suggested purchase 
of Turkish fleet, vi, 248 ; B’s letter to 
him about a place of arms in the 
Levant, vi, 261, 252; Cyprus Con- 
vention, vi, 293, 295; his influence 
in Constantinople, and removal 
by Gladstone in 1880, vi, 301, 366, 
543 

Leader, J. T., i, 367; ii, 19, 85 
Leahy, Archbishop, v, 9 
Leaves from the Jofurnal of our Life 
in the Highlands, v, 49 
Lee, Sir H. Austin, vi, 308 
Leech, John, iii, 49; v, 77 
Lefevre, Shaw-, see Eversley 
Leigh, Pemberton, iv, 117 
Leighton, Canon, Warden of All 
Souls, V. 67, 70, 71 


Leighton, Lord, vi, 384, 393, 606, 621 
Leighton, Sir Baldwin, ii, 114 
* L. E. L,’ i, 203, 204 
Lennox, Arthnr, ii, 87 
Lennox, Lord Henry, friend and 
correspondent of D, iii, 329, 338; 
a Lord of the Treasury (1852), 
recipient of D’s confidences, iii, 382- 
388, 391,392, 399; reports to Derby 
about D and December Budget, 

iii, 434; at Hughenden, iii, 459; 
reports Princess Lieven*s talk about 
Crimean War, iii, 524; present of 
truffles for D’s Parliamentary 
dinner, iii, 532; the Peelites and the 
‘ Peel-smasher,’ iii, 663 ; on Derby’s 
refusal of office in 1855, iii, 565, 
667; announces from Paris to D 
Tsar’s acceptance of allies* terms, 

iv, 25, 26; arranges medium of 
communication between D and 
Napoleon, iv, 53-55; on Opposition 
and Lord Canning, Iv, 142, 148; 
resigns office, to D’s annoyance, 
iv, 200 ; on Whips* tactics in Com- 
mittee on 1867 Reform Bill, iv, 
544 ; D complains that his demands 
of office are excessive, 1868, v, 74; 
on Derby’s death, v, 110; speech 
praised by D, v, 146; reports to D 
Delane’s opinion in crisis of 1873, v, 
218; quiet dinners with D after 
Lady B’s death, v, 235; First Com- 
missioner of Works (1874), dis- 
appointed of Cabinet, v, 291 ; 
resignation, v, 483; arranges for 
B’s reception at Charing Cross after 
Berlin Congress, vi, 345; refuses 
Deputy Governorship of New 
Forest, vi, 603; Civil Service Oom- 
missionership, vi, 532 ; at B’s 
funeral, vi, 621 

Lennox, Lord William, i, 204, 268 
Leopold I., King of the Belgians, 
Queen Victoria’s uncle and corre- 
spondent, ii, 242, iii, 348, 356, 203 ; 
alarmed at the establishment of 
the Second Empire, iii, 405, iv, 318 ; 
in London, July, 1857, iv, 87 
impresses on D the importance of 
naval power, iv, 255; conversations 
with T> at Buckingham Palace, 
Jnne, 1860, iv, 280; June, 1861, 
iv, 326; correspondence with D, 
iv,282, 322,323, 364 
Leopold II., Eng of the Belgians, v, 
197, 229, 450; vi, 314, 344, 345, 466 
Leopold, Prince, v, 344, 362, 459; vi, 
149, 170, 390, 438, 620 
Lesage, Charles, L^Achai des Actions 
de Suez, v, 441, 444 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, v, 411-413, 
446, 449, 453; vi, 435 ^ 

Letters of Runnym^e, i, 319-324, 332, 
333; iii, 168, 382 
Leveson, see Granville 
Lewis, Wyndham, i, 232, 252, 372, 
373, 374, 377 ;ii, 5. 22^ 

Lewis, Mrs. Wyndham, see Disraeli 
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Lewis, Sir G. Cornewall. iii, 379, 571; 
iv, 6, 70, 133, 135, 153, 198. 332, 
377 

Llmys, Drouyn de, iii, 396, 523; iv, 

4 , 6 

LiddeU, Captain, i, 157 
Liddell, A. G. 0., Notes from the Life 
of an Ordinary Mortal, Quoted, ii, 
322 

Liddon, Canon, v, 319; vi, 93, 94, 96, 
107, 145, 194, 214, 407 ' 

Liebreich, v, 454 

Lieven, Princess, ii, 156; iii, 524, 526, 
549 

Life of Paul Jones, i, 60, 61 
Liglitfoot, Bishop, vi, 407, 549 
Ligne, Prince de, ii, 153 
Limerick, Earl of, i, 157 
Lincoln, Earl of (after 1851 Duke of 
Newcastle). ii, 61, 372; iii, 2, 13, 83, 
116, 206, 260, 302, 325, 339, 381, 
384, 386, 387, 475, 482, 524, 553, 
556, 567, 568 

Lincoln, President, iv, 408 
Lind, Jenny, iii, 179 
Lindo, B. E., i, 375; iii, 19 
Lindo, David, i, 18, 375 
Lindsay, W. S., iv, 239, 243, 251 
Llsgar, see Young 
List, Dr., ii, 138 

Liverpool, Earl of, i, 386; ii, 133, 134, 
276-280, 288, 366, 396. 399 
lAres of the Lord Strangfords, quoted, 
il, 246 

Llanover, Lord, iii, 341; v, 99 
Lloyd George, David, v, 285, 370; 
vl, 277, 368 

Lobanofl, Prince, vi, 502, 605 
Lockhart, J. G.,i, 62-66, 68-72, 76-78, 
87, 127, 190, 235, 318 ;ii, 65; iii. 250 
Loftus, Lord A., i, 377; iv, 228, 468, 
469; V, 85, 410; vi, 89, 111, 112, 
140, 250 

London Main Drainage Bill, iv, 170 
Londonderry, 2nd Marquis of, see 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Londonderry* 3rd Marquis of, at- 
tacked in Commons on appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to Russia, i, 
279; entertains D at dinner, ii, 29; 
In correspondence -with D, ii, 247 ; 
attempts to reunite Conservative 
party, iii, 98, 207, 242, 246, 261; on 
Tory leadership, iii, 119 ; introduces 
D to Mettemich, iii, 180; opposes 
inspection of coal mines, iii, 255; 
promotes negotiation between D 
and Graham, iii, 273-277 ; on Derby 
and the Protectionists, iii, 523; D’s 
last letter to, iii, 533 
Londonderry, 4th Marquis of (until 
1854 Viscount Castlereagh), i, 247, 
250, 251, 256, 303 ;ii, 243; iii, 301 
Londonderry, Frances Anne Mar- 
chioness of (second wife of 3rd 
Marquis), D introduced to her at 
a fancy dress ball in July, 1835, i, 
303; entertains D to dinner, ii, 
26; oflEers Holdemesse House to a 


Russian Grand Duke, ii, 29; at 
the Coronation, ii, 32; invites D 
to banquet after Coronation review, 
ii, 34; friendship with D, ii, 261; 
one of D’s correspondents, iii, 9, 
V, 260; compliments D, iii, 18; 
D’s letters to her about ‘ the speech 
that made mo leader,’ iii, 104, 110; 
entertains D and Mrs. D at Wyn- 
yard, iii, 112; D tells her of his 
interview with Louis Philippe at 
Claremont, hi, 176; receives D’s 
first letter after illness, iii, 246; 
gives a river fOte at Rosebank, iii, 
261; confidante of D’s grumblings 
about Derby as a leader, iii, 547, 
566, 567 ; anxiety about her son in 
the Crimea, iv, 17 ; asks D to meet 
the son on his safe return, iv, 23; 
reads Dickens, iv, 96; receives from 
D description of bridal ball at 
Court (1858), iv, 108; invites D and 
Mrs. D to Ireland, iv, 169; D’s 
description of her, iv, 304; her 
daughter. Duchess of Marlborough, 
iv, 596; D’s friendship for her, v, 
149, 237; vi. 328, 554 
Londonderry, Marchioness of (wife 
of 5th Marquis), v, 128 
Londonderry, Teresa Marchioness of 
(wife of 6th Marquis, before 1884 
Viscountess Castlereagh), vi, 446 
Long, Walter, ii, 401 
Longley, Archbishop, v, 26, 67 
Longman, T., iv, 464; v, 149, 163-169 
Longman, T. Norton, vi, 551-554, 
568-570 

Lonsdale, Countess of (wife of 1st 
Earl), i, 251 

Lonsdale, Countess of (afterwards 
Marchioness of Ripon), vi, 438, 
699, 601, 606 

Lonsdale, 1st Earl of, i, 39 
Lonsdale, 2nd Earl of (before 1844 
Viscount Lowther), i, 318; ii, 20, 
203; iii, 272, 291, 293-295, 345, 355, 
480, 511, 515; iv, 420, 424 
Lonsdale, 3rd Earl of, v, 175 
Lonsdale, 4th Earl of, vi, 428, 599, 
601 

Lopes, Sir Massey, v, 201, 296 
Lord George Bewtinch, iii, chap, x, 318- 
330; constantly quoted in ii, chaps. 
xi and xii, and iii, chaps, i, iii, iv, 
and v; also i, 1, 2, iii, 173, 181, 258, 
401, 457, 573, iv, 103, 375, v, 149, 
156, 169-171, 266, 348, 507, 511 
Lome, Marquis of (after 1900 9th 
Duke of Argyll), v, 128, 129, 131; 
vi, 283, 390, 477, 548 
Lothair, v, chap, iv; i, 136; ii, 199, 
256; iv, 558; v, 72, 172, 297, 315, 
344, 455; vi, 563, 568-571, 626, 628, 
636; quoted, iii, 161-163; iv, 418; 
V, 238 

Loudoun, Countess of, v, 223 
Louis Philippe, King of the French 
attacked by D in Gallomania, i, 20 7 
receives D in private audience a 
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St. Cloud (1842), ii, 149; D submits 
memorandum to him on English 
Parliament and Press, ii, 150, 167, 
409-413; his attentions to D, ii, 
151-159; his influence over Peel, 

ii, 307; receives D in audience 
(1845), ii, 332; anxiety as to suc- 
cession to Peel, ii, 337-343; Spanish 
marriages, iii, 170, 171; revolution 
of 1830, iii, 95; flight to England, 

iii, 172; receives D at Claremont, 
iii, 174-178; treatment by Palmer- 
ston and by the Queen, iii, 178, 
179; D’s view of the revolution, iii, 
174, 486 

Louise, Princess, v, 50, 52, 54, 129; 
Vi, 209, 283, 390, 477, 506, 599, 601 

Lowe, Robert (afterwards Viscount 
Sherbrooke), elected to Parliament 
1852, iii, 379 ; on December Budget, 
iii, 436, 443; ojOSlce outside Cabinet, 

iii, 475, 571; strong anti-Reformer, 

iv, 198, 409, 425, 428, 429, 462, v, 
310; takes lead in resisting Glad- 
stone’s Reform Bill, iv, 430-432; 
opposed to AduUamites taking 
office under Derby, iv, 442; attacks 
Derby’s Ministry over * Ten 
Minutes* Bill, iv, 501; dread of 
household sufErage, iv, 502, 515, 
542; in favour of minority repre- 
sentation, iv, 545 ; attacks D’s 
Government — ^‘educate our masters,’ 
iv, 547, 548; D dubs him an 'in- 
spired schoolboy,’ iv, 549 ; an 
idolater of the middle class, iv, 
660; in favour of cutting Colonies 
adrift, iv, 407, 566; opposes vote 
for Abyssinian Expedition, iv, 571; 
denounces Gladstone’s ' bid for 
Fenian support,’ iv, 575; Irish 
Church debates — catchword for 
Liberals, v, 17, 22, 34; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, v, 102; preaches 
‘ peace at any price ’ in Franco- 
German War, V, 131; 'harum 
scarum ’ budgets — ^match tax, v, 
139; meets D at Grillion’s, v, 235; 
D attacks his flnance, v, 252; re- 
moved from Exchequer, v, 255; 
Ashanteo Expedition, v, 258, 259; 
on BLaitington’s dUbvi as leader, v, 
362; praises labour legislation of 
D’s Ministry, v, 372; activity in 
Opposition, v, 311, 374, 378, 393; 
attacks Suez Canal purchase, v, 
447, 458; D’s opinion of him, v, 
454; attacks Royal Titles Bill, v, 
467 ; personal attack on Queen and 
D — a 'pliant’ Minister, v, 477, 
478; collapse under D’s reply, v, 
479: opposed to Vivisection Bill, v, 
483 ; Bulgarian atrocity agitation, 
vi, 74, 79, 83; not in 1880 Cabinet, 
Vi, 540 

Lowell, J. Russell, vi, 620 

Lowther, James, iv, 508; v, 81, 141, 
296; vi, 447, 509 

Lowther, see Londsale 


Lucan, Lord, iii, 71 
Lucas, Samuel, iv, 492, 498, 500, 504; 
iv, 151 

Lucca, Prince of, see Parma, Prince of 
Lucy, Sir Henry, v, 338, 392; Diary 
of Two Parliaments^ quoted, v, 338, 
517, vi, 56, 166 
Luttrell, H., ii, 225 
Luxemburg, neutrality of, iv, 468- 
473 

Lyell’s Principles of Geology^ iv, 47 
Lygon, Colonel H. B, (after 1853 4th 
Earl Beauchamp), ii, 16 
Lyndhurst, Lady, i, 387; ii, 20, 92, 
93, 96, 147, 182 

Lyndhurst, Lord, meeting with B 
(1834), i, 252; conversation with 
D, 1 , 256; their friendship, i, 261; 
Peel Government of 1834-1835, i, 
262-265, 278-280; Lord Chancellor, 
i, 264; anxious co get D into 
Parliament, i, 268; dinner at which 
both D and Gladstone were guests, 

i, 277; Municipal Corporations 
Bill, i, 300-306; Vindication ad- 
dressed to him, i, 306; liis opinion 
of it, i, 317 ; on Letters of Runny” 
mede, i, 323 ; assists D’s election to 
Carlton Club, i, 326; D’s view of his 
action in session of 1836, i, 327-329; 
D’s appreciation of him after 
death (1863), i. 329-332; on 
Henrietta TemplCfU 336; D’s praise 
of him, i, 355; Venetia dedicated 
to him, i, 360; D accompanies him 
to Kensington Palace on Queen 
Victoria’s accession, i, 371; second 
marriage, i, 377 ; career from 1826 
to 1836, i, 386-389; portrait by 
D’Orsay, i, 390 

At opening of Parliament (1837), 

ii, 5; on D’s maiden speech, ii, 12; 
dinner to him and Lady Lyndhurst, 
ii, 20; at the Coronation, ii, 32; 
Bedchamber crisis, ii, 58; familiar 
social intercourse with D, ii, 64, 90, 
92, 96; Lord Chancellor (1841) 
ii, 117 ; on D and * Young England,’ 
ii, 194; on Coningsly, ii, 200, 
262 

Unsuccessful efforts to reunite 
Conservative party, iii, 2 ; defended 
by D against Bentinck’s attack, iii, 
9 ; his youthfnlness, iii, 11 ; failing 
eyesight, iii, 249, 279; on recon- 
struction of Colonial system, iii, 
333-335; on D’s accession to office 
(1852), 348, 350; congratulates 
Derby Government, iii, 375; con- 
gratulations on D’s December 
Budget, iii, 434 

Encourages Derby (1856), iv, 59; 
bets on continuance of 1858-1859 
Government, iv, 246 ; congratulates 
D on speech on Address (June, 
1859), iv, 248 

Lyons, Lord, v, 421; vi. 111, 112, 147 
149, 188, 189, 254, 263, 291, 305 
Lyttelton, 4th Lord, ii, 162, 202 
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Lytton, Mrs. Btilwer, i, 378 

^Ttton, Earl of, D favourably im- 
pressed by him, iv, 26; Viceroy of 
India (1876), v, 432-437; proclaims 
Queen Victoria Empress of India at 
Delhi, Jamiary 18, 1877, v, 485-487 ; 
D*s opinion ol him, vi, 155, 371, 379; 
D*s charge to him on appointment 
about N.-W. Frontier ot India, vi, 
277 ; negotiations with Sher Ali, vi, 
378; treaty of Jacobabad, vi, 378, 
379; mission of Sir N. Chamberlain, 
vi, 380-382; mission stopped by 
force, vi, 382, 383; war policy, vi, 
383; Afghan Wa.r vi, 388; B*s letter 
of congratulation, August, 1879, 
vi, 475, 476; Oabul disaster, vi, 
478-482; B*s tribute to him on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, vi, 483; re- 
signation and earldom, vi, 527; 
at Hughenden, vi, 691; suocessfnl 
dihut in House of Lords, vi, 699; 
Oandahar debate, vi, 603; at B’s 
funeral, vi, 621 ; appreciation of B, 
vi, 639; iTidian Administraiion, v, 
486, vi, 377, 476 

Lytton, Lord (Edward Bulwer, then 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton), corresponds 
with D, and criticises MS. of Young 
Dulcet i, 123 ; dinner party in Hert- 
ford St., i, 124; at Bath with D 
(1833), i, 199, 222; introduces D 
into society, 1, 203, 204; helps D in 
first Wycomhe election, i, 211-213; 
at Bradenham, i, 216; D’s opinion 
of him, his oratory, and his works, 
i, 223, 353, 354; appreciation by 
D in Diary, i, 235; opinion of D, 
i, 267; introduced by D to Lyud- 
hursb, 1, 332; opinion of Renridta 
Temple, i, 344; created baronet, 
li, 36; breakfast parties at Craven 
Cottage, il, 93, 183; on Peel’s 
death, ill, 260; candidate for Herts 
as a Conservative, iii, 336, 337; 
returned to Parliament, iii, 379 ; ex- 
plains D’s plagiarism from Thiers, 
iii, 395, 579, 580; spirited speech 
in favour of Budget (1852), iii, 437; 
enlisted on Press, iii, 492 ; Lexers to 
the Whigs, ill, 496; at Oxford with 
D, iii, 609; Crimean War, iii, 
656; fitness for high ofllce, iii, 669; 
motion of oensnre on Russell, iv, 
11, 12; remonstrates with I) 

against peace propaganda, iv, 19; 
in despair about Derby, iy, 69; 
on secret treaty, iv, 67: desires 
a peerage, iv, 118; Colonial Secre- 
tary (1858), iv, 161; Gladstone 
and Ionian Isles, iv, 162, 163; 
British Columbia Bill, iv, 170; 
tenders resignation, iv, 189-193; 
speech on Reform Bill (1859), iy, 
205; and D’s praise of it, iv, 206; 
peerage, iv, 445; his correspond 
ence with D, v, 260 ; his vanity, v, 
348 

^Lyreden, see Temon Smithy 


Macaulay, Lord, article on MiUon, 

i, 78; and Croker, i, 190, li, 223; D 
admires his oratory in Parliament, 
1, 223; D’s plagiarism from in 
Venetia, i, 365; in India, ii, 3; un- 
fortunate speech in Parliament, if, 
87; his view of Peel’s Ministry in 
1843, ii„ 175; on Irish discontent, 

ii, 192; Whig view of history, ii, 
296 ; attack on Peel, ii, 330 ; his view 
of the political crisis, December, 
1845, ii, 348; appreciation of D’s 
speech on third reading of Corn 
Law, ii, 388; return to Parliament 
from Edinburgh, iii, 379; on D and 
Palmerston, iii, 381; on D’s 
December budget, iii, 434, 436; on 
the final division on budget, iii, 
448; at Oxford at Derby’s installa- 
tion as Chancellor, iii, 509; Wood’s 
India Bill, iii, 610, 613; his conver- 
sation referred to by D, v, 308 

Macclesfield, Countess of, vi, 290 
McCuHooh, J. R., iii, 220, 372 
Macdonald, Alexander, v, 859, 365, 
369, 372 

Macdonald, General James, ii, 195; 

iii, 117; v, 272 
Macdonald, Julia, ii, 39 
Macdonald, Sir John A., vi, 477 
Mackenzie, Forbes, Iii, 246, 269, 342, 


434, 482 

Mackinnon, W. A., ii, 13 
Maclagan, Arcbbishop, vi, 303, 649 
Maclise, D.. i, 332 
Macnaghten, Sir William, ii, 129 
McNeile, Dean, v, 69-65 
Macready, W. O., li, 38, 39, 64, 65 
Madden, D. O., iii, 491 
Magee, Bishop (afterwards Arch- 
bishop), V, 64, 66, 67, 73, 319, 322, 
323, 522; vi, 407, 549 
Maggiore, Lake, i, 100 
Maginn, Dr., i, 69, 199; ii, 28 
Mahmud II., Sultan, i, 169; ii, 351 
Mahon, see Stanhope 
Maidstone, Viscount (afterwards 11th 
Earl of Winohilsea), iii, 493 
Maine, Sir Henry, vi, 481 
Maine, dispute, ii, 160 
Mainz, 1, 49, 62 

Malacca, Straits of, v, 276, 278 
Malaret, Baron de, vi, 441 
Malcolm, Sir John, i, 208; 

Malet, Sir E.. vi, 439 
Malibran, i, 234 
Mallet, Sir Louis, iv, 276; vi, 57 
Malmesbury, Earl of, D and the 
leadership, iii, 85, 86, 89, 116; on 
the Committee of Three, iii, 140 ; on 
the Peelites, iii, 201 ; at meetings of 
Opposition leaders, February and 
May, 1851, iii, 281, 302; suggested 
by Derby for Colonial Secretary- 
ship, iii, 288, 291-295; Derby and 
Russell’s 1862 Reform Bill, iii, 338; 
Foreign Secretary in Derby Minis- 
try, 1852, iii, 344-346; D’s view of 
his conduct of the office, iii, 350; 
Mather affair, iii, 371; relations with 
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France, 111, 396, 405* 461, 485; 
organisation and party manage- 
ment* iii* 482* 483; condemns 
Conservative press, iii, 490; dis- 
satisfied with D's leadership, iii, 
516; policy in 1853 to stop the 
modem Attila, iii, 623; entertains 
the Ds at Heron Court, iii, 625; at 
Knowsley with D, iii, 527, 528; 
crisis of 1855, iii, 661, 562, 564. 565 
Crimean War, iv, 14, 23, 27; on 
Press, iv, 24, 31; on D’s nnpopn- 
larity, iv, 68; on coalition with 
Peelites, iv, 59; secret treaty, iv, 
67 ; leader of Opposition in Lords 
in Derby's absence, iv, 82 ; Foreign 
Secretary, 1858, iv, 119; composes 
quarrel with France over Con- 
spiracy Bill, iv, 122. 123; and 
Napoleon III., iv, 218, 219; hesi- 
tates to believe in the imminence of 
a Franco-Italian allied war against 
Austria, iv, 220-224; but is con- 
vinced, iv, 225; D condemns his 
diplomatic appointments, iv, 228, 
and his conduct of Foreign Oface, 
iv, 229; his policy of neutrality, iv. 
228, 229; D suggests his removal 
from Foreign Office, but Derby 
demurs, iv, 241; his Italian 
despatches not circulated in time 
for debate on Address, iv, 252, 253; 
D writes to Derby, ‘Malmesbury 
must go — at least from his present 
position,* June, 1859, iv, 259; 
tenders Palmerston support against 
Bussell and Gladstone on behalf 
of Derby and D (1860), iv, 279, 
(1861), iv. 293, 294; visit to 
Hughenden (1860), iv, 355; waives 
claim to Foreign Office, and is 
appointed Privy Seal (1866), iv, 
443, 445; and household suffrage, 
iv, 490, 511, 516; suggests a 
* secret * Cabinet, iv, 530; D doubts 
his capacity to manage the Lords, 
iv, 586; but finally nominates him 
leader (1868), iv, 697 

On crisis in May, 1868, v, 33; 
praises D's ‘ gentlemanlike maimer * 
in a passage with Bright, v, 37; 
resigns leadership in Lords, v. 111 ; 
blames Richmond, his successor, 
for want of concert with D, v, 175; 
entertains D quietly after Lady 
B*8 death, v, 234, 236; Privy Seal 
(1874), V, 288; social meetings with 
D, V, 289, 390; protests against 
D’s retirement, v, 496; retires from 
Privy Seal, v, 524; use of rouge, vi, 
113 ; knowledge of foreign countries, 
vi, 147 ; Memoirs, frequently quoted 
in vols. iii and iv 
Malta, i, 154-158 

Malttax.1, 263, 266, 269;iv,40e;vi,681 
Manchester, Duchess of (afterwards 
Duchess of Devonshire), iv, 87, 386; 
V, 340, 430, 480, 481; vi, 60, 80, 
128, 362, 393, 438, 446 

VOL, VI 


Manchester, Duke of (until 1855 Vis- 
count Mandeville), iii, 117, 130, 131, 
251, 501; V, 322, 388; vi, 79, 393 
‘ManUius,* iii, 420, 495-497 
Manini, iii, 64 
Mann, Sir Horace, 1, 4 
Manners, Henry, see Rutland, Duke of 
Manners, Lady John (afterwards 
Duchess of Rutland), vi, 208, 409 
Manners, Lord John (afterwards 7th 
Duke of Rutland), congratulates 
D on Consular Service speech, ii, 
128 ; of the party of young members 
who rallied to D, i, 130; a promin- 
ent member of * Young England * 
— ^his character, ii, 163, 167, 168, 
170; Lord Henry Sydney in 
Coningsby &ndTancred,ii, 163, 165, 
iii. 38; influence on D, ii, 171, 221, 
244, 296 ; interest in Ireland, ii, 173, 
188, 193 ; enraptured with Conings- 
by, il, 200 ; at Bearwood with 
Smythe and D, 243; at Manchester 
with them, ii, 246, 247; and the 
Mazzini letters, ii, 311; ‘Young 
England * broken up (1845), il, 
330; and Corn Laws, ii, 346 

Pillar of Protectionist cause, iii, 
6; Protectionist tour, iii, 6-8; opin- 
ion of Stanley, iii, 8. 104; out of 
Parliament from 1847 to 1850, iii, 
27 ; counsels vigorous action by his 
friends, iii, 28; Bentinck’s and D’s 
high opinion of him, iii, 29; low 
opinion of Whips, iii, 82, 91 ; and 
the leadership, iii. 86, 134, 136, 140 ; 
confident of D’s success, iii, 144; 
compliments on D’s speeches, iii, 
201, 202, 226, iv, 527; D’s praise 
of Ms industry, iii, 234; M.P. for 
Ooloheeter, 1860, iii, 240; on 
Factories BiU, iii, 254, v, 366; still 
for Protection, iii, 264, 265, 378; in 
Cabinet as First Commissioner of 
Works (1852), iii, 344. 345; spoaks 
in debate on December budget, ill, 
437 

First Commissioner of Works 
(1858), iv, 118; EUenborough^ 
Oude Despatch, Iv, 141; and Re- 
form, iv, 189, 196, 197, 273, 462; 
second marriage, iv, 303; for war 
on behalf of Denmark (1864), iv, 
343; at Hughenden for episcopal 
visitation, iv, 355, 356; on Governor 
Byre, iv, 428 ; refuses from D Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, iv, 444; 
First Commissioner of Works 
(1866), iv, 445; and Education, iv, 
580 

Recommends Magee for a bishop- 
ric, V, 66; on Wilberforce’s claims 
to promotion, v, 71; declines 
Governor Generalship of Canada, v, 
74, 75; frequently D’s confidant 
about his books, v, 149; and 
Lothair, v, 168 ; loyalty at Burley 
to D, V, 173; at Lady B*s last 
Hughenden party, v, 227, 228; 

45 
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entertains D quietly in London, v, 
235; political activity, v, 251, 270, 
313; Postmaster General, v, 287- 
290; D*s host at Birnam, v, 343; 
reports Queen’s anxiety about B’s 
health, v, 384; proposed for Vice- 
roy of India, and highly praised 
by D, but declines, v, 436, 436; on 
D’s going to the Lords, v, 496, 497 ; 
not a powerful speaker in Parlia- 
ment, V, 525 

Supports B in Eastern Question, 
Vi, 31, 162, 183, 194, 198, 201, 213, 
215, 217, 265, 309; threatens to 
resign about Batoum, but does 
not persist, vi, 155, 156; wishes to 
entertain B at Qiristmas, 1877, 
vi, 208; supports Chelmsford in 
Cabinet, vi, 429; and dissolution, 
vi, 524; G.O.B., vi, 531, 549; B’s 
complaint of his slackness, August, 
1881, vi, 588; at B’s funeral, vi, 621 
Manning, Cardinal, D thinks he in- 
fluences Sidney Herbert, iii, 272; 
received into the B.C. Church, iii, 
302 ; Archbishop of Westminster — 
encourages D in his schemes for 
benefiting Boman Catholics, v, 5; 
and congratulates him on accession 
to Premiership, v, 6; close personal 
friendship with Gladstone, v, 6; 
breaks oft relations with I) when 
Gladstone proposes Irish Disestab- 
lishment, V, 9, 10; in Lothair, v, 
152-164; encourages Gladstone in 
University Bill, v, 202; friendly 
call after ten years, 1878, vi, 403; 
in .^ndymion, vi, 563 ; , on Glad- 
stone’s vindictiveness, vi, 684 
Mansel, Dean, iii, 493; v, 59, 67; vi, 
549 

Maples, Mr., i, 33, 41 
Marathon, i, 167 
March, see Bichmond 
Margary, A. B„ v, 437 
Marlborough, Duchess of, iv, 386; 
vi, 446, 510 

Marlborough, 6th Duke of, ii, 182, 283 
Marlborough, 7th Duke of, iii, 562; 
iv. 515, 577, 581, 585, 696; v, 2, 
28, 33, 46, 114, 121, 290; vi, 509, 
514, 517 

Marlborough, 8th Duke of (until 1883 
Marquis of Blandlord), v, 429 
Marmier, Duchesse de, ii, 148 
Marsham, Dr. Bullock, iii, 383 
Marvin, vi, 303 

Mary, Princess, of Cambridge (after- 
wards Duchess of Teck), iv, 5, 46, 
387; V. 246, 390, 455; vi, 97, 283, 
304, 362, 446, 473 
Massey, General, vi, 480 
Mathews. Charles, i, 236, 256 
Matthews, H. (afterwards Viscount 
Llandafl), iv, 675 
Mauguin, ii, 147 
Maule, Fox, see Panmuxe 
Maurice, Byron’s boatman, i, 97-99 
Maurice, Eev. F. D., iv, 372 


Maximilian, Emperor, v, 83; vi, 437 
Maxse, James, i, 379, 380; ii, 94, 127 
Maxse, Lady Caroline, i, 379, 380; 
U.94 

Maxwell, Sir W. Stirling, iv. 555 ; v.l61 
Maxwell’s (Sir Herbert) of 

Wellington, quoted, i, 275; Claren- 
don, quoted, v, 47 
Ma 3 Tie, Sir Bichard, iv, 673 
Maynooth Bill, see Ireland 
Mayo, Earl of (until 1867 Lord Naas) 
and D, iii, 251, 512; and Ireland, 

iii, 267; Chief Secretary (1852), iii, 
345, 400; (1858), iv, 119; letter 
to D on Orange appointments, 

iv, 242; Chief Secretary (1866), 
iv, 445; v, 2; D’s opinion of, iv, 
444, 482; Irish University policy, 
V, 8, 11; Prince of Wales and Ire- 
land, V, 14 ; declines Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, v, 74; 
Viceroy of India, v, 75; Liberal 
threat of revoking the appoint- 
ment, V, 76, 77; murdered in 
Andaman Islands, v, 197, 198 

Mazzini. i, 241; ii, 311; iv, 24,321, 
404 

Mecklenburg, Grand Duchess of, iii, 
192; V, 390 

Mecklenburg, Grand Duke of, ii, 182; 
V, 390 

Mehemet Ali, Kbedive of Egypt, i, 
176, 177; ii, 96, 96 
Mehemet Pasha of Yanina, i, 169 
Melbourne, Viscount, first meeting 
with D (1834), i, 264, 256; Prime 
Minister, i, 260; crisis of 1834, i, 
264, ii, 203; of 1835, i, 279; his 
Cabinet of 1835, i, 280; and 
Corporations Bill, i, 303, 304; 
Bunnymede letters to, i, 319, 321, 
323, 333 ; and Irish Question, i, 355, 
377; intimacy with the Queen, i, 
382; vi, 203, 463, 465, 467, 642; at 
the Coronation, ii, 32; trains 
the yoxmg Queen, ii, 64, 65; Com 
Law deputation, ii, 66 ; Bedchamber 
crisis, ii, 58 ; defeat and resignation, 
ii, 117; meets D at dinner, ii, 225; 
opinion of Peel’s conduct, ii, 344 
Melville, Whyte, i, 380 
Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, i, 117 
Mendez da Costa, family of, i, 3, iii, 466 
Mendez da Costa, Abraham, iii, 454 
Mendez da Costa, Daniel, iii, 464 
Mendez da Costa, Emanuel, iii, 454 
Mendez da Costa, Sarah, see Brydges 
Willyams, Mrs. 

Mendip, Lord, iv, 321 
Menschikoff, Prince, iii, 519 
Mercandotti, i, 160 
Merchant Shipping Bills, v, 366, 367, 
381-387 

Meredith, W., travels with D, i, 42-46 ; 
intimacy with D, i, 123, 124; en- 
gaged to D’s sister, i, 124; travels 
in East with D, i, chap, ix; illness 
and death, i, 177-180; proposed 
marriage for,D with his sister, i, 233 
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Merivale, Dean, v, 70; vl, 649 
Mettemioh, Prince, anecdote of, ii, 
402; takes refuge in England, iii, 

110, 173, 176; D introduced to 
him, iii, 180 ; praises D’s oratory, iii, 
111; interested in question of 
Conservative leadership, iii, 130- 
134, 576; similarity of opinions, iii, 
181; D’s speeches in 1848 on 
foreign policy made under his 
influence, iii, 181-184, 206. 209; 
his philosophy, iii, 188; visited by 
D at Brighton, iii, 130, 192; and at 
Richmond, iii, 192; leaves Eng- 
land, hi, 194; his death, iii, 194; on 
p*s abandonment of Protection, 

111, 373 ; on England and Austria, iv, 
216; many of his letters kept by 
Lady B, v, 260 

Metternich, Princess, iii, 133, 180, 184 
Meynell, Wilfrid, Benjamin Disraeli^ 
an Unconventional Biographyt iv, 
420; V, 261; Vi, 616 
Miall, E., V, 253 
Middleton, v, 234 

Midhat Pasha, vi, 28, 80, 100, 111, 
. 126,126 

Mignet, il, 148, 152, 159 
Milan, i, 101-103 
Milan, Prince, vi, 73 
Miles, Sir William, iii. 5, 90, 91, 117, 
128, 141, 202. 313-315; iv. 289, 
292; V, 549 

Militia BiUs.iii, 341, 355, 357-359 
Mill, John Stuart, iv, 199, 424, 432, 
460, 452, 545, 546, 598; v, 15, 93, 
501, 506 

Millais, Sir John, P. R. A., vl, 606, 621 
MiUs, Charles H., i, 391 
Mills, P., iii, 177 

Milman, Dean, i, 190; iii, 250; v, 62, 
64 


Milnes, Pemberton, il, 247; iii, 52, 

. 53, 489, 529 

Milnes, see Houghton 

Milton, Viscount, i, 302 

Minto, Earl of, iii, 183, 268, 399 

Mirror of PaTliam&nit ii, 11, 397, 400 

MistUtoe, V, 398, 461, 473, 474 

Mitchel, John, v, 373, 374 

Mitchell, W., ii, 96 

Mitford, 3VIrs., i, 234 

Mod&m Meop, i, 84 

Mol6, Comte, ii, 161, 152, 166, 157, 


159 

Molesworth, Sir William, ii, 4, 6, 75; 

iii, 162, 234, 236, 250, 256, 325, 475; 

iv, 6, 12, 23 

Monok, Viscount, iv, 574 
Monsell. W. (after 1874 Lord Emly), 
iv, 283, 326, 367, 483; v, 9, 15 
Montagu, Andrew, v, 78, 79, 233, 322; 
vi, 549, 626 

Montagu, Lord Robert, v, 202 
Montague, Miss, ii, 94 
Montalembert, Comte, iv, 149, 219 
Montalembert, Comtesse, i, 370 
Monteagle, Lord, i, 321; ii, 3, 70, 85 
MontebeUo.^iOount. vi, 409 


Monteflore, Mme., ii, 61, 73, 147 
Monteflore, Sir Moses, vl, 10, 345 
Montesquieu, i, 308 
Montrose, Duke of, i, 386 
Monypenny, W. P., vi, 641, 645 
Moore, T., i, 37, 204, 236; Life of 
Byron, quoted, i, 365, 383 
Morales, i, 48 

Morgan, Lady, i, 203; ii, 56; iii, 265 
Morgan, Sir Charles, ii, 56 
Morgan, Osborne, v, 252; vi, 162 
Morier, Lady, v, 436 
Morier, Sir Robert, iv, 468 
Morley, Countess of, ii, 225 
Morley, Visooimt, I/ife of Gladstone, 
i. 112, 277, ii, 107, 139, 143, 174, 
240, 347, iii, 79, 262, 412, 424, 449, 
565, 568, iv, 95, 116, 159, 278, 308, 
570, V, 107, 131, 134, 142, 177, 190, 
196, 204, 213, vi, 55-59, 454, 501, 
533; Life of Cobden, ii, 123, 136, 
235, 265, 266, 319, 343, 344 
Morning Chronicle, i, 294, 327 ;ii, 178; 

iii, 120, 131, 198, 490, 491, 531 ; v, 166 
Morning Herald, i, 227, 377; ii, 64, 

117; iii, 86, 87, 117, 490, 502, 530; 

iv, 468 

Morning Post, i, 304, 305, 319; 11, S4» 
175, 369; iii, 490; v, 145, 485; vi, 76» 
217, 631 

Morning Star, iv, 154 
Morpeth, Viscount, ii, 3; iii, 9, 67 
Morrison, Alfred, collection of auto- 
graph letters, quoted, i, 257, 259, 
295, 306, 326, 360, 378 
Moskova, Prince of, i, 247 
Motley, John Lothrop, i, 232; v, 231 
Mott case, ii, 236; iii, 18 
Mowbray, Sir John R., iv, 119 ; vi, 60 8 
Moxon, iii, 164 
Mulgrave, see Normanby 
Miiller, Max, v, 269 
Mundella, v, 485; vi, 588 
Mundy, Admiral, iv, 323 
Munich, ii, 71, 72 

Miinster, Cotmt, v, 389, 451, 466; vi, 
15, 81, 242, 291, 486-490, 493 
Munster, Earl of, i, 370, 377; ii, 92 
Murad, Sultan of Turkey, vi, 28, 35, 
69, 73 

Murchison, Sir Roderick, ii, 21, 56 
Murphy, Serjeant, ii, 193 
Murray, John (second), friend and 
publisher of Isaac DTsraeli, i, 14, 
18, 37 ; his dinner parties, i, 37-39; 
rejects Aylmer PayiUon, i, 40, 117; 
publishes .ining Company pam- 
phlets for D, ii, 57-60; gives D 
work, i, 60 ; consults him on project 
for a new paper, i, 61 ; story of The 
Representative (1825), i, 62-77; 
resentment against D, i, 74-77; re- 
fuses to see D who wishes to offer 
him the Young jDuke (1830), i, 127 ; 
publishes Contarini Fleming, i, 190 ; 
refuses Alroy, i, 194; publishes 
Gallomania, i, 206, 206, 209; 

Quarterly Bevi&ic, published by him, 
ignores D, iii, 137 
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Murray, Mrs.,!, 75 
Murray, Scott, i, 221 
Musurus Pasha, vi, 63, 196, 251 
'Mutilated Diary,* quoted, 1, 234- 
237, 248, 253-256, 293, 304, 339, 
347, 350, 367, 382 
Mylue, Bishop, vi, 44 


Naas, see Mayo 
Nana Sahib, iv, 95, 99 
Napier, Sir Charles, iii, 654 
Napier, Sir Joseph, iii, 401; v, 117, 


118 

Napier of Magdala, Lord, ii, 175; iii, 
173; V, 43, 44, 81; vi, 251, 263, 400, 


431, 461 

Naples, King of, iv, 130, 161 
Napoleon Bonaparte, ii, 402; v, 376; 


Napoleon III., Emperor of the French 
(previously Prince Louis Napoleon), 
boating accident with the Ds on 
the Thames (1840), ii, 93; meeting 
with D at a Monckton Milnes 
breakfast, ii, 54; friend of Lady 
Blessington and of D'Orsay, iii, 
165; blackballed at Coventry Club, 

1847, iii, 172; elected President of 
the French Bepublic, December, 

1848, iii, 188; effects a coup d^itatoix 
December 2, 1851, iii, 331; Palmer- 
ston's approval, iii, 338, 339 ; friend- 
ship for Malmesbury, iii, 395; his 
projects alarm Europe, iii, 404, 405; 
proclaimed Emperor Napoleon III. 
iii, 451; relation to Palmerston and 
Aberdeen, iii, 484; denounced by 
Qraham and Wood, iii, 484, 485; 
D*s plea for his policy, iii, 485-487; 
origin of Crimean War, iii, 518, 619; 
receives a visit from the Prince Con- 
sort at Boulogne, September, 1854, 

iii, 646; supports Palmerston in 
crisis of January and February, 
1855, iii, 562; unfulfilled intention 
to visit the Crimea, iii, 571 

IV., chaps, i, vi, and ix; state 
visit to England, iv, 5; receives 
Queen and Prince Consort in Paris, 
1855, iv, 17; desire for peace, iv, 
22-24; birth of Prince Imperial, iv, 
28; visit of D to Paris (1856), iv, 
53-57; relations with Palmerston, 

iv, 57, 109, 316; opinion of Disraeli, 
iv, 57; Orsini Plot, iv. 111; Anglo- 
French relations, iv, 112, 122 ; meet- 
ing with Oavour at Plombibres, and 
with Queen and Prince Consort at 
Cherbourg, iv, 216; confidential 
visit from Earle as D's representa- 
tive — correspondence (1858), iv, 
217-220; D*s view of his policy, iv, 
221-228; Peace of ViUafranca, iv, 
262; Savoy and Nice, iv, 317-319; 
similitude to D, iv, 320; another 
visit from Earle, iv, 320, 321; D 
apprehensive of his assuming 
leadership of Latin race, iv, 323, 
324; supports the Pope, iv, 326, 


327; Polish question, iv, 337-340; 
power and ability exaggerated by 
D, iv, 341; Schleswig-Holstein 
question, iv, 343; D on invasion 
of Mexico, iv, 336, 348; Belgium 
and Luxemburg, iv, 468-472; visit 
to Emperor Elrancis Joseph at 
Salzburg, v, 83 ; D*s opinion of him, 
V, 84; Franco-German War and 
downfall of Empire, v, 126-129; 
depicted as Prince Florestan, in 
Endymion, vi, 564, 565 
Napoleon, Louis, Prince Imperial, vi, 
436-439 

Napoleon, Prince, iv, 330; vi, 373 
Nares, Sir George, v, 356 
Nash, i, 214 
Nation, ii, 172 

National Defence, iii. 392, 405-407, 
432. 436. 451, iv, 71, 133, 254-256. 
278. 295, 306-310, 322, 478. 513. 
678-582, V. 126, 127, 133, 180, 274, 
280, 281, 425. 426, vi, 98-102, 106. 
250, 251, 287, 288, 292, 293, 549, 550 
National Union, v. 185, 193 
Navaxino, i, 164 
NeUson, J. F., iii, 5; v. 430 
Nemours, Due and Dnehesse de, ii, 
34. 162 

Neruda, Mme., v, 455 
Netherlands, Prince Henry of, vi, 31 8 
NeviU, Lady Dorothy, iii, 6, 30, 161; 
V, 131 

NeviU. Beginald, iii, 30 
Newcastle, 4th jOuke of, ii, 372; iii, 
116, 130, 127 

Newcastle, 5th Duke of (tiU 1831 
Earl of Lincoln), acquaintance of 
D, I, 248, 332, ii, 61; leading Peelite, 

ii. 372, iii, 2, 13. 83, 116, 206, 260, 
302, 325, 384; overtures from 
Bussell (1851), iii, 339, 386, 387; 
D*b hopes of securing his help, iii, 
381; Secretary of State in Aber- 
deen’s Ministry, iii, 475, 482, 524, 
553, 556; omitted from Palmer- 
ston's Ministry, iii, 667, 668; over- 
tures from Derby, 1868, iv, 117; 
eyesight failing, iv, 304 

Newdegate, Charles, N., ii, 401 ; iii, 67, 
79, 110, 120, 126, 135, 202, 203. 
229, 246, 388; iv, 183, 210, 367 ; v, 40 
Newman, Cardinal, 1, 297; ii, 164; iv, 
360, 362, 370; vi, 359 
New MontUy, i, 223 
Newport, see Bradford 
Newton, Stuart, i, 37 
Nicholas, Emperor of Bussia, ii, 180; 

iii, 451, 484, 518-520, 523, 526, 638, 
549; iv, 2, 3 

Nigra, Count, v, 84 
Nile, i, 173, 174 

Noel, G. J.,iv, 505, 696; v, 147, 173 
Norfolk, Duke of, 196 
Normanby, Marchioness of, 1, 154 
Normanhy, Marquis of, i, 203, 204, 
248, 280; iii, 340;iv, 332 
Norreys, Lord, after 1864 6th Earl of 
Abingdon* ii, 92 
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Norpis» John, iii, 146 

Northbrook, Lord, i, 204 

Northbrook, Earl ol, Viceroy of 
India, copes with famine, v, 304*, 
Russian assurances about Atghan- 
istan, V, 410, 411; resists Salis- 
bury’s policy of an agent at Cabul, 

V, 426, 427 ; resignation, v, 433-436; 
prominent politician in the Lords, 

V, 521; entertains D at dinner, 
vi, 169; in Gladstone’s Cabinet, 
1880, vi, 643; Candahar debate, vi, 

604 

Northcote, Lady, iv, 268; v, 177, 401; 
vi, 391, 394, 397 

Northcote, Sir Stafford H. (afterwards 
Earl of Iddesleigh), on D’s Decem- 
ber Budget, iii, 437 ; an anti-Coali- 
tion Peelite, iv, 532; member for 
Dudley — for an early peace in 
Crimean War, iv, 19; competition 
in the Civil Service, iv, 34; on 
disorganisation in Tory party, iv, 

43, 44; negotiations with Peelites, 
iv, 45; on D’s 1858 Budget, iv, 
134; D finds him a seat (Stamford) 
and office as Financial Secretary of 
Treasury, iv, 194; their close rela- 
tions, iv, 195; entertains the Ds 
at Pynes — description of Mrs. D, 
iv, 268; Parliamentary reputation 
laid in 1861, iv, 296; supports D in 
his campaign for economy in 1862, 
iv, 308; Governor Eyre, iv, 428; 
value of his diary for session of 1866, 
iv, 431; D’s appreciation of him, 
and resolve to have him in Cabinet, 
iv, 442, 443; President of Board 
of Trade, iv, 445; ‘a wise head,’ 
iv, 507; succeeds Cranbome as 
Indian Secretary, iv, 615, v, 2; 
cannot be spared from India Office 
for Exchequer, iv, 595 
Abyssinian Expedition — a bril- 
liant success, V, 43-45; question of 
Indian Viceroyalty, v, 75, 76; visits 
Canada, v, 123; visits America to 
negotiate Washington Treaty, v, 
138, 177-179; loyalty to D at 
Burghley (1872), v, 173; assists 
D after Lady B’s death, v, 233; 

D advises him on current politics, 

V, 268, 259; assists D at crisis 
in 1874, V, 273, 285; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1874), 287-290; 
Budget (1874), v, 306, 307; at 
Bournemouth with D, v, 358; 
Social Reform, v, 364, 370; 

Friendly Societies Bill, v, 364, 366; 
Sinking Fund, Budget of 1875, v, 
377; ‘annihilates* Gladstone on 
Budget, V, 378; Merchant Shipping 
Bill, V, 382; ofCers to resign Ex- 
chequer and accept Board of Trade, 

V, 395, 396; at Hughenden, v, 403, 
404; Suez (Janal Purchase, hesita- 
tions, V, 440, 442; Queen suggests 
him as leader in Commons to take 
D’s place, v, 491; regret at D’s i 


departure, v, 497, 527; appointed 
Leader in the Commons, v, 525- 
529 

Memorandum on Eastern Ques- 
tion, vi, 20, 24; B praises his 
speeches in the country, vi, 77; 
Parliamentary answers to Glad- 
stone, vi, 123; at first strongly in- 
disposed to fight for Turkey, vi, 
138; his picture of Ministerial 
differences, vi, 139; Queen dis- 
satisfied with his attitude in 
Eastern Question, vi, 157; Pigott 
appointment, vi, 167; Queen urges 
B to take him completely into his 
confidence, vi, 181; his views not 
quite in unison with those of any 
colleague, vi, 194; in favour of a 
large vote for men and money, 
December 14, 1877, vi, 201; 

supports B strongly in Cabinet 
(January 1878), vi, 216, 217; 
challenges Russia on the Address, 
vi, 226; Vote ol Credit, vi, 227, 
240 ; on the contradictory Layard 
telegrams, vi, 23 1 ; active in getting 
Derby back into the Cabinet, vi, 
232, 233, 237; anxious for a place 
of arms in the Levant, vi, 251, 
299; in B’s confidence about his 
plans for the CJabinet of March 27, 
vi, 261; no decided view in Cabinet, 
but not opposed in principle — 
agrees to bear cost of Indian troops 
if sent, vi, 265, 267 ; again means of 
communication between resigning 
Derby and B, vi, 268; on the dis- 
pute over the exact outcome of 
that Cabinet, vi, 275, 276; rated 
by B over the Marvin prosecution, 
vi, 303; acting head of Home 
Cabinet during Berlin Congress, 
vi, 308, 316, 321; his dismay at 
B’s ‘ scientific frontier * speech, 
vi, 391; Afghan War, vi, 397; 
on paying hill for the Zulu War, 
vi, 447-449; B’s humorous view 
of him, vi, 448, 449 ; fears of alien- 
ating France, vi, 493; ill with in- 
fluenza just before 1880 session, 
vi, 506; in favour of March dis- 
solution, vi, 524; G.C.B., vi, 631; 
B’s last Cabinet, vi, 536; descrip- 
tion of B at Hughenden, vi, 582- 
584; on party slackness, vi, 587; 
B and Fourth Party, vi, 688, 589; 
his conduct of opposition in the 
Commons, v, 528, 629, vi, 601, 607 ; 
emotion on B’s death, Ti, 619; at 
the funeral, vi, 621 
Twenty Years of Fiwincial Policy » 
quoted, iii, 437, 539; iv, 134; Life, 
by Andrew Lang, vi, 20 ; frequently 
quoted and referred to 
Northumberland, 4th Duke of, ii, 226 ; 

iii, 291, 293, 345, 368; iv, 257, 398 
Northumberland, 6th Duke of, v, 199, 
200, 291, 389; vi, 266, 279, 280, 
429, 507 
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NortlLumberland, Eleanor Duchess of 
(widow of 4:th Duke), v, 272 
Norton, G., 1, 232 

Norton, Mrs., 1, 203, 231, 232, 246, 
254, 279, 303 

Nomds tv Mminervt HandSt Yi, 563 
Nubar Pasha, v, 442 ; vi, 442 
Nugent, Lord, i, 216, 255, 267 ; ii, 249 

Oastler, Richard, ii, 85 
O’Brien, v, 50 
O’Brien, see Stafford 
O’Brien, Smith, ii, 8, 173, 174, 378- 
380 

O’Oonnell, Daniel, letter of recom- 
mendation of D to electors of 
Wycombe, 1832, i, 211, 212, ii, 371; 
D dines with him, i, 247 *, his con- 
versation with D, i, 253, 254; re- 
lations with the Whigs, i, 262, 278, 
279, 328; dispute with D about 
Taunton speech, i, 286-295 ; friendly 
message to D on deathbed, 1, 295; 
savagely abused in JRunnymede 
letters, i, 318-320; attacks the 
Lords, i, 308; and is attacked in 
turn by D at Aylesbury, i, 334, 335; 
offered ofidce by Lord Duncannon, i, 
389; master of the Government in 
1837, ii, 4; D’s maiden speech an 
answer to him, ii, 8; at the Corona- 
tion, ii, 32; D answers him again 
at close of session, ii, 35; scene in 
the House, ii, 92; Irish agitation, 
ii, 172, 175; trial, ii, 188; ‘ thrilling 
tones * of his voice, ii, 308; growth 
of Repeal Movement, ii, 323; in- 
fluence almost gone, 1846, li, 377 ; 
praise of D’s speech on third read- 
ing of Corn Law Bill, ii, 388; last 
speech described in Lord George 
Benlinek, iii, 325 

O’Coimell, Morgan, i, 288, 289, 292 
O’Connor, Feargus, 1, 335; ii, 251 
Odelli, ii, 151 
Oliphant, L., vi, 393 
Oppenheim, Henry, v, 439 
Order of the Bee, vi, 640 
Orf ord, 3rd Earl of, iii, 5 
Orford, 4th Earl of (until 1858 Lord 
Walpole),!, 367; ii, 92, 94, 96; v, 
297; vi, 471 

Origin of SpecieSy iv, 370 
Orleans, Duchesse de, ii, 152 
Orleans, Due de,ii, 147, 148, 153, 154, 
331 

Orsini,iv, 111, 124, 215, 222 
Osborn, Admiral Sherard, v, 337 
Osman Pasha, vi, 177, 197 
Ossulston, Lord (afterwards 6th 
Earl of Tankerville), i, 231, 250, 
251, 252, 256, 356; ii, 23, 90, 91, 
125; vi, 592 
Ossuna, Duke of, ii, 33 
Oubril, Baron d’, vi, 322 
Ousoley, Sir Gore, i, 38 
Outram, Sir James, iv, 146 
Overstone, Lord, previously Jones 
Loyd,ii,307;iv, 111 


Oxford Movement, i, 297 ;ii, 170, 171; 
Ui, 58; IV, 350, 361; v, 71 

Pacifico Debate, iii, 255-263, 278 
Paget, Lady, v, 340 
Paget, Alfred, ii, 66 
Paget, Sir Augustus, v, 340 
Paget, George, v, 342 
Pakington, Sir John (after 1874 
Lord Hampton), d&lmt in Parlia- 
ment (1838), described by D, ii, 19; 
Jew Bill, iii, 78; and leadership 

iii, 85, 515; amendment to Russell’s 
Sugar Bill (1848), iii, 98; Colonial 
Secretary (1852)~anecdote about 
appointment, iii, 344, 348; circular 
on American fisheries, iii, 385; 
defends D in Parliament, iii, 543; 
crisis of 1855, iii, 664, 569; at 
Knowsley, iv, 59 ; education policy, 

iv, 63, 64; First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (1858), iv, 119; Church 
rate, iv, 127 ; Ellenborough’s Oude 
despatch, iv, 141, 146; Reform, iv, 
189, 193, 196, 197, 293; Admiralty 
patronage, iv, 256-258; First Lord 
of the Admiralty (1866), iv, 445; D 
presses for economyfin his depart- 
ment, iv, 473, 477, 478; household 
suffrage, iv, 490 ; * Ten Minutes * 
Bill speech, iv, 600 ; War Secretary 
(1867), iv, 515, V, 2; prepared to 
accept Disestablislunent, but not 
Disendowment of Irish Church, 
V, 15; defeat in 1874 election and 
peerage, v, 286; Pigott case, vi, 168 

Palk, Sir Lawrence, iv, 504 

PaU Mali OazeUey v, 3, 145, 167, 439; 

vi, 70, 76, 217 
Palmer, Robert, ii, 391 
Palmer, Roundell (afterwards Earl 
of Selborne), iv, 72, 358, 480; v, 
123, 323, 621 

Palmerston, Viscount, attacked In 
Gallomania, i, 206; inconsistent 
party record, 1, 276; Runnymede 
letter to, i, 321; D’s criticism of, 

i, 333, 336, 382 

Foreign Secretary (1837), ii, 2; 
interview with D on public 
business, ii, 67 ; expulsion of Egyp- 
tians from Syria, ii, 96-97, 150; 
leadership of the middle class, ii, 
105; foreign policy criticised by D, 
li, 108, 128, 131-133, 159; attacks 
Peel’s Government, ii, 135, 160; 
impopular in France, ii, 160, 161; 
supported by D in Eastern debate, 

ii, 179; supports factory legislation, 

ii, 235; approves D’s attack on 
Peel (1846), ii, 330; D in Paris 
smooths the way for his return 
to Foreign Office — correspondence 
with D, ii, 338-343; advocates 
moderate fixed duty on com, ii, 372, 
393 

Foreign Secretary (1846), iii, 1; 
praises D’s speeches (1848, 1849), 

iii, 94, 201, -204; D's description of 
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him in Endymion, iii, 168, 169; his 
policy and foreign mistrust, lil, 
J5?-171; his despatches, iii, 169, 
193 ; visits Paris, iii, 170 ; treatment 
of Louis Philippe, iii, 177, 178; 
poUcy criticised hy D, iii, 181-186, 
198; and Mettemich, iii, 192; 
Bright’s opinion of, iii, 241; the 
Greek Question, iii, 265-259; his 
finest speech, iii, 256; receives 
overtures from D (1851), iii, 278; 
favourably mentioned in Lord 
Oeorge Beniimikt iii, 325; dismissal 
by Russell, iii, 338-340; overturns 
RusseU’s Ministry (1852), iii, 341; 
political position, iii, 343, 354; 
overtures from Derby ■ Disraeli 
Ministry, iii, 380, 381, 388; the 
Villiers resolution, iii, 411, 414; on 
Free Trade, iii, 420, 421; goodwill 
to Derby Government, iii, 437, 438; 
Home Secretary (1852), iii, 475, 
484, 518; policy, iii, 487, 497, 515; 
Crimean War, iii, 519, 522; dis- 
satisfaction with his colleagues, iii, 
527 ; resigns, but returns to office, 

iii, 528, 529; D’s view of his pro- 
ceedings, January, 1854, iii, 531; 
refuses to join Derby Government 
(1855), iii, 563; becomes Prime 
Minister, iii, 567-569 

Crimean War, iv, chap, i ; strength 
and levity, iv, 15; distrusted by 
Peelites, iv, 45, 47 ; Secret Treaty, 

iv, 65-67 ; National expenditure and 
defence, iv, 70, 71, 295, 307, 309; 
popularity, iv, 72, 75; Chinese War, 
iv, 71-53; success at General 
Election (1857), iv, 75; dislike to 
Reform, iv, 77, 82, 402; Indian 
Mutiny, iv, 86, 99; India Bills, iv, 
106-108, 129, 132, 137, 165; per- 
sonality and policy, iv, 110-112; 
defeat on Conspiracy Bill and 
resignation (1858), iv, 113, 114; 
relations with Napoleon, iii, 109, 
216, 226, 320; Oude debate, iv, 
148; on Slough speech, iv, 153; 
opposes D’s Reform Bill (1859), iv, 
204, 206; opinion of Malmesbury, 
iv, 229; invited by D to join in 
office with Derby, but refuses, iv, 
235-238; Prime Minister (1859), 
iv, 260; supported by Tory leaders 
against Russell, iv, 273; and 
against Gladstone, iv, 279, 293- 
296; Cabinet relations with Glad- 
stone, iv, 307 ; on Walpole’s 
amendment, iv, 309-312; foreign 
policy, iv, chap, ix, 468; Church 
affairs, iv, 352, 358, 370; relations 
with the Court, iv, 381, 451; corre- 
spondence with D about British 
Museum, iv, 399 ; success at General 
Election (1865), iv, 415; death, iv, 
422 ; anecdotes of, iv, 405, 422, 423 

D on his action in Crimean War, 

V, 134-136; his management of 
House of Commons, v, 338; his 1 


opposition to construction of Suez 
Canal, v, 407 

Eastern policy, vi, 7; wrote his 
own despatches, vi, 282 
Palmerston, Viscountess, iv. 111, 279. 

282, 405; V, 233 
Panizzi, Sir A., iv, 400 
Panmure, ii, 85 

Papal Aggression, iii, 266-273, 281, 
286, 399, 543; V, 89 
Paradise Lost, quoted, v, 523 
Paris, D’s visits to (1826), I, 95; 
(1839), ii, 72, 73; (1842-1843), ii, 
chap, v; (1845), 332, 337-341; 
(1856-1857), iv, 53-60 
Paris, Comte de, li, 156; iv, 94, 109, 
302; V, 125, 297 

Paris, Treaty of, iv, 28, 29, 49; vi, 7. 

9, 83, 235, 296 
Parma, Prince of, iii, 133 
Parnell, O. S., v, 499, 516; vi, 16, 
509, 600 

Pasquier, Baron, ii, 152 
Patmore, Coventry, quoted, iv, 559 
Patriot King, quoted, v, 515 
Patten, Jolm Wilson, iii, 388-391 ; v, 74 
Paul, Herbert, iii, 346; v, 377 
Paulet, Lord Amelins, i, 157 
Peabody family, iii, 250 
Pearson, Ctolonel, vi, 459 
Peek, Sir Henry W., i, 391 
Peel, Sir Frederick, iv, 240, 241 
Peel, General Jonathan, ii, 379, 388; 
iii, 292; iv, 13, 118, 120, 189, 193, 
197, 255, 429, 445, 478, 491-497, 
500, 504, 511-513, 516, 645, 590; 
V, 283 

Peel, Lawrence, ii, 33 
Peel, Lady, ii, 29, 183 
Peel, Sir Robert (2nd Baronet), 
anecdote of, i, 202; sits next D at 
dinner, i, 205; I^ime Minister 
(1834-6), I, 236-265; Tamworth 
manifesto, i, 276; resigns, i, 278; 
D’s view of his Ministry, i, 283, 298 ; 
relations with Lyndhurst, i, 300- 
304, 327-329; appreciation of the 
Vindication, i, 317; Bunnymede 
letter to, i, 322 ; resumes acquain- 
tance with D (1836), i, 331; asks D 
to dine, i, 351 

Friendly relations with D, ii, 2; 
leader of Opposition (1837), ii, 2; 
applauds D’s maiden speech, ii, 12; 
banquet in Merchant Taylors' 
Hall, ii, 28; ' very courteous ’ to D, 
ii, 39 ; entertains D at dinner, ii, 65 ; 
compliments D on speech, li, 57; 
Bedchamber Plot (1839), ii, 68, 97 ; 
D’s view in ‘ Lselius * letters, ii, 59, 
60; on Penny Postage, ii, 64; in- 
vites D to attend * shadow Cabinet,' 
ii, 89; congratulates D on marriage, 
ii, 90; supports D in House, ii, 93; 
sliding scale, ii, 101; middle-class 
Toryism, ii, 104; carries vote of 
want of confidence In Melbourne 
Mhiistry (1841), ii. 111; Prime 
Minister, li, 117; correspondence 
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with B about offloe, li» 118-120; 
desired to give D ofiloe, ii, 121, 122 ; 
his policy, ii, 123-125; bis simpli- 
fication ol Tariff (1842) supported 
by D, ii, 133, 140; * crushes’ 
Palmerston, ii, 136; the principle 
of Protection, ii, 143; his foreign 
policy supported by D (1843), 159, 
160; and * Young England,* ii, 165; 
Irish policy, ii, 173; his arrogance 
to Smythe, ii, 174; sneers at D’s 
* new-born zeal’ for Ireland, ii, 
178; attacked by D for Parlia- 
mentary discourtesy, ii, 179; posi- 
tion in Conservative party, ii, 181; 
writes to Graham of D’s * shabbi- 
ness,’ ii, 185; correspondence about 
his omission to send D usual letter 
requesting his attendance in Par- 
liament (1844), ii, 185-188; praises 
D’s speech on Ireland, ii, 192, 230; 
criticised in Coningsby, ii, 230, 231; 
attacked by D in the House, ii, 
236-242 ; D declares he never asked 
him for a place, ii, 245 ; courtesies 
to D at Stowe, ii, 248, 249 ; appre- 
ciation of his early career, and his 
relations to Canning, in Coningsby 
and Sybili ii, 280-282; criticism of 
his first Ministry and the Tam- 
worth manifesto, in the same, ii, 
287-290; fortunate in treatment 
received from both political parties, 
ii, 298; ‘ Disraeli and Peel,* ii, 
chap, ii, and ’ The Overthrow of 
Peel,’ ii, chap, xii; D’s character 
of him in Lord George Bentinck, ii, 
306-308; a middle-class statesman, 
i„ 309, 310; D opens campaign 
against him (1845), ii, 310-312; 
his retort, ii, 313; D’s rejoinder, 
ii, 313-315; his suffering under the 
attacks, li, 317, 318, 322, 329; 
called by D ’ a great Parliamentary 
Middleman,’ ii, 328; opinions modi- 
fied by failure of potato crop in 
Ireland, ii, 334, 335; proposes to 
Cabinet suspension of Corn Law, ii, 
336; resigns (December, 1845), ii, 
337 ; resumes office and reconstructs 
Government, ii, 343 ; criticism of his 
action, ii, 344-348; speech on meet- 
ing ParUament (1846). ii, 348, 349; 
violently attacked by D, ii, 350-357 ; 
proposes total repeal of Com Laws, 
ii, 368; opposition organised by 
Bentinck and D, ii, 359; proposes 
Irish Coercion Bill, ii, 374; scene 
in House between him and D, ii, 
379; maintains that a Cobden 
Government was the only alter- 
native to his own, ii, 381; renewed 
attack on him by D, ii, 383-388; 
controversy with D over question 
of D’s application for offloe, ii, 389- 
392; attacked by Bentinck and 
D about his relations with Canning, 
ii, 397-400; defeated on Coercion 
Bill and resigns, ii, 402-403; his 


policy, ii, 403; struggle with D 
inevitable, ii, 407 

Determined to keep Protection- 
ists out of office, iii, 2; supports 
Whig Ministry, iii, 4, 27, 89, 196; 
supports Jewish emancipation, iii, 
78; difficulty of his position, iii, 
127; D’s leadership, iii, 132, 141; 
passage with D in the House 
(1849), iii, 210-212; and his tenants, 
iii, 237 ; last speech, iii, 256; sudden 
death (1850), iii, 258; D’s memo- 
randaon their relations, iii, 259-263 ; 
his leadership of the aristocracy, 
iii, 322; on Coningsby, iii, 388; 
Sidney Herbert recalls D’s attacks 
on him (November, 1862), iii, 416; 
Gladstone praises his magnanimity, 
iii, 420; his views on Irish Church 
(1848), iii, 573, 574 

Quoted as a precedent by D, iv, 
245; favourably contrasted with 
D by Salisbury in Quartearly JSeuieio 
(1860), iv, *286, 287; conquered 
Queen Victoria’s prejudice and 
gained H.M.’8 confidence, iv, 381; 
daily conferences during session 
in 1841-1846 with Welliriton, iv, 
697 

Dissolution in 1834, v, 89 ; length 
of Conservative leadership, v, 267; 
majority in 1841, v, 286; (Sreville's 
character of, v, 348, 349; offered 
baronetcy to Southey, v, 356 ; 
character of D’s speeches against 
him, V, 610-613, and vi, 633 
Peel, Sir Bobert (3rd Baronet), v, 
477; Vi, 677 

Peelites, the, iii, 1, 2, 13, 26, 83, 
98, 201-206, 211, 242, 244, 246, 
256, 260, 273, 281, 286, 289, 297, 

338, 339, 366, 379, 387, 408, 410, 

421, 423, 424, 426, 435, 448, 474- 

476, 668, 672; iv, 6, 45, 47, 59, 

64, 70-75, 80, 144, 155, 160, 194, 

209, 212, 261, 290, 303, 304, 352 
Pdham, i, 123, 344 
Pelham, H., i, 3, 4 
P61i8sier, Hme., iv, 187 
P61issier, Marshal, iv, 123, 187 
Pelly, Sir Lewis, vi, 378 
Pember, E., iii, 505 
Pemberton, Leigh, i, 277 
Pembroke, 12th Earl of, ii, 147 
Pembroke, 13th Earl of, v, 296, 312 
Pendarves, E. W., iii, 390 
Perceval, Spencer, ii, 276, 323, 325 
Percy, Earl (afterwards 7th Duke of 
Northumberland), v, 296 
Persia, Shah of, v, 427; vi, 484, 485 
Persian!, ii, 61 
Persigny, ii, 93 
Pery, see Limerick 
Petty, Sir William, ii, 276 
Phillips, Ambrose Lisle, ii, 195, 208 
Phillips, Samuel, iii, 86, 87, 117, 131, 
139, 213, 316, 381 

Phillimore, Sir Bobert, v, 314; vi, 454 
Phillpotts, Bishop, i, 387 
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Phipps, General, i, 236 
Phipps, Sir Charles, iv, 384, 385 
PhrontisteHon, t, 67 
Pignatelli, Prince, 1, 154 
Pigot, Sir Robert, i, 367, 370 
Pigott, Rev. J. R., iii, 162-164; vi, 
166, 167 

Pigott, Sir Thomas Digby, vi, 154, 
155, 163-167 
Piper, Oonnt, vi, 409 
Pitt,Wmiam,i, 276, 322; ii, 133, 134, 
170-173, 271, 274-276, 279, 296, 
297, 301, 302, 318, 366, 404; iii, 

1, 19, 178, 260, 277,313, 360, 555; 
iv, 1, 19; V, 99, 286, 288; vi, 6, 448 
449, 494, 631, 647 

Pins IX., Pope, iv, 325-327, 336, 355; 
vi, 244 

Pla^ilair, Sir Lyon, v, 198, 313 
PlimsoU, S., V, 381, 382-387, 433 
Plnmptre, J. P., iii, 135 
Plnnket, see Rathmore 
PoUington, Visconnt (after 1860 4th 
Earl of Mexborongh), ii, 94; iii, 117 
Pollock, Sir J. P., i, 265 
Poltimore, Lord, iii, 248 
Poniatowski, Prince and Princess, i, 
377; ii, 31, 33 

Ponsonby, Lady Emily, i, 155, 157 
Ponsonby, Sir F. 0., i, 155 
Ponsonby, General Sir Henry, v, 208, 
209-213, 285, 286, 395, 463, 468, 
477* 491; vi, 33, 278, 460, 470. 474, 
601 

Ponsonby, Sir William, ii, 225 
Ponsonby, Viscount, ii, 225, 387, 393; 
iii, 178, 192, 272, 330, 530, 565, 
566, 572 

Popanilla, i, 41, 117-120, 333; ii, 231 
Pope, i, 15 I 

Portal, M.. iii, 532 
Porter, Endymion, vi, 566 
Portland, 4th Luke of, ii, 359; iii, 
129, 130, 151, 319 

Portland, 5th Luke of (Marquis of 
Titchdeld untU 1854), iii, 160-152;' 
V, 77 

Portland, 6th Luke of, vi, 621 
PortraUs of the SevevHes, v, 511; vi, 
311, 640 

Potticary, Rev. John, i, 19, 20, 22, 25 
Powerscourt, Viscoimt, ii, 64, 90 
Powerscourt, Viscountess, ii, 21 
Powis, Earl of, v, 434, 435 
Powles, John Liston, i, 66, 62, 65, 73 
Powlett, Lady William, ii, 35 
Pozzo di Borgo, Count, ii, 20 
Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, i, 277, 
332, 376; ii, 4, 55 
Present State of Mexico, i, 59, 60 
Press, iii, chap, xiv; founded by L 
(1853), iii, 491, 492; editors, iii, 
492, 504; contributors, 492, 493, 
505; description, iii, 494; attacks 
the CoaUtion, iii, 494, 495, 499, 506; 
L*s articles, iii, 498; financial 
position and circulation, iii, 502, 
505, 633; control by L ceases 
February, 1856, iii, 505, iv, 30; 


subsequent attacks on Derby, iv, 
31; sold by L (1858), iii, 505, iv, 30; 
discontinued, iii, 506; quoted, iii, 
262, 420, 494-497, 499-501, 507, 
611, 517, 518, 521-523, 525, 529, 
540, 552, 558, 559, 570; iv, 4, 6, 8, 
15, 18, 24-26, 30, 43, 403; men- 
tioned, iv, 3, 19-24, 31, 34, 60, 85, 
100, 120, 179, 235, 378, v, 67, 136, 
148, 282 

Pret 3 Tnan, Lady Beatrice, vi, 208 
Price, Dr., ii, 275 
Primrose Lay, vi, 628-631 
Primrose League, vi, 631 
Princess Royal, Crown Princess of 
Prussia (afterwards Empress 
Frederick), iv, 17, 45, 46, 83, 87, 
108, 340, 396; v, 424, 452; vi, 250, 
308, 315, 317, 341, 344 
Prisons Bill, v, 496, 499 
Probyn, General, v, 429 
Protection, see Free Trade 
Prussia, Augusta, Queen of (German 
Empress), vi, 311, 319, 344, 434 
Prussia, Princess of, ii, 200; iv, 108 
Prussia, Crown Prince of (afterwards 
Emperor Frederick), iv, 45, 46, 83, 
87, 108; v, 424, 452; vi, 15, 32, 308, 
313, 315, 316 

Prussia, Prince Frederick Charles of, 
vi, 318 

Prussia, Prince Henry of, vi, 317 
Public Health Consolidation Bill, v, 
366 

Public Worship Regulation Bill, v, 
125, 313-331, 402 

Punch, ii, 221; iii, 49, 297, 367, 395, 
492; iv, 108, 564; v, 77; vi, 563 
Purchas case, v, 314, 315 
Pusey, Dr., iv, 370; v, 318, 319 
Pusey, Philip, iii, 306 
Puseyism and Ritualism, iii, 248, 
272, 302, 373, 529, 544, 545; v, 592 
Pyne, 'William, i, 350, 351, 352, 353, 
358, 359, 365, 374; ii, 115 

Quain, Sir Richard, vi, 610, 611, 616 
Quarterly Review, i, 61, 63, 68, 70, 175, 
231, 239; iii, 137, 430, 504; iv, 285, 
286, 288, 292, 343, 361, 402, 556, 
557, 560; v, 115, 132, 167, 168, 210, 
487, 506, 510, 614; vi, 465 
Quin, Dr., vi, 473, 624 
Quin, Michael Joseph, ii, 13 

Radetzky, Marshal, iii, 183 
Radzivill, Princess, vi, 330 
Raikes, Henry Cecil, i, 390, 391; v, 
185, 187; vi, 619 
Ramsay, see Lalhousie 
Rapp, General, ii, 96 
RatcUffe, Mrs., i, 109 
Rathmore, Lord (until 1895 David 
Plunket), V, 501; vi, 381, 510, 599 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry, v, 337, 410 
Read, Clare, v, 296 
Reade, Consul, vi, 45, 46 
Reay, Lord, ii, 20 

Redcliffe, Stratford de, see Canning 
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Redesdale» Earl of, ii, 21; iii, 73, 281, 
302; Vi, 689 

Bedesdale, Lord (till 1902 Bertram 
Mitford), V, 260, 291; vi, 164, 166, 
311, 436, 606 
Reeve, Henry, v, 350 
Reform, Bills and Motions — GreyV 
(1832), i, 202*210, 297, 315, 316, 389; 

ii, 76, 82, 103, 216, 284-286; iv, 178- 
181, 466; Hnme’s (1848), iii, 99-103, 
(1852), iii, 359; Locke King’s (1850 
and 1851), iii, 285, 286, (1852), iii. 
359, (1861), iv, 274, (1864), iv, 404; 
Rnsseirs (1852), iii, 337, 338, (1854), 

iii, 526, 628, 529, 534-636, (1860), 

iv, 269-276; Baines’s (1864), iv, 
402, 404, (1865), iv, 408-411; Glad- 
stone’s (1866), iv, 428-438, (1884), 
iv, 431, 684; Disraeli’s (1859), iv, 
chap, vi, 121, 122, 126, 411, 484, 
661, (1867), iv, chaps, xiv and 
XV, (1868), V, 41, 42; Trevelyan’s 
(1874), V, 310. 311 

Correspondence between D and 
Derby (1851), iii, 331-336, (1857), 
iv, 77-82; Press on Reform U853), 
iii, 500, 501; D’s policy in May and 
June, 1859, iv, 238, 243, 244, 247, 
248, 261, and in 1865, iv, 408-411; 
Gladstone’s declaration in 1864, iv, 
402-404; Hyde Park Riots, iv, 449- 
452, 539; correspondence between 
Queen, Derby, and D In autumn, 
1866, iv, 453-463; D’s Reform 
speeches republished, Iv, 463-466 
Regnier, Baron* ii, 151 
Renaissance in Italy, J. A. Symonds, 
vi, 573 

Representative, The, i, 61, 69, 72-76, 
84, 87-89, 199, 206 
Rescind Pasha, 1, 162; ii, 158 
Reventlow, Count, iii, 186, 278 
RevolvMonary Epick, 1, 194, 237-247, 
263, 338, 362, 368; ii, 65; iv, 404 
Revue des Eevai Mondes, vi, 313 
Reynolds* Newspaper, v, 506 
Rhine, i, 47, 49, 52 
Rhone, valley of, i, 99, 100 
Ricardo, David, iii, 220 
Rice, Spring, see Monteagle 
Richmond, Dowager Duchess of, il, 92 
Richmond, 5th Duke of, ii, 182; ill, 
5, 7, 140, 229, 230, 234, 240, 314, 
422, 653, 573; iv, 117 
Richmond, 6th Duke of, till 1860 
Earl of March, tells D anecdote of 
O’Connell, 1846, ii, 388; working 
with D (1849), iii, 203, 205, 279, 
314; President of Board of Trade 
(1867), iv, 615 ; * of great assistance * 
to D, iv, 581; a possibility for 
Prime Minister, iv, 698, vi, 552; 
takes lead in supporting D in 
Cabinet, v, 41 ; leader of Opposition 
in Lords, v, 114, 115; correspon- 
dence with D about communications 
between leaders, v, 174-177; ballot 
Bill in Lords, v, 199, 200; crisis of 
1873, V, 207 ; on D and the party 


leadership, v, 268; supported 
cordially by Salisbury in Lords, v, 
284; Lord President (1874), v, 
287-289; Public Worship BiU, v, 
322, 326; Scotch Patronage Bill, vi, 
332 ; anecdote of him and the Queen, 
V, 348 ; the House of Lords as Court 
of Ultimate Appeal, v, 375; wel- 
comes D to Lords, v, 491-493, 621, 
vi, 123; Eastern Question, vi, 101, 
139, 152, 153, 183, 194; supports 
B in Cabinet of December 14, 1877, 
vi, 202; for action in Cabinet of 
March 27, 1878, vi, 265; additional 
dukedom of Gordon, vi, 279; sends 
B a Garter badge after Berlin, vi, 
359; supports B in Cabinet of 
October 25, 1878, vi, 387; Zulu 
War, vi, 429; Chairman of Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, vi, 497 ; 
agricultural distress, vi, 500 ; carries 
sword of state at opening of Parlia- 
ment, vi, 507 ; expresses confidence 
in B at Bridgwater House, vi, 577 ; 
B blames him for absence from 
Parliament, in August, 18 80, vi, 588 ; 
a little dinner at Granville’s, vi, 590 
Ridley, Sir Matthew White, iv, 300, 
507, 508, 533; vi, 281 
Ripon, Earl of (before 1833 Viscount 
Goderich), i, 205, 387; ii, 3, 77, 123, 
282; iii, 8, 9 

Ripon, Marciuls of, v, 343, 345 ; vi, 685 
Rise of Iskander, i, 199 
Rivers Pollution BiU, v, 367, 482 
Roberts, A., i, 374, 375 
Roberts, Sir Frederick (afterwards 
P.M. Earl), vi, 396, 397, 480, 482, 
601, 505, 513, 541, 590 
Robinson, Rev. C., iii, 645 
Rockingham, Marquis of, ii, 273 
Roden, Earl of. i, 318 
Roebuck, J. A., called by D in 1 835 
’a meagre-minded rebel,* i, 305; 
crushed by D in debate, ii, 369-371, 
iii, 14 ; recognises D’s leadership of 
Tory party, iii, 141; Parliamentary 
activity as Radical, iii, 256, 259, 
633, iv, 72, 112, 146, 203; upsets 
Coalition Government by motion 
for Committee on Crimean War, 
iii, 566, 557; Chairman of Com- 
mittee — its report, iii, 572; moves 
vote of censure on Coalition, iv, 13; 
one of the war party, iv, 2 7; arrange- 
ment with D about Reform, May, 
1859, iv, 243, 244, 247, 251, 485; 
friendly to D’s 1867 Bill, iv, 522, 
523; loses his seat, 1868, v, 93; 
friendly to B’s Eastern policy, vi, 
136, 312; B recommends him for 
Privy CJouncillorship.vi, 296 ; death, 
vi, 504 

Rogers, Samuel, i, 14, 38, 106, 256; 

ii, 92; iii, 250 
Rokeby, Lord, i, 380 
RoUe, Lord, ii, 32, 33 
Romaine, Mr., vi, 441 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, ii, 307 
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Ronflbyae, Mr., i, 294 \ 

Roosevelt, Theodore, iv, 334 
Roper, Miss, i, 19 
Rose, Lady, v, 227 

Rose, Sir Philip, D’s affairs placed in 
his hands in 1846, iii, 148; advises 
in the purchase of Hughenden, iii, f 
149-151; memorandum on D’s 
relations with Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams, iii, 452-454, 456, 465; 
vault in Hughenden Church, iii, 
473; management of the Conserva- 
tive party entrusted to him, iii, 
482, 515; iv, 207, 517; and the 
Press, iii, 502, 505, iv, 30, 100; 
advises strengthening the Cabi- 
net of 1858 from the outside, iv, 
156, 162; confers with Derby on 
Reform, iv, 182, 186; appointed 
a County Court Treasurer by 
Derby at D’s suggestion, iv, 182- 
185 ; on D and the Church party, iv, 
357 ; and Darle, iv, 446, 528; nego- 
tiation with A. Montagu about D’s 
Indebtedness, v, 78, 79; his firm 
no longer manage the party, v, 1 84 ; 
Lady B*s illness and death, v, 227, 
228; baronetcy, v, 297, 298; and 
Suez Canal, v, 451 ; his lamentation 
over D*s leaving the Commons, 

V, 499; on D’s scrupulous disin- 
terestedness in money matters, vi, 

85 ; with B during last illness and at 
death, vi, 610-617 ; as B’s executor 
and trustee, at funeral, vi, 621 ; and 
Queen’s visit to B’s grave, vi, 622 
Received confidences from D as 
to his early life, i, 179, 332, 384 
Rose, Sir Philip F., vi, 616 
Rosebery. Earl of, iii, 328; iv, 145, 
418; V, 227, 230, 521; vi, 98, 468, 
546, 621 ; PiM, quoted, ii, 297 
Ross, General, vi, 642 
Ross, Charles, iv, 145, 173 
Rossa, O’Donovan, v, 117 
Rosslyn, 2nd Earl, i, 318 
Rosslyn, 4th Earl, vi, 471, 472, 549 
Rothesay, Stuart de, i, 326 
Rothesay, Lady Stuart de, iv, 101 
Rothschild, Alfred de, vi, 577, 696, 
699, 602, 606 

Rothschild, Sir Antony de, i, 73, 147 
151, 183; V, 19, 115, 430 
Rothschild, Charles, v, 85 
Rothschild, Baron Ferdinand de, vi, 
98 

Rothschild, Lady, vi, 567 
Rothschild, Lady de, iv, 53, 699 
Rothschild, Leopold de, ii, 332 ; vi, 699 
Rothschild, Baron Lionel de, D’s 
friend, and frequent host in Picca- 
dilly and at Gunner sbury, ii, 225, 
240, 332, iv, 109, 187, 268, 397, v. 
227, 234, 235, 335, 430, 440, vi, 327, 
328 ; Sidonia in Coningshy an ideal 
Rothschild, ii, 222, question of 
Jewish disabilities raised by his 
election as Liberal M.P. for the 
City of London, 1847, iii, 27, 29, 31; 


a ten years’ controversy, iii, 66-79 ; 
takes his seat in 1858, iii, 71-73, iv, 
169 ; at Hughenden, iii, 47 0, iv, 186 ; 
defeated in the City, 1868, v, 93, 
and 1874, v, 279; D’s opinion of his 
information and power, iv, 147, 339, 
V, 399 ; supplies D with information 
about foreign affairs, iv, 470, v, 
83-85; and D’s pecuniary affairs, v, 
7 8 ; assists D in negotiations about 
Suez Canal, v, 413, 440; finances 
purchase of Suez Canal shares, v, 
446-448; death, vi, 434; as Adrian 
Neuchatel in Endymion, vi, 563 
Rothschild, Baroness Lionel de, ii, 
20, 225, 332;iii,94,388;v,303,440 
Rothschild, Mine., ii, 183 
Rothschild, Baron Meyer de, v, 142, 
165 

Rothschild, Sir Nathaniel de (after- 
wards Lord), iii, 148; iv, Preface; 
v, 223, 393, 413, 476; vi, 621 
Rothschild, Baron Solomon de, ii, 151, 
159 

Rous, Admiral, ii, 379 
Royal Literary Fund, iii, 346, 509; 
V, 197 ; vi, 563 

Royal Titles Bill, v, chap, xii, 490, 
524; vi, 457 

Punnymede, see Letters of Runnymede 
Ruskin, John, v, 182, 269 
Russell, Lady John, ii, 240 
Russell, Lord John (after 1861 Earl), 
interested in D’s candidature at 
Wycombe (1832), i, 204; Irish 
Church (Appropriation CJlause), i, 
279; Runnymede letters to, i, 320, 
321; his ‘feebleness,’ 1, 323, 327; 
and the Speakership (1837), i, 381 
Home Secretary and Leader of 
the House (1837), ii, 2; throws 
the Radicals over, ii, 6; praises 
speech of D’s, ii, 23; attacked by 
D on Chartism, ii, 83, 85, 87, 88; 
meets D at dinner at the Roths- 
child’s, ii, 240; D’s description of 
him in Coningshy, ii, 286; approves 
D’s attacks on Peel, ii, 330; Edin- 
burgh letter, ii, 332, 336; fails to 
form Ministry (1846), ii, 343, 347, 
349; resists compromise between 
Whigs and Protectionists, ii, 376, 
393 

Prime Minister (1846), iii, 1; 
Sugar Bills, iii, 3, 97 ; Bank Charter 
Act, iii, 30 ; on Jewish disabilities, 
iii, 31, 66, 70, 71, 79, 640-542; 
taunts D with insincerity, iii, 76, 
416, 541; makes amends, iii, 77; 
recognises D’s leadership, iii, 141 ; 
Bright’s opinion of , iii, 241 ; passages 
in debate with D, iii, 250, 266-258, 
283; Durham letter, iii, 266-274, 
644;' Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, iii, 
281, 296; Government defeated, 
iii, 285; resigns (1851), iii, 286; re- 
sumes office, iii, 295, 296; on 
Disraeli and Protection, iii, 304; 
appreciation of Lord George Ben- 
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tinoht iii> 324; Beform Bills, iii, 337, 
528, 534, 535; dismisses Palmer- 
ston, iii, 338; overtures to New- 
castle and Graham, iii, 339; defeat 
and resignation (1852), iii, 341; 
factious behaviour to the Derby 
Government, iii, 353, 356-359, 371; 
on Ooningsby, iii, 388; correspon- 
dence with D on speakership and 
chairmanship* iii, 389-391; praises 
D’s speech on Wellington, iii, 393; 
at opening of Parliament (Novem- 
ber, 1852), iii, 407-409; on the 
Villiers Resolution, iii, 140; on D 
and resignation of Ministers, iii, 
449; Foreign Secretary, iii, 475; 
resigns Foreign Office, iii, 487; 
on D*s ‘ All the Talents ’ Speech, | 
iii, 488; resigns from the Cabinet 
(1855), iii, 556 ; fails to form Govern- 
ment, iii, 567; special mission to 
Vienna, 571; takes office under 
Palmerston, iii, 572 

Plenipotentiary at Vienna, iv, 
3; advice repudiated, iv, 6; re- 
signation from Colonial Office, iv, 
12; Italian sympathies and hos- 
tility to Austria, iv, 49; Conspiracy 
Bill, iv, 112; rivalry with Palmer- 
ston, iv, 120, 160; India Besolu- 
tions, iv, 129, 132; opposes D^s 
Reform Bill (1859), iv, 203-207; 
reconciliation with Palmerston, iv, 
244, 245; Foreign Secretary, iv, 
260; his Beform Bill of 1860, iv, 
271-275; on the Tory leadership, 
iv, 287, 288; elevation to peerage, 
iv, 303 ; foreign policy, iv, chap, ix, 
378, 468; relations with D, iv, 390; 
advice to Reformers, iv, 402; 
Prime Minister (1865), iv, 424; 
resignation (1866), iv, 438-441 
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